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NOTE  TO  TIE  READER 

wm^^h^h^w  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

*  •*  * 

The  materials  contained  in  this  report  Were  prepared  for .the  National  * 
Institute  of  Education  (NIE),  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
under  contract  number  (400-79-0003).   This  contract  was  awarded  December  15,  1978, 
as  the  result  of  a  competitive  bidding  procedure,  to  National  Evaluation  Systems, 
Inc.  (NES) ,  a  firm  that  has  developed  and  administered  minimum  competency  tests 
under  contract  to  State  and  local  education  agencies. 

•  * 

The  purpose  of  this  contract  was  to  obtain  previously  unavailable  descrip- 
tive information  about  minimum  competency  testing  programs  for  the  enlightenment 
.of  educators,  researchers,  and  others  interested ''in  this  area.    Information  on 
the  consequences  or  impacts  of  these  programs  was^  not  within  the  scope  of  work 
for  this  contract.   However,  NIE. is  Currently  planning  a  complementary  study 
that  will  focus  on  program  impacts K 

In  obtaining  the  descriptive  information  presented  here,  the  NES  project 
staff,  during  the  spring  of  1979,  interviewed  the  directors  of  all  State  . 
minimum  competency  testing  programs  and  of  21  local  district  programs.  Subsequent 
to  these  visits,  NES  staff  developed  written  program  descriptions,,  and  these  were 
sent  to  the  program  directors  for  verification.    It  is  these  verified  program 
descriptions  that  form  the  basis  for  this  report.     t  » 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  information  presented  here  prdvides  a 
snapshot  of  the  status  of  minimum  competency  testing  programs  as  of  June  30,  1979, 
and,  owing  to  the  dynamic  nature  of  these  programs,  may  not  portray  the, programs 
as  they  are  operating  today. 

*  ' 

Further,   t  should  be  emphasized  that  any  opinions  expressed  in  this 'report 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  NIE  or  HEW  position  or  policy,  and  no  endorsement  of 
minimum  competency, testing  or  of  any  model  described  in  this  report  by  NIE^or 
HEW  should  be  inferred.  * 


*     .  •  •  •" 
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PREFACE 


«£3> 


Contained  1n  this  Comprehensive  Report  are  detailed  descriptions  of 
31  state  and  20  local  district  minimum  competency  testing  programs  that 
were  visited  during  the  course  of  this  study  of  MCT  programs.   Each  of  the 
descriptions  Includes  information  about  the  program's  legislative  and 
policy  history,  phase  of  Implementation,  goals  and  purposes*  competencies, 
standards,  target  groups  and  testing  schedules,  test  Instruments  and  admin- 
istration, scoring  and  analysis,  reporting  and  dissemination,  use  and 
Implications  of  test  results,  provisions  for' special  populations,  resources 
arid  costs,  evaluation,  and  future  directions.   All  information  1s  based  on 
both  documents  published  by  the  Individual  programs  and  site  visit  Inter- 
views with  program  personnel  conducted  by  NES  staff.   Each  of  the  descrip- 
tions has  also  been  verified  for  accuracy  by  the  appropriate  program 
contact(s). 

Contributors  to  this  report  Include  all  of  the  site  visit  Inter viewer* 
and  a  number  of  NES  staff  responsible  for  organizing  and  synthesizing 
information,  producing  draft  documents,  reviewing  and  editing  the  final- 
descriptions.   To  be  acknowledged  are:   Richard  Allan,  Mary  Callahan,  ChHs 
Day,  David  Gere,  William  Gorth,  Dolores  Harris,  Janet  Ismon*,  Jan  Johnson, 
Martin  Karlln,  Marda  Krbpf,  Jennifer  Logan,  Paula  Nasslf ,  Marcy  Perkins, 
Polly  Petersen,  PaulvP1nfky,  Michael  Priestley,  Sherry  Rubinstein,,  Peter 
Schrlber,  Claudia  Sheehan,  Jay  Stewart,  Mary  Tobln,  Kathy  Vorwerk,  Dee 
Waterman,  and  Jeanne  Wormwood.         *  * 
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ALABAMA 


Minimum  competency  testing  tn  Alabama  was  mandated  by  the  State  in  - 
1977  1n  an  effort  to  revise  the  high  school  graduation  requirements.  The 
program  1s  designed  to  help  students  to  master  basic  Competencies  through- 
out their  primary  and  secondary  school  years  1n  preparation  for  twelfth- 
grade  graduation.   The  Alabama  State  Board  of  Education  plans  to  Implement 
a  two-tiered  testing  program  which  calls  for  diagnostic  testing  1n  the 
early  and  middle  grades  and  proficiency  testing  at  the  twelfth-grade  level. 
Diagnostic  tests  will  be  administered  at  the  end  of  the  third,  sixth, and 
ninth  grades;  a°test  that  will  probably  be  required  for  graduation,  to  be 
known  as  Alabama* s^Competency  Test,  w1l|  be  administered  first  in  the 
spring  of  eleventh  grade.   Students  who  must  retake  it  may  do  so  in  the 
twelfth  grade. 

*  9    r  • 

To  date,  minimum  standards  and  competencies  in  reading,  language,  and 
mathematics  have  been  developed  for  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  grades. 
In  the  1978-79  school  year,  these  competencies  wene  piloted  in  seven  school 
systems  on  an  Instructional  basis;  the  first  assessment  of  student  perfor- 
mance in  these  seven  pilot  systems  will  be  conducted  in  the  fall  of  1979. 
The. Competency  Test  to  be  administered  1n  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades, 
however,  is  sttll  in  the  planning  stages  and  1s  not  expected  to  be  imple- 
mented before  the  spring  of  1980. 

Major  emphases  in  the  Alabama  program  Include  periodic  assessment  in 
preparation  for  the  graduation  test,  instructional  remediation,  and  heavy 
involvement  of  both  parents  and  educators  at  the  local  level .  -  The  State 
is  to  set  certain  minimum  standards  of  required  performance  on  the  mandated 
competencies,  but  the  local  school  districts. will  be  reponslble  for  imple- 
menting the  Instruction  .arffl  remediation  aspects  of  the  program,  and  for 
deciding  whether  or  not  local  standards  should  be  set  higher  than  those  of 
the  State. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History  L 


In  April  1977,  the  State  Board  of  Education  unanimously  adopted' a 
resolution  calling  for  the  revision  of  high  school  graduation  requirements 
in  Alabama,  to  be  accomplished  by  a  Committee  of  100,  appointed  by  the 
State  Superi nter dent  of  Education.   The  Committee's  primary  task  was  to 
devise  a  plan  for  developing  and  Implementing  both  the  instructional  and 


9  * 


evaluative  components  of  an  eleventh-grade  minimum  competency  test  designed 
to  certify  competency  for  graduation.  No  legislation  has-been  passed  ; 
which  legally  requires  the  Implementation  of  such*  a  projram,  In  part 
because  the  State's  educators  and  administrators  are  confirmed  to  develop- 
ing the  program  gradually  without  the  constraint  of  a  1 egfsl at Ive .mandated 
.  implementation  date*-  The  program  Is  mandated  however,  by  the  State  Board 
Of  Education.  *  /  . 

/       The  Committee  of  100,  made  up  of  50  educators  and  50  lay  people  - 
(Including  four  state  legislators),  1s  the  central  body  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  program.    Its  members  were  chosen  by  the  Superin- 
tendent's office  after  an  exhaustive  selection  process.   First r requests 
for  nominations  to  the  Committee  went  out  to  educational  organizations  ^ 
throughout  the  State,  such  as  the  Alabama  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
the  Alabama  Education  Association, ''and  the  Alabama  Council  for  Administra- 
tion and  Supervision.   Requests  for  nominations  were  also  sent  to  superin- 
tendents, supervisors,  and  Department  of  Education -personnel .   Next,  a  ~ 
lfst\of  nominees  was  compiled  and  the  1<XJ  Committee  members  were  selected  ) 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  nominations  which  each  received,  profession, 
geographical,  real  on,  race,  and,  where  applicable,  educational  area. of 
specialization  (e.g.,  reading,  writing,  mathematics).- 

Each  member  of  the  Committee  of  100  was  then  assigned  to^Sjjt,  least  one 
of  the  following  subcommittees:    Executive,  Public  Relations,  Legislative, 
Financial  Support,  and  Standards,  Competencies,  ano"  Assessment.  A  special 
Policy  Writing  Task  Force,  the,  first  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  of  100 
to  function,  held  a  meeting  1n  November  1977,  to  draft  a  set  o/  policy 
recommendations  Intended  to  guide  the  work  ana*  planning  efforts  of  the 
Committee  of  .100  (see  summary  of  these  reconmendatlons  under  "Goals  and  , 
Purposes"  below).  • 

Primarily,  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  of  100  was  to  present  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  implementation  of  a  minimum  competency  program 
.  tied  to  high  school  graduation  requirements  1n  Alabama.   The  planning 
process  Included  a  review  by  the  Committee  members  of  similar  programs  1n 
other  states.   The  plan  w^s  submitted  to  the  Board  1n  July  1978,  -whereupon 
the  Board  gave  approval  to  the  Committee  to  design  activities  for  further 
planning  and  Implementation. 


Phase  of  Implementation.    Eventually,  Alabama  plans  to  have  a  gradua- 
tion test  requirement,  but  1t  will  probably  not  affect  any  class  before 
the  class  of  1981.    It  1s  expected  that  members  of  thej«981  graduating 
class  will  have  to  pass  a  graduation  test  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathe- 
matics. 
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The  third*,  sixth-,  and  n1nth-§rade  diagnostic  tests;  however,  were 
piloted  on  an  Instructional  bas4s  /In.  the  19?8-79  school  year  and  will  be 
iir  pi  ace  for  the  purposes  of  assessment  1n  the  fall  of  1979. 

•.:./.'•.         '  . . 
/•■••■  ■  * 

Goals  and  Purposes  /         !  . 

/         ...  . 

General  goals.   According  to  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Instruction,  the  pr1«jj*y  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  "guarantee  that  . 
all  students  1n  Alabama/will  have  an  opportunity  to  get  a  basic  education." 
The  State  Board's  Intention  1s  to  make  quality  basic  education  available 
to  everyone,  by  establishing?  with  the  assistance  of  the  Committee  of  100, 
•minimum  standards,. competencies,  and  assessment  methods  on  a  statewide 
basis.   The  local  school  districts  may  also  establish  any  additional  . 
performance  crlter/fa  they  consider  necessary. 

Spedflc^urposes.    In  order,  of  priority,  the  specific  goals  of  the 


program  are 


/ 


(1)  /identify  minimum  competencies  at  several  gride  levels  1n  prepa- 
/  ration  for  high  school  graduation; 

(2)  make  provisions  for  teaching  these  competencies  1n  ^he  schools; 

'  /  (3)   test  the  students  to  determine  the  degree  of  mastery  of  these 
competencies.  * 

.  < 

Testing. will  serve. a  diagnostic  function  by  providing  a  series  of 
checkpoints  (1n  grades  3,  6,  9,  11)  at  Which  the  State  can  find  out 
whether -or  not  a  student  has  mastered  the  appropriate  grade-level  compe- 
tencies.  The  State  does  not  "Intend  to  mandate  the  use  of  tests  at 
grades  3,  6,  and  9  for  promotion  purposes;  1n  fact,  the  State  will  not  set 
a  pass/fall  score  for  these  tests.   Although  the  State  does  not  intend 
these  tests  to  be  part  of  a  "reward  or  punishment"  system,  the  State 
recognizes  that  the  local  school  d,1str1c£s  may  1n  fact  elect  to  use  them 
1n  that  way.  A  passing  score  on  the  Competency  Test,  however,  will  even- 
tually be  a. graduation  requirement  that  students  must  satisfy  before 
receiving  a  diploma  1n  the  twelfth  grade. 


Results  of  the  tests  will  be  used  in  the  effort:  to  teach  the  state 
mandated 'competencies  by  means  of  a  "diagnostic,  prescript^  method." 


^Competencies  .  .*  *  *'    •  j 

,    4  .  v.-  .       \  ^  . ...     -\  * .  . 

Alabama1  is  minimum  competency  program  has  been  designed  to  emphasise* 
.the*  acquisition  of  academ1cf'or»s.choo1  skills  at  an  early. age,-  and  the 
'gradual  application  of  those  skills  as  lift 'skills. ;  Iff  the  upper  grades. 
Consequently,  the  third-grade:  Competencies  are  entirely  school -skills.  At 
the  sixth-grade  level  ,  a -few  competencies  related  to  life  skills  are  added 
but  1n  general  the <  s1„xthigrade  competencies  are  extensions  of  the-$h1r.d- 
grade  school  skills.   By  the'nlnth  grade,  the  competencies  are;almost  I 
entirely  related  to  WfeskHls.  And*  although  the  eleventh-grade  .compe- 
tencies have  not  yet  beet  1dent1f1edv  tHey .will, all  very  llxejy  btJNff 
skills.     "      .  *     •    *  .      .        .' .  \  %t     *'  • 

-     In  October  1977;  the  Committee  on  Standards,  Assessment,  and.Compe- 
'  tendes,  a. subcommittee  of  the  Committee  of  100,  began  their  as*1gnldHask 
of  "devising,  minimum  "standards"  and  "competencies"  1n  the  areas  of  reading 
writing,  and  mathematics.  Stmd&de  are  fhe  statements -of  skills  at  the. 
most  general  level;  each  standard  1s  then  further  defined  by  a  set  ^of  * 
eompetteneiee ,  which  are  to  be  measured  by  test  Items.   A  qomgetenay  then, 
as  defined  by  Alabama,  closely  resembles  a  behavioral  objective. 

The  subcommittee,  comprising  classroom  teachers,- administrators, 
university  personnel *  and  lay  citizens,  completed  a  first  draft  of  the" 
Statement  of  Standards  and  Competencies  1n  October  arfd,  after  many  reyl- 
slons,  completed  a  working  draft. in  June  1978.  .  This  draft 'was  sen*  oat  to 
27  teachers  who  had  not  been  involved  1n  the  actual  development  of  the- 
competencies,  to  get  their  opinion  about  the  practicality  and  validity  of 
the  competencies  for  use  1n  the  classroom.   Throughputs  the  summer  of  1978, 
public  hearings  were  held«jn  each  of  the  eight  Board  districts  to  give 
educators  and  citizens  the* opportunity  to  express  their  views  about  the 
Statement  of  Standards  and  Competencies  and  to  suggest  ways  1n  which 
might  be  improved.   The  goal  of  both  the  informal  survey  of  teachers  and 
the  public  hearings*  was  to  review  the  competencies.    If  a  majority  of  the 
reviewers  agreed  1n  their  comments  or  criticisms  about  specific  competen-  . 
des,  revisions  were  made.   The  data  from  these  reviews  were  collected 
systematically,  but  were  not  subjected  to  formal  statistical  analysis; 

In  September  1978-  the  Subcommittee  met  once  again  and  used  ttie^iata 
gathered  during  the  sunnier  to  complete  Its  final  drfcfti   At  the  suggestion 
of  the  Committee  of  100,  the  competencies  were  then  implemented  as  part  of 
a  pilot* program  during  the  1978-79  school  year  in  seven »d iff erent  school 
districts.   The  IVitent  of  the  pilot  program  was  to  use  the  Statement  of 
Standards  and  Competencies  as  a  basis  for  instruction.   An  assessment  of 
student  progress  in  the  seven  school  districts,  originally  planned  for,  . 
April  1979,  will  take  place  1n  the  fall  of  197.9.   Oata  gathered  from  th£ 
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year  of  pilot  Instruction,  however,  were  compiled  and  utll 
'to  aid  1n  a  further  refinement  of  the  competencies. 


.d  1n  June  1979 


A  complete* set  of  the  standard*  for  grades  3,      and  9  appears  tn 
Table  1.  * 

.  According  to  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  D,1v1s1on  of  Instruction, 
the  personnel  of  .the  Department  of 'Education;  and  the  teachers  1n  the  . 
local  districts  seem  to  be  favorably  disposed  to  the  competencies  program, 

•  chiefly  because  they  were  active  participants  1n  the  statewide  effort  to 
develop  these  competencies.   As  1n  the  one-year  pilot  program,  the  compe- 
tencies (I.e.,  basic  skills), are  to  be  Integrated  Into  the  Instructional 

*tt scope,  and  sequence"  of  the  schools.  . 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting  , 

p-     ^According  to  current  plans  for  the  third-,  sixth-,  and. ninth-grade 
tests,' a  minimum'  standard  or  cut-off  score  will  be  determined  for  each  .• 
competency  at  each  grade, level.   The  main  purpose  of  these  tests  1s  diag- 
nostic; therefore,  mastery  or  non-mastery  will  be  determined  for  each 
competency '1  n  order  to  provide  the  data  required  for  a  remediation  program. 

After  the  pilot  test  in  the  fall  the  State  with  the  help  of  an  outside 
consulting  agency,  will  set  standards  based  on  a  conjunctive  model:5,  each 
student  must  attain  a  mastery  on  each  skill  of  the  three  areas— reading, 
language,  and  mathematics.   This  model  1s  to  be  used  for  the  test  required 
for  graduation.   A  student  who  falls  one  of  the  three  test  areas  need  only 
retake  the  test  for  that  area. 

At  this  point,  very  few  decisions  have  been  made  regarding  procedures 
and  timelines  for  standard  setting.   The  statewide  standards  set  by  the 
i  State  Board  may  be  raised  to  a  higher  level  by  the  local  school  districts^ 
$ut  they  may  not  be  lowered.        '  • 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

Beginning  1n  the  fall  of  1979,  (rather  than  in  Apfil  as  .originally 
planned)  tests  will  be  administered  to  all  third-,  sixth-,  and  ninth- 
graders  in  the  pilot  systems.   These  pilot  systems  include  the  cities  of 
"ndalusia,  Decatur,  Dothan,  and  Jasper,  and  the  counties  of  Etowah, 
ickens,  and  Pike. 


-5- 
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fABLE  1 

Language,  Reading,  and  Mathematics  Standards: 

Grades  3,  6,  and  9  * 

Language 
Grade  3 

I.  The  student  will  compose  single  sentences  which  are  grammati- 
cally correct.  (5)* 

II.  The  student  will  categorize  words.  (1) 

III.   The  student  will  organize  sentences  Into  a  paragraph.  (2) 

*  IV.   The  student  will  write  for  the  purpose  of  supplying ^necessary 
Information.  (1) 

V.   The 'student  will  write  a  thank-you  note.  (2) 

VI.   The  student  recognizes  and  writes  all  letters  of  the  alphabet 
(lower  case/capitals)  and  numerals  (0-9).  (2) 

VII.   The  student  will  copy  words  and  numerals  and  short  sentences 
correctly.  (1) 

VIII.   The  student  will  label  pictures.  (1) 

IX.   The  student  will  spell  correctly.  (1) 

X.   The  student  will  punctuate  correctly.  (5) 

XI.   The  student  will  capitalize  correctly.  (5) 

XII.   The  student  will  proofread  his  work.  (1) 

TOTAL:    11  standards,  27  competencies 


*(The  number  of  competencies  for  each  standard 
follows  in  parentheses.) 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 

♦  f 

i 

Grade  6 

I.  The  student  will  compose  sentences  which  are  grammatically 
correct.  (6) 

II.  The  student  will  categorize  words  and  Ideas.  (2) 

III.  The  student  will  put  Information  Into  logical  order.  (2) 

IV.   The  student  will  write  a  paragraph  expressing  Ideas 
clearly.  (1) 

i 

V.   The  student  will  write  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Informa- 
tion. (1) 

VI.   The  student  will  write  a  business  letter.  (2) 
VII.   The  student  will  fill  out  conmon  forms.  (1) 
VIII.   The  student  will  spell  correctly.  (2) 
IX.   The  student  will  punctuate  correctly.  (4) 
X.   The  student  will  capitalize  correctly.  (3) 
XI.   The  student  will  write  legibly.  (1) 
TOTALS:    11  standards,  25  competencies 

.Grade  9 

I.   The  student  will  write  various  types  of  sentences  which  are 
grammatically  correct.  (3) 

II.  The  student  will  arrange  sentences  in  logical  order.  (3) 

III.  The  student  will  write  a  paragraph  expressing  ideas 
clearly.  (1) 

IV.   The  student  will  write  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  informa 
tion.  (3) 

V.   The  student  will  write  personal  and  business  letters.  (2) 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Grade  9  (continued) 

VI.  The  student  will  fill  out  common  forms.  (1) 

VII.  The  student  will  spell  correctly.  (1) 

VIII.   The  student  will  punctuate  correctly.  (5) 

IX.  The  student  will  capitalize  correctly.  (1) 

X.  .The  student  will  write  legibly.  (1) 
TOTALS:    10  standards,  21  competencies  < 


Reading 

Grades  3  and  6 

V 

I.   The  student  will  acquire  appropriate  word  recognition 
skills.    (8  for  grade  3,  5  for.  grade  6) 

9 

II.  The  student  will  acquire  appropriate  comprehension  skills. 
(10  for  grade  3,  14  for  grade  6) 

III.   The  student  will  acquire  appropriate  reference/ study 
skills.    (5  for  grade  3,  5  for  grade  6) 

TOTALS:    3  standards,  23  competencies  for  grade  3 

24  competencies  for  grade  6 

Grade  9 

I.   The  student  will  acquire  a  basic  survival  reading  vocabu- 
lary. (3) 

II.   The  student  will  determine  word  meaning  from  the  way  the 
word  1s  used.  (1) 

III.  The  student  will  determine  word  meaning  from  a  knowledge  of 
word  parts.  (2) 

IV.    The  student  will  read  for  information.  (9) 
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TABLE  1  (continued). 

•  •  * 

Grade  9  (continued) 

V.  The  student  will  read  and  follow  directions/Instructions.  (1) 

VI.  The  student  will  read  and  differentiate  fact  from  opinion/ 
fantasy.  (2) 

VII.  The  student  will  read  for  commun1ty/econom1c/occupat1onal 
survival.  (5) 

TOTALS:   7  standards,' 23  competencies  8 

Mathematics 

*  Grades  3.  6.  and  9 

•I.   The  student  will -perform  computation  tasks  1n  addition, 

subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.    (3  for  grade  3, 
.7  for  grade  6,  10  for  grade  9)- 

II.   The  student  will  perform  measurement  tasks  utilizing  both 
the  English  and  metric  systems.    (5  for  grade  3,  7  for 
grades  6  and  9) 

III.   The  student  will  read  and  Interpret  tables,  charts,  graphs, 
maps,  and  scale  drawings.    (1  for  grade  3,  3  for  grade  6  and 
9) 

IV.   The  student  will  make  estimations  and  approximations  and 
w11l  recognize  reasonableness  of  results.    (2  for  grade  3,  7 
for  grade  6,  8  for  grade  9) 

V.   The  student  will  recognize  geometric  forms  and  concepts.  (1 
for  grade  3,  3  for  grades  6  and  9) 

VI.  The  student  will  apply  mathematics  to  everyday  consumer 
situations.    (4  for  grade  3,  6  for  grade  6,  14  for  grade  9) 

TOTALS:    6  standards,  16  competencies  for  grade  3 

33  competencies  for  grade  6  . 
45  competencies  for  grade  9 
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"Following  completion  of  the  pilot  study,  census  testlna  at  grades  3, 
6,  and  9  will  be  required:   1t  1s  expected  that  each  test  will  be  adminis- 
tered once  a  year  beginning  1n  1979-80.   Table  2  presents  the  approximate 
number  of  students  at  each  grade  level,  both  for  pilot  testing  and  for 
eventual  statewide  testing. 


0 

TABLE  2 

Numbers  of  Students  Tested 

Grade  Level 

Number  of  Students.- 

Pilot  Systems  Statewide 

3 

3170  60,634 

6 

3Q80  57,961 

9 

3590  67,677 

The  Competency  Test  tied  to  graduation  will  eventually  be  administered 
to  all  students  statewide,  but,  to  date,  no  plans  for  piloting  this  test 
have  been  made. 


Test  Instruments 


Development  of  the  tests  for  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  grades  is 
currently  in  progress.   The  items  are  to  be  written  and/or  selected  by  the 
Task  Force  on  Testing,  assisted  by  an  outside  consulting  agency.  These 
tests  will  be  piloted  in  the  seven  pilot  systems  in  the  fall  of  1979. 
Development  of  the  Competency  Test  has  not  yet  begun;  since  it  will  not  be 
implemented  earlier  than  the  class  of  1981,  the  timeline  for  development 
has  not  yet  been  established.  * 
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The  state-mandated  tests  for  grades  3,  6,  and  9  will  be  constructed 
to  measure  each  competency.  Determination  of  mastery/nonmastery  will  be 
on 'a  competency-by-competency  basis* 

For  the  Competency,, Test,  Items  will  be  written  or  selected  to  measure 
a  domain  defined  by  the" competencies.   Items  will  then  be  selected  for 
each  subtest  (Reading,  Writing,  Mathematics)  to  measure  each  competency; 
performance  on  each -subtest  "w1 1 1  be  determined  1n  relation  to  a  specific 
criterion v (cut-off  score).   According  to  the  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Division  of  instruction,  the  Competency  Test  will  be  composed  of  98* 
multiple-choice  items  and  2%  writing  exercises  (percentages  Indicate  pro- 
portional numbers  of  Items  only,  not  proportional  "weighting")., 

(  "  * 

i 

t 


Test  Administration 


The  choice  of  personnel,  to  administer  the  tests  has  not  been  made; 
according  to  the  Department,  the  two  most  feasible  alternatives  are  the 
teachers  themselves  or  an  outside  company.   Strong  arguments  have  been 
presented  for  both  options,  but  the  strict  maintenance  of  test  security 
may  welT  become  the  central  Issue.   The  recommendation  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Testing  will  go  to  the  State  Board  for  a  decision  before  the  pilot 
administration  next  fall.   As  of  now,  the  State  Board  of  Education  takes 
the  position  that  the  Department  should  supervise  and  assist  teachers  to 
•administer  the  tests.   The  test  administration  procedures  are  also  to 
Include  the  administration  of  practice  exercises  for  the  Competency  Test 
one  month  before  the  test  Itself. 


Scoring  and  Analysis 

The  scoring  and  analyses  will  be  done  either  1n-house  by/the  Board  or 
by  an  outside  consulting  agency;  the  State  Superintendent  will  make  this 
decision.   Scoring  by  an  outside  agency,  according  to  the  Assistant 
Director  of  tne  Division  of  Instruction*  would  be  much  more  expensive,  but 
turn-around  time  would  be  reduced. 

* 

Currently  the  Board  expects  to  produce  an  1tem-by-1tem  analysis  for 
each  grade  level  with  results  reported  by  test  and,  by  competency  for  each 
student,  class,  grade,  and  school.-  Within  each  test,  scores  would  be 
produced  for  each  subarea  (reading,  language,  and  mathematics),  for  each 
standard  (defined  by  a  set  of  competencies),  and  for  each  competency. 
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Rep  or  1 1  npVD  1  ssemi  nat  1  on 


Reports  will  be  disseminated  to  the  school  districts  by  the  Board. 
These  reports  wm  give  the  results  by  school  and  by  student  for  each 
student,  so  that  teachers  and  administrators  can  use  this  Information  for 
*he  purpose  of  designing  remediation  programs.   The  Intent  of  the  reporting 
system  1s  to  help  schools  to  Incorporate  the  basic  competencies  Into  their 
curricula,  1n  order  to  make  sure  that  students  acquire  these  competencies. 

The  Alabama  State  Board  Intends  to  Involve  parents  1n  all  aspects  of 
this  program,  1n  the  belief  that  what  1s  taught  1n  the  schools  must  be 
reinforced  at  home.   Once  the  competencies  have  been  finally  approved, 
these  will  be  disseminated  to  all  educators  and  parents  as  part  or  the 
effort  toWp  the  public  Informed  about  the  purpose  of  the  Alabama  tests. 
Teachers  will  be  encouraged  to  share 'test  results  with  the  parents  of  their 
students  and,  depending "on  the  success  of  the  dissemination  effort,  parents 
may  also  receive  results  reports  for  their  children. 

During  the  summer  of  1979,  13  area  workshops  will  be  held  %o  aid 
teachers- 1n  implementing  the  competencies  program  for  grades  3,  6,  and  9 
1n  their  schools.   These  workshops  will  include  discussion  and  Instruction 
on  meaning  and  Interpretation  of  the  test  results,  as  well  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  record- keeping  system  for  following  student  progress  1n  grades 
1-12,  and  for  following  the  progress  of  students  from  grade  1  through 
grade  12,  and  for  following  statewide  progress  on  specific  competencies. 
Eventually,  test  results  will  become  part  of  the  student's  record  through 
grade  12.    In  the  fall,  results  reports  on  the  seven  pilot  systems  will  be 
widely  publicized  to  meet  the  public  need  for  information  on  this  new 
program. 


Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.   The  State  does  not  intend  to  establish  the 
minimum  competency  program  as  a  punishment  or  reward  system  for  grades  3, 
"  6,  and  9.   Test  results  for  these  grade  levels  will  be  used  only  for  diag- 
nostic purposes  in  connection  with  remediation  programs.   A  passing  grade 
on  the  Competency  Test  will  probably  be  required  for  high  school  graduation 
at  the  end  of  twelfth  grade:   there. 1s  also  the  possibility,  however,  that 
the  Board  will^make  the  test  optional,  and  that  those  who  take  and  pass  the 
'test  will  receive  some  sort  of  special  credit  on  their  records. 
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Consequences  to  programs.   Program  development  will  be  the  primary 
emphasis  statewide,  and  an  effort  to  prevent  minimums  from  becoming  maxi- 
mums will  be  made  by  mean;  of  the  proper  placement  and  emphasis  of  these 
competencies  1n  the  scope  and  sequence' of  the  Instructional  curriculum. 
The  results  of  the  program  will  be  used'  in  curriculum  revision  in  staff 
development,  and  to  provide  leadership  for  school  instruction.  These 
purposes  will  be  accomplished  through  a  state-designed  but  decentralized 
system,  operated  by  12  mini -consortiums.  This  system  will      financed  by 
the  State  but  will  be  designed  to  be  responsive  to  local  needs. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


At  this  time,  students  with  Iearn1ng,d1sab1l1ties,  in  which  category 
the  State. places  any  student  who  has  ever  been  in  a  learning  disabilities 
program,  need  not  take  the  competency  tests.   By  July  1,  1979,  after 
*  receiving  the  recommendations  of  a  special  committee,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  is  to  issue  a  policy  statement  identifying  the  special  popula- 
tions for  whom  special  requirements  for  testing  and  graduation  may  be 
established,  and  listing  the  alternative  modes  of  assessment,-  alternative 
competencies,  and  alternative  graduation  certificates  that  may  be  utilized. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 

'  N 

.  General  program  staffing.   Thus  far,  all  materials. for  the  minimum 
competency  program  have  been  developed  by  the  Committee  of  100.   The  pilot 
program  has  been  incremented  by  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  pilot 
systems,  directed  and  aided  by  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Instruction  and  five  other  Division  of  Instruction  full-time  staff  members, 
who  are  specialists  in  reading,  language,  and  mathematics.  These  staff 
members,  with  the  help  of  an  outside  consulting  agency,  have  begun  to 
gather  data  from  the  pilot  systems  to  aid  in  deciding  the  following  ques- 
tions: 


(1)  Who  will  set  the  standards  and  how  will  they  be  set? 

(2)  Who  will  administer  and  score  the  tests:   the  State,  the  local 
districts,  or  outside  consultants? 
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The  five  staff  specialists  are  also  members  of  a  42-person  Task  Force 
on  Testing  formed  by  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Committee  of j 100  1n 
June  1978.  The  Task  Force  on  Testing  1s  chaired  by  four  persons  -selected 
by  the  Steering  Committee:   the  Superintendent,  the  Chairperson  of  the 
Committee  on  Competencies,  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Division  of. 
Instruction,  and  a  representative  from  the  Board  of  Education;  At  the 
direction  of  the  Steering  Committee,  42  persons  were  selected  to  serve  on 
the  Task  Force:   27  classroom  teachers,  nine  testing  specialists,  and  six  . 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Standards,  Competencies,  and  Assessment. 
The  members  are  divided  equally  among  three  subgroups,  one  each  for  read- 
ing, language,  and  mathematics. 

This  group,  with  the  help  of*  outside  consultants,  will  be  reponslble 
for  selecting  or  writing  the  actual  test  Items,  constructing  the  tests, 
and  making  recommendations  on  how  to  decide  the  two  Issues  listed  above. 
Further  Input  Into  the  standard-setting  and  scoring  issues  will  be  provided 
by  Board  of  Education  personnel  1n  the  Division  of  Evaluation; 


Approximate  costs  and  funding  sources.   To  date,  the  Alabama  minimum 
competency  program  has  cost  the  State  approximately  $100,000,  which  1s 
about  two*f1fths  of  v$he* total  appropriation  built  Into  the  budget.  The 
Superintendent,  estimates  that  the  cost  of  program  Implementation  and  annual 
operating  costs  will  be  $5-10,000,000.   This  figure  Includes  the  costs  of 
all  curriculum  and  test  development,  staff  development,  test  administra- 
tion, and  program  administration.   There' have  been  no  unanticipated  costs 
Incurred;  expenses  for  such  Items  as  released  time  for  teachers,  printing, 
and  staff  development  had  all  been  taken  Into  consideration. 

All  funding  1s  expected  to  come  from  the  State  legislature  and  from 
educational  trust  funds,  but  so  far,  requests  for  funds  from  the  legisla- 
ture have  been  limited  to  start-up  costs.   The  budget  for  1979-80  now 
before  the  legislature,,  Includes  a^request  for  funds  to  continue  develop- 
ment of  the  program.  ^ 


Program  Evaluation 


Methods  of  program  evaluation  will  be  designed  and  Implemented  by  the 
Program  Planning  and  Auditing  Division  of  the  State  Department,  1n  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Education.    Evaluation  will  focus  on  the  Issues  of 
parent  involvement  in  the  program,  the  use  of  personnel,  remediation, 
Title  I  changes,  financing,  and  programs  for  different  types  of  students. 
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Future  Directions 


At  some  later  date  which  1s  yet  unspecified,  the  Committee  of  100  will 
begin  to  develop  requirements  1n  other  areas  such  as  social  studies,  arts, 
sciences,  and  physical  education.  These  may  be  tied  to  graduation  1n  some, 
way,  although,  no  decisions  to  that  effect  have  yet  been  made. 

In  the  future,  the  remediation  program  will  also  be  a  focus  of  program 
Innovations.  The  State  expects  to  provide  a  number  of  options  for  remedia- 
tion programs,  but  decisions  will  be  made,  at  the  local  level  through 
"1n-house  team  planning  decisions."  One  strong  possibility  1s  a  system  by 
which  students  who  need  remediation  will  be  grouped  according  to  the  skills 
1n  which  they  need  further  instruction;  a  teacher  w1U  then  be  assigned  to 
provide  remediation  for  that  group. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  would  also  like  to  e<per1ment  to  deter- 
mine the  best  methods  of  involving  parents  1n  the  Education  process. 
Pesearch  on  this  Issue  win  begin  after  the  pilot-testing  in  the  fall  of 
1979,  and  the  Board  may  use  a  variety  of  approaches  to  inform  parents  of  . 
the  minimum  competency  program  and  to  promote  their  actual  participation 
1n  the  education  of  their  children.   "Bringing  the  program  to  the  people," 
according  to  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Division  of  Instruction,  "ma^ 
be  more  successful  than  bringing  the  people  to  the  program." 
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ARIZONA 


Arizona  has  a  competency-based  program  1n  which  student  achievement  1n 
reading,  writing,  and  computation  1s  monitored.  The  program  was  Initiated- 
by  a  1972  legislative  mandate,  which  recognizes  the  autonomy  of  the  local 
school  districts.   It  was  mandated  that  all  local  districts  would  determine 
performance  standards  1n  the  mandated  skill  areas  for  their  own  students. 
In  addition,  the  State  Board"  of  Education  Issued  a  policy  statement  which 
requires  that  the  students  (1)  attain  at  least  a  sixth-grade  competence- 1n 
those  skills  prior  to  receiving  the  eighth-grade  certificate  of  promotion, 
and  (2)  demonstrate  an  ability  to  read  at  a  ninth-grade  level  prior  to 
graduation  from  high  school.  The  State  Board  policy  1s  1n  addition  to  the 
^regular  course  of  study  requirements  for  elementary  schools  and  graduation 
requirements  for  high  schools. 


Legislative  and" Policy  History 


Policy  history.   The  establishment. of  a  competency-based  program 
1n  Arizona  was  the  legislative  response  to  the  climate  of  opinion  which 
prevailed  1n  the  State  1n  the  early  1970s.   Reports  such  as  those  Issued 
by  the  American  College  Testing  Program  and  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  documented  a  steady  decline  1n  student  performance  levels  . 
over  a  period  of  years.    In  addition,  Informal  reports  from  spokesmen 
for  business  and  Industry  Indicated  an  Increasing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  skill  level  of  Arizona  high  school  graduates  who  entered  the  Jabor 
market  Immediately  after  graduation.   Although  they  had  received  high 
school  diplomas,  the  graduates  were  considered  to  be  seriously  deficient 
1n  the  basic,  skills  required  to  function  effectively,  since  they  were 
found,  1n  many  Instances,  to  be  unable  to  read  Instructions,  fill  put 
applications,  or  perform  simple  arithmetic  calculations. 

Arizona  educators  and  parents,  as  well  as  ^he  general  public,  were 
disturbed  by  these  reports,  and  1n  response  to  their  concern,  tlje  legis- 
late passed  the  Arizona  Revised  Statute  (ARS)  15-102  1n  1972,  directing 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  work  with  the  local  school  districts  1n 
establishing  a  program  by  June  30,  1975  for  the  "continuous  uniform  eval-  ^ 
uatlon"  of  student  achievement  in  the  basic  subjects.   The  basic  subjects, 
as  specified  by  the  legislation,  Include  reading,  writing,  and  computa- 
tional skills.   The  legislative  mandate  also  instructed  the  local  school 
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districts  to  establish  "measurable  performance  objectives"  1n  the  basic 
subjects  by  the  June  30,  1975  deadline.  * 

In  Its  turn,  the  Board  of  Education  formulated  and  Issued  a  policy 
statement  which  Imposed  the  following  two  requirements: 

%  (1)  -  eaclf  student  shall  attain  at  least  a. sixth-grade  competence 

1n  reading,  computational,  and  written  communicative  skills  as 
determined  by  the  local  district,  prior  to  receiving  the  stan- 
dard eighth-grade  certificate  of  promotion; 

(2)   each  student  shall  demonstrate  an  ability  to  read  at  the  ninth- 
grade  level  of  proficiency,  as  shall  be  established  by  the  local 
district,  prior  zo  graduation  from  high  school. 

Both  requirements  were  to  become 'effective  after  January  1,  1976;  and 
in  both4  cases  the  State  Board , granted  autonomy  to  the  local  districts  1n 
the  matter  of  determining  and  setting  the  competency^standards  for  these 
requirements.  „  \ 

Phase  of  implementation.   There  1s  a  wide  range  of  variation  Ijn  the 
degree  to  which  the  local  districts  have  complied  with  the  directions  of 
the  legislature  and  the- State  Board.   Below  are  compliance  figures  for  185 
out  of  195  local,  districts,  taken  from  the  1978  Sunmary  Report  prepared 
for  the  legislature  by  the  Director  of  the  Continuous  Uniform  Evaluation 
System  (CUES).  . 

Development  ImpTementation 

Reading  Performance  Objectives  94.9% 

Writing  Perfprmance  Objectives  87.2%  74.9% 

Computation  Performance  Objectives         88.7%  82.6%' 


The  Summary  Report  also  gives  a  breakdown  of  the  compliance  figures  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  local  district.   Local  school  districts  with  a 
student1 enrollment  of  more  than  10,000  display  100%  compliance  1n  both  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  performance  objectives;  local  districts 
with  an  enrollment  of  less  than  1,000  students  tend  to  have,  the  lowest 
compliance  figures. 
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Goals  and  Purposes 

V 

'  /  * 

%  General  goals.  The  State  Board  of  Education  Intends  every  student 
to  $ave/an  equal  opportunity  to  learn  to  read  and  write  effectively,  and 
to'masxer  the  basic  computational  skills. 

Specific  purposes.  The  State  Board  policy, states  that  each  student 
must  attain  at  least  a  sixth-grade  competency  1n  reatfing,  computational, 
and  writing  skills  Rrior  to  receiving  the  standard  eighth-grade  certifi- 
cate of  promotion.  ,  *    •.  . 

The  State  Board  further  requires  that  each  student  shall  demonstrate 
ability  to  read  at  a  ninth-grade  level  of  proficiency  prior  to  graduation 
from  high  school.  • 


Competencies  •  _  e 

■> 

The  competency  areas  which  ARS  15-102  specifies  are  reading,  writing, 
and  computational  skills.   Since  each  local  district  must  Establish  its  own 
"measurable  performance  oojectlves"  within  the  context  of  CUES,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  distributed  to  all  the  local  districts  Its  Suggested 
Guidelines  for  the  Development  and  Implementation  of a  Continuous  Uniform 
Evaluation  System  (1979,  hereafter  referred  to  as  CUES  Guidelines).    In  the 
CUES  Guidelines,  the  Department  suggests  that  each  local  district  establish 
its  district  goals  1n  the  specified  areas  through  procedures  k    .h  include: 

* '  .  © 

(1)    conducting  workshops  to  familiarize  the;  local  district  staff 
with  CUES;  and  to  benefit  from  staff  suggestions  and  partici- 
pation; . 

»      (2)    developing  a  detailed,  sequenced  plan  for  instruction  in  each 
specified  competency  area; 

(3)    developing  or  selecting  performance  objectives  which  derive 
from. the  sequenced  instruction  plan. 

The  Department  of  Education  can  advise  the  local  districts  «on  the  methods 
they  use  to  implement  CUES;' 1t  does  not,  however,  have  the  authority  to 
require  that  the  local  districts  follow  its  advice. 
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Standards  and, Standard  Setting 

.  •  * 

The  Board  of  Education,  requires  that  a  student  demonstrate  at  ieast 
a  slxth^grade  competency  leyeV  1n  the  basic  subjects  to  receive  an  eighth- 
grade  certificate  of  promotion."  To  graduate  from  high  school,  a  Student 
must  demonstrate  a  ninth-grade  level  of  proficiency  1n  reading.   In  enforc« 
1ng  these  two ; requirements,  the  local  districts  are  free  to  set  their  own. 
standards.  ■  '  ,  '  * 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

*  • 

The  local  districts^  set  their  own  schedules  for  testing  and  make 
their  own  decisions  on  the  grade  levels  at  which  testing  1s  to  occur. 


Test  Instruments 

The  CUES  Guidelines  discussion ^of  testing  makes  a  strong  case  for 
the  use  of  cr 1 ter  1 1  on-referenced  test  Instruments  by  local  districts,  since 
these  tests  can  assess  student  achievement  of  particular  objectives,  permit 
student  evaluation  to  take  place  on  a  continuous  basis,  and  allow  for  flex- 
1b1Hty-and  variety  1n  the  testing  arrangements.   The  Department  functions 
1n  an  advisory  capacity  with  respect  to  the  local  district  choice. of  test- 
ing instruments;  all  decisions,  however,  are  left  to  the  local  school 
district. 


Test  Administration  ~ 

•  « 

All  decisions  about  test  administration  are  left  to  the  discretion 
of  each  local  district.  There  are  no  State  guidelines. on  this  subject. 

*  *  i. 

Scoring  and  Analysis  * 


There  is  no  discussion  in  the  CUES  Guidelines  on  the  scoring  and 
analysis  of  tests;  all  matters  connected  with  the  subject  are  for  the 
local  district  to  decide. 
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Reporting/Dissemination 


In  the  CUES  Guidelines  the  Department  of  Education  points  out  that  a 
continuous  uniform  evaluation  system  should  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
complete  and  accurate  records  of  each  student's  achievement  of  the  perfor- 
mance requirements  throughout  the  student's  educational  career.   If  the 
student  should  transfer  to  another  school  within  the  system,  the  student's 
record  should  follow  him. 

The  Department  also  describes  the  elements  of  a  parent  reporting 
system,  and  lists  diverse  methods  of  keeping  parents  informed  about  the 
program  and  about  an  Individual  student's  progress.   These  methods  Include 
written  reports,  parent  conferences,  aid  orientation  sessions  for  parents 
at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year.  rThe  Department  has  no  power  to 
enforce  Its.  recommendations. 

On  the  subject  of  disseminating  Information  about  CUES  results  to 
any  larger  audience,  there  are  no  Department  suggestions. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations  . 

0 

The  governing  board  of  each  school  district  1s  to  be  responsible  for 
developing  a  course  of  study  and  graduation  requirements  for  all  children 
placed  1n  special  education  programs  1n  accordance  with  R  7-2-401  et  seq. 
Students  placed  in* special  education  classes  K-12  are  eligible  to  receive 
the  standard  certificate  of  promotion  or  a  high  school  diploma  without 
meeting  -State  competency  requirements,  but  reference  to  special  education 
placement  will  be  placed  on  the  students'  transcript  or  permanent  file. 

Special  provisions  have  been  made  for  limited  English-speaking  stu- 
dents. Learning  to  read  English  may  be  facilitated  for  these  students  by 
first  teaching  them  to  read  in  their  native  language.  Materials  for  this 
purpose  are  to  be  provided  for  limited  English-speaking  students  who  come 
from  linguistic  or  cultural  groups  that  make  up  a- significant  minority  in 
Arizona's  population. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Department  of  Education,  1n  the 
CUES  Guidelines,  points  out  that  an  alternative  learning  plan  may  some- 
times  be  more  appropriate  to  a  particular  student's  needs  and  abilities. 
When  a  local  district  develops  such  a  plan,  the  Department  recommends  that 
the  local  district  specify  clearly  which  decisions  required  by  the  alter- 
native learning  plan  are  to  be  left  tp  the  administration,  and  which  to 
the  classroom  teacher. 
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Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 

Consequences  to  students.  The  Board  of  Education  policy  states 
that  each  student  must  attain  a  sixth-grade  competency  level  in  reading, 
writing,  and  computational  skills  in  order  to  receive  the  standard  elghthr 
grade  certificate  of  promotion;  moreover,  each  must  demonstrate  the 
ability  to  read  at  the  ninth-grade  level  of 'proficiency  prior  to  high 
school  graduation.   The  most  Important  feature  of  the  Arizona  program, 
however,  1s  that  the  Interpretation  and  Implementation  of. Board  policies 
1s  entirely  1n  the  hands  of  the  local  districts. 

» 

« 

Consequences  to  programs.  There  are  no  mandated  consequences  to 
programs  as  a  result  of  the  legislation*  According  to  the  Department  of 
Education,  local  districts  are  attempting  to  develop  timely  and  appro- 
priate remedial  programs.    In  Phoenix,  for  example,  procedural  manuals 
which  have  been  developed  for  dealing  with  special  needs  and/or  learning 
difficulties  of  students  state  that  each  student  must  be  given  a  program 
of  instruction  designed  to  meet  his/her  specific  needs. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 

* 

Approximate  costs  and  funding  sources.   No  up-to-date  Information  is 
available  as  to  costs.   The  State  provided  $400,000— $200,000  1n  1976  and 
$200,000  in  1977— to  the  local  districts  f or  tUES  but  has  not  allocated 
monies  for  the  program  since  then. 


Program  Evaluation 

*. 

No  formal  evaluation  of  the  program  has  been  conducted.   Some  local 
districts  have  been  satisfied  with  their  efforts,  and  claim  that  standards 
have  risen,  and  that  a  general  tightening  up  of  the  educational  program 
has  occurred. 
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Future  Directions 

♦  •  *  * 

♦ 

A  statewide  conference  on  CUES  was  held  1n  June  1979  1n  order  for 
districts  to  share  their  experiences  1n  Implementing  CUES  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  its  Improvement.  Out  of  the  conference  came  expressed 
concerns  for  developing:  -  * 

r 

(1)  CUES  Workshops  for  similar  size  districts; 

(2)  Instructional  materials  for  specific  skill  areas; 

(3)  repllcable  CUES  for  districts  of  similar  size,  with  similar 
problems,  projects,  and  constituencies; 

» 

(4)  more  Information *on  CUES  at  the  high  schoollevel; 

(5)  resource  information  to  11st  available  specialists,  speakers,  * 
„   suppliers,  and  support  services; 

(6)  alternative  learning  plans;  and 

(7)  applicable  plans  that  encompass  the,  needs  of  all  students. 

♦ 

(SDE,  1979b) 


9 

ERIC 
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CALIFORNIA 


'  In  California,  a  State  law,  which- was  enacted  1n  September  1976, 
became  effective  on  January  1,  1977,  and  was  amended  a  year  later, 
requires  that  each  district  In  the  State  develop  proficiency  assessment 
procedures.   The  law  places  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  design  and 
Implementation  of  the  proficiency  assessment  procedures  dn  the  governing 
board  of  each  school  district,   After  June  1980,  no  diploma  may  be  Issued 
to*  a  person  1n  the  State  of  California  "who  has  not  met  the  "standards  of 
proficiency"  of  the  district  1n  which  the  person  1s  enrolled.   The  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Department  of  Education  are  required  to 
provide  guidance  and  technical  assistance  to  the  local  districts  but  are 
not  permitted  to  establish  either  a  statewide  set  of  standards  of 
proficiency  or  a  statewide  examination  program. 

The  local  districts  must  assess  each  student's  performance  1n  "reading 
comprehension,  writing,  and  computation  skills,"  although  other  skills- may 
be  Included  as  part  of  the  standards  of*  proficiency.    Each  of  the  three 
skill  areas  must  be  assessed  four  times  during  the  student's  educational 
program  to  ensure  that  the  student  1s  making  reasonable  progress  toward 
the  "standards  of  proficiency"  that  are  required  for  high  school  gradua- 
tion.  Specifically,  students  must  be  assessed  once  1n  grades  4-6,  once 
1n  grades  7-9,  and  twice  1n  grades  10  and  11.   The  local  districts  are 
responsible  for  establishing  the  specific  schedule  of  testing  within  these 
grade  spans. 

At  each  stage  of  the  testing  process,  students  who  are  not  able 
to  meet  the  required  level  of  proficiency  must  be  provided  with  remedial 
Instruction.   Each  district  1s  required  to  hold  a  conference  Including  the 
principal  (or  the  principal's  designee),  the  parent,  a  teacher  familiar 
with  the  student,  and  the  student  to  describe  the. student's  progress  and 
the  remedial  program  planned  for  the  student.   The  Department  has  prepared 
guidelines  to  provide  Information  to  the  local  districts  1n  their  design 
of  proficiency  assessment  programs  with  its  associated  remediation. 
Special  provisions  of  the  law  and  the  Department's  guidelines  address 
the  issues  of  minority,  limited  English-speaking,  special  education,  and 
migrant  students. 
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Legislative  and  Policy  History 


Policy  history,  The  Initial  legislation  requiring  proficiency 
assessment  was  drafted  by  Gary  K.J  Hart,  Assemblyman,  35th  District  of 
California.*   It  wasenacted  1n  September- 1976 ,  as  Assembly  Bill  3408 
(Chapter  856,  Statutes  of  1976),  and  became  effective  on  January  1,  1977. 
Assembly  Bill  3408  specified  that  high  school  districts  (those  maintaining 
only  schools  with  grades  9-12)  and  unified  school  districts  (those  main- 
taining elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high  schools)  are  required 
to:    (1)  establish  standards  of  proficiency  1n  reading  comprehension, 
writing,  and' computation  for  the  district;  (2)  assess  the  performance 
of  students  1n  grades  7-11  on  a  prescribed  schedule. 

On  September  17,  1977,  the  California  legislature  enacted  Assembly 
Bill  65  (Chapter  894,  Statutes  of  1977),  which  extended  the  requirement 
for  the  definition  of  proficiency  requirements  from  secondary  grades  to 
elementary  school  grades  and  required  the  assessment  of  student  perfor- 
mance 1n  grades  4-6.   A  basic  provision  of  the  original  legislation, 
however,  was  maintained,  I.e.,  that  the  sole  responsibility  for  estab- 
lishing standards  of -prof 1c1ency  and  assessing  students  resided  with 
the  local  school  districts. 

In  1978  the  enactment  of  Assembly  Bill  2043  (Chapter  893,  Statutes 
of  1978)  made  further  changes  1n  the  State  requirements  for  proficiency 
assessment  and  dealt  with  the  power  of  the  local  school  districts  to  set 
differential  standards  of  proficiency  for  "pupils  with  diagnosed  learning 
disabilities."   The  provisions  of  this  act  substantially  clarified  the 
processes  which  the  local  districts  may  use  if  they  choose  to  establish 
differential  standards  of  proficiency. 

In  summary,  Assembly  Bill  3408  initiated  the  establishment  of  pro- 
ficiency standards  and  their  assessment  in  grades  7-12.   Next,  Assembly 
Bill  65  extended  the  proficiency  standards  to  the  4-6  grade  levels. 
Finally,  Assembly  Bill  2043  clarified  the  application  of  standards  of 
proficiency  in  the  assessment  of  students  with  learning  disabilities. 


♦California  has  a  separa  e  examination  which  can  be  taken  by  persons  who 
are  16  years  old  or  older,  1f  they  have  completed  a  year  of  the  tenth  grade 
or  will  have  completed  a  year  of  tenth  grade  at  the  end  of  the  semester  1n 
which  the  regular  test  date  occurs  (CSDE,  1978).    Each  person  who  passes 
the  test  will  be  awarded  a  certificate  of  proficiency  and  will  be  permitted 
to  exit  from  school.   This  program  1s  called  the  California  High  School 
Proficiency  Examination  (CHSPE).    It  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
proficiency  assessment  requirements. 
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Phase  of  Implementation.   The  legislation  specifies  a  definite 
schedule  for  the  Implementation  of  requirements  by  the  local  districts 
and  for  the  technical  assistance  which  the  Department  must  give  to  these 
districts.   Assembly  Bill  3408  requires  that  by  June  1978  standards  of 
proficiency  In  basic  skills  for  school  districts  maintaining  a  junior  or  - 
senior  high  school  be  established.   Similarly,  Assembly  Bill  65  requires 
school  districts  maintaining  grades  6-8,  or  the  equivalent,  to  adopt  by 
June  1979  standards  of  proficiency  1n  basic  skills  for  students  1n  those 
grades.   Assembly  Bill  3(408  specifies  that,  after  June  1980,  no  student 
will  receive  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  high  school  without  meeting  the 
standards  of  proficiency  specified  by  his  or  her  district.   To  articulate 
standards  of  proficiency  between  elementary  schools  and  their  associated  . 
high  schools,  Assembly  B111  65  requires  that  representatives  Of  high 
school  and  elementary  school  districts  meet  prior  to  June  1,  1979  to  plan 
this  articulation  and  to  continue  meeting  until  the  articulation  process 
has  been  completed.  With  respect  to  the  technical  assistance  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  Department  must:  (1)  by 
April  1,  1977,  distribute,  to  each  school  district  maintaining  a  junior 
high  or  high  school,  examples  of  minimum  academic  standards  for  graduation 
Including  performance  Indicators;  (2)  by  February  1,  1978  distribute,  to 
each  school  district  maintaining  a  junior  or  senior  high  school,  a 
"framework  for  assessing  pupil  proficiency."   By  February  1,  1979,  the 
same  or  similar  framework  must  be  distributed  to  every  elementary  school. 


Associated  litigation.    To  date,  no  litigation  has  been  filed 
against  local  school  districts  or  the  State  Board  of  Education  concerning 
State  proficiency  assessment  requirements.    However,  1n  its  effort  to 
provide  local  districts  with  the  best  possible  technical  assistance,  the 
Department  has  developed  an  appendix  to  its  Technical  Assistance  Guide 
for  Proficiency  Testing  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Guide).,  Appendix  K 
of  the  Guide,  entitled  "Developing  Proficiency  Programs  1n  California 
Public  Schools:    Some  Legal  Implications  and  a  Suggested  Implementation 
Procedure,"  constitutes  a  form  of  "preventive"  legal  advice.    It  points 
out  a  series  of  issues  which  may  give  rise  to  legal  problems  in  the 
competency  testing  programs,  including: 


(1)  the  potential  for  racial  and  linguistic  discrimination; 

(2)  inadequate  advance  notice  and  phase-in  prior  to  the  initial  use 
of  the  tests  as  a  graduation  requirement; 

(3)  possible  lack  of  psychometric  validity  or  reliability  of  the 
tests; 
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(4)  Inadequate  match ? between  the  Instructional  program  and  the  test; 

(5)  .  Inadequate  remedl^L  Instruction  that  creates  or  reinforces 

tracking;  m 

(6)  unfair  apportionment  of  responsibility  between  students  and 
educators  for  test  failures. 

f 

c 

These  issues  are  discussed  and  a  suggested  strategy  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  proficiency  assessment  1n  two  phases  1s  suggested.   Phase  I 
emphasizes  linking  proficiency  testing  to  the  existing  school  curriculum 
and  Instructional  program,  and  Phase  II  presents  the  possibility  of 
extending  the  proficiency  exam  to  new  areas,  with  associated  curriculum 
changes.   Appendix  K  also  speaks  to  issues  of  community  Involvement  and 
the  validity  of  the  assessment  Instruments. 


Goals  and  Purposes 


General  goals.   As  stated  1n  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Code 
of  the  State  of  California  which  resulted  from  Assembly. Bill  3408,  as 
modified  by  Assembly  Bill  65,  M1t  1s  the  Intent  of  the  legislature  that 
pupils  attending  public  schools  1n  California  acquire  the  knowledge, 
skills,  and  confidence  required  to  function  effectively  1n  contemporary 
society."   The  rationale  for  the  legislation  1s  based  on  the  findings, 
stated  1n  the  bill,  that:    (1)  high  school  graduation  requirements  are 
generally  related  to  "seat  time"  and  tied  to  college  entrance  require- 
ments; (2)  some  pupils  currently  graduating  from  the  public  schools  lack 
competence  in  essential  communication  and  computation  skills,  and  the 
confidence  that  they  can  cope  successfully  with  a  complex  society. 


Specific  purposes.  The  legislature  has  stated  five  specific  purposes 
for  adopting  proficiency  assessment  requirements: 


(1)  to  ensure  the  development  of  clearly  defined. proficiency 
standards  in  basic  communication  and  computation  skills  for 
pupils  attending  public  schools; 

(2)  to  ensure  early  identification  of  pupils  lacking  competence  in 
basic  skills; 
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to  provide  appropriate  assistance  to  pupils  who  lack  competence 
so  that  they  may  achieve  mastery  of  such  skills  prior  to  high 
school  graduation; 

to  provide  students  with  opportunities  to  use  community 
education  resources;  . 

to  develop  and  demonstrate  their  abilities  1n  a  variety  of 
educational  settings  (CSDE,  1977,  p.  1-8). 


California  has  mandated  that  proficiency  assessment  be  a  local  dis- 
trict responsibility.   The  Department  furnishes  only  technical  assistance 
and  training  and  has  no  direct  compliance  monitoring  responsibilities  for 
the  local  programs.   Consequently  each  of  the  following  these  sections  can 
provide  only  a  description  of  the.  requirements  of  the  legislation  and  the 
suggested  guidelines  prepared  by  the  Department  for  local  school  districts 


» 

< 

Competencies 


In  California,  the  State  legislature  has  labeled  competencies  "profi- 
ciency standards."   Legislation  requires  that  proficiency  standards  be 
defined  for  grades  4-6,  7-9,  10  and  11.   Defining  these  competencies  1s 
left  to  the  local  school  district,  subject  to  the  restrictions  that  "such 
standards  shall  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  reading  comprehen- 
sion, writing,  and  computation  skills,  1n  the  English  language,  necessary 
to  success  1n  school  and  life  experiences,  and  shall  be  such  as  will 
enable  Individual  achievement  to  be  ascertained  and  evaluated.  Differen- 
tial standards  and  assessment  procedures  may  be  adopted  for  students  with 
diagnosed  learning  disabilities"  (Assembly  Bill  65  cited  in  CSDE,  1977, 
P.  1-3). 

The  structure  of  the  proficiencies  from  grades  4-12  is  also  not 
mandated,  and  considerable  local  discretion  can  be  exercised  1n  designing 
a  structure  for  these  proficiency  standards.   One  requirement  placed  upon 
districts  is  that  "governing  boards  maintaining  elementary  or  junior  high 
schools  located  within  a  school  district  maintaining  a  high  school  shall 
adopt  standards  of  proficiency  in  basic  skills  which  are  articulated  with 
those  standards  adopted  by  the  school  district  maintaining  the  high 
school"  (CSDE,  1977,  p.  1-4).    However,  the  Department  does  not  have 
explicit  monitoring  responsibilities  for  ensuring  that  such  articulation 
occurs. 


(3) 

<*) 
(5) 
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Two  additional  aspects  of  the  definition  of  the  proficiency  standards 
should  be  highlighted.   First,  English  must  be  the  language  both  for  the 
statement  of  proficiency  standards  and  for  the  achievement  tests  required 
for  high  school  graduation.    (Provisions  for  limited  English-speaking 
'students  will  be  described  later.)   Second,  the  legislation  allows  oppor- 
tunities for  Individual  school  districts  to  develop  differential  standards 
and  assessment  procedures  for  students  whom  they  have  diagnosed  as  having 
learning  disabilities.   The  procedures  for  defining  and  establishing 
differential  standards  were  legislated  1n  more  detail  1n  Assembly  B111  204.3 
arid  are  describee!  1n  Appendix  L  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Guide. 

The  final  requirement  of  the  legislation  1s  that  a  "standard  of 
proficiency  shall  be  adopted  by  the  governing  board  of  local  school 
districts  with  the  active  Involvement  of  parents  broadly  reflective  of 
the  socioeconomic  composition  of  the  district,  administrators,  teachers, 
-  counselors,  and,  with  respect  to  standards  1n  secondary  schools,  pupils" 
(Assembly  Bill  65  cited  1n  CSDE,  1977).   Although  the  legislation  does  not 
detail  the  specific  process  that  local  districts  must  utilize  to  meet  this 
requirement,  the  Guide  Includes  a  section,  entitled  "Initiating  Commun- 
ity Involvement"  which  sets  out  the  Issues  that  must  be  addressed  1n  order 
to  obtain  "active  Involvement"  of  the  community i   A  basic- principle  of  the 
Department  1s  "that  the  public  schools  belong  to  the  people.   A  decision  „ 
as  critical  as  determining  graduation  requirements,  Including  proficiency 
standards,  needs  community  Involvement  to  Insure  acceptance  and  support" 
(CSDE,  1977,  p.  III-6).   Therefore,  the  local  district  should  make  a  con- 
certed effort  throughout  the  process  to  Involve  the  community  by  means  of  * 
advisory  committees,  questionnaires,  and  the  like  (see  Appendix  H  of  CSDE, 
1977),  and  should  Increase  community  awareness  through  meetings,  news 
releases,  and  other  Information  dissemination  techniques. 

To  supplement  the  legislated  requirements  associated  with  defining 
, competencies  the  Guide  offers- additional  suggestions  for  the  development 
of  competencies  which  may  be  followed  at  the  discretion  of  the  local 
districts.   The  Department  presents  three  strategies  for  relating  the 
proficiency  assessment  to  specific  courses: 


(1)  proficiency  assessment  may  be  designed  to  fit  the  .course  of 
study; * 

(2)  the  course  of  study  may  be  designed  to  fit  the  proficiency 
assessment; 

(3)  the  course  of  study  and  the  proficiency  assessment  may  be 
combined. 
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Because  of  the  potential  for  litigation,  the  Department  suggests  that 
Strategy  (1)  or  (3)  be  used  1n  the  Initial  stages  of  the  .Implementation 
/Of  the. proficiency  assessment  program  and  that  any  substantial  changes  1n 
the  course  of  study  be  Incorporated  only  after  sufficient, public  Informa- 
tion and  an  adequate  phase-In  period  have  been  provided  (CSOE,  1977, 
Appendix  K).  , 

In  compliance  with  the  legislative  requirement  that  1t  "prepare 
and  distribute  the  framework  for  assessing  pupil  proficiencies,"  the 
Department  includes  1n  Its  Guide  a  set. of  sample  performance  statements 
and  associated  test  questions.   Several  hundred  performance  statements 
are  provided,  but  these  are  designed  to  be  samples  only  and  not  a  state- 
required  curriculum  or  associated  state-required  assessment  tool. 

Specifically,  the  Department  has  organized  the  sample  performance  - 
statements  Into  three  major* areas  corresponding  to  different  approaches 
or  models  for  defining  a  competency  and  measuring  1t.   These  are:  , 

*  * 

(1)    School  context  model— the  model  relies  on  existing  school 
courses  as  a  source  of  the  content  for  performance  statements 
and  assessment  Instruments.   Therefore,  the  content  1s  closely^ 
related  to  courses  1n  reading,  written  expression,  and 
mathematics*,  and  reflects'  the  discrete  skills  traditionally 
taught  in  these  courses.   These  skills  and  samples  of  related 
.performance  standards  are  listed  in  Table  1. 


'v  (2)    Functional  transfer  model— the  model  assesses  whether  students 
can  transfer  learning  from  the  classroom  to  actual  or  simulated 
Ufa  situations  but  assesses  proficiencies  1n  a  school  setting. 
Two  or  more  skills,  in  other  words,  may  be  tested  simultaneously 
on  "tasks"  Involving  charts,  maps,  stories,  measurement  scales, 
etc.   The  Guide  provides  sample  Items  structured  around  these 
tasks. 

(3)   Applied  performance  model— the  model  defines  proficiencies 
and  measures  them  in  the  most  direct  means  possible,  usually 
involving  community  resources  and  content.   The  Guide  suggests 
three  modes  of  applied  performance  tests:    the  highly  structured 
mode,  the/ semi  structured  mode,  and  the  open-structured  mode,,:  In 
a  highly  structured  applied  performance  test  a  student  might  be 
asked  to  answer  various  questions  about  purchasing  a  car  using 
resource  materials  such  as  the  Consumer  Reports  buying  Guide, 
An  example  of  a  semi structured  applied  performance  test  based  on 
the  task  of  buying  a  car  would  require  a  student  to  go  into  the 
community  to  gather  the  resource  materials  and  information 
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TABLE  1  . 

o 

Subcontent  Areas  of  Reading,  Written  Expression,  and  Mathematics  and 
Samples  of  Performance  Standards  1n  the  School  Context  Model 


Reading 

1.0  Structural  Analysis  (6  skills)  * 

2.0   Vocabulary  (6  skills) 

3.0  Comprehension  (8  skills)     ,  * 

e.g.,  Skill  3.2:  Identifying  specific  details  from  two  or-three 
sentences  within,  a  passage. 


Written  Expression 

1.0  Sentence  Recognition  (3  skills) 
2.0  Sentence  Manipulation  (2  skills) 

t 

3.0   Punctuation  (4  skills) 

4.0  Capitalization  (1  skill) 

5.0   Paragraph  Development  (3  skills) 

e.g.,  Skill  5.2:  Recognizing  Inconsistent  verb  tense  within  a  « 
paragraph.  * 

6.0  Word  Forms. (1  skill) 

7.0  Language  Choices  (2  skills) 

8.0   Spelling  (10  skills) 

e.g.,  Skill  8.3:   Recognizing  that  the  /  sound  1s  spelled  ph 
after  an  s  and  gh  or  ff  after  a  short  vowel. 
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Mathematics 

1.0  'Knowledge  of  Arithmetic  Facts  (8  skills)  .  * 

2.0  Arithmetic  Computation  (21  skills) 

*  3.0  Arithmetic  Comprehension  (7  skills) 

e.g.,  Sk1U  3.6:   Recognizing  and  extending  number  patterns.. 

"4.0  Arithmetic  Applications  (15  skills) 

..  .* 

'5.0  Expressions,  Equations,  and  Formulas  (12  skills) 

»  * 

6.0  Intuitive  Geometry  (7  skills) 

7.0  Measurement  (9  skills)  . 

e.g.,  Skill  7.3:  Converting  within  U.S.  Customary  and  Standard 
International  Metric  System  of  Measurement. 

8.0   Interpreting  Data  from  Tables  and  Graphs  (8  skills) 
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needed  to  come  to  a  sound  decision  and  to  defend,  the  decision 
made.  _An  open-structured  approach  to  the  same  task  would 
consist  of  asking  a  student  to  document  the  steps  Involved  1n 
making  the  wisest  decision. 

By  offering  three  models  and  a  substantial  number  of  sample  performance 
statements  and  test  Hems  associated  with  each  of  the  three  models,  the 
Department  has  given  schools  the  opportunity  to  select  appropriate 
materials  for  their  local  situations.   Examples  of  performance  standards 
are  provided  in  Table  1. 


,  By  law,  each  school  district,  during  Its  development  of  proficiency 
assessment  procedures,  must  establish  standards  which  do  not  compare  one 
student  with  another.   Rather,  standards  must  be  based  upon  the  skills  and 
required  of  all  students,  with  the  exception  of  those  with  dlignosed 
learning  disabilities.  " 

Therefore,  1n  its  Guide  the  Department  provides  general  information 
about  the  development  of  these  standards  and  stresses  that  each  district 
must  develop  standards  that  "reflect  the  concerns  of  various  audiences" 
who  w1ll.be  affected  by  the  results  of  the  assessment  program.^  Accord- 
ingly, the  Department  recommends  that  not  only  educators,  but  also 
-students,  parents,  and  other  members  of  the  community  be  involved  In 


the  development  of  the  proficiency  standards. 

Because  of  the  complexity  and  technical  nature  of  this  process,  the 
Department,  in  conjunction  with  an  outside  contractor,  1s  developing  a 
set  of  training  materials  and  procedures  to  assist  California  educators, 
in  standard  setting.   These  materials  will  include  detailed  alternatives 
for  use  by  districts. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 


The  legislation  provides  broad  parameters  for  tie  assessment  of 
students,  but  requires  that  local  districts  determin.i  the  details  of  the 
testing  schedule.   The  parameters  are  that  testing  trust'  occur  at  least 
four  times  during  every  student's  educational  career  in  the  following 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 
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time  frame:   once  1n  grades  4-6,  once  1n  grades  7-9,  tWce  1n  grades  10 
and  11.   Students  who  have  met  the  standards  of  proficiency  for  high 
school  graduation  at  any  point  during  this  process  do  not  have  to  be 
tested  again.    Individual  students  who  do  not  meet  proficiency  standards 
at  each  level  must  be  provided  with  remedial  programs. 

The  purpose  of  the  testing  schedule  1s  to  ensure  that  individual 
pupils  are  making  satisfactory  progress  toward  proficiency  1n  basic 
skills.   The  Intention  1s  to  provide  educators  with  an  early  warning  of  a 
student's  potential  problems.   The  legislation  and  the  Department  place 
sustained  emphasis  on  early  Identification  and  associated  remediation 
because  proficiency  assessment  1s  viewed  as  a  total  process  of  assessment, 
counseling,  Instruction,  and  reassessment,  of  which  the  testing  and  stan- 
dard setting  are  only  parts. 


Design  and  Implementation  of  each  of  the  program  elements  treated  1n 
the  following  four  sections  are  the  sole  responslbllty  of  the  local  school 
district.   The  Department  provides  technical  assistance  1n  the  form  of 
materials,  workshops,  and  responses  to  Individual  questions,  but  1s  not 
responsible  for  regulation  or  compliance  with  any  specifications.  There- 
fore, the  discussion  which  follows  centers  on  the  technical  advice  which 
the  Department  gives  to  local  school  districts  and  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  specific  strategies  selected  by  local  districts  1n  establishing 
proficiency  assessment  procedures. 


Test  Instruments 


The  local  districts  have  the  sole  responsiblity  for  designing,  pro- 
ducing, and  Implementing  nrofidency  assessment  instruments.    Each  school 
district  may  develop  or  select  the  Instrument  which  1t  deems  appropriate. 
The  Department  of  Education  has  no  direct  authority  to  monitor  the  quality 
arid  appropriateness  of  these  Instruments,  even  though  it  provides  technical 
assistance  and  advice  to  local  districts  to  support  their  test  development 
activities. 

The  primary  materials  provided  by  the  Department  are  the  Technical 
'    'Assistance  Guide  and  the  volume  entitled  Sample  Assessment  Excerciee  Manual 
for  Proficiency  Assessment  (CSDE,  1978)  which  contains  about  1,200  test 
items  and  field-test  data.   The  Department  also  provided  30  regional 
workshops  for  approximately  2,500  administrators,  teachers,  and  school 
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board  members  following  the- release  of  the  Guide*   Similar  regional  work- 
shops were  presented  at  14  sites  for  district  staffs  following  the  release 
of  the  Sample  Assessment  Exevoise Manual* 

The  Guide  and  Its  appendices  bring  forward  a  variety  of  Issues  asso- 
ciated with  assessment  Instrument  development  and  provide  guidelines  for 
all  aspects  of  test  development.   These  guidelines  Include:    (1)  consider- 
ation of  the  three  approaches  to  generating  assessment  Items,  described 
earlier;  (2)  consideration  of  the  special  problems  associated  with  the 
assessment  of  non-  or  limited  Engl1sh-speak1nj  students;  (3)  procedures 
for  selecting,  as  opposed  to  developing,  assessment  instruments;  (4)  pro- 
cedures for  reviewing  and  pretesting  assessment  Instruments.  . In  addition 
to  covering  psychometric  Issues  1n  the  development  of  achievement  measure- 
ment Instruments,  the  Guide  also  examines  the  concerns  associated  with 
racial  and  linguistic  discrimination  and  the  match  between  instructional 
programs  and  the  tests. 

With  respect  to  test  bias,  the  Department,  in  Appendix  M  of  the 
Guide  presents  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  development  of  test  items 
which  minimize  bias,  and  of  the  Implementation  of  an  unbiased  testing 
program.   The  appendix  lists  12  steps  which  can  be  taken  to  minimize  bias 
and  maximize  fairness;  1t  also  discusses  Issues  in  test  administration 
.  such  as  providing  adequate  notice  to  parents  and  students  about  graduation 
requirements. 

Concerning  the  issue  of  "Inadequate  match  between  the  instructional 
program  and  the  tests,"  the  Guide  emphasizes  that  a  test  must  have  three 
types  of  validity:    (1)  content  validity,  as  defined  by  the  American 
Psychological  Association  in  its  standards  for  educational  and  psycholog- 
ical tests  (I.e.,  the  degree  to  which  test  Items  represent  the  performance 
domain  they  are  designed  to  measure);  (2)  curriculum  validity,  defined  as 
"a  measure  of  how  well  test  Items  represent  the  objectives  of  the  curri- 
culum"; and  (3)  instructional  validity,  defined  as  the  measure  of  how  well 
the  "objectives  are  translated  into  topics  actually  taught  in  the  class- 
rooms."   It  is  clear  that  the  chain  of  relationships  from  the  test  1tems\ 
to  a  performance  domain,  from  a  performance  domain  to  curricukim  objec- 
tives, and  from  curriculum  objectives  to  classroom  instruction  must  all  be 
dealt  with  1n  the  development  of  proficiency  assessment  instruments.  (See 
Appendix  K  of  the  Guide  for  an  explicit  discussion  of  this  Issue.) 
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Test  Administration 


All  test  administration  1s  the  sole  responsibility  of  local  districts. 
Local  districts  are  free  to  establish  their  own. procedures  for  coordinat- 
ing test  administration,  for  utilizing  their  own  personnel  and  Internal 
resources,  or  for  acquiring  test  administration  services  from  outside  the 
district.   The  Department,  however,  does  make  detailed  suggestions,  to  the 
local  districts  on  how  to  facilitate  test  administration.   These  sugges- 
tions take  up  relatively  simple  matters  of  management,  such  as  how  to 
present  clear  and  adequate  Information  to  the  students  about  the  time, 
date,  and  place  of  assessment,  as  well  as  more  complex  issues,  such  as  how 
to  minimize  student  anxiety  during  the  testing  process. 


Scoring  and  Analysis 

Districts  are  responsible  for  all  scoring  and  analysis  associated 
with  proficiency  testing;  the  State  provides  no  additional  funds  to 
districts  for  this  procedure. 

In  Its  Guide ,  the  Department,  however,  suggests  several  types  of 
analyses  which  may  help  a  district  to  make,  use  of  the  proficiency  examin- 
ation information.   These  analyses,  presented  in  Appendix  E,  include: 


(1)  student  progress  charts; 

(2)  Individual  student  mastery  reports; 

(3)  item  analyses  reports;  and 

(4)  objective  matrix  reports. 


Reporting/Dissemination 

The  reporting  and  dissemination  activities  are  entirely  the 
responsibility  of  local  districts;  however,  legislation  dictates  the 
specific  nature  of  the  reports  made  to  students  who  fall  and  to  their 
parents  or  guardians.   The  Department  suggests  strategies  for  reporting 
results  to  the  local  school  district  governing  boards,  to  the  public 
through  various  news  media,  and  to  educators  in  the  district.    A  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  types  of  information  to  be  reported  and  kept  on 
record  is  provided  in  the  Guide. 
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The  specific  legislative  requirements  for  reporting  results  to  , 
students  who  fall  the  proficiency  requirements,  as  well  as  to  their 
parents  or  guardians,  are  as  follows: 

In  the  case  of  any  pupil -who  does  not  demonstrate  sufficient 
progress  towards  mastery  of  basic  skills  so  that  he/she  will 
be  able  to  meet  prescribed  standards  upon  exit  from  the  sixth, 
eighth  or  twelfth  grade,  whichever  1s  appropriate,  the  principal 
shall  arrange  a  conference  among  the  principal  or  the  principalis 
designee,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil,  and  a  teacher 
familiar  with  the  pupil's  progress  to  discuss  the  results  of  the 
Individual  pupil  assessment  and  recommend  actions  to  further  the 
pupil's  progress.  * 

(2)  The  pupil  and  the  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  requested  in 
writing  to  attend  the  conference.  . 

(3)  At  the  conference  the  principal  or  the  principal's  designee 
shall  describe  the  Instructional  program  which  shall  be  provided 
to  assist  the  pupil  to  master  basic  skills.    If  the  parent  or 
guardian  does  not  attend  the  conference,  the  principal  or  the 
principal's  designee  shall  communicate  such  information  by  other 
means  within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  the  conference  (Assembly 
Bill  65  cited  in  CSDE,  1977,  p.  1-6). 


The  State  provides  all  th^  funds  necessary  to  reimburse  the  local 
districts  for  the  notification  which  the  legislation  requires  when  a 
student  does  not  meet  proficiency  standards.   This  single  fact  emphasizes 
the  legislation's  intent  to  ensure  that  everyone  affected  by  a  student 
failure— educators,  the  student,  and  the  student's  parent  or  guardian- 
will  communicate  and  participate  1n  the  design  of  a  remedial  program  for 
that  student. 

In  Appendix  F  of  the  Guide,  the  Department  has  provided  "a  sample 
form  for  recording  information  on  the  proficiency  assessment  conferences" 
required  by  the  legislation. 

The  Department  also  recommends  that  local  districts  regularly  report 
their  program  results  with  accompanying  explanatory  materials  to  governing 
board  members  in  order  to  assist  them  in  establishing  policies  that  will 
result  1n  higher  quality  education.   Further,  to  ensure  that  the  public 
will  receive  adequate  information,  the  Department  offers  the  schools  a 
strategy  for  supplying  the  news  media  with  both  background  information  and 
detailed  results  of  the  performance  assessment  in  the  form  of  "background 
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Information  and  sample  news  releases  for  the  media"  (Appendix  G  of  the 
Guide).  The  Department  advocates  furnishing  complete  and  accurate . 1 nfor- 
matlon  so  the- media  can  make  their  own  choice  as  to  what  Information  they 
will  convey  to  their  audience*. 


ILe  and  Implications  of  Assessment  Results 


Consequences  to  students.   The  proficiency  assessment  program  affects 
students  1n  two  ways.   First,  during  grades  4-11,  students  are  monitored 
to  determine  whether  their  progress  toward  proficiency  standards  1s  satis- 
factory.   If  their  progress  1s  not  satisfactory,  students  must  be  remedi- 
ated.  The  remedial  programs  become  a  part  of  the  pupils1  educational 
programs  and  are  designed  to  Increase  the  probability  that  students' will 
meet  the  proficiency  standards  In  the  future. 

Second,  students  must  pass  the  proficiency  standards  necessary  for 
graduation.   These  standards  may  be  met  early  by  some  students;  a  student 
who  does  not  pass  the  proficiency  standards  by  the  eleventh  grade,  must  be 
given  remedial  training  and  an  opportunity  to  take  the  test  again.    If  the 
'student  still  does  not  pass  the  proficiency  examination,  that  student  will 
not  receive  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  high  school. 


Consequences  to  programs.   Legislation  requires  that  local  districts 
establish  remedial  programs  for  students  to  help  them  meet  the  standards 
explicitly  defined  for  the  proficiency  assessment  program.   Local  dis- 
tricts are  not  obliged  to  make  changes  1n  goals  to  meet  any  prescribed 
statewide  set  of  competencies  or  standards  of  proficiency.  However, 
the  Department,  1n  Its  Guide,  encourages  districts,  through  the  active 
Involvement  of  the  community  and  the  educational  staff,  to  reconsider 
their  current  proficiencies  and  discuss  the  advisability  of  modifying 
them.  ,The  Issue  of  staff  development  1sNnow  of  major  concern,  since  the 
Department  has  become  Increasingly  aware  of  the  pivotal  role  which  the 
educational  staff  must  play  In  the  effort  to  define  proficiencies  and 
develop  remedial  programs. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


Assembly  Bill  3408,  Assembly  Bill  65,  and  Assembly  Bill  2043  authorize 
special  provisions  for:    (1)  students  with  diagnosed  learning 
disabilities;  and  (2)  non-  and  limited  English-speaking  students. 
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The  Department  offers  suggestions  for  dealing  with  these  populations, 
and  also  discusses  migrant  students,  adult  basic  education  students,  and 
students  from  differing  ethnic  or  cultural  backgrounds. 

Assembly  B1 11  2043,  which  changes  and  clarifies  statements  1n  Assembly 
B1 1 1  3408  and  Assembly  B1 1 1  65  1n  order  to  define  the  application  of  the 
proficiency  assessment  program  to  special  education  pupils,  has  as  major 
features: 


(1)  the  option  of  local  school  districts  to  set  differential 
standards; 

(2)  the  limitation  that  differential  standards  apply  only  to  pupils 
enrolled  1n  special  education  programs  as  defined  1n  the  State 
education  code; 

(3)  a  definition  of  "diagnosed  learning  handicaps  or  disabilities" 
to  Include  pupils  the  district  has  Identified  as  "unable  to  meet 
the  district's  regular  proficiency  standards  as  a  result  of  a 
learning  handicap  or  disability"; 

(4)  the  requirement  that  all  Individualized  educational  programs 
must  Include  differential  standards  of  proficiency  4 f  such 
standards  are  established. 


The  Department  provides  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  legislative 
requirements  and  the  Issues  associated  with  establishing  differential 
standards  1n  Appendix  I  of  the  Guide,   These  Issues  fall  under  three  major 
headings: 


A.  Who  1s  responsible  for  providing  differential  standards? 

B.  For  whom  may  differential  standards  be  written? 

C.  How  are  differential  standards  written? 


Each  Issue  1s  discussed  so  that  the  local  district  has  a  framework  for  its 
program  development.   The  school  district  must  first  decide  whether  or  not 
it  will  provide  any  form  of  differential  standards;  it  should  then  design 
and  define  these  standards  for  the  purpose  of  applying  them  to  the  Indi- 
vidual student.   Guidelines  for  these  standards  are  set  out,  but  it  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  Guide  cautions  that  "to  best  serve  the  low  achieving 
pupil  who  is  not  enrolled  in  special  education  services,  districts  are 
strongly  advised  to  begin  diagnostic  assessment  in  the  early  elementary 
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grades  and  to  provide  remedial  Instruction  as  soon  as  possible  for  pupils 
who  do  not  demonstrate  sufficient  progress  towards  proficiency"  (CSDE, 
1977,  p.  L-5)  rather  than  develop  a  differential  standard  for  them. 

Non-  and  limited  English-speaking  students  are  also  dealt  with  1n 
Assembly  Bill  65.   According  to  this  legislation,  the  standards  for  high 
school  graduation  must  be  met  1n  the  English  language.   However,  "nothing 
.  .  .  shall  preclude  any  district  from  conducting  an  assessment  of  any 
pupil  1n  English  and  1n  the  native  language  of  such  pupil."  Further,  the 
legislation  demonstrates  an  awareness  of  the  need  to  conmunlcate  with  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  student  1h  the  language  that  person  most  easily 
understands.    Consequently,  1t  states  explicitly  that,  1n  requesting 
attendance  at  any  conference  for  students  and  their  parent  or  guardian, 
the  written  notice  should  use  the  primary  language  of  the  parent  or  guard- 
Ian,  1f  possible.   The  legislation  therefore,  while  emphasizing  the  need 
for  graduation  standards  1n  English,  gives  the  local  school  district  flex- 
ibility 1n  adding  or  substituting  progress  assessment  in  other  languages. 
The  Department  provides  further  guidance  to  local  school  districts  1n  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  procedures  of  proficiency  assessment  for 
students  who  have  limited  English-speaking  ability.    Its  Guide  presents  a 
discussion  of  the  additional  typfes  of  assessment  which  can  be  made  before 
the  final  assessment  of  graduation  requirements,  and  mentions  specifically 
the  desirability  of  using  diagnostic  Instruments  for  "enroute  assessment 
of  pupils  1n  the  native  language  of  the  pupil." 

Adult  students  are -also  affected  by  the  proficiency  assessment  when 
they  are  enrolled  in  adult  schools  that  grant  high  school  diplomas.  Under 
the  requirements  of  Assembly  Bill  65,  these  schools  must  establish  profi- 
ciency requirements  and  must  provide  reasonable  help  and  assistance  to 
adults  so  that  they  can  pass  the  proficiency  standards  and  receive  a 
diploma  of  graduation  from  high  school.   The  advice  of  the  Department  1s 
that  any  conditions  of  the  legislation  which  require  notification  of  a 
student's  parent  or  guardian  do  not  apply  1n  the  case  of  an  adult  student. 

Migrant  workers'  children  are  a  special  concern  1n  California. 
The  large  population  of  migrant  families  makes  it  necessary  to  develop 
reciprocity  procedures  between  school  districts  1n  the  measurement  of 
proficiency  standards.    The  problems  of  reciprocity  in  proficiency  assess- 
ment are  similar  to  those  which  students  face  1n  terms  of  reciprocity  of 
course  content  between  school  districts.    The  Department  has  worked 
through  regional  offices  and  groups  of  school  districts  serving  large 
numbers  of  migrant  students  1n  order  to  develop  a  fair  procedure  for 
measuring  proficiency  1n  basic  skills.   Specifically,  the  Department  is 
working  with  the  Parller  Unified  School  District  "to  develop  a  'home  high 
school'  or„*course  clearinghouse*  approach  to  make  it  easier  to  assemble 
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course, credits  migrant  students  have  accumulated  1n  various  school  d1€* 
trlcts"  (CSA,  1978,  p.  U).  Moreover,  the  Department  has  formed  a  task 
force  of  educators  familiar  with  migrant  student  problems  to  develop 
recommendations  for  school  districts  and  for  possible  future  legislation. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing.   The  California  legislature  has-been  the 
primary  sponsor  of  the  proficiency  assessment  program.   The  legislature  , 
has  explicitly  stated  that  each  Individual  school  district  must  design 
and  Implement  Its  own  program  of  proficiency  assessment.   Also,  the 
legislature  has  explicitly  given  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education  the  responsibility  for  providing  various 
forms  of  technical  assistance  to  the  local  school  districts  1n  the 
development  of  their  proficiency  assessment  procedures. 

The  California  State  Department  of  Education,  for  the  Board,  provides 
this. technical  assistance  to  school  districts  through  the  Office  of  Pro- 
gram Evaluation  and  Research  and  through  the  Division  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion.  The  Office  of  Program  Evaluation  and  Research  has  received  funds  for 
one  senior  and  two  junior  professional  staff  members  and  for  secretarial 
support,  and  funds  have  also  been  allocated  by  the  legislature  for  outside 
contractual  services  for  this  purpose. 

%  ** 

Districts  are  encouraged  to  develop  individual,  management  plans  for 
their  own  proficiency  assessment  procedures.   Although  the  Guide  (CSDE, 
1977,  Section  III)  provides  assistance  to  local  districts  1n  organizing  • 
and  managing  the  major  tasks  associated  with  the  implementation  of  their 
Individual  programs,  staffing  for  each  local  program  remains  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  local  district  and  is  not  supported  financially  by  the  State. 


Approximate  cost.    The  major  financial  burden  for  the  implementation 
of  the  proficiency  assessment  program  is  borne  by  the  local  districts, 
with  the  exception  of  a  total  of  $224,000  allocated  to  reimburse  districts 
with  junior  and  senior  high  schools  for  the  costs  of  parent/  guardian  and 
pupil  notification.   The  cost  figures  for  the  individual  programs  of  local 
districts  are  not  available  from  the  State.    However,  in  the  enactment  of 
legislation,  the  State  has  allocated  to  the  Department  a  total  of  $575,000 
for  the  cost  of  preparing  the  framework  for  assessing  pupil  proficiency 
and  for  distributing  materials  to  secondary  and  elementary  schools. 
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Funding  sources.   The  funds  appropriated  1n  the  legislation  come  from 
.  the  General  Fund  of  California.   No  additional  monies  are  explicitly  budg- 
eted by  the  State  for  Implementation  and  organization. 


Program  Evaluation 


The  Department  has  Initiated  an  evaluation  of  the  California  profi- 
ciency assessment  program.   The  evaluation  1s  not  a  "monitoring"  or 
"compliance"  review;  rather,  1t  1s  designed  to  Identify  the  strengths  and. 
weaknesses  1n  the  existing  proficiency  assessment  programs."  The  results 
of  this  evaluation  may  Indicate  the  direction  of  future  activities  for  the 
Department  and  possibly  for  the  legislature.   The  evaluation  1s  1n  the 
-form  of  a  survey  questionnaire  mailed  to  a  sample  of  districts,  combined 
with  personal  Interviews  for  a  subsample  of  these  districts.   The  Issues 
'considered  in  the  evaluation  include: 


(I)  status  of  adoption  of  standards; 

"  C2)   nature  of  standards— both,  1n  content  and  level; 

(3)  nature  of  assessment  process--type  of  assessment  Instruments; 

(4)  costs  associated  with  the  entire  proficiency  assessment  process; 

(5)  feasibility  of  redirecting  existing  resources  to  meet  profi- 
ciency assessment  costs; . 

*    (6)   estimated  number  of  students  retiring  special,  supplementary 
Instruction;  "  ~. 

(7)  plans  and  costs  associated  with  those  stuaflnts  who  do  not  meet 
standards; 

(8)  anticipated  procedures  for  meeting  the  needs  of  cultural  and 
linguistic  minority  students; 

(9)  anticipated  procedures  for  dealing  with  transient  students; 

(10)  anticipated  procedures  for  setting  'differential  standards'; 

(II)  attitudes  towards  issuing  certificates  of  attendance; 

(12)  nature  of  articulation  of  standards,  assessment  procedures,  and 
curriculum  between  elementary  and  secondary  districts; 

(13)  technical  assistance  needs  (CSA,  1978,  p.  16). 


The  results  of  this  evaluation  will  furnish  a  basis  for  management  deci- 
sions about  the  need  for  additional  technical  assistance,  and  will  also 
provide  detailed  information  to  legislative  subcommittees  considering  the 
effects  of  proficiency  assessment  on  education  in  the  State.  ' 
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Future  Directions 


The  Department  1s  'developing  a  workshop  to  support  the  local  educa- 
tion agencies  1ri  their  development  of  proficiency  assessment  procedures. 
This  10-day  workshop  1n  will  cover: 


(1)  background,  legislation,  and  underlying  Issues  In  proficiency 
assessment;  "  . 

(2)  function  and  "use  of .committees; 

(3  J  development 'of  Hern  specifications; 

(4)  test  production,  field  tryout  and  statistical  concepts; 

(5)  test  refinement  and  test  selection; 

(6)  setting  and  interpreting  passing  scores; 

(7)  scoring  writing  samples; 

(8)  Unking  test  results  to  Instructional  planning;! 

(9)  assessment  results  1n  remediation  and  reporting*  and 
(10)  review  and  summary.  •  k 


,\  It  1s  anticipated  that,  1n  1979-8D,  an  1n-depth  study  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  Impact  of  the  law  on  education  /nCallfornla  will  be  under 
taken\  This  study  may  consider  Issues  such  afc  the  linkage  of  the  assess- 
ment program  to  Instruction,  the  Impact  of  proficiency  examinations  on 
spec1al\populat1ons  of  students,  changes  1n  dropout  rate,  and  the' quality 
of  remedial  programs.  The  study  1s  to  be  designed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  and  funded  through  the  legislature.. 


Because  local  districts  are  responsible  for  Implementing  proficiency 
assessment,  1t  1s  expected  that  they  will  Implement  and^modlfy  their 
programs  as  they  gain  experience  1n  the  assessment  of  pupils  1n  basic 
skills,  but  no  major  shifts  1n  the  program  are  anticipated.   The  major 
energy  of  the  Department  1s  directed  toward  continuing  to  provide  techni- 
cal, assistance  to  local  school  districts  1n  developing  and  evaluating 
their  own  programs. 


\ 
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Santa  Ctara  County* 


SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 


In  California,  the  Hart  Law,  Assembly  Bill  (AB)  3408  was  approved  by 
the  California  legislature  1h  August  1976.   Subsequently,  this  law  was 
Incorporated  Into  Assembly  5111  65  which  represents  a  significant  modifi- 
cation 1n  the  California  Educational  Code,  for  1t  mandates  that  each  local 
school  district  in 'the  State  develop  a  proficiency  assessment  program  1n 
the  three  basic  skill  areas  of  reading,, writing,  and  mathematics  as  a 
prerequisite  for  graduation  from  California  public  high  schools  beginning 
with  the  graduating  class  of  1981.  Competency  tests  are  not  limited  to 
the  three  mandated  sk1llsj>ut  may  Include  other  skills  if  the  local  dis- 
trict chooses.  *  *  \     .  . 

The  response  to  AB65  1n  Santa  Clara  County  was  the  formation  0fx  the 
Santa  ClaraiyCounty  AB65  Secondary  Consortium  made  up  of  representatives  -  J 
from  the  13  school  districts  and  from  the  County  Office >of  Education  tox 
develop  a  model  minimum  competency  testing  program  for  the  entire  county ,\ 

Legislative  and  Policy  History 

*  f 

Policy  history.   The  Initial  legislation  for  the  proficiency  assess- 
ment was,  drafted  by  Gary  K.  Hart,  Assemblyman,  35th  District  of  California. 
It  was  enactecl  in  September  1976  as  Assembly  Bill  3408  and  became  effective 

'January  1,  1977.   Assembly  Bill  3408  directed  that  high  school  districts: 
(1)  establish  standards  of  proficiency  1n  reading  comprehension,  writing, 

.  and  computation;  and  (.2), assess  ttie  performance  of  students  1n  grades  7-12 

.on, a  prescribed  scheduled 

Shortly  after  this  law  went  Into  effect,  the  Calif orni a  Assembly 
enacted  Assembly  Bill  65  which  amended  Assembly  Bill  3408.  Assembly 
Bill  65  extended  tljie  proffciency  requirement  from  the  high  school  grades 
to  the  elementary  school  grades  by  requiring  an  assessment  of  student 
performance  in -grades  4-6.-'  According  to  the  major  provisions  of  the  law, 
each  local  district  must! 


(1)    Adopt  assessable  standards  of  proficiency  for  graduation  1n 
•  basic  skills.    Standards  shall  include  but  not  necessarily  be 
limited  to  reading  comprehension,  writing,  and  computation. 
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(2)  Assess  pupil  progress  toward  these  standards  at  prescribed 
times— at  least  once  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  grades  and  the 
seventh  and  ninth  grades',  and  at  Jielst  twice  between  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  grades.  .      ».       .  * 

(3)  Conduct  a  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  remedial  Instructional* 
conference  with  students  who  do  not  meet  the- district's  minimum 
standards.  * 

*  - 

(4)  Oevelop  and  approve  alternative  methods  for  Students  to  meet  the 
district's  minimum  competencies. 

* 

(Office  of  the  5anta  Clara  County  .Superintendent,  of  Schools,  1978  C,  p.  1) 


With  the  enactment  of  Assembly  Bill  2043,  further  changes, were  made  » 
1n  the  requirements  for  proficiency  assessment.   The  main  features  of  tMs 
bill  are  the  options  granted  to  the  local  school  districts  for  setting  - 
differential  standards  of  proficiency  for  "pupil s  with  diagnosed  learning 
disabilities."   This  act  clarifies  the  processes  which  local  districts  may 
ouse  1f  they  choose  to  establish  differential  standards  of  proficiency, 

Phase  of  Implementation,.  The  legislation  prescribed  a  schedule  for  , 
Implementation  of,  the  requirements  of  these  t|iree  laws:  ,  . 

t  ,  % 

(1)  Assembly  gill  3408  required  that  by  June  1,  1978  standards  of 

i      proficiency  in  basic  skills  be  established  for  school  districts 
maintaining  junior  or  senior  high  schools.  \ 

(2)  Assembly  Bill  65Yequ1red  that  school-  districts  maintaining 
grades  6-8  or  the  equivalent  adopt  standards  of  proficiency  1n  | 
basic  skills  by -June  1,  1<>79. 

(3)  Assembly  Bill  3408  specifies  that  after  June  1980, 'no  student'ls 
to  receive  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  high  s„chool  without 
meeting  the  standards  of  proficiency  specified  by  the  school   •  * 
district.  / 

4 

t  ' 

To  articulate  the  standards  of  proficiency  between  elementary  schools 
and  high  schools,  Assembly  Bill  65  requires  representatives  of  the  elemen- 
tary districts  and  the  high  school  districts  to  meet  prior  to  June  1,  1979 
to  plan  this  articulation,  ahd  to  continue  meeting  until  the  articulation 
process  has  been  completed. 
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Technical  assistance  must  be  provided  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  also  on  a  prescribed  schedule.    By  April  1,  1977  the  Department 
must:   t  . 


(2)   Distribute  to  each  school  district  maintaining  a  junior  or 
senior  high  school,  a  framework  for  assessing  pupil  profi- 
ciency.   By  October  1,  1978  the  same  or  similar  framework  must 
be  distributed  to  every  elementary  school. 


Goals  and  Purposes 


The  major  goal  of  Assembly  Bill  65  1s  to  ensure  through  proficiency 
testing  that  "pupils  attending  public  schools  1n  California  acquire  the 
knowledge,  skills,  and  confidence  required'to  function  effectively  1n 
contemporary  society."   Specific  purposes  Include  ensuring  that  basic 
communication  and -computation  skills  be  Identified  and  that  pupils  lacking 
these  skills  be  provided  with  appropriate  assistance  at  the  earliest 
possible  instance.   For  a  complete  listing  of  program  goals  and  purposes, 
see  National  Evaluation  Systems  (1979). 


Competencies 


The  purpose  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Basic  Skills  Competency  Testing 
Program  is  to  determine  if  students  1n  the  public  school  system  have 
acquired  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  competence  required  to  function  effec- 
tively 1n  contemporary  society.    In  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  the 
Consortium  assembled  an  Assessment  Model  Package  which  was  approved  by  all 
11  districts.    The  Model  Assessment  Package  included  a  set  of  core  compe- 
tencies 1n  each  of  the  three  areas  to  provide  a  common  starting  point  from 
which  each  district  could  develop  its  own  program  to  implement  the  profi- 
ciency assessment. 


(1) 


Distribute  toeach  school  district  maintaining  junior  high  or 
high  school  examples  of  minimum  academic  standards  for  gradua- 
tion, including  performance  indicators. 


Assembly  Bill  2043  makes  no  changes  in  the  earlier  legislated  time- 


lines. 
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TABLE  1 


Santa  Clara  County  Competencies  in 
Mathematics,  Reading,  and  Writing 


Mathematics 

Introductory  statement.    In  satisfying  the  following  five  competen- 
cies, the  student  demonstrates  proficiency  1n  adding,  subtracting,  multi- 
plying, and  dividing  whole  numbers,  fractions,  decimals,  and  percert. 

(1)  The  student  can  Identify  and  use  the  tools  and  units  of  measure- 
ment and  solve  problems  involving  them. 

(2)  The  student  can  solve  consumer  problems. 

(3)  The  student  can  do  wage  and  time  computations. 

(4)  The  student  can  use  basic  money  management  skills. 

(5)  The  student  can  use  numerical  information  presented  in  maps, 
simple  graphs,  and  tables. 

(6)  The  student  can  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  using  whole 
numbers,  fractions,  and  decimals. 


Reading 

(1)  The  student  can  read  and  understand  written  directions. 

(2)  The  student  can  read  and  understand  printed  signs,  maps,  charts, 
and  schedules. 

(3)  A  student  can  read  for  details,  context  clues,  order  of  events, 
and  main  idea. 

(4)  A  student  can  read  and  understand  a  variety  of  forms. 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 

(5)  The  student  can  use  library  resources  and  other  reference 
material. 

(6)  The  student  can  distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion,  and 
extract  pertinent  Information  from  written  material. 

» 

f   (7)   The  student  can  read  and  understand  a  printed  business  letter 
and  a  handwritten  personal  letter. 

Writing 

(1)  The  student  can  write  a  paragraph  or  paragraphs  that  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  the  following  areas: 

a.  complete  sentences 

b.  correct  spelling 

c.  correct  punctuation 

d.  legibility 

e.  purpose 

f.  sequence 

g.  clarity 

(2)  The  student  can  fill  cut  forms. 


»  < 
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To  compile  the  11st  of  core  competencies,  each  district  1n  the 
Consortium  first  developed  Its  own  11st  of  competencies.   As  mandated  by 
Assembly  B111  65,  each  district  Involved  teachers,  parents,  administrators, 
counselors,  and  persons  from  business/ industry  1n  developing  Its  11st  of 
competencies.   The  Consortium  brought  together  all  the  competency  lists  of 
the  local  districts;  a  task  force  for  each  subject  area,  comprised  of 
teachers  representative  of  the  districts;  then  formulated  a  composite  11st 
of  common  competencies. 

The  11st  of  competencies  and  the  objectives  that  apply  to  each  are 
listed  In  Table  1.  This  table  1s  taken  from  attachment  #5  of  the  Model 
Assessment  Package. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 

*♦  *  » 

Assembly  B1 11  65  states  that  M1t  1s  the  Intent  of  the  legislature  that 
pupil  assessments  measure  the  progress  of  each  pupil  mastering  basic  skills 
rather  than  the  pupil's  performance  relative  to  his/her  classmates." 
(Minimum  Competency  Testing  1n  the  State  of  California,  National  Evaluation 
Systems,  1979,  p.  8) 

The  Consortium  helped  each  local  school  district  to  set  its  own  stan- 
dards for  a  passing  score.    The  Consortium  recommended  that  the  local 
district  gather  and  examine  field- test  data  before  setting  its  standards. 
The  passing  scores  usually  range  from  65%  to  80%.    Some  districts  set  a 
passing  score  for  each  competency  1n  addition  to  an  overall  passing  score 
(or  subtest),  others  simply  set  an  overall  passing  score.  . 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 


Legislation  requires  that  testing  occur  four  times  during  a  student's 
educational  career:    once  1n  grades  4-6,  once  1n  grades  7-9,  twice  1n 
grades  10  and  11.    Students  who  have  met  the  proficiency  standards  for 
high  school  graduation  do  not  have  to  be  tested  again.    However,  students 
who  do  not  meet  proficiency  standards  at  each  level  must  have  individual- 
ized remedial  programs  designed  for  them. 

In  Santa  Clara  County  the  frequency  of  testing  varies  among  the  dis- 
tricts.  Most  districts  administer  tests  in  the  fall;  some  test  both  in 
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the  fall  and  the  spring.   The  proficiency  assessment  for  high  school  grad- 
uation 1s  to  be  given  1n  the  ninth  grade  1n  the  majority  of  districts; 
other  districts  retest  all  grade  11  students  to  measure  retention  of  learn- 
ing 1n  the  areas  of  the  proficiency  assessment. 


Test  Instruments 


The  purpose  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Basic  Skills  Competency  Testing 
Program  1s  to  assess  pupil  proficiency  in  the  areas  of  reading,  writing, 
and  mathematics.   The  program  contains  three  parts,  one  for  each  of  the 
three  areas.    Each  test  contains  a  set  of  competency  statements  with 
performance  indicators  and  test  Items.    (A  performance  Indicator  1s  an 
objective  and  states  the  expected  student  behavior.)   The  purpose  of  the 
Santa  Clara  County  AB65  Secondary  Consortium  was  to  develop  a  model  assess- 
ment package  that  could  be  used  by  the  districts  of  Santa  Clara  County,  to 
assess  pupil  proficiency  in  the  areas  of  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics. 

The  first  task  of  the  Consortium  1n-  developing  an  assessment  package 
was  to  establish  a  set  of  core  competency  statements  for  each  skill,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  community.   Once  the  competencies  had  been  agreed 
on,  the  Consortium  then  had  to  decide  whether  to  develop  Its  own  tests  or 
to  use  existing  tests.   After  a  review  of  existing  materials,  the  Consor- 
tium decided  to  develop  Its  own  materials.   The  Consortium  awarded  a 
contract  to  Educational  Program  Evaluation,  Inc.  both  to  develop  the 
performance  Indicators  and  items,  student  test  booklets,  cross-reference 
catalogs,  and  administrators  manuals  preparatory  to  field-testing,  and 
also  to  refine  the  test  subsequent  to  field-testing. 

The  Consortium  worked  1n  committees  (subgroups  of  three  and  four 
members),  meeting  once  or  twice  a  month  to  review  the  materials  produced 
by  the  consulting  firm.    The  committee  members,  one  from  each  district, 
were  either  assistant  superintendents  for  Instruction  or  directors  of 
assessment.    The  county  provided  one  full-time  staff  person  to  coordinate 
the  committee. 

In  the  fall  of  1977  a  large-scale  field  test  of  the  Items  was 
conducted  by  the  consulting  company.   A  total  of  35  test  forms  were  used: 
10  in  mathematics,  10  in  reading,  and  15  in  writing.    Each  form  required 
only  one  50-m1nute  period  for  administration.    The  sampling  plan  was  quite 
sophisticated.   First,  data  were  collected  from  all  ninth-  and  eleventh- 
grade  students  1n  schools  predicted  to  s~ore  "high"  and  schools  expected 
to  score  "low"  on  the  field- test  material. 
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School  districts  were  classified  as  high  or  low  achievers  based  on 
the  previous  year's  twelfth-grade  State  Assessment  results.   Schools  were 
then  chosen  from  these  districts  to  maximize  the  contract  (i.e.,  the 
highest  schools  1n  the  "high"  districts  and  the  lowest  schools  1n  the 
"low"  districts  were  selected).   Another  constraint  was  then  added:  1n 
districts  with  more  than  two  schools,  no  "school  was  to  collect  data  1n 
more  . than  one  subject  area. 

Each  school  selected  to  participate  appointed  a  coordinator.  During 
a  half-day  training  session  on  test  administration  these  coordinators  were 
given  Instructions  1n:    (1)  how  to  maintain  strict  security  procedures; 
(2)  the  proper  coding  of  answer  sheets;  (3)  the  distribution  of  materials; 
(4)  detailed  Instructions  for  administration  of  the  tests;  and  (5)  the 
arrangement  of  answe  sheets  for  scoring.    Each  coordinator  assumed 
responsibility  for  training  persons^  1n  his/her  own  school  to  administer 
the  tests. 

*  .  >• 

In  order  to  conform  to  the 4 time  constraints  of  one  class  period,  each 
subject  area  was  divided  Into  several  test  forms.   The  Items  within  each 
subject  area  were  divided  Into  forms  ranging  1n  length  from  3  to  43  Items 
within  a  single  test  form.   All  Items  for  a  given  performance  Indicator 
were  kept  Intact  within  that  form  so  that  data  could  be  analyzed  by  perfor- 
mance Indicator.    The  test  forms  were' packaged  1n  sets  for  convenient 
administration  1n  accordance  with  the  number  of  forms  1n  a  given  subject 
area.    Each  package  contained  an  equal  number  of  all  the  different  forms 
1n  that  subject  area  Interspersed  with  each  other.    In  addition,  each  book- 
let was  numbered,  sequentially,  1n  order  to  establish  a  security  system. 

The  field-test  design  called  for  the  scoring  of  all  student  answer 
sheets  by  optical  scanner.    For  the  mathematics  and  reading  tests  this  was 
a  simple  procedure,  since  all  test  J  terns  were  multiple-choice.   On  the 
writing  test,  only  one  form  contained  multiple-choice  Items.    The  remain- 
ing 14  forms  contained  essay  or  short-answer  Items,  and  therefore  had  to 
be  hand-scored  and  coded  onto  answer  sheets  as  "acceptable,"  "unaccept- 
able," or  "omitted."    These  forms  were  scored  cooperatively  1n  two  days  by 
teachers  who  had  been  selected  by  each  of  the  districts  involved.  One 
leader  from  each  district  was  trained  1n  advance  of  the  actual  scoring 
session  and  was  responsible  for  training  other  leaders  during  the  scoring 
sessions.    A  given  group  of  leaders,  was  responsible  for  scoring  only  one 
of  the  14  forms. 

The  first  level  of  analysis  produced  was  for  the  schools.    The  four 
types  of  reports  produced  were: 
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(1)  class  or  group  report  form; 

(2)  class  or  group  exceptions  11st; 

(3)  school  report  fong; 

(4)  school  exceptions  11st. 


The  exceptions  lists  contained  the  names  of  students  who  had  either 
failed  to  code  their  test  forms  qr  coded  them  Improperly. 

-   The  next  level  of  reports  was  an  Item  analysis.   For  this  report ;  all 
students  1n  grades  other  than  9  and  11  were  deleted  from  the  file.   As  a 
result  of  this  edit,  19,880  students  remained  and  were  used  1n  the  item 
analysis.   The  first  item  analysis  report  gave  point  blserlal  coefficient 
difficulty  levels,. and  the  percentage  of  students  selecting  each  of  the 
wrong  options  by  group  (grade  9,  low;  grade  9,  high;  grade  11,  lew; 
grade  11,  high)  for  each  Item. 

The  next  Item  analysis  looked  at  the  same  Information  but  combined 
high  and  low  groups  at  each  grade  to  produce  an  estimate, of  what  the 
averages  for  the  county  might  be. 

A  final  report  was  produced  as  a  guide  to  the  analysis  of  data.  This 
report  was  a  .11st  of  Items  that  should  be  looked  at  carefully  because  of: 
(1)  low  point  blserlal  values,  and  (2)  low  difficulty  levels. 

The  results  of  this  Initial  field  test  were  sent  to  schools  during 
the  spring  of  1978.   The  data  were  reviewed  by  competency  area;  five  or 
six  teachers  were  selected  to  review  the  test  items  and  performance 
Indicators'' for  each  competency.    It  was  decided  to  use  only  teachers  and 
administrators  1n  this  review  process,  since  the  inclusion  of  students; 
parents,  and  representatives  from  business  aitd  industry  woifld  slow  the. 
process  down.   The  Consortium  coordinated  the  review  activity  and  gave 
workshops  to  assist  1n  the  review.    Part  id  patina  teachers  were  released 
on  schools  days*  and  the  districts  paid  for  substitute  teachers. 

.  The  results  of  the  field  test  and  review  process  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  60%  of  the  Items  needed  to  be  revised.    The  revision  focused  on 
redefinition  of  the  competencies  and  performance  indicators  by  district 
personnel  and  community  members.   Teachers  and  consultants  rewrote  test 
items  during  the  summer  of  1978;  field-testing  took  place  again  in  the 
fall  of  '1978. 

The  Consortium  packaged  and  distributed  the  materials  to  the  school 
districts  as  a  Model  Assessment  Package  in  December  1978.   There  are  250 
reading  items,  250  matfeematic  items,  and  100  writing  exercises  in  the 
package.    In  addition,  the  Consortium  produced  two  sets  of  tests:  the 
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first  1s  a  one-period  test  1n  each  area,  and  thevother-1s  an  eight-period 
test  across  all  areas.   The  one-period  test  consists  of  three  performance 
Indicators  per  competency  and  three  Items  per  performance  Indicator,  while 
the  larger  package  of  tests  covers  all 'competencies,  all  performance  Indi- 
cators and  four  Items  per  performance  Indicator* 

The  local  districts  are  free  to  choose  their  own  assessment  program. 
A  rough  estimate  1s  that  one-third  have  chosen  an  outside  company  to  do 
*  the  testing;  one- third  have  developed  their  own  tests,  uslnq  the  assessment 
model  package;  and  one-third  have  actually  used  the  Consortium  tests. 


Test  Administration 

Each  district  1s  responsible  for  the  admlnl station  of  Its  own  profi- 
ciency tests.   Legislation  does  not  require  any  specific  procedures. 
Consequently,  each  district  deals  differently  with  absenteeism,  practice 
periods,  retestlng,  and  test  scheduling.   The  Consortium  has  made  several 
suggestions  to  the  members  about  administering  the  tests  and  maintaining 
test  security.    In  addition,  test  administrators'  are  advised  to  attend  an 
instructional  session  before  administering  the  test.   Although  they  are 
designed  to  take  up  one  50-m1nute  period,,  the  tests  are  not  timed.    It  is 
up  to  the  test  administrator  to  gauge  the  alertness  and  attention  span  of 
the  students  and  plan  the  test  accordingly. 


Scoring  and  Analysis 

The  Santa  Clara  County  Consortium  currently  does  not  provide  a  scoring 
reporting  service  to  the  13  member  districts  for  the  proficiency  assessment 
tests.    Test'  scoring  services  are  recommended  by  the  consortium  for  dis- 
tricts that  need  them. 

The  Department  of  Education  for  the  State  of  California  suggests 
several  types  of  analysis  and  reporting  that  could  provide  useful  informa- 
tion to  the  district.    However,  each  district  Is  responsible  for  its  own 
proficiency  assessment,  and  information  on  types  of  analysis  used  is  not 
available. 
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Report i nq/Di ssgnl nati  on 


The  reporting  and  dissemination  activities  associated  with  the 
California  proficiency  assessment  are  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
districts.   However,  legislation  dictates  the  specific  procedure  to  be 
followed  1n  notifying  a  student  and  his/her  parent  or  guardian  1n  the 
event  of  a  failure  to  meet  proficiency  standards.   The  legislation  states: 


(1)  In  the  case  of  any  pupil  who  does  not  demonstrate  sufficient 
progress  toward  mastery  of  basic  skills  so  that  he/she  will, be 
able  to  meet  prescribed  standards  upon  exit  from  the  sixth, 
eighth,  or  twelfth  grade,  whichever  1s  appropriate,  the  princi- 
pal shall  arrange  a  conference  among  the  principal  or  the  prin- 
cipal's designee,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil,  and  a 
teacher  familiar  with  the  pupil's  progress  to  discuss  the  results 
of  the  Individual  pupil  assessment  and  recommend  actions  to 
further  the  pupil's  progress. 

V 

(2)  The  pupil  and  the  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  requested  1n  writ- 
ing to  attend  the  conference. 

(3)  At  the  conference  the  principal  or  the  principal's  designee 
shall  describe  the  Instructional  program  which  shall  be  provided 
to  assist  the  pupil  to  master  basic  skills:   If  the  parent  or 
guardian  does  not  attend  the  conference,  the  principal  or  the 
principal's  designee  shall  communicate  such  information  by  other 
means  within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  the  conference.  (Assembly 
Bill  65  cited  in  National  Evaluation  Systems,  1979,  p.  3.) 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.    Students  are  affected  in  two  ways  by  the 
proficiency  assessment  program.   First,  during  grades  4-10  the  proficiency 
assessment  monitors  student  progress  toward  proficiency  standards.    If  the 
progress  of  a  given  student  is  not  satisfactory,  legislation  requires  that 
remedial  programs  be  designed  for  that  student,  with  input  from  both  the 
school  and  parents,  to  increase  the  probability  that  the  student  will  meet 
proficiency  standards.    The  Office  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  in  interpreting  AB65  Requirements  for  Alternative  Means, 
suggests  several  methods  of  providing  students  with  remediation  in  the 
competencies.  These  include  the  following: 
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(1)  A  competency  workshop  to  be  offered  at  the  end  of  each  grading 
period /for  students  who  have  not  met  the  competencies  during 
that  period. 

(2)  A  summet  competency  program,  conducted  by  the  district  at  no 
cost  to  students,  operated  on  a  self-Initiated  and  self-Instruc- 
tional basis,  with  teachers  acting  as  tutors. 

(3)  Summer  school  programs  1n  the  basic  skills  of  reading  and  mathe- 
matics for  students  who  need  further  Instruction. 


(4)   Learning  resource  centers  1n  which  packaged  materials  are  avail- 
able to  help  students  meet  competencies  through  Independent 


(5)   Special  classes  1n  reading,  mathematics,  and  other  areas  of 
study,  to  be  established  for  the  specific  purpose  of  helping 
deficient  students  to  meet  the  competency  requirements. 


The  student  1s  required  to  pass  proficiency  standards  for  graduation 
by  grade  11.    If  the  student  does  not  meet  proficiency  standards,  remedial 
training  1s  provided  along  with  the  opportunity  to  take  the  test  again. 
If  the  student  does  not  meet  the  proficiency  standards,  that  student  1s 
not  granted  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  high  school. 


Consequences  to  programs.'  Legislation  requires  local  districts  to 
establish  Individual  remedial  programs  for  students  to  help  them  meet  the 
standards  of  the  proficiency  assessment  program.   Local  districts  are  not 
obligated  to  make  changes  1n  goals  to  meet  any  prescribed  statewide  set  of  A 
competencies  or  standards  of  proficiency. 

However,  the  assessment  program  has  also  had  impact  on  curriculum 
development  and  teacher  activities.    In  the  opinion  of  the  Director  of 
Vocational  Education  and  Guidance,  the  assessment  provides  useful  informa- 
tion to  both  students  and  teachers  and  encourages  growth  from  simply  a 
competency  testing  program  to  a  total  competency-based  system. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


The  Santa  Clara  County  Office  of  Education  has  formed  a  new  Consortium 
this  year  to  develop  proficiency  tests  for  special  education  students;  this 
Consortium  is  composed  of  directors  of  special  education  from  each  of  the 


study. 
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11  high  school  districts.   The  need  for  special  education  proftc1epcartfst$ 
has  arisen  from  recent  legislative  action  which  set  up  uniform,  statewide 
standards  and  categories  for  designating  students \s  learning  disabled. 
The  State  law  exempts  these  students  from  the  competency  testing  program, 
and  requires  each  local  district  to  design  an  Individual  Education  Plan 
'(IEP)  for  every  such  student.   Each  IEP,  however,  1s  to  Contain  an  1ndi«? 
v1 dualized  set  of  proficiency  standards  which  the  learning  disabled 
students  must  meet.  '  " 

Information  1s  not  available  on  the  provisions  for  other  special 
populations,  such  as  migrant  workers'  children,  students  with  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  or  transfer  students. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing.   Assembly  Bill  65  requires  that  a  "standard 
of  proficiency  be  adopted  by       governing  board  of  local  school  districts 
with  the  active  Involvement  of  parents,  broadly  reflective  of  the  socio/ 
economic  composition  of  the  district,  administrators,  teachers,  counselors 
and  with  respect  to  standards  1n  secondary  schools,  pupils"  (cited  1n 
National  Evaluation  Systems,  1979,  p.  6).  •   

This  statement  agrees  with  the  basic  principle  of  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education  "that  the  public  schools  belong  to  the  people.'' 
Consequently,  the  local  districts  involved  teachers,  parents,  administra- 
tors, and  people  from  business/Industry  in  the  process  of  developing  the 
initial  set  of  competencies. 

The  Consortium  has  had  the  primary  responsibility  for  developing  and 
continuing  to  improve  the  Model  Assessment  Package.   Consortium  members 
currently  meet  once  a  month. 

During  the  development  of  the  Model  Assessment  Package,  the  county 
provided  one  full-time  professional  staff  member,  Director  of  Vocatipnal 
Education  and  Guidance  in  Santa  Clara  County,  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  the  Consortium.    The  county  currently  provides  a  half-time  professional 
person  to  coordinate  the  Consortium  activities. 

Educational  Program  Evaluation,  Inc.  provided  technical  assistance  in 
selecting  performance  indicators  and  items,  developing  student  test  book-, 
lets,  cross-reference  catalogs,  and  an  administrators'  manual  preparatory 
to  field-testing,  and  in  refining  the  test  subsequent  to  field- testing. 
Northwest  Evaluation  Association  1n  Portland,  Oregon  is  currently  develop- 
ing an  item  bank  in  cooperation  with  the  Consortium. 
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Approximate  costs/  Cost  figures  for  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  the  assessment  package  and  the  proficiency  tests  are  not  available. 
Scoring  costs  for  the  three  areas  of  the  testing  program  range  from  $1.50- 
$10.00  per  student  if  the- tests  are  hand-scored  and  $1.20-$5.00  per  student 
1f  the'tests  are  commercially  scored.   The  County  Office  of  Education  will 
spend  $40,000  this  year  to  develop  computer  services  for  the  use  of  the 
local  districts  1n  the  scoring,  reporting,  and  record 'keeping  of  profi- 
ciency test  data. 

0  * 

V 

Funding,  sources.  'To  fund  the*  act1  v1  ti  es  of  the  Consortium  over  a 
three-year  period,-  each*  of  its  13  members  has  *  contributed  $7,000.  The 
county  matched  this  total  giving  the  Consortium  a  $150,000  budget  over 
three  years.   These  funds  were  used  for  supplies,  for  hiring  consultants 
from  other  school  districts  and  states,  for  travel,  and  for  field-testing. 
In. addition  to  funds,  staff  was  provided  by  the  county  and  local  districts. 

< 

On  a  continuing  basis,  each  district  presently  contributes  $500  a  year 
and  the  county  provides  a  half-time  professional  person  to  coordinate  the 
activities. 


Program  Evaluation  * 

Evaluation  of  the  proficiency  assessment  program  as  a  whole  has  been 
initiated  by  the  California  State  Department  of  Education  for  the  purpose 
of  Identifying  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  current  program.  However, 
there  is  no  information  available  at  this  date  as  to  the  plans  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Consortium,  or  of  any  of  its  member  districts,  to  evaluate  its  test- 
ing program. 


Future  Directions 


All  districts  are  still  actively  involved  in  the  Consortium,  and  some* 
local  districts  outside  the  county  have  also  started  to  participate.  The 
success  of  the  Secondary  Consortium  has-led  to  the  establishment  of  the* 
Santa  Clara  Elementary  Consortium  composed  of  the  elementary  school  (K-8) 
districts.    This  group  is  now  1rt  the  process  of  developing  proficiency 
tests  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  1n  order  to  comply  with  the  AB65 
requirement  to  assess  all  students  in  grades  4-6.    This  assessment  would  f 
provide  an  early  warning  to  those  students  deficient  in-the  basic  skills. 
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The  Consortium  will  continue  to  develop  and  field- test  new  Items.  Two 
approaches  are  used  to  field- test  the  new  Items: 

(1)  New  items  were  added  to  existing  tests,  but  are  not  scored  1n 
the  pass/fall  decision.   Thus,  the  data  on  the  new  Items  are 
gathered  as  part  of  the  ongoing  testing  program.   However,  this 
method -1s  unsuitable  for  use  within  the  framework  of  the  one- 
period  tests  "Because  of  time  constraints  which  these  tests 
Impose.   Since host  districts  have  chosen  to  use  the  one-period 

-  tests-,  the  opportunities  are  limited  for  field-testing  new  Items 

wlthln.the  context  of  an  existing  test. 

(2)  New*  Items  make  up  a  separate  test.   This  1s  the  method  by  which 
most  new  Items  aire  field- tested.   The  Consortium  now  gets  only 

'  100-200  responses  per  Item,  when  field- testing.   The  Initial 
f ^ eld  test  involved  2,000  student  responses  per  Item,  but  the 
Consortium  believes  that  100-200  responses  per  Item  provides  the 
necessary  data  for  field-testing  purposes  at  a  much  lower  cost. 


The  primary  method  of  generating  parallel  forms  1s  to  use  Item  diffi- 
culty as  determined  by  the  field  test.   The  Consortium,  1n  cooperation  with 
Northwest  Evaluation  Association*,  1s  experimenting  with  the  Rasch  technique 
as  an  alternative  method  for  generating  parallel' forms  and  Item  banking. 
For  the  Rasch  approach,  however,  more  than  100-200  responses ,per  Item  In 
the  field  test  are  needed.   The  tons  or  ti  urn  hopes  to  overcome  this  problem 
by  using  Items  1n  the  Northwest  Evaluation  Association  item  bank  and  by 
gathering  data  from  the  actual  admlni strati  on vof  the  tests  1n  local  d1s-  , 
tr1ct$.  *  '  * 
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Contact 


D'ale  Burklund 

Director  of  Vocational  Education  and  Guidance 
Santa  Clara  County  Schools 
100  Skyport  Drive  .  • 

San  Jose,  California  95110 

408/299-2441 
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DENVER,  COLORADO 


The  Denver,  Colorado  public  school  system  has  employed  minimum  compe- 
tency testing  for  over  18  years  and  Its  program  1s  among  the  oldest  1n  the 
country.   Planning  for  the  program  began  1n  1958  when  the  Denver  school 
system  conducted  a  survey  of  40Q  area  business  and  Industrial  employers. 
The  survey  revealed  that  area  employers  believed  that  some  high  school 
graduates  were  not  competent  in  basic  skills. 

To  overcome  this  perceived  deficiency  1n  basic  skills,  a  series  of 
four  tests,  called  collectively  Proficiency  and  Review  tests,  were  devel- 
oped 1n  1960  by  the  school  system  1n  cooperation  with  the  California  Test 
Bureau  (CTB).   Initially  designed  to  test  students  1n  grade  12,  the  profi- 
ciency tests  were  revised  1n  1968,  and  since  then  have  been  administered 
twice  each  year  (December /Apr 11)  to  students  beginning  1n  grade  9,  with  the 
opportunity  for  additional  testing  1n  grade  10,  11,  or  12  on  any  specific 
area(s)  previously  failed.    Passing  these  tests,  which  cover  minimum  com- 
petencies 1n  the.  areas  of  mathematics,  spelling,  language,  and  reading, 
became  a  prerequisite  for  graduation  from  Denver  high  schools  1n  1960. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  proficiency  tests  1s  to  aid  students  to 
acquire  basic  skills.   There  are  Braille  forms  of  the  test. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 


The  Denver  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Board  of  Education  agreed, 
following  the  business  and  industry  survey  in  1958,  that  competencies 
in  basic  skills  should  be  prerequisites  for  graduation.   At  that  time, 
the  Department  of  Curriculum  Services  of  the  Denver  Public  School  System 
convened  committees  of  teachers  and  administrators  to  develop  competencies 
related  to  the  curriculum  guides  used  in'  the  Denver  schools.   With  the 
adoption  of  arithmetic,  reading,  language,  and  spelling  as  the  competency 
areas  to  be  assessed  by  the  Proficiency  and  Review  Tests,  the  Department 
of  Curriculum  Services  initiated  the  Denver  Competency  Testing  Program. 
Now  the  Department  of  Development  and  Evaluation  is  responsible  for  all 
development^  implementation,  and  maintenance  activities  associated  with 
the  program;  there  is  no  Colorado  state-mandated  testing  program. 
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The  only  State  action  taken  subsequent  to  the  Implementation  of  the 
Denver  program  has  been  Senate  Bill  180,  passed  by  the  legislature  1n  1975. 
Initially,  the  legislature  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  abolish  the  Denver 
tests,  v  As  finally  passed,  the  bill  places  restrictions  on  the  local  school 
districts  that  decide  to  develop  competency  testing  for  high  school  gradua- 
tion:  the  local  districts  must  begin  testing  1n  the  ninth  grade,  they  must 
offer  the  test  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  they  must  provide  remediation  for 
students  Who  fail.   All  dedsl on-making  rests  with  Denver's  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Department  of  Development  and 
Evaluation;  1t  1s  the  Department  that  coordinates  program  activities. 


Phase  of  implementation^   In  1960,  the  Department  began  administering 
,the  Proficiency  and  Review  tests,  developed  by  the  California  Test  Bureau  * 
(CTB),  to  grade  12  students.   Because  some  students  failed  one  or  more  of 
the  tests,  remediation  classes  were  established.   A  voluntary  summer  pro- 
gram was  also  established  during  the  same  period  to  provide  remediation. 
When  the  tests  were  administered  again,  only  3%  of  the  grade  12  students 
failed  to  obtain  a  diploma. 

Two  years  later,  after  approximately  the  same  failure  rate  occurred, 
the  Board  of  Education  decided  to  administer  the  Proficiency  and  Review 
tests  1n  grade  11  1n  order  'to  provide  additional  time  for  remediation 
•prior  to  graduation. 

In  1968,  the  Denver  school  system  conducted  a  study  of  the  Impact 
of  the  Proficiency  and  Review  tests.   One  objective  of  the  study  was  to 
employ  psychologists  and  social  workers  to  study  students  who  failed  one 
or  more  of  the  tests.   The  Department  of  Development  and  Evaluation  found 
that  anxiety  over  test  outcomes  was  a  concern  for  some  students.   The  Board 
of  Education,  therefore,  decided  to  initiate  the  tests  in  grade  9,  a  pro- 
cedure currently  in  effect,  which  overcomes  the  anxiety  problem  to  some 
extent.   No  changes  in  policy  have  occurred  since  1968.   Although  State 
legislation  was  enacted  in  1975,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were  already 
in  effect  in  the  Denver  school  system. 


Goals  and  Purposes 

General  goals.   The  chief  goal  of  Proficiency  and  Review  testing  is 
to  ascertain  the  students'  attainment  of  established  levels  of  achievement 
in  basic  r  jcational  skills. 
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Specific  purposes.   The  Denver  schools  Proficiency  and  Review  program 
1s  designed  to  ensure  that  high  school  graduates  possess  minimum  competen- 
cies 1n  four  basic  areas:   arithmetic,  spelling,  language,  and  reading 
comprehension. \ 


Competencies 


The  proficiency  areas  1n  the  Denver  competency  testing  program  were 
first  Identified  through  the  business  and  Industrial  community  survey  which 
the  Denver  school  system  conducted  1n  1958.   Teachers  and  school  adminis- 
trators then  worked  in  committees  to  formulate  the  competencies  1n  relation 
to  the  prevailing  curriculum  guides.   These  committees  designated,  and  the 
Board  of  Education  adopted,  four  skill  areas  to  be  tested:    Numerical  Pro- 
ficiency, Spelling  Proficiency,  Language  Proficiency,  and  Reading  Profi- 
ciency.  Although  the  Department  has  published  no  lists  of  competencies 
specifically  defined  for  each  skill  area,  the  goals  of  each  proficiency 
test  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


Passing  standards  for  the  tests  were  Initially  established  by  a 
committee  which  examined  the  data  from  the  Proficiency  and  Review  tests 
administered  to  grade  12  students  1n  1960.    The  committee,  made  up  of 
Denver  teachers  and  administrators,  set  a  passing  score  of  28  correct 
Items  out  of  a  total  of  50  (56%),  for  each  test.   Over  the  next  several 
years,  the  passing  score  was  gradually  raised  to  the  level  of  32  correct 
items  out      50  (64%).   The  passing  scores  remain  at  this  level  today. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 


The  first  testing  in  the  Proficiency  and  Review  program  is  done  at 
grade  9  level.   Tests  are  administered  twice  each  year  (December  and 
April)  to  all  students,  beginning  1n  grade  9.  .The  1975  State  bill  also 
requires  testing  to  begin  in  grade  9  and  to  take  place  twice  each  year; 
Denver's  reasons  for  Its  testing  schedule  were:  (1)  to  begin  testing  early 
enough  to  overcome  student  test  anxiety;  (2)  to  allow  time  for  remediation; 
(3)  to  offer  enough  test-taking  opportunities  to  those  students  who  fail 
any  of  the  tests. 
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TABLE  1 


Goals  and  Subskllls  Defined  for  Each  of  Four  Competency  Areas 
1n  the  Oenver  Proficiency  and  Review  Program 


Numerical  Proficiency 


GOAL:   Measure  ability  1n  the  four  fundamental  arithmetical  operations 
as  applied  to  whole  numbers,  fractions,  decimals,  and  denominate 
numbers,  and  Involving: 

(a)  conversion  from  one  fraction  to  another,  decimal  numerals, 
and  percents 

(b)  expression  of  large  numbers  and  monetary  amounts  1n  numerals 

(c)  computation  of  percentages 

(d)  determination  of  relative  sizes  of  numbers  1n  lists  of  frac- 
tions and  decimal  numerals 


Spelling  Proficiency 

GOAL:   Measure  ability  to  recognize  the  correct  spelling  of  words  against 
the  New  Iowa  Spelling  Scale  and  commonly  used  spelling  textbooks. 


Language  Proficiency 


GOAL:   Measure  ability  to  recognize  correctly  written  English,  including 
grammar,  punctuation  and  capitalization. 


Reading  Proficiency 


GOAL:    Measure  reading  comprehension  ability  as  reflected  in  recognizing 
details  in  a  reading  passage  and  in  making  simple  inferences. 
Measure  knowledge  of  word  meaning  (vocabulary). 
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Test  Instruments 


In  1959,  the  Department  of  Curriculum  Services,  1n  cooperation  with 
the  California  Test  Bureau,  developed  Denver's  proficiency  tests  1n  mathe- 
matics, reading,  spelling,  and  writing.   Three  forms  were  developed  for 
each  skill  area;  the  process  of  development  and  verification  for  these 
forms  was  not  documented.   CTB  revised  the  tests  1n  1968  and  the  tests 
have  not  been  changed  since  then. 

Each  of  the  four  tests  consists  of  50  Items.   In  mathematics,  these 
test  Items  are  equally  split  among  addition,  subtraction,  meanings,  multi- 
plication, and  division;  all  are  multiple-choice  Items  and  have  five 
alternatives.   In  spelling,  the  50  Items  are  also  multiple-choice  with 
Instructions  to  the  student  to  choose  the  misspelled  word.   Four  words  are 
provided,  with  the  fifth  choice  being  "none,"  I.e.,  no  words  are  spelled 
Incorrectly.    In  language,  the  test  1s  a  proofreading  task;  each  line  of 
two  selections  totalling  50  lines  constitutes  one  Item.   Finally,  the 
reading  proficiency  test  has  two  sections:   reading  comprehension  and  . 
vocabulary,  with  24  and  26  multiple-choice  items,  respectively. 


Test  Administration 


The  proficiency  tests  are  administered  twice  a  year  (December  and 
April)  by  teachers  1n  the  Denver  school  system.    Initial  testing  of  stu- 
dents at  the  grade  9  level  involves  all  four  competency  areas;  students 
are  retested  only  1n  the  competency  test  area(s)  1n  which  they  fall  to 
pass. 

A  different  form  of  the  test  is  used  each  time  1t  is  administered. 
The  Department  has  a  computerized  data  bank  that  holds  each  student's 
testing  history,  and  teachers  receive  from  the  Department  preprinted, 
individualized  answer  sheets  for  their  students.    Currently  there  1s  some 
feeling  1n  the  Department  that  four,  rather  than  three,  forms  should  be 
employed  so  that  a  student  who  falls  a  given  test  does  not  take  the  same 
test  until  after  two  years  have  elapsed.    Even  with- -the  use  of  three 
test  forms,  the  Department  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  ensuring- test- 
security. 

* 

\ 
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Scoring,  and  Analysis 


Prior  to  1972,  the  California  Test  Bureau  scored  all  tests  under  con- 
tract to  the  Denver  school  system.   In  1972,  the  Department  began  scoring 
the  tests  using  Its  own  computer  hardware.  The  report  for  each  student 
tells  the  number  correct  on  each  test  and  whether  that  score  1s  a  pass  or 
fall. 


Reporting/Dissemination 


The  Department  sends  reports  of  each  student's  scores  on  all  tests  to 
the  student's  teachers  and  parents.  Report*  to  the  teacher  are  sent  after 
each  test  administration;  those  to  the  parents  are  printed  on  report  cards 
and  sent  four  times  a  year.  The  students  themselves  receive  skill  analysis 
reports  stating  the  areas  1n  which  they  need  additional  study".   The  reports 
are  the  bases  for  the  development  of  remediation  programs. 


Use  and  Implication  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.   Students  who  fall  to  pass  all  four  profi 
ciency  tests  will  not  be  graduated  from  high  school.   Such  students  may, 
however,  receive  a  certificate  of  attendance  for  completion  of  other 
requirements.   Students  who  have  received  this  certificate  may  return  at 
any  time  to  the  Department  of  Development  and  Evaluation  and  take  the 
competency  tests  which  were  failed.   On  passing  the  tests,  the  students 
then  receive  diplomas,  providing  all  other  graduation  requirements  have 
been  met. 


Consequences  to  programs.   The  State's  Senate  Bill  180,  passed  in 
1975,  requires  remediation  for  the  students  who  fail  the  competency  tests, 
and  the  Denver  school  system  complies  with  that  requirement.   However,  the 
Department  of  Development  points  out  that  the  curricula  objectives  in 
_sreas_ covered  by  the  proficiency  tests  do  not  seem  to  have  changed  much  as 
a  result "of  th^  ^testing- program*  -Ihelprogram  has  been  in  place  for  18 
years  and  the  pass/fail  statistics  remain  relatively  constant; -only  1-3&  - 
of  the  senior  class  is  denied  diplomas  each  year  due  to  not  passing  all 
four  sections  of  the  Proficiency  and  Review  tests,  according  to  one  source. 
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Consequently,  the  Department  believes,  teachers  tend  to  take  the  low  stu- 
dent failure  rate  as  an  Indicator  that  the  curriculum  objectives  are  being 
taught  and  learned.  There  has,  however,  been  a  great  deal  of  change  1n 
curriculum  materials  and  techniques,  particularly  1n  reading  Instruction. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


Test  forms  are  available.  1n> Braille;  there  are,  however,  no  specific 
provisions  1n  the' program  for  testing  special  populations.   The  minority 
coumunlty  1n  Denver  has,  over  the  years,  expressed  some  concern  over 
competency  testing  but  Denver's  school  teachers,  according  to  the  Super- 
visor of  the  program,  believe  that  students  should  be  able  to  function  1n 
an  Engl  !sh-speak1ng  society.  Therefore,  no  tests  have  been  translated 
Into  other  languages.   The  minority  community  continues  to  demand,  however 
that  additional  resources  be  made  available  so  that  minority  students«can 
learn  to  function  1n  the  English  language.* 


Program  Evaluation 

With  the  exception  of  the  1968  Impact  study  described  earlier,  there 
has  been  no  formal  attempt  to  evaluate  the  Denver  competency  testing 
program.  • 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing.   The  Supervisor  of  the  Department  of  Devel- 
opment  and  Evaluation  and  the  Supervisor  of  Testing  are  the  only  full-time 
staff  members  assigned  to  Denver's  Proficiency  and  Review  program.  Depart 
ment  personnel,  together  with  school  system  teachers,  principals,  and 
instructional  consultants,  constitute  the  support  for  the  program. 


Approximate  costs  and  funding  sources.   No  cost  estimates  were  avail- 
able.  FuliaT7b7"TnTTFo1^^  annual  budget  of  the  Denver 
-ptrblic -schools.   
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Future  Directions 

* 

Denver  public  schools  are  now  developing  grade  3  and  grade  6  minimum 
competency  tests.  Although  little  Information  1s  currently  available,  a 
group  of  teachers,  principals,  and  curriculum  and  testing  specialists  are 
working  on  competency  test  specifications  and  the  details  associated  with 
testing  at  the  proposed  grade  levels.   The  Oenver  school  system  1s  attempt- 
ing to.  develop  Its  own  tests  Instead  of  employing  outside  consultants  or 
test  development  companies. 
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Denver  Contact 

» 
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Department  of  Development  and  Evaluation 

Denver  Public  Schools 

900  Grant  Street 

Denver,  Colorado  80203 

303/837-1000 
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CONNECTICUT 


In  1978,  the  Educational  Evaluation  and  Remedial  Assistance  (EERA) 
Law  was  enacted,  mandating  that  each  local  district  1n  Connecticut  develop 
a  plan  for  educational  testing  and  remedial  assistance.,  The  purpose  of.' 
the  program  1s  to  occasion  Instructional  Improvement  and  remediation  at 
the  local  level.   Beginning  with  the .1979-80  school  year,  local  districts 
are  required  to  annually  test  at  least  the  students  1n  grades  3,  5,  and 
7— or  any  three  nonconsecutlve  grades  between  1  and  8— 1n  reading,  basic* 
writing  skills  1n  language  arts,  and  mathematics.  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, 1n  the  same  year,  1s  to  Implement  a  statewide  proficiency  testing 
of  ninth-grade  students  1n  reading,  language  arts,  and  mathematics.  Local 
school  districts  take  all  responsibility  for  local  testing;  the  Department 
1s  developing  the  statewide  proficiency  test  and  expects  to  enlist  the 
help  of  local  school  personnel  1n  administering  1t. 

All  students  1n  the  designated  grades  are  tested  with,  the  exception 
of  all  special  education  and  some  bilingual  students.   Test  results  are 
not  required  by  law  to  affect  decisions  on  student  promotion  or  graduation; 
rather;  local  districts  must  use  results  of  both  the  local  and  State  test- 
ing programs  for  Instructional 'improvement  and  the  provision  of  remedial  • 
assistance. 

■  / 

Legislative  and  Policy  History 


Policy  history.    Around  1976,  interest  1n  the  minimum  competency 
testing  movement  was  expressed  by  Connecticut  State  administrators.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  appointed  a  committee  on  minimum  competency  * 
testing  and  charged  them  with  studying  (1)  whether  passing  a  proficiency 
examination  should  be  required  for  graduation  and  (2)  what  types  of  skills 
should  be  tested  on  such  an  examination.   The  committee  consisted  of  school 
principals,  superintendents,  and  other  educators  from  around  the  State  and 
was  directed  to  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  recommendations  that  the  committee  made  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  were  brought  out  at  legislative  hearings,  since,  during  this 
period,  the  legislature  was  also  considering  a  series  of  proposed  bills 
on  proficiency  testing.    In  1976,  the  State  legislature  considered  and 
rejected  two  bills  concerning  high  school  graduation  requirements: 
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(1)  HB5836,  which  would  have  allowed  exemptions  from  the  requirement  that 
all  students  'attend  school  until  the  age  of  16,  and  would  have  permitted 
high  school  graduates  and  nongraduates  to  obtain  a  State'  certificate  of 
achievement  upon  passing  a  state-admin istered  proficiency  examination;  and 

(2)  HB5837,  which  also  called  for  a  state-admin Istered  proficiency  examina- 
tion but  would  have  allowed  students  who  passed  the  examination  to  graduate 
with  an  equivalent  diploma  prior  to  the  end  of  their  senior  year.   A  third 
bill,  HB5839,  finally  did  pass  but  was  never  Implemented  because  funds  for 
Implementation  were  never  appropriated.   This  bill  would  have  required 
students  to  take  a  proficiency  examination  before  graduating  from  high 
school,  with  certification^  passing  being  recorded  on  students' 
diplomas.  ' 

-    In  1978,  the  law  that  brought  Into  being  Connecticut's  present  profi- 
ciency testing  program  was  enacted.  This  law,  the  Educational  Evaluation 
and  Remedial  Assistance  (EERA)  Law  (Section  10-14,  M-R  of  the  Connecticut 
General  Statutes),  mandates  that  each  local  or  regional  board  6?  education 
1n  Connecticut  develop  a  plan  for  educational  testing  and  remedial  assis- 
tance. The  act  specifies  that  each  local  school  district  must  annually 
test  at  least  the  students  1n  grades  3,  5,  and  7— or  three  nonconsecutlve 
grades  between  1  and  8— 1n  reading,  basic  writing  skills  1n  the  language 
arts,  and  mathematics.   The  act  further  specifies  that  students  enrolled 
1n  the  ninth  grade  (either  in  a  p,ubHc  school  or  an  endowed  or  incorpo- 
rated academy)  must  take  a  statewide  proficiency  examination  in  the  same 
content  areas.  .The  local  school  districts  must  use  the  results  of  both 
the  local  and  State  testing  programs  for  (1)  instructional  improvement  and 
(2)  the  provision  of  remedial  assistance.'  According  to  the  Department  of 
Education,  it  was  the  opinion  of  both  the  State  Board 'ssadv1sory  committee 
and  the  legislature  that  proficiency  testing  not  be  tied  to  graduation  or 
the  receipt  of  .  a  high  school  diploma. 


Phase  of  implementation.   The  EERA  Law  specifies  both  procedures  and 
schedoTeT'whTch  local  school  districts  must  follow  in  implementing  a  plan 
of  educational  testing  and  remedial  assistance.   By  September  1,  1979  each 
school  district  must  submit  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  approval 
a  pi  an  which  specifies  how  a  testing  program  is  to  be  implemented  and  how 
such  a  program'  will  improve  the  instructional  process.    Beginning  with  the 
1979-1980  school  year,  districts  will  begin  their  local  testing  programs 
and  the  State  will  begin  implementation  of  the  statewide  proficiency  exam. 
By  September  1,  1980,  and  biennially  thereafter,  each  school  district  will 
submit  to  the  Department  of  Education  a  report  describing  the  results  of 
the  testing  program. 
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\ Goals  and  Purposes 


K-     General  goals.   The  EERA  Law  specifies  two  Indicators  which  school 
districts  must  use  to  measure  the  success  of  their  testing  programs: 
those  of  (1)  Instructional  Improvement  and  (2).  student  progress  as  a 
result  of  testing  and  remedial  assistance.  The  broad  goals  of  the  EERA 
LaW.  therefore,  are  that  the  local  and  State  testing  programs  will  result 
1n  both  Instructional  Improvement  and  Individual  student  remediation. 


Specific  purposes.  Regarding  specific  purposes  of  the  EERA  Law, 
the  testing,  program  was  not  Intended  to  be  tied  to  promotion,  graduation, 
or  early  exit  from  high  school.   Rather,  curriculum  modification  and 
screening  are  the  predominant  purposes.  According  to  State  regulations 
which  have  been  developed  1n  connection  with  the  EERA  Law,  both  the  local 
and  State  tests  are  to  serve  as  a  first  diagnostic  screening,  but  local 
(districts  are  not  to  use  the  tests  as  the  sole  basis  for  determining  those 
students, 1n  need  of  remedial  assistance.   Before  assigning  a  student  to 
remediation,  further  Information  1s  necessary,  such  as  teacher  judgment, 
parental  opinion,  or  additional  testing  results. 


Program  evaluation  1s  also  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  EERA  Law. 
The  local  districts  are  responsible  for  reviewing  their  Instructional 
programs -as  part  of  their  report  to  the  State,  and  the  State  1s  respon- 
sible for  reviewing  the  biennial  reports  from  each  local  school  district 
as  well  as  conducting,  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis,  field  assessments 
of  local  district  testing  programs. 

If  the  Department  of  Education  judged  that  there  were  deficiencies 
1n  a  local  instructional  program,  the  school  would  be  asked  to  correct 
these  deficiencies.  If  a  local  district  were  found  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  law,  tf|e  Department  has  the  authority  to  compel  compliance.  A 
Department  of  Education  representative  stated  that  the  EERA  Law  is  not 
Intended  to  establish  the  principle  of  teacher  accountability;  the  law 
simply  does  not  address  this  point. 

While  the  distribution  of  funds  is  not  a  stated  objective  of  the 
act,  the  formula  that  the  law  sets  out  for  remedial  education  appropria- 
tions will  utilize  the  ninth  grade  test  results  and  factors  related  to 
local  testing  programs  for  the  allocation  of  extra  remedial  funds  and 
will  favor  those  .districts  wHh  the  highest  number  of  students  perform- 
ing "significantly  below  grade  level  or  a  comparable  level  of  expected 
performance." 
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Competencies- 


In  establishing  the  EERA  Law,  Connecticut  chose  to  emphasize  basic  . 
skills, 1n  Its  proficiency  testing.'  Local  districts  are  required  to  set 
up  a  testing  program  to  examine  "basic  reading,  basic  writing  1n  the  lan- 
uage  arts,  and  mathematics  skills. u  .The  State  proficiency  examination 
or  ninth-graders  will  also  test  these  three  content  areas.  According 
to  a  Department  of  Education  representative,  1t  was  considered  that  life 
skills  are  more  diverse  and  mbre  difficult  to  test  than  basic  skills.  It 
was  decided  to  test  the  mater  1  at'covered  1n  the.  schools.  There  was  also 
some  concern  over  possible  litigation  1f  the  skills,  tested  were  not  taught 
1n  the  curriculum.    In  addition,  1t  was  belleved'that  the  accomplishment 
of  basic  skills  1s  closely  connected  to  the  accomplishment  of  life  skills. 

While  the' law  specified  the  three  areas  of  basic  skills  to  be  tested, 
1t  did  not  define  them.   Advisory  Committees,  consisting  of  school  adminis- 
trators and  college  Instructors,  were  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  Identify  competencies  1n  the  three  fields  to  be  tested  on  the 
State  proficiency  test.   Five  committees  were  established:   three  1n  the 
content  fields  (reading,  language  arts,*  and  mathematics),  one  1n  psycho- 
metrics,  and  one  1n  test  bias.   In  prder  to  validate  the  competencies 
selected  and  to  allow  people  a  chance  to  suggest  other  competencies  not 
selected  by  the  committees,  a  survey  was  sent  to  5;000  Connecticut  educa- 
tors, students,  school  board  members,  legislators,  and  parents.   A  series 
of  six  public  meetings  were,  also  held  throughout  the  State  to  encourage 
discussions  about  the  competencies  on  which  all  Connecticut  ninth-graders 
will  eventually  be  tested.  The  .competency  lists  were  then  revised  on  the 
basis  of  survey  results  and  the  public  meetings. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  set  statewide  competencies  for  the  local 
testing  prpgrams.   The  selection  of  skills  to  be  assessed  and  the  selection 
or  development  of  tests  are  left  to  local  discretion.   The  State,  however, 
has  the  power  to  require  a  focal  school  district  to  change  its  tests  if  the 
Department  of  Education  considers  them  to  be  unsatisfactory. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 

The  Department  of  Education  has  not  yet  determined  an  expected  level 
of  achievement  for  the  ninth-grade  test.   A  psychometrics  committee  has 
been  set  up  to  review  methods  for  setting  such  a  standard.   This  committee 
will  work  with  the  Department  to  set  the  score  following  the  field-testing 
of  the  ninth-grade  examination  in  the  fall-oY  1979. 
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Setting  standards  for  the  locally  administered  tests  1s  a  matter  of.. 
local .discretion.  According  to  a  Department  of  Education  spokesman,  1t  % 
1s  hoped  that  each  local  school  district  will  design  a  testing  program  to 
diagnose  Its  own  deficiencies.  Whatever  standards  are  set  locally,  scores 
on  the  local  tests  as  well  as  on  the  State  examination  may  be  used  only  as 
the  first  step  1n  Identifying  students  who  are  candidates  for  remediation; 
further  Information  1s  required  before  a  final  determination  1s  made. 

The  EERA  Law  speckles  that  local  districts  which  apply  for  remedial 
assistance  are  to  receive  appropriations  according  to  the  number, of  stu- 
dents 1n  the  school  district  scoring  "significantly  below  grade  level  or/ 
a  comparable  level  of  expected  performance."  Although  the  Department  of 
Education  has  not  yet  set  a  formula  for  the  allocation  of  remedial  funds, 
1t  1s  likely  that  both  statewide  and  l0cal  test  scores  will  be  factors. 
Results  from  the  State  tests  are  expected  to  play  a  larger  role  1n  these 
calculations,  however,  because  of  the  consistency  of  the  State  test 
Instruments  and  administration. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 


The  EERA  Law  specifies  that  the  State  proficiency  test  1s  to  be 
administered  to  ninth-graders  both  1h  public  and  incorporated  and  endowed 
academies.   The  first  administration  of  the  test  will  be  in  March  1980., 

The  local  district  tests  are  required  by.Jhe  EERA  Law  to.  be  admin- 
istered to  at  least  those  students  in  grades  3,  5,  and  7,  unless  an  alter- 
nate testing  plan  1s  suggested  by  the  district  and  approved  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education..  According  to  the  Department,  any  reasonable,  plan 
that  called  for  testing  any  three  nonconsecutlve  grades  would  probably  be 
approved.  ' 

The  original  rationale  for  testing  alternate  gr'ades- was  that  such 
a  schedule  would  allow  some  time  after  assessment  for  students  to  be 
remediated.   While  the  grades  selected 'for  testing  need  not  affect  the 
grades  in  which  remediation  will  be  carried  out,  the  Department  expects^ 
"that  grades  for  testing  and  remediation  will  be  linked  in  most  ca*er. 
The  intent  in  choosing  the  earlier  grades  for  testing  was  to  permit  the 
correction  of  educational  deficiencies  and  problems  at  an  early  stage, 
and  to  allow  time  for  appropriate  remediation. 

The  local  district .tests  can  be  given  at  any  time  during  the  year, 
or  at  more  than  one  time,  in"  order  to  allow  as  much  flexibility  as 
possible  to  meet  local  needs. 
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Test  Instruments 


Statewide  proficiency  examination.   The  Connecticut  ninth-grade  pro- 
fldency  examination  is  currently  being  developed  by  National  Evaluation 
Systems  (NES)  and  the  College  Board,  under  contract  with  the  Connecticut 
Department  of  Education.  Test  Items  will  be  developed  to  assess  the  com- 
petencies determined  by  the  Advisory  Committees  and  by  the  views  of  the 
public  whlrh  were  collected  through  the  survey  and  the  series  of*publ1c 
•  meetings  held  throughout  the  State.   The  test  Items  will  be  reviewed  by 
the  three  content  committees  and  by  the  test  bias  and  psychometric 
committees. 

The  proficiency  examination  will  be  designed  to  assess  a  student's 
knowledge  1n  the  areas  of  reading,  mathematics,  and  basic  writing  skills 
1n  language  arts.   Although  the  language  arts  Include  listening  and  speak- 
ing, the  test-will  concentrate  on  written  expression,  focusing  specifically 
on  two  basic  aspects:    (1)  the  writing  experience  Itself;  and  (2)  related 
language  experience  skills,  Including  mechanics  of  written  expression, 
composing  and  organizing  skills,  and  library  skills  for  writing  tasks. 

Local  school  personnel  will  not  see"  the  test  before  its  administra- 
tion.   It  has  not  been  decided  yet  whether  the  examination  will  be  made 
available  to  the  public  after  administration.   Alternate  forms  of  the 
State  examination  will  also  be  developed  for  subsequent  administrations. 


Local  tests.   The  EERA  Law  mandates  local  testing  and  gives  a  ration- 
ale for  such  testing,  but  does  not  specify  what  features  would  make  a  test 
acceptable  or  unacceptable.    Each  school  district  must  Include  1n  its  plan 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Education  Information  regarding  how  the  test 
was  chosen;  the  local  plan  must  also  address  issues  of  test  reliability, 
validity,  and  practicability. 

The  position  of  the  Department  of  Education  is  that  most  commercial* 
standardized  tests  are  reliable  and,  1n  general,  acceptable.   A  locally 
developed  test  would  be  considered  acceptable  if,  1n  its  plan,  the  schco1 
district  specified  how  the  test  was  developed,  and  how  reliability,  valid- 
ity, and  practicability  would  be  ensured. 
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Statewide  proficiency  examination.   Local  school  personnel  will 
be  asked  to  cooperate  in  the  distribution  and  1n-school  administratis 
of  the  ninth-grade  proficiency  test;  classroom  teachers  will  be  asked 
to  administer  the  tests.  All  ninth-grade  students  1n  Connecticut  will 
be  tested  during  the  same  time  span,  except  for  absentees  who  will  take 
the  scheduled  makeup  examination.   The  Department  of  Education  has  not 
yet  developed  plans  for  maintaining  the  security  of  the  test. 


Local  tests.   Test  administration  procedures  for' the  local  tests 
are  left  to  the  local  school  districts.   However,  these  procedures  must 
be  Jncluded  as  part  of  the  plan  that  each  local  district  1s  to  submit 
ta  the  Department  of  Education,  which  has  final  approval  authority. 


Scoring  and  Analysis 


The  scoring  and  data  analysis  for  the  Connecticut  proficiency  exami- 
nation wiVl  be  performed  by  NES,  the  contractor,  which  1s  also  responsible 
for  assisting,  the  Department  in  the  administration  of  the  ninth-grade  test. 
Scores  for  each  student  will  be  reported  by  total  test  and  by  competencies 
or  constructs  (I.e.,  clusters  of  objectives). 

In  the  reports  that  NES  and  the  College  Board  will  prepare  for  the 
Department  of  Education,  scores  will  be  reported  by  student,  by  school, 
arid  by  district.   Each  district  will  receive  copies  of  all  three  reports. 
While  the  Department  of  Education  will  probably  keep  records  of  the  scores 
by  each  district,  there  are  no  plans  to  keep  records  classified  by  school 
or  by  student.   There  are  also  no  requirements  for  local  districts  to 
report  scores  of  their  own  tests  to  the  State. 


Reporting/Dissemination 


The  score  reports  generated  by  student,  by  school,  and  by  local  dis- 
trict will  be  distributed  to  each  of  these  populations.    Reports  will  be 
produced  for  the  public,  the  legislature,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  will  receive  aggregate  reports  by  local  school 
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district  only.   Test  results  must  be  reported  to  parents,  but  there  are 
no  regulations  as  to  whether  or  not  test  results  will  become  part  of  a 
student's  permanent  file. 

Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.    Since  the  Connecticut  statewide  testing 
'  program  is  designed  to  correct  education  deficiencies  of  both  students 
and  instructional  programs,  there  are  more  consequences  to  students  who 
fail  than  to  students  who  pass  the  tests.   Passing  the  local  or  State  test 
entails  no  consequences  with  regard  to  graduation,  promotion,  or  grading 
(although  local  districts  are  not  prohibited  from  using  test  results  as 
information  bearing  on  grading  policies).   Failing  either  the  State  or 
local  tests  may  result  in  remediation  for  the  individual.  . 


Consequences  to  programs.   One  of  the  purposes  of  the  testing  program 
1s  to  provide  information  to  school  systems  upon  which  program  improvements 
may  be  based.   Local  school  districts  are  encouraged  to  diagnose  their  own- 
deficiencies  and  to  make  improvements  where  necessary. 

Appropriations  for  remediation  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  test 
results;  testing,  therefore,  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  amount  of  funds 
which  a  district  is  to  receive  for  remediating  students.   The  test  results 
may  also  focus  attention  on  a  local  district  and  increase  its  accountabil- 
ity for  the  performance  of  its  students.   While  local  school  districts 
are  allowed  a  great  deal  of  discretion  in  designing  and  implementing  their 
testing  programs,  the  Department  of  Education  may  step  in  to  recommend  or 
require  changes  if  it  appears  that  a  local  district's  instructional  pro- 
grams are  inadequate. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


The  EERA  Law  specifies  that  its  provisions  do  rot  apply  to  all  special 
education  and  to  some  bilingual  students.   According  to  the  Department, 
these  populations  were  not  included  in  the  provisions  because  funded  pro- 
grams and  requirements  for  testing  these  special  populations  already  exis£« 
Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  such  students  may  take  the  profi-  \ 
ciency  tests;  this  may  occur,  for  example,  when  a  district  has  too  few 
bilingual  -  'dents  to  qualify  for  state-funded  programs*    Proposals  have 
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been  submitted  to  the  legislature  for  the  current  year  to  amend  the  EERA 
Law  and  require  that  special  populations  be  Included  1n  the  EERA  testing. 
Test  results  for  these  groups  would  not  enter  Into  grant  determination. 
If  this  proposal  passes,  the  special  populations  will  take  the  same  test 
as  other. students. 


5 

Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing.   The  Connecticut  proficiency  testing 
program  is  run  by  personnel  in  the  Department  of  Education's  Bureau  of 
Research,  Planning  and  Evaluation,  under  authority  delegated  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.   A  project  director  and  manager  are  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  program,  and  .they  receive  assistance  from 
three  department  consultants,  one  from  each  subject  area. 

Three  subcommittees  of  12-15  members  each,  again  one  for  each  subject 
area,  are  charged  with  Identifying  the  competency  objectives  to  be  assessed 
1n  the  ninth-grade  proficiency  test.   The  committee  members  represent  a 
wide  regional  distribution  and  Include  local  district  content  specialists, 
classroom  teachers,  and  administrators,  and  college  Instructors. 

All  staffing  for  the  local  district  testing  1s  the  responsibility  of 
Individual  local  districts. 


Approximate  costs  and  funding  sources.   Originally  $90,000  was  legis- 
lated foFlmjTiemenHn^^  which  included  costs  of  staff 
assistance,  test  development,  and  the  development  of  testing  procedures. 
The  cost  will  be  more  than  that,  however.   The  contract  for  test  develop- 
ment was  set  at  $155,000,  and  the  State  Department  of  Education  has  esti-r 
mated  auxiliary  expenses  at  $40,000-$50,000.   This  money  will  come  from 
the  legislature  as  part  of  the  State  Board *of  Education  budget.   The  con- 
tinuing cost  per  year  of  the  EERA  program  is  estimated  at  approximately 
$100,000  for  staffing,  monitoring,  and  other  costs. 

A  hidden  cost  of  the 'EERA  program  may  be  the  remediation  to  be 
carried  out  at  the  local  district  level.   While  the  EERA  Law  sets  up  a 
system  whereby  remedial  assistance  grants  may  be  given  to  school  systems, 
remediation  may  nevertheless  turn  out  to  be  very  costly  for  the  local  dis- 
tricts.  At  this  point  no  money  has  been  legislated  for  remedial  grants, 
although  the  implication  of  the  EERA  Law  is  that  money  will  be  available. 
Title  I  funds  are  already  available  for  remediation,  but  these  monies  can 
be  used  only  for  the  educationally  deprived  in  target  schools. 
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At  present  the  two  sources  of  funding  for  the  EERA  Law  are  State  and 
local  budgets. 


Program  Evaluation  and  Future  Directions 


Because  the  EERA  Law  1s  still  1n  the  earliest  stages  of  Implementa- 
tion, there  are  few  plans  at  this  time  for  program  evaluation  and  modifi- 
cation at  the  State  level.   Each  local  school  district  1s  required  by  the 
EERA  Law  to  submit  to  the  State  biennial  evaluations  of  Its  testing 
program,  Including  Indicators  of  the  program's  effects ,on  instructional 
Improvement  and  of  student  progress  resulting  from  remediation.   A  Depart 
ment  of  Education  spokesman  stated  that  while  the  Department  had  no  plans 
for  program  evaluation,  1f  a  decision  1s  made  1n  the  future  to  evaluate 
the  program,  the  State  evaluations  will  probably  be  based  primarily  on 
these  local  biennial  evaluations  and  field  assessments.   These  State  eval 
uatlons  may  then  form  the  basis  for  legislative  change. 


r 
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References 


Connecticut  State  Legislature.   Sections  10-14  m-r  of  the  Connecticut 
General  Statutes. 


State  Contact 


Pascal  d.  Forglone,  Jr.,  Chief 

Bureau  of  Research,  Planning  and  Evaluation 

State  Department  of  Education 

Box  2219 

Hartford,  Connecticut  06115  * 
203/566-7299 
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Delaware  has  been  developing  and  Implementing  a  system  of  goal- 
directed  and  performance-based  Instruction  since  1972.   Delaware  does  not 
have  a  legislated  minimum  competency  testing  program  but  rather,  has  a 
voluntary  promotion  policy  set  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  that  speci- 
fies minimum  performance  standards.   Local  school  districts  are  allowed 
autonomy  1n  determining  the  best  way  for  Implementing  the  promotion  policy 
1n  their  systems  and  for  evaluating  minimum  performance  requirements.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  has  approved  policies  and  minimum  performance 
standards  based  upon  joint  recommendations  by  representatives  of  local 
school  districts,  higher  education,  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruq- 
tlon.   The  Department  monitors  the  Implementation  of  the  promotion  policies 
by  means  of  on-site  visits  and  census  testing  1n  grades  1-8  and  11  with  the 
California  Achievement  Test  (CAT).   Local  school  districts  are  responsible 
for  sequencing  objectives,  developing  curricula,  preparing  instructional 
formats,  and  developing  remediation  plans.   Delaware's  system  of  goal- 
directed  and  performance-based  Instruction  will  be  fully  Implemented  by 
1981. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 


Policy  history.   The  assessment  of  student- achievement  of  minimum 
performance  requirements  in  Delaware  reflects  both  an  ongoing  concern  for. 
the  equality  of  education  in  the  State,  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction's  belief  in  local  district  autonomy.   No  legislation  mandates 
statewide  minimum  competency  testing;  rather,  the.  Department's  policy 
requires  local  districts  to  assume  much  of  the  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing and  implementing  a  performance-based  system  and  for  assessing  student 
mastery  of  the  minimum  requirements.   The  Department  purposely  avoids 
calling  its  program  one  of  "minimum  competency  testing"  because  of  the 
broad  use  of  "competency"  in  the  field;  for  the  Department  program,  the 
term  "minimum  performance  requirements"  is  a  more  accurate  description. 

In  1972,  the  Department  first  developed  the  Delaware  Educational 
Accountability  System  in  order  to  monitor  and  assist  local  school 
districts  in  attaining  quality  educational  programs.   The  system  was 
designed  to  answer  four  basic  questions: 
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(1)  What  do  we  want  Delaware  schools  to  accomplish? 

(2)  What  have  we  attained? 

(3)  What  are  the  strengths  and  weaknesses? 

(4)  What  can  be  done  to  Improve? 

The  Department  then  translated  these  four  questions  into  a  ten-step 
process  to  encompass  two  major  phases  of  accountability  in  education: 
a  needs  assessment  phase,  and  a  proanam  improvement  phase.   The  steps 
of  each  phase  are  listed  in  Figure  I. 


FIGURE  1 

Delaware  Educational  Accountability  System 


Needs  Assessment  Phase 

1.0  Determine  Learner  Goals 

2.0  Determine  Learner  Objectives 

3.0  Assess  Learner  and  School  Status 

4.0  Determine  Educational  Needs 


Program  Improvement  Phase 


5.0  f  Establish  Educational  Priorities 
6.0      Examine  Program  Alternatives 
7.0      Select  Most  Feasible  Program  Alternatives 
8,0      Design  Corrective  Action  Plans 
9.0      Implement  Corrective  Action  Plans 
10.0      Assess  Impact  of  Corrective  Action  Plans 
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From  1972  through  1977,  the  Department  stressed  the  needs  assessment 
phase  of  the  system. 

Then  1n  1977,  the  Department,  1n  conjunction  with  an  18-member  com- 
mittee comprising  Delaware  educators  from  local  school  districts  and 
universities,  developed  recommendations  for  a  promotion < policy  which  1s 
to  be  part  of  the  goal -directed  and  performance-based  Instructional 
system.  The  State  Board  of  Education  approved  these  recommendations  on 
September  15,  1977,  which  required  that: 


(1)  Each  school  district  develop  a  promotion  policy  based  on  student 
achievement  to. assure  the  attainment  of  competency  1n  the  basic 
Skills  from  grades  K-8.   The  effective  date  of  Implementation*  of 
the  promotion  policy  1s  September  1978. 

(2)  The  local  school  districts  extend  their  promotion  policies  based 
on  student  achievement  to  Include  gr'ades  9-12.   The  effective 
date  of  the' promotion  policy  Is  September  1979. 

(3)  The  State  Board  of  Education  and  local  school  districts  empha- 
size the  need  for  Instruction  1n  reading  at  all  grade  levels  as 
part  of  basic  skills  development. 

(4)  In  the  instances  where  students  are  receiving  special  education, 
the  local  school  districts  consider  the  following  options  as 
part  of  a  promotion  policy: 

a)  that  students  unable  to  perform  satisfactorily  the  basic 
skills  at  either  the  elementary  or  high  school  level  be 
granted  a  Certificate  of  Attendance  and/or  a  Certificate 
of  Performance  in  recognition  of  the  level  of  basic  skills 
performed; 

b)  that  students  satisfactorily  performing  the  basic  skills 
be  granted  a  Certificate  of  Performance; 

c)  that  students  satisfactorily  performing  the  basic  skills 
and  the  required  courses  necessary  for  graduation  be 

*    granted  both  a  Certificate  of  Performance  and  a  High  School  • 
Diploma. 

(5)  The  vocational  technical  schools  establish  the  basic  competen- 
cies to  be  performed  by  students  in  order  to  complete  their 
designated  courses  or  programs.   These  competencies  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  State  Superintendent  on  or  before  June  1,  1978; 


9 
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(6)  The  survey  test  for  eleventh-grade  students  be  developed  and 
piloted  before  June  1,  1978; 

t 

(7)  The  pilot  board  undertake  a  review  of  certification  requirements 
relative  to  needs  of  teachers  to  provide  Instruction  1n  basic 
skills  and  to  assure  promotion  based  on  achievement  (DPI,  1977c, 
pp.  3-4). 


In  addition,  a  policy  was  approved  which  suggested  that  local  dis- 
tricts use  the  recommendations  of  committees  dealing  with  the  Issue  of 
handicapped  students.   This  policy  appears  1n  a  later  section  of  this 
report.  •  . 

A  policy  for  the .establishment* of  statewide  minimum  performance  stan 
dards  for  graduation  was  also  adopted  by  the  Board  as  follows: 


That  the  appropriate  level  of  performance  1h  Reading, 
Writing,  and  Arithmetic  necessary  for  high  school  graduation  be 
established  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  become  effective 
with  the  graduation  class  of  1981.   The  appropriate  level  of 
performance  1s  to  be  determined  by  <luly,  1979  (DPI,  1978,  p.  1). 

The  Board's  1977  resolution  charged  local  school  districts  to  develop 
their  individual  promotion  policies  based  upon  these  guidelines  and  state- 
wide educational  objectives.   The  objectives,  described  later  1n  this 
report,  were  pilot-tested  1n  the  schools  to  determine  (1)  the  extent  to 
which  the  objectives  were  already  Included  in  the  curriculum,  and  (2)  how 
well  the  students  needed  reinforcement  Instruction. 

While  the  local  districts  must-develop  and  implement  their  own  plans 
for  assessing  student  mastery  of  the  minimum  requirements,  the  Department 
revtews  the  plans,  conducts  follow-up  sijte  visits  to  make  sure. Implementa- 
tion takes  place  as  planned,  and  determines  whether  additional  support  or 
Information  1s  necessary.    Each'  district  should  submit  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent a  promotion  policy  that  contains  most  of  the  following  seven 
components:  i 


1  -  District  educational  goals  u 

2  -  Objectives  for  basic  skills  ? 

3  -  Performance  expectations  or  levels 

4  -  Student  placement  or  promotion 

5  -  Alternative  programs  of  learning  - 
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$  -  Maximum  or  minimum  time  to  perform  expectations  or,  to  achieve  *, 
competencies 

7  -  Evaluation  techniques  for  determining  and  verifying  student 
performance  and  progress  1n  the  basic* skill  areas  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  (DPI,  1978,  p.  2)  / 


Phase  of  Implementation,   By  September  1978  local  school  districts  . 
are  to  develop  and  implement  promotion  plans  for  grades  K-8  based  on 
student  achievement  of  basic  skills.   They  are  to  extend  these  plans  to 
Include  grades  9-12  by  September  1979.  The  Board  of  Education  1s  to 
establish  statewide  minimum  performance  standards  1n  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  required  for  high,  school  graduation  by  1979,  to  become  'effec- 
tive for  the  class  of  1981.  Assessment  of  student  attainment  of  statewide 
minimum  performance  requirements  1s  to  occur  1n  grades  1-8  and  11. 


Associated  litigation.   Delaware's  program  has  given* rise  to  only  one 
case  of  litigation.   A  suit  was  brought  against  the  Board «by  a  Wilmington 
newspaper  seeking  the  release  of  student  test  results.   The  suit  was  \ 
settled  out  of  court  with  statewide  results  released  to  the  newspapers;  \ 
one  suit  had  no  relevancy  to  the  performance  or  competency  requirements. 


Goals  and  Purposes 

General  goals.   The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  states  Its  basic 
goals  for  goal -directed  and  performance-based  instruction  1n  Delaware 
schools  1n  Its  program  implementation  plan  .as  follows: 


The  basic  goals  of  public  education  have  been,  establl-shed 
to  provide  every  student  with  the  opportunity  to  (I)  acquire 
basic  educational  skills,  understandings,  and  knowledge; 
(.2)  develop  apfrrtpri ate- social  skills  aand  understandings;  ' 
(3)  acquire  information  about  historical  and  cultural  develop- 
ments; and  (4)  develop  competencies  which  enable  them  to  become 
contributing  and  productive  citizens  .(DPI,  1977d,  p.  2). 

•   „  •  * 

-  According  to  the  Department,  basing  the  teaching/learning  process  on 
prescribed  standards  or  expectations  enables  students 'to  perform  basic  , 
tasks  before  pursuing  more  difficult  or  advanced*  subject  matter. 
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More  specifically,  the  Delaware  system  of  goal -directed  and  perfor- 
mance-based /Instruction:  ^ 

(1)  provides  a  checkpoint  for  student  progress  1n  the  acquisition 
and  application  of  basic  skills,  Information,  and  knowledge; 

(2)  provides  a  system  for  Instruction  for  Implementing  goal  setting, 
Individual  student  responsibility,  and  corrective  action  for 
improvement; 

(3)  provides  a  means  to  minimize  or  eliminate  meaningless  and 
Irrelevant  instruction,  while  developing  standards  for  quality 
instruction;  • 

(4)  establishes  standards  or  expectancies  toward  fulfilling  the 
requirements  for  receiving  a  high  school  diploma  (DPI,  1977d, 
p.  3). 

Specific  purposes.  The  following  noninclusive  basic  purposes  were  set 
forth  by  the  Department  1n  1977: 

(1)  To  provide  meaningful  and  relevant  instruction  through  setting 
standards  for  achievement. 

(2)  To  improve  continuously  the  educational  system  using  data  that 
are  gathered  regarding  student' attainment  of  goals. 

(3)  To  Inform  students  as  to  what  is  expected  of  them  in  the  learn- 
ing situations  so  they  can  assume  more  responsibility  for  their 
own  learning. 

(4)  To  increase  the  percentage  of  students  achieving  the  performance 
standards. 

(5)  To  inform  parents  of  the  status  and  progress  of  their  children. 

(6.)  To  improve  teacher  techniques  and  competence  by  providing  feed- 
back as  to  students'  progress  (DPI,  1977c,  p.  2). 
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Competencies 


The  Department  of  Public 'Instruction,  in  conjunction  with  the 
18-member  committee  mentioned  earlier,  developed  the  performance  require- 
ments for  graduation  and  the  components  of  the  promotion- policy  in  the 
academic  areas  of  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics. 

lit  developmental  phases,  the  competencies  received  considerable  exam- 
ination by  relevant  educational  constituencies.   The  competencies  were 
reviewed  by  members  of  local  school  districts,  curriculum  councils,  PTA 
leaders,  student  government  leaders,  and  by  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity.  In  particular,  the  recommended  competencies  were  field-tested  in 
two  Del  aware  high  schools  in  1978.  The  purpose  of  this  field  test  was  to 
determine: 


(1)  the  .valTdity  of  the  requirements; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  basic  skill  performance  can  be  determined 
and  unified l1n  the  classroom; 
the  feasibility  of  assessment  procedures; 

'potential  outcomes  from  the  assessment  on  students/faculty/ admin* 
istrators;  i 

(5)   potential  improvements  to  basic  skill  performances,  courses  and 
;  instructional  processes. 


i 

Following  review,  the' policies  were  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.  TaMe  1  lists  the,  state-developed  graduation  performance  require- 
ments for  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics. 

Local  districts  were  given  the  responsibility  for  developing  indi- 
vidual promotion  policies  within  the  guidelines  of  the  previously  devel- 
oped state  program.    In,  addition  to  developing  these  programs,  local 
districts  are  also  responsible  for  evaluating  student  mastery  of  the  per- 
formance requirements.  !The  promotion  programs  are  monitored  by  site 
visits  conducted  toy  Department  of  Education  personnel,  and  achievement  of 
the  performance  requirements  is  ascertained  through  State-conducted  census 
testing  using  the  California  Achievement  Test. 


i 

i 
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Student  Performance  Requirements 
for  Graduation 


Reading:   The  student  will 


1.  Demonstrate  knowledge  of  a  "baste  reading  vocabulary. 

Z.  Identify  words  1n  context.  ,  \ 

3.  Determine  word  meaning  from  tljie  way  words  are  used  in  a  passage. 

4.  Comprehend  the  literal' meaning  of  a  passage.. 

5.  Understand  relationships,  draw  conclusions,  and  make  Inferences. 
•  6.  IdentifJ  Information  required  to  complete  forms. 

7.  Use  appropriate  reference  skills. 


lT  Compose  grammatical  sentences  using  correct  capitalization, 
spelling,  and  punctuation, 

2.  Compose  a  paragraph  that  includes  a  topic  sentence,  supporting 
sentences,  a  concluding  sentence,  and  transition.  / 

3.  Compose  a  message,  an  announcement,  and  a  memorandum. 

4.  Compose  business  and  social  letters  using  accepted  formats.- 

5.  Complete  certain  forms. 

6.  Use  appropriate  levels  of  language. 

7.  Spell  correctly  the  words  on  a  specified  11st. 

8.  Write  legibly  in  manuscript  or  cursive  form. 


Mathematics:    The  student  will 


1.  Read  and  write  numerals. 

2.  .  Arrange  numbers  including  who^e  numbers,  fractions,  and  decimals 

in  order. 

3.  Determine  equivalent 'forms  of  fraction,  decimals,  and  percents. 

4.  Use  estimation  in  mathematical  computations. 


Writing:   The  student  will 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

•  9. 

10. 

11.- 
12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 


Add. and  subtract  whole  numbers,  fractions,'9 decimals,  and  check 
computations. 

Demonstrate  mastery  of  the  basic  facts  of  multiplication  and 
will  multiply  whole  numbers,  fractions,  and ^decimals. 
Divide  whole  numbers  and  decimals. 

Perform  operations  with  percents  and  solve  applications  with 
percent  by  estimation  and  then  determine  a  solution. 
Identify  common  geometric  figures  and  find  the  perimeter,  area, 
and  volume  of  common  geometric  figures. 

Estimate  and  measure  time,  temperature,  distance,  capacity,  and 
weight  using  metric  and  customary  units  of  measurement.0 
Solve  measurement  problems. 

Estimate  and  then  determine  a  solution  to  practical  problems 
Involving  whole  numbers,  fractions,  and  decimals. 
Solve  money  problems. 

Read  and  Interpret  graphs,  tables,  and  maps. 

Compute  and  Interpret  an  average  (mean,)  and  median  of  a  set  of 

data. 
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Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


Performance  standards  for  the  local  promotion  programs  are  set  by 
local  personnel  and  supervised  by  the  State.  *.  Mastery  1s  verified  by  the 
classroom  teacher  by  means  of  checklists.   Student  graduation  1s  determined 
by  teachers  and  principals  and  1s  based  on  many  measures  of  the  student's 
competence.  These  measures  may  Include  teacher-made  tests,  homework,  and 
classroom  performance.   In  order  to  graduate,  a  student  must  complete  all 
of  the  minimum  performance  requirements  as  well  as  18  Instructional  units. 

Minimum  performance  standards  vary  bdfch  within  and  across  the  content 
areas.  Many  basic  skill  performances  Include  a  required  level  or  standard 
within  the  text  of  the  statement.   This  standard  may  be  expressed  as  a 
percent  or  an  error  rate.   In  cases'  where  the  standard  1s  not  specified, 
the  required  level  1s  701.   In  the  area  of  mathematics,  the  student  1s 
required  to  perform  all  skills  at  an  accuracy  level  of  70*.    In  the  area 
of  reading,  one  requirement  1s  for  the  student  to  Identify  words  1n  con- 
>teeict.   In  order  to  meet  this  requirement,  the  student  must  perform  at  an 
s  accuracy  level  of  95%.   In  writing,  a  student  must  compose  a  message,  an 
announcement,  and  a  memorandum.  The  performance  standard  specifies  that 
the  content  must  be  complete,  concise  and  correct,  with  not  more  than  a 
total  of  six  errors  in  the  five  areas  of  sentence  structure,  beginning 
capitalization,  spelling,  end  punctuation,  and  usage. 

*    As  mentioned  earlier,  the  State  *  Board  of  Education  approved  1n 
September  1977  a  recommendation  that  1t  specify  a  level  of  performance  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  deemed  appropriate  for  high  school  grad- 
uation. This  requirement  1s  to  be  established  by  July  1979,  to  become, 
effective  with  the  1981  graduating  class. 

The  judgments  on  student  performance  will  focus  on  the  application  of 
basic- skills  to  exercises  commonly  encountered  by  an  eighth-grader.  The 
student  1s  to  be  rated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  grade  or  at  a  point 
considered  appropriate  by  the  teacher  and/or  student. 

'  The  State  expects  to  use  the  California  Achievement  Test  to  monitor 
differences  across  districts  1n  assigning  mastery.    There  1s  no  minimum 
performance  level  on  the  CAT;  and  consequently,  no  relationship  between 
performance  on  the  CAT  and  graduation  or  promotion. 
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Currently,  student  achievement  1n  basic  skills  1s  monitored  by  annual 
census  testing  1n  grades  1-8  and  11.  The  California  Ach1§*aflent  Test  was 
chosen  for  this  assessment  because  U'most  closely  matched  tne  Delaware 
minimum  performance  requirements^  As  a  norm-referenced  test,  1t  allows 
Intrastate  and 'interstate  comparisons  to  be  made,.  •*« 

Only  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  are  Included 
for  assessment  1n  this  program.   Due  to  negative  reaction  by  the  local  • 
"districts,  Instruction  and  corresponding  measurement  of  life  skills  was 
not  developed.  This  negative  reaction  was  due  to  the  fact  that  major 
curriculum  revision  would  be  required  by  the  Inclusion  of  the  life  skills. 

The  CAT  1s  the  only  test  used  statewide  now;  the  local  districts" use 
a  number  of  other  tests.   There  1s  no  statewide  test  of  the  competencies.  . 
At  present,  there  1s  no  eleventh-grade  survey  test  and  contrary  to  an 
earlier  recommendation,  the  fourth-  and  eighth-grade  tests  have  not  been 
changed  to  objective-referenced  tests. 

The  local  districts  use  the  CAT  and  other  tests 'they  administer  as  * 
instructional  tools  and  for  Individual  and  group  diagnosis  of  strengths 
and  weaknesses. 


J 

\  ** 

v 

Test  Adm1 r* strati on 


Once  each  year,  during  the  fall  or  the  spriog,  the  State  Department  • 
of  Education  conducts  census  testing  1n  grades  1-8  and  11.   The  test 
instrument  used  1s  the  norm-referenced  California  Achievement  Test  which 

closely  matches  the  specifications  of  the  minimum  performance  requirements. 

.  *• 

-    The  staff  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  conducts  a  training 
program  for  Delaware  district  testing  coordinators.   The  procedures  for 
administering  the  tests,  and  for  reading  and  interpreting  the  data,  are 
explained.   Local  personnel  administer  the  CAT  during  a  prescribed  five-day 
period  and  return  all  test  materials  to  the  Department  for  scoring  and 
analysis. 

The  raw  data  from  the  CAT  1s  returned  to  the  testing  company  for 
reduction  scoring  and  analysis.   The  Department  is  provided  with  results 
by  performance  area  on  statewide,  district,  and  individual  examinee  bases. 
The  Department  publishes  statewide  and  district  norms  and  is  able  to  jnake 
district,  state,  regional,  and  national  comparisons. 
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*  Reports  of  a  non-technical  nature  are  sent  tor  parents,  teachers,  and 
schools.   Individual  scores  are  sent  directly  to  the  district.   Data  are 
also  Included  1n  the  students'  permanent  record  with  the  performance 
requirements  checklist.  Technical  reports  ere  available  upon  reques\. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Parents,  schools,  and  teachers  all  receive- test  reports.  Data 
regarding  CAT  becomes  part  of  students'  permanent  record  for  grades  1-12. 
Teachers  at  the  local  level  prepare *a  checklist  of  minimum  performance  , 
requirements  that  1s  a  part  of  a  student's  permanent  record  for  grades 
K-12.   Parents  receive  a  letter  from. the  school  that  Indicates 'when  their 
ch.1ld«.1s  not  passing  requirements.  , 

*  *  * 

Consequences  to  students.   There  1s  no  State  mandate  for  passing  a 
competency  test  for  graduation.   All  students  must  pass* the  performance 
requirements  plus  18  units  of  Instruction.   Promotion  from  grade-to-grade 
1s  based  on  teacher/principal  judgment.   Parents  receive  notification  from 
the  school  when  a  child  1s  not  passing  requirements.  * 

* 

.  Consequences  to  programs.   Statewide  advisory  committees  1n  reading, 
writing,  and  mathematics  analyze  the  Items  and  the  test  results,  and  make 
recommendations  for  remediation  and  program  Improvement.   These  recommen- 
dations "are  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  then  disseminated 
to  the  school  districts.   The  Department  staff  will  then  provide  assistance 
to  the  local  districts  for  instructional  development.   Any  changes' 1n 
,  Instructional  methods  take  place  at  the  local  level,  but  are  monitored  by 
the  State.  f 

\ 

Provisions  for  Special  Stipulations 


Special  education  1s  a- recognized  component  of  goal-directed  and 
performance-based  Instruction.    In  Delaware,  Individual  Education  Programs 
(IEP)  are  designed  and  suited  to  the  special  individual  needs  of  the 
handicapped  child.   Annual  reviews  determine  promotion  or  placement  deci-  . 
sions  for  special  populations  (see  Proposed  Minimum  Performance  Standards, 
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1978,,  p.  1).  Graduation  requirements  fori  handicapped  student's  are  the 
same  as  for  all  students.  For  those  students  unable  to  meet  minimum 
diploma  standards,  a  certificate  of  performance,,  specifying  which  basic 

skills. were  performed,  will  be  given.  ..... 

^  *  »•. 

In  their  assessment  of  handicapped  students,  the  State  suggests  that, 
local  school  districts  take  Into  account  the  following  recommendations- of 
the  IPRD  (Ident1f1cat1on,^lacj8ment,  Review,  and  Dismissal)  Committees: 

(1)  students  who  may  not  be  able  to  meet  the  minimum  performance 
standards  1n  the  bas*1c  skills  should  be  identified  at  placement; 

(2)  malnstreamed  students  should  be  considered  capable  of  meeting 
"  the  minimum  performance  standards  1n  the  basic  skills; 

J 

(3)  the  minimum  performance  requirements  should  be  adapted  as  appro- 
priate for  students  who  are  physically  or  otherwise  handicapped; 

(4)  special  education  students  who  are  considered  capable  of  doing 
so,  should  have  the  opportunity  for  continued  instruction  1n  the 
basic  skills. 


a 


Program  Resources  and  Costs  % 

4 

General  program  staffing.   The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  4s 
divided  into  two  specific  departments:    a  Department  of  Instruction  and  a 
Department  of  Learning,  Research  and  Evaluation.   There  is  no. specific 
State  mandate  for  performance  requirements;  the  Department  of  Public 
.Instruction,  therefore,  only  monitors  the  activities  of  the  local  dis- 
tricts and  provides  technical  support.   To  assist  in  their  remediation 
programs,  the  local  districts  will  receive  one  additional  teacher  or  the 
equivalent  in  services  and  supplies  for  every  600  students. 

The  staff  of  the  .Department  ha/  not  increase's  a  result  of  the 
minimum  competency  program.    Rather, the  goals  and  responsibilities  of 
members  of  the  Department  have  -been  restructured  to  accommodate  increased 
activities.  ' 

Approximate  costs  and  funding  sources.    No  additional  funds  were 
allocated  for  the  program  aside  from  the  standard  federal  Title  I  monies. 
.The  local  districts  can  get  funding  for  remediation  programs.   A  request 
for  $2,500,000  for  implementing  the  instructional .program  has  been  made. 
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Program  Evaluation  * 

* 

.  *  The  second  phase  «f  the  Delaware  program  will  be  Implanted  by  the 
local  districts  after*  Department  "on-site  visitations  and  CAT  analysis  to 
determine  changes  1n  student  performance,  revisions  1n  the  curriculum,  and 
other  Impact  on  the  schools. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  goal -directed  and  performance-based 
Instruction  plan,  the  State  Board  of  Education  requires  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  to  provide  evidence  of  Its  effectiveness  in  addition 
to  evatuatlon  conducted  at  the  local  level,    in  compliance  with  this 
requirement,.,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  be  completing  two 
types  of  assessment.   The  first  1s  program  status  assessment.   By  v1 siting 
Individual- schools,  the  Instruction  Division  will  determine  the  complete- 
ness of  the  components  considered  es.sentla-1  for  the  goal -directed  and 
performance-based  Instruction  program.   The  second  type  of  assessment  1s  a 
measurement  of  student  status.   This  1s  the  responsibility  of  the  Planning, 
Research  and  Evaluation  Division.  \Student  status  assessment  Includes  botrj 
statewide  testing  1n  major  curriculum  areas  and  student  performance  on  the 
minimum  basic  skills.  , 
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Legislative  and  Policy  History 

<?  . 
Policy  history,   1n  1976  the  Florida  legislature  enacted  the  Educa-  , 
:>t1*nal  Accountability  Act  (EAA).  'According  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
/  tloh,  the  1976  act  was  an  attempt  to  systematize  legislation  pertaining  to 
.    accountability  1n  education  by  amending  existing  statutes  contained  In  the 
L  1971  and  1974  versions  of  the  act  and  by  creating  new  statutes  as  well.  A 
^*br1ef  review  of  the  provisions  of  the  1971. and  1974  legislation,  as  well 
as  legislation  passed  subsequent  to  the  1976  act  will  clarify  the  current 
statewide  assessment  program  and  the  state- Imposed  graduation  requirements 
which  were  mandatedJ4n  1976.  * 

In  1971,  the  Florida  legislature  enacted  an  Educational  .Accountability 
Act,  which  mandated  the  establishment  of  educational  objectives  ''for  each 
grade  >evel,  and  subject -area,  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  reading, 
writing,  and  mathematics  (SDE,  1?76,  p.  7)  and  the  creation  of  a  statewide 
assessment  "to  determine  periodically  pupil  status,  pupil  prom-ess,  and  the 
degree  of  achievement  of  established  educational  objectives"  (SDE,  1*976 r 
p.  1).   The  first  three  statewide  assessments,  conducted  during  the  1971- 
72,  1972-73,  and  1973-74  school'  years,  Involved  sample  testing  at  various, 
grade  levels  In1  reading,  mathematics,  writing,  and  science.   The  particular 
grades  and  areas  assessed  'during  these  years  are  listed  in. Table  1. 

In  1974°,  the  legislature  revised  the  1971  act,  stipulating  that  "al  1 
students  1n  grades  3  and  6  be  assessed  in  tbe  subject  areas  of  .reading,, 
writing,  and  mathematics  in  1974-75  and  all  students  in  grades  3  through  6 
be  tested  by  1976"  (SDE,  1976,  p.  7).   Durfng  the  1974-75  school  year,  all 
students  in  grades  3,  6,  and  9  were  assessed  ~1n  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics.    During  the  1975-76  school  year,  all  publ 1c  school  students  . 
iji  grades  3  ard  6  were  tested  in  reading,  mathematics,  and  writing. 

Also  during  the  1975-76  school  year  a  subcommittee  in  the  Florida 
House  of  Representatives  reviewed  the  steps  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Education  to  implement  the  1974  Educational  Accountability  Act.  According 
to  the  Department,  this  review  led  to  the  passage  of-  the  1970'  act  designed 
to  consolidate  legi si ation. pertaining  to  accountability.   Key  components 
of  this  act  included  the  establishment  Of  "minimum  performance  standards" 
in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics,  the  testing  of  all  students  1n^ 
grades  3,  5,  8,  and  11  on  the  new  standards,  and  changes  ,in  graduation 
requirements.   With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  legislature  stipulated  that 
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TABLE  r 

t 

Grades  and  Subjects  Tested  1n  the  Florida 
Statewide  Assessment  Program 

_     •  t 


Year 

4* 

Grades 

Type  of 
Testing 

•s  Subject    .  * 

1971-  72 

/ 

1972-  73- 

2.  4 
• 

samole 

readlna 

3,  6,  9 

sample 

reading,  mathematics,  Writing 

1973-74 

3,-  6,  9 

sample 

reading,  mathematics,  writing,  science 

1974-75  • 

3,  6,  9 

census 

reading,  mathematics,  writing 

1975-76 

3f  6 

,  census 

reading,  mathematics,  writing  - 

1976  V7' 

3,5 

census 

reading,  mathematics,  writing 

1977-78 

• 

3.,  5,  8,  11 

• 

census 

• 

reading,  mathematics,  writing  {func- 
tional literacy  tn  eleventh  grade) 

1978-79 

3,  5,  8,  11. 

census 

reading,  mathematics,  wri^JJw  (func- 
tional literacy  1n  el  even  tirade) 

.  local  boards  must  establish  standards  for  graduation  to  apply  to  the  class 
of  1979  and  future  classes,  and  that  these  standards  must  include  the 
following  state  requirements:    "...  mastery  of  the  basic  skills  and 
satisfactory  performance  1n  functional  literacy"  (cited  in  SDE,  1977, 
p.  15);  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  given  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining assessment  procedures. 

In  1978,  the  legislature  enacted  FS  232.246  which  specified  that,  in. 
addition  to  meeting  local 'graduation  Requirements,  students  must  master 
the  eleventh-grade  minimum  performance  standards  in  reading,  Writing,  and 
mathematics  an/d  demonstrate  "the  ability  to  successfully  apply  basic 
skills  to  everyday  life  situations"  (cited  in  SDE,  1977,  p.  18)  in  order 
to  receive  a  high  school  diploma;  the  legislation  further  specified  that 
the  latter  requirement  would  be  measured  by  a  functional  literacy  test. 
Beginning  with  the  class  of ,1979,  only  students  who  meet  both  the  state 
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and  local  requirements  for  graduation  will  receive  a  high  school  diploma.  * 
Those  not  meeting  the  state  requirements  will  receive  only  a  certificate 
of  completion.  .  4    *         ,  *  , 

'  *      •  •       '  *  ' 

*  With  respect  to 'special  populations,  the  legislature' exempted  certain 
populations  from  the  state  requirements. (for  a  discussion  of  the  popula-. 
tlons- exempted,  see  p.  116),  and  directed  the  Stat* Board  of  Education  to 
modify  test  procedures  >or  handicapped  students,  who  are  not  exempted. 
Exempted  students  receive  a  special  diploma^  1f  they 'meet  all  local  require- 
ments, but  may  request  an  opportunity  to  mfeet  State  standards.    If  they 
demonstrate  mastery^oj;  ba$1c  skills  and  pass  the  Functional  Literacy  Test, 
they  receive "a  regular  diploma.  a    *  . 

Phase  of  Implementation.;,  Irt  accordance^  with  the  provisions  of  -the  ' 
1976  act,  the  Department  of  Education  prepared Qm1n1mum  standards  for 
grades  3,  5,  8,. and -11  1n  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics.   The  State 
Board  of  Education  adopted  these  standards  1n  April  1976... The  Department 
also  1n  late  1976  began  -preparing. the  eleventh-grade  Functional  Literacy 
Test.  *  In  October  1977  all  students'  1n  grades  3,  5,  8,  and' 11  were  first 
tested  on  the  newly  adopted  minimum  performance  standards,    tn  addition,  . 
eleventh-graders  took  the  Functional  Literacy  Test. 

In  August  1978  the  State  Board  of  Education  renamed  the  eleventh-grade 
tests,  calling  the  Basic  Skills  Test  (of  minimum  performance  standards)  the 
State  Student  Assessment  Test, -Part  I  (SSATrI>,  and  the*  Functional  Literacy 
Test  the  State  Student  Assessment  Te<st,  Phase  II  (SSAT-II).   Both  are 
administered  as  part  of  the  statewide  assessment  1n,  October  of  .each  school 
year.   Students  falling  the  SSAT-II  may  also  take  1t  the  spring  x>f  their 
junior  and  senior  years.  " 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  1976  act,  the 'class  of  1979  is  the  first 
group  suiSject  to  the  state  graduation  requirements.   As  the  result  of  a 
July  1979  ruling  in  a  class  action  suit  filed  1n  Tampa,  .the  State  has  been 
enjoined  from  requiring  students  to  pass  the  SSAT-II  (the  Functional 
.literacy  Test)  as  a  prerequisite  for  a  diploma  for  four  years.   Thus,  the 
class  of  4983  will  be  the  first  group  of  students  required  to  pass  this 
test  as  well  as  the  SSAT-I  in  order  to  receive  a  diploma. 


Associated  litigation.   There  have  be,en  several  legal  challenges  to 
the  provisions  of  the  1976  Educational  Accountability  Act.    The  first, 
brought  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
(NAACP),  contested  the  right  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  limit  . 
public"  access  to  the  SSAT-II.   The  NAACP  did  not  prosecute  the  case,- and 
it  has  since  been  dropped. 
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In  a  second  case.  Bradv  v.  ^Turlington,  a  HloHoa  resident  contended 
ueder Q  the  Adral  n1  strat  1  ve  Procedures  Set  that  the;  Comml  ss1  oner  1  acked  the  »• 
authority  to  establish  scoring  criteria.   The  hearing  office^  ruled  1n. 
ifavor  of  the  plaintiff,   In,. an  appeal  filed  by  .the  State.the  IXIstrtet 
Cfiurt  of  Appeals 'subsequently  upheld  the  authority  of  the*  Commissioner*.  » 

«  .  *H  third  challenge.  Brady  ami ;3.1ount  v.  Turlington,  also  Involved  .the 
scoring  criteria.   In  this  case,  the  plaintiffs  sought,  under  the.  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act,  to  have'  the,  Scoring  procedures  used  1n  the  J977-78 
statewide  assessment  declared  invalid.   The  "hearing  officer  ru,T$d JUuf avor 
of  the  Department,  and  the  District  COurt  of  Appeals  subsequently  upheld 
that  decision,  declaring;  that  correct  procedures"  had  bee!i  followed. 

In  the  most  recent  aij$  extensive  challenge  to  the  provisions  of  the. 
1976  act,  a  class  action -suit  was  filed  in  the  Tampa  Division  of  the  U.S.  „ 
Dfstrict  Court  In  October  1978.   Three  classes 'of  plaintiffs  were  recog- 
nized: *  /    -  .        '    .    ■'  z  . 

'  •  •  *  •  r  *    "  . 

(1)    all  present  anci  future  twelfth-grade  students  in  the.Flor.1da  ' 
public  schools  who  have  failed  and. would  continue  to  fall  the 
SSAT-II;  *        .  M  *  . 

.    •  :  \ 

*(2)    all  present  and  future  twelfth-grade  black  students  in  the  Same 
schools  who  had  failed  and  would  continue  to  fa*l  the  test; 'anal 

<%       .  ' 

(3)    all  present  and  future  twelfth-grade  black  students  1n  pujyic^ 
schools  in  Hillsborough' County  who  had'f  ailed  and  would  continue 
to  fail  the  SSAT-II.   '  * 

v  *  •  41 

Defendants  named  in  the  suit-  included  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  . 
Florida  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  Statef  . 
the  department  of  Education,  the  School  Board  of  Hillsborough  County,  amP 
tha^Superi ntendertt  pf  Schools  of  Hillsborough  County.  }  s 

-  -     Plaintiffs  claimed,  on  behalf  of  all  three  classes,  that  the  test  or 
testing  program  was" 'racially  biased  and/or  .violated,  the  *qual  protection 
"clause  qf  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitation  of  the  Urited 
'States.  n Furthermore. *  the  plaintiffs  contended  that  the  schedule. of  imple- 
ment at  1  on  ^did  .not  provide  them  with  adequate  notice  of.  the  requirements  or 
Oallow  them  adequate  preparation  time, 'and  therefore  constituted  a  violation 
°bf  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.   This  claim  was  also  advanced  on  behalf  of  all  three  classes. 
Finally,  the  platntiffs  claimed  that  the  use  of  the  SSAT-II  to  Classify  and 
group  students  in  need  of  remediation  had  resulted  in  resegregatjon  of'the 
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public  -schools  .1n  violation  of.  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.   This  claim  was 
^advanced  on  behalf  of  all  black  students  throughout  the  State  and;  specif- 
ically, those  1n  the  Hillsborough  County  Schools  (I.e.,  pi   atiffs"  1n  tne 
second  and  third  classes  described  above).   The  plaintiffs  requested  the 
District  Court  to  rule  that  requiring  a  student  to  pass  the  SSAT-II  as  a, 
prerequisite  for  a  standard  diploma  Is  a  violation  of  the  equal  protection 
and  due  process  clauses  of  the {Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
.Constitution*    In  addition,  the  plaintiffs  requested  the  court  to  restrain 
the  Department  of  Education  from  Instituting  this  graduation  requirement, 
to  order  that  their  scholastic  records* be*  cleared  of  any  mention  of  fail- 
ures on  the  SSAT-II,  and  to  prohibit  utilization  of  SSAT-II  results  1n 
structuring  remedial  classes.  . 

In  a  ruling  handed  down  1n  July  1979,  the  court  reviewed  the  past 
MsWy  of  segregation  1n  the  Florida  schools  and  thfe  results  of  testing 
_to  datet  and  found  that  for  black  twelfth-grade  public  school  students 
throughout  the  State,'  and  specifically  for  such  students  1n  Hillsborough, 
"past  purposeful  discrimination  .  .  .  Js  perpetuated  by  the  test.. and  the 
diploma  sanction*  (Debfea  P.  v.  TurJiaSton)'.  The  court  declared  that  ,the 
"utilization  of  the  SSAT-II  In  this  present  context  as  a  requirement  for 
the 'receipt  of  a  high  school- diploma  1s  a  violation  of  the  equal  protec- 
tloff  clause  of  .the  Fourteenth  Amendment"  (Debra  P.  v.  Turlington)  /  . 

0  •  *« 

♦  \ 

In  reviewing  the  Issues,  of  whether- adequate  notice  of  the  graduation 
requirement  was  afforded  the  plaintiffs  'and  whether  sufficient  time  was 
allowed  for  preparing  to  meet  the  requirement,  /the  court  found  that,  given 
the  schedule  according  to  which  the  Department  of  Education  Implemented 
the  program,      .  .  'the  Inadequacy  of  the  notice  provided  prior  to  the 
Invocation  of  the  diploma  sanction,  the  objectives,  and  the  test  1s  a  :. 
violation  of  the  due  process  clause"  (Debra  P.  v.  Turlington). 

.  *  ♦  * 

The  third  claim  of  the  plaintiffs "concerned  the  use  of  the  SSAT-II 
results  1n  structuring  remedial  classes;  the  plaintiffs  asserted  that  s  n 
classes  constituted  resegregatlon  of  the  public  schools.    The  court  found 
that  while,  in  fact,  remedial  classes  Instituted  for  students  falling  the 
SSAT-II  were  disproportionately  composed  of  black  students,  the  purpose  of 
the  compensatory  education  1s  to  assist  these  students  1n  remedying  their 
deficiencies.    Hence,' even  though  the 'provision  of  compensatory  education 
for  students  who  have  failed  the  SSAT-II  may  result  In  partial  resegrega- 
tion,  ".  .  .  the  use  of  SSAT-II  results  1n  assigning  students  to  remedial 
classes  1s  Intended  to  remedy  the  present  effects  of  past  discrimination 
through  better  educational  opportunities"  (Debra  P.  v.  Turlington).  Thus 
the  court  found  that  this  use  of  SSAT-II  results  was  not  a  constitutional 
or  statutory  violation. 


V 
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The  court  also  reviewed  evidence  regardThg^Efie"  content-and  construct 
•  validity  of  the  test,  declaring  that,  "The  court  1s  satisfied  that  the 
skills  objectives  of  the  Florida  test  are  adequately  evaluated  by  the  test 
Items  and  that  the  test  has  adequate  content  validity  .  .  .  (arfd)  has  ade- 
.   quate  construct  validity"  (Debra  P. v.  Turlington)*   With  respect  to  cul- 
tural bias,  the  court  concluded,  "While  some  or  the  questions  do  seem  to 

•  y    have  factuaV  settings  unfamiliar  to  certain  racial  groups,  the  court  1s  of 

the  opinion  that  this  distraction  1s~m1n1mal  and  unpervaslve.   The  court 
Is'not  convinced "by  me TWntlff's  evidence  that  the  test  or  any  Item 
should  be  Invalidated  for  racial  or  ethnic  bias  (Debra  P.  v.  Turlington), 
Nonetheless,  the  court  declared  that,  "Un'.H  the  1982-83  school  year  .  .  . 

•  »        (instituting  the  Functional  Literacy  Test  as  a  graduatlun  requirement)  1s 

a  violation  o^  the  equal  protection  clause  ...  as  to  those  Plaintiffs  1n 
Classes  B  and  C"  and  that"  the  "schedule  for  the  implementation  of  .  .  . 
(the  Functional  Literacy  Test)  is  a  violation  of  the  due  process  clause 
.  .  .";  as  a  result,  "The  Defendents  are  enjoined  from  the\use  of  the 
functional  literacy  examination  ...  as  a  requirement  for  Mgh  school 
graduation  until  the  1982-1983  school  year"  (Debra  P.  v.  Turlington). 


,  Gbals  and  Purposes 


General  goals.    The  primary  goal  of  the  Educational  Accountability 
Acts  of  1971  and  1976  is  to  clarify  the  responsibilities  of  all  agencies 
♦  involved  in  the  operation  and  management  of  public  schools  in  the  State  of 

Florida.    As  created  by  this  legislation,  the  Florida  Statewide  Assessment 
Program  is  designed  to  provide  information  needed  for  state- level  deci- 
sions. 

% 

Specific  purposes.    The  specific  purposes  of  the  1976  Educational 
Accountability  Act  include  providing  "a  system  of  accountability  for  edu- 
cation in  Florida  which  guarantees  that  each  student  is  afforded  similar 
opportunities  for  educational  advancement  without  regard  to  geographic 
differences  and  varying  economic  factors"  and  providing  "information  for 
educational  decision-makers  at  the  state,  district,  and  school  levels  so 
that  resources  ma)(  be  appropriately  allocated  and  the  needs  of  the  system 
of  public  education  met  in  a  timely  manner"  (as  cited  in  SDE,  1977,  p.  2). 
The  statewide  assessment  was  designed  to  accomplish  the  latter  purpose  of 
providing  such  information.    In  addition,  the  testing  program  is  also 
intended  to: 


9 
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(a)  Assist  1n  the  Identification  of  educational  needs  at  the  state, 
district*  and  school  levels. 

(b)  Assess  how  well  districts  and  schools  are  meeting  stale~goaTs~ 
and  minimum  performance  standards. 

(c)  Provide  Information  to  aid  1n  the  development  of  policy  Issues 
and  concerns. 

(d)  Provide  a  basis  for  comparisons  among  districts  and  between 
districts,  the  state,  and  the  nation,  where  appropriate. 

(e)  Provide  data  which  can  be  used  to  aid  1n  the  Identification  of 
exceptional  programs  or  processes  (cited  1n  SDE,  1977,  p.  8). 


In  the  1976  Educational  Accountability  Act,  the  legislature  stipulates 
that  local  districts  must  prepare  graduation  standards  that  Include  State 
standards,  and  that  these  must  apply  to  all  students  beginning  with  the 
class  of  1979.    In  particular,  the  State  standards  to  be  met  are  "mastery 
of  the  basic  skills  and  satisfactory  performance  1n  functional  literacy  as 
determined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education"  (as  cited  1n  SDE,  1977,  p.  15). 
The  Board  decided  to  determine  whether  a  student  met  these  requirements  on 
the  basis  of  the  results  of  two  tests:   the  eleventh-grade  statewide  test 
of  minimum  performance  standards  and  a  functional  literacy  test.   Thus,  an 
additional  purpose  served  by  the  eleventh-grade  test  administered  as  part 
of  the  statewide  assessment  1s  to  provide  information  to  determine  whether 
a  student  has  met  a  graduation  requirement.   The  Functional  Literacy  Test 
was  created  1n  order  to  determine  whether  a  student  has  met  the  second 
prerequisite  to  a  diploma  established  by  the  legislature  in  1976. 


Competencies 


In  response  to  the  1976  EAA,  the  Department  of  Education  prepared 
minimum  performance  standards  1n  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics.  The 
standards  are  broad  performance  objectives,  similar  in  format  to  the  "mile- 
stone objectives"  used  in  the  1976-77  statewide  assessment  and  reflect  an 
emphasis  upon  basic  skills;  each  standard  1s  composed  of  specific  skills. 
See  Table  2  for  the  eleventh-grade  standards  in  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics;  standards  for  grades  3,  5,  and  8  in  these  same  areas  are  very 
similar. 
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Examples  of  Minimum  Performance  Standards  for  Grades  3,  5,  8, 
and  U  1n  Reading,  Writing,  and  Mathematics 


(These  standards  as  well  as  those  for  grades  3,.  5,  and  8  were  approved  by  the  State 
8oard  of  Education  in  April  1977  for  the  1977-78 ,  1978-79,  and  1979-80  school  years 0 


Reading  Standards 


#A  -  The  student  will  acquire  a  basic 
vocabulary  as  determined  by  a 
specified  word  .11st. 


#H  -  The  student  will  determine  the 
logical  generalizations  which 
can  be  drawn  from  a  message. 


#B  -  The  student  will  determine  word 
meaning  from  the  way  the  word  1s 
used  in  a  passage. 


II  -  The  student  will  recognize  fan- 
tasy, fact,  and  opinion  1n  a 
message. 


#C  -  The  student  will  determine  word 
meaning  from  a  knowledge  of  word 
parts  as  used  1n  a  given  context . 


#J  -  The  student  will  recognize 
Irrelevant  and  Invalid. state- 
ments. 


#0  -  The  student  will  determine  whether 
different  selections  have  similar 
meanings.  ' 


#K  -  The  student  will  follow  oral 
and  written  directions. 


#E  -  The  student  will  determine  the 
main  Idea  of  a  message. 


#L  -  The  student  will  Identify 
appropriate  sources  for 
needed  Information. 


#F  -  The  student  will  find  Information 
1n  a  message. 


#6  -  The  student  will  determine  the 
causes  and  effects  of,  events  and 
actions. 


#M  -  The  student  will  use  appro- 
priate reference  skills. 


Mr1t1ng_Standards 


#A  -  The  student  will  compose  granwat- 
Ically  correct  sentence*. 


tf  -  The  student  will  fill  out 
common  forms. 


#B  -  The  student  will  organize  objects 
and  Information  Into  logical 
groupings  and  orders. 


#G  -  The  student  will  spell 
correctly. 
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TABLE  2  (continued) 


#C  •  The  student  will  write  a  paragraph 
expressing  Ideas  clearly. 


#H  -  The  student  will  punctuate 
correctly. 


#0  -  The  student  will  write  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  necessary 
Information. 


#1  -  The  student  will  capitalize 
correctly. 


#E  -  The  student  will  write  letters  and 
messages  using  comnonly  accepted 
formats. 


#J  •  The  student  will  write  legibly. 


Mathematics  Standards 


#A  •  The  student  will  count  quantities. 


#1  -  The  student  will  add  and  subtract 
decimals. 


#B  -  The  student  will  read  and  write 
*  numerals. 


#M  -  The  student  will  multiply  and 
divide  decimals. 


#C  -  The  student  will  round  numbers. 


#N  -  The  student  will  flndr percentages. 


#0  -  The  student  will  put  numbers  1n 
order. 


#0  •  The  student  will  measure  time, 
temperature,  distance,  capacity, 
and  weight. 


#E  •  The  student  will  determine  equiva- 
lent forms  of  fractions,  decimals, 
and  per cents.  . 


#P  -  The  student  will  Identify 
geometric  figures  and  shapes. 


#F  -  The  student  will  add  whole 
numbers. 


#Q  -  The  student  will  Identify  the 
value  of  coins  and  bills. 


#G  •  The  student  will  subtract  whole 
numbers. 


#R  -  The  student  will  determine  the 
information  needed  to  solve  a 
problem. 


#H  -  The  student  will  multiply  whole 
numbers. 


#S  *  The  student  will  estimate  solu- 
tions by  rounding. 


#1  -  The  student  will  divide  whole 
numbers . 


#T  -  The  student  will  solve  real-world 
problems  involving  whole  numbers. 


#J  -  The  student  will  add  and  subtract 
fractions. 


#U  -  The  student  will  solve  real -world 
problems  Involving  fractions, 
decimals,  and  per cents. 


#K  -  The  student  will- multiply  fractions. 


#V  -  The  student  will  solve  money 
problems. 
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TABLE  3 


Standards  and  Skills  Measured  byjthe 
Florida  Functional  Literacy  Test 


(These  standards  were  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in 
April  1977  for-the  1977-78,  1978-79,  and  1979-80  school  years.) 


0 


There  are  two  standards  for  this  test,  coimiunl cations  and  mathematics. 
The  skills  comprising  these  standards  are  listed  below; 


Communications 

1.  The  student  will,  1n  a  real-world  situation,  determine  the  main  Idea  inferred  from 
a  selection.  »       „  , 

2.  The  student  will,  1n  a  real-world  situation  find  who,  what,  where,  which, .and  how 
Information  in  a  selection. 

3.  The  student  will.  In  a  real-world  situation,  determine  the  inferred  cause  and 
.  effect  of  an  action.  t 

4.  The  student  will.  In  a  real-world  situation,  distinguish  between  facts  and  opinions. 

5.  The  student  will,  in  a  real-world  situation,  identify  an  unstated  opinion. 

6.  The  student  will,  m  a  real-world  .situation,  Identify  the  appropriate  source  to 
obtain  information  on  a  topic. 

7.  The  student  will,  in  a  real-world  situation,  use  an  index  to  identify  the  location 
of  information  requiring  the  use  of  cross-references. 

8.  The  student  will  use  highway  and  city  maps. 

9.  The  student  will  include  the  necessary  Information  when  writing  letters  to  supply 
or  request  information. 

10.  The  student  will  complete  a  check  and  Its  stub  accurately. 

11    The  student  will  accurately  complete  forms  used  to  apply  for  a  driver's  license, 
employment,  entrance  to  a  school  or  training  program.  Insurance,  and  credit. 
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Mathematics 

•1.*  The  student  will  determine  the  elapsed  time  between  two  (2)  events  stated  1n 
seconds,  minutes,  hours,  dqys,  weeks,  months,  or  years. 

•  •  * 

2.  The  student  will  determine  equivalent  amounts  of  up  to  one  hundred  dollars 
($100.00)  using  coins  and  paper  currency. 

3.  The  student  will  determine  the  solution  to  real  world  problems  Involving  one  (1)  or 
two  (2)  dlttinct  whole-number  operations. 

4.  The  student  will  determine  the  solution  to  real-world  problems  involving  decimal  ' 

•  fractions  or  percents  and  one  (1)  or  two  (2)  distinct  operations. 

5.  The  student  will  determine  the  solution  to ,real-world  problems  Involving  comparison 
shopping. 

6.  The  student  will  dete'inine  the  solution  to  real-world  problems  involving  rate  vof 
Interest  and  the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  simple  Interest. 

7.  The  student  will  determine  the  solution  to  real-world  problems  Involving  purchases 
and  a  rate  of  sa  es  tax. 

8.  The  student  will  determine  the  solution  to  real-world  problems  Involving  purchases 
and  a  rate  of  discount  given  1n  fraction  or  percent  form. 

t 

9.  The  student  will  solve  a  problem  related  to  length,  width,  or  height  using  metric 
or  customary  units  up  to  kilometers  and  miles,  conversion  within  the  system. 

10.  The  student  will  solve  a  problem  involving  the  area  of  a  rectangular  region  using 
metric  or  customary. units.  < 

11.  The  student  will  solve  a  problem  Involving  capacity  using  units  given  1n  a  table 
(milliliters,  liters,  teaspoons,  cups,  pints,  quarts,  gallons),  conversion  within 
the  system. 

12.  The  student  will  solve  a  problem  Involving  weight  using  units  given  in  a  table 
(milligrams,  grams,  kilograms,  metric  tons,  ounces,  pounds,  tons),  conversion 
within  the  system.  .  ' 

13.  The  student  will  read  and  determine  relationships  described  by  line  graphs,  circle 
graphs,  and  tables. 
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*  ♦  * 

Beginning  1n  1976,  the  Department  developed  drafts  of  standards  and 
skills  and  submitted  these  for  review  by  educators  1n  districts  across  the 
state.   The  Department  then  revised  the  standards  and  Skills"  and  submitted 
them  for  approval  1n  April  1977  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  According 
to  the  1976  legislation,  the  Board  1s  to  approve  the  standards  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  three,  or  more  than  five  years.  In  April  1977,  the  Board 
approved  the  minimum  performance  standards. 

The  Department  also  undertook  the  task  cf  specifying  the  standards' and 
skills  to  be  measured  on  the  Functional  Literacy  Test.   Department  of  Edu- 
cation staff  based  the  skills  assessed  1n  this  test  on  those  developed  for 
the  eleventh-grade  Basic  Skills  Test,  selecting,  those  skills  having  the 
most  practical  application.   These  competencies  or  skills  were  organized 
under  two  standards,  communication  and  mathematics;  for  a  complete  listing 
of  the  skills,  see  Table  3.    In  April  1977  the  Board  of  Education cal so 
approved  fche  standards  and  skills  for  the  Functional  Literacy  Test. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


The  minimum  performance  standards  or  broad  objectives  developed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  1n  April  1977,  for  grades  3,  5,  8,  and  11, 
were  first  assessed  1n  the  1977-78  statewide  assessment.  Criteria  for 
determining  whether  students  had  mastered  the  minimum  standards  were 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Education.  The  criteria  prepared  by  the 
Department  were  also  used  to  evaluate  student  performance  on  the  second 
part  of  the  eleventh-grade  test,  the  Functional  Literacy  Test. 

For  the  1977-78  assessment,  the  Department  set  the  desired  level  of 
performance  for  grades  3,  5,  8,  and  11  at  mastery  of  all  the  minimum  per- 
formance standards.   As  described  above,  each  minimum  standard  is  similar 
to  a  broad  performance  objective  and  is,  1n  turn,  broken  down  Into  skills. 
Test  Items  correspond  to  the*se  skills.    Criteria  for  mastery  used  during 
the  1977-78  assessment  related  both  to  skills  and  items.   According  to  the 
Department,  a  student  had  mastered  a  standard  if  he  had  mastered  at  least 
one-half  of  the  skills  comprising  the  standard  and  had  also  answered  at 
least  70%  of  the  items  measuring  that  standard.   The  Department  specified 
that  mastery  of  a  skill  was  related  to  the  number  of  iUms  measuring  that 
skill  (e.g.,  to  master  a  skill  measured  by  one,  two,  or  three  items,  all 
Items  must  be  answered  correctly).   These  criteria,  related  to  both  skills 
^and  items,  also  applied,  during  the  1977-78  assessment  year,  to  the  Func- 
tional Literacy  Test. 
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In  August  1978  the  State  Board  of  Education  changed  the. criteria  for 
passing  both  the  eleventh-grade  Basic  Skills  Tesc  and  the  Functional 
Literacy  Test,  as  a  result  of  testimony  from  citizens  regarding"  the  test- 
ing program.  -The  Board  stipulated  that  students  were  expected  to -master 
the  standards  assessed  on  both  tests,  but  related  mastery  of  a  standard  to 
the  number  of  Items  measuring  that  standard.   For  example,  on  the  eTeventh- 
grade  Basic  Skills  Test,  if  there  are  ten  questions  measuring  a  particular 
standard,  a  student  must  ans.'er  at  least  seven  correctly  1n  order  to  demon- 
strate mastery;  1f  there  are  20  questions  measuring  -a  -standard,  -answeHng-  - 
at  least  14  correctly  is  considered  evidence  of  mastery.   The  Board  also  * 
tied  mastery  of  the  communications  and  mathematics  standards  of  the  Func- 
tional Literacy  Test  to  answering  aminlmum  number  of  questions  correctly. 
For  example,  if  there  are  55  questions  measuring  a  standard,  a  student  must 
answer  at  least' 39  correctly  1n  order  to  demonstrate  mastery. 

In  discussing  both  how  the  original  standards  were  determined  and  the 
basis  for  the  revisions  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Identified  five  factors  to  be  taken  into  account  1n 
classifying  a  student  as-  a  master  or  non-master:  '  "(1)  the  probability 
that  a  student  could  guess  enough  answers  to  achieve  the  skill,  (2)  the 
probability  that  a  student  has  the  skill  but  makes  an  occasional  careless 
error,  (3)  the  philosophy  that  a  student  who  has  mastered  a  skill  should 
be  able  to  do  1t  repeatedly,  (4)  the  possibility  that  a  student  may  have 
the  skill  but  be  so  unfamiliar  with  a  particular  form  of  a  test  item  that 
it  "1s  answered  Incorrectly,  and  (5)  practical  considerations  of  length  of 
the  test  and  time  required  to  complete  it"  (SDE,  1979,  p.  47).    In  setting 
standards,  the  Department  sought  to  minimize  the  risk  of  misclass1ficat1on, 
particularly  with  respect  to  borderline  students,  and  the  standards  adopted 
reflect  this  concern. 

K   At  the  Board's  request,  the  Department  of  Education  also  rescored  the 
Functional  Literacy  Tests  administered  1n  October  1977  using  the  revised 
standards,  and  found  that  less  than  400  students  who. had  previously  failed 
the  test  could  now  be?  designated  as  masters. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

The  provisions  of  the  1976  act  call  for  the  statewide  assessment  of 
grades  3,  5,  8,  and  11.    Testing  all  students  in  grades  3  and  5  would  pro- 
vide a  measure  of  within-school  growth,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Education,  while  the  eighth  grade  was  selected  because  it  has  traditionally 
been  A  target  group  for  state-sponsored  testing.   The  eleventh  grade  was 

* 
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chosen*  because  test  data  could  be  used  to  assist  students  with  deficiencies  ' 
1n  basic  skills,  and  yet  still  provide  some  Indication  of  the  Impact  of     *  ♦ 
«  secondary  education.  a 

The  legislature  did  not  specify  when  the  statewide  tests  were  to  be 
administered.  Assessments  conducted  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  minimum; 
performance  standards  1n  1977  were  administered  according  to  a  schedule 
first  Introduced  during  the  197-76  assessment.   Both  the  1977-78  and 

 1978-7*  assessments-^re-comiueted  to-Ootober-of -the  school-  year,-  as-wer-e  

the  1975-76  and  1976-77  assessments,  so  that  results  could  be  used  during  . 
the  schoo-1  year*   The  Functional. Literacy  Test  was  first,  administered 
along  with  the  Basic  Skills  Tests  to  the  class  of  1979  1n  October  1977. 
Students* falling  one  or  both  tests  could  retake  them<1n  October  1973  and 
April  197£.   Students  1n  the  class  of  1980  and  thereafter  will* have  four 
opportunities  to  take  the  tests,  before  graduation:    1n  the  spring  and  fall 
*  of  both  their  junior  and  senior  years. 


Test  Instruments  ' 

i. 

As  a  result  of  the  1976  .Educational  Accountability  Act,  four  assess- 
ment Instruments  were  developed,  each  measuring  the  minimum  performance  • 
standards  1n  mathematics,  reading,  and  witina  for  each  one  of  the  four 
grades  specified -in  the  act.   The.  test  for  third-graders  1s  printed  on  a 
machlne-scorafile  Booklet' and  has  twp  sections  on  mathematics  and  two  sec- 
tions covering  communications  skills.   Students  1n  the  fifth,  eighth,  and 
'eleventh  gradfes  mark  their  answers  on  separate  sheets^.  Eleventh-graders* 
receive  two  booklets,  one  containing  the  Basic  Skills. Test  and  the  other, 
the  Functional  Literacy  Test.  *  «,».•'* 

*  * 

The  third-  and  f  1fth-grade;:±ests  resemble  the  assessment  instruments 
used  in  the  1976-77  statewide  assessment.    In  this  assessment,  all  third-*., 
and  fifth-graders  were, tested  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics.   The  ( 
minimum  per<ormance  standards  for Nthese/ grades  were  based  upon  the  objec- 
tives developed  Tor  the  1976-77  assessment,  and  therefore^ many  of  the^test 
items  developed  for  this  assessment'  were  Included  in  the  1977-78  tests. 
Ouring  the  1975-76  school  year,  the  Department  of  Education  had  contracted 
with  Dade  County  educators  to  write  test  specifications  for  both  the  1976- 
77  and  future  statewide  assessments.^/These  specifications  were  revised  , 
and  used  to  generate  additional  items  for  the  third-  and  fifth-grade  tests* 
prepared  for  the  1977-78  assessment.    Once  the  Items  were  prepared,  test 
review  committees -composed  of  teachers,  district  curriculum  specialists, 
and  measurement  experts  reviewed  the  items  for  bias  (e.g.,  racial,  ethnic^ 
sexual),  appropriateness  of  distractors,  match  between  skills  and  content, 
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readability  level  of  the  Items  and  instructions,  and  format.   Based  upon 
this  review,  Department  staff  revised  the  test  Items  as  appropriate.  See 
Table  4  for  the  number  of  standards, .skills,  and  Items  for  the  third;. and 
fifth-grade  tests. 

The  eighth-grade  test  was  prepared,  by  Florida  State  University  under 
contract  to  the  Department  of  Education.   Using  test  Item  specifications 
prepared  previously^  staff  from  the  university  devel5ped  Items,  which  were 
-then-submltted'to,. teachers  across  the  State  for  review  using  the  crlteVU 
described  above.  ..The  Items"  were  also  field-tested  throughout  the  State 
and  were  submitted  for  a  second  review  to  educators.   See  Table  4  for  the, 
-number  of  standards,  skills,  and  Items  on  the  eighth-grade  test. 

-  . 
The  Department  also  contracted  with  the  Un1vers1tjLof  West  Florida 
and  the  University  of  South  Florida  to  prepare,  respectively,  the  communi- 
cations and  mathematics  sections  of  the  eleventh-grade  Basic  SkllJIs  Test. 
Once  again  Items  were  prepared  based  on  specifications  and  were  reviewed 
by  educators  across  the  State.   Field-testing  occurred  1n  November  1976. 


•  TABLE  4 

Number  of  Standards,  Skills,  and  Items  of 
Third-,  Fifth-,  Eighth-,  and  Eleventh-Grade  Tests 
and  the  Functional  Literacy  Test  . 

(from  SDE,  1978b,  p.  3) 


N.B.   Under  the  1976  Educational  Accountability  Act,  the  Commissioner  is 
directed  to' establish  minimum  performance  standards  1n  reading;  writing,, 
and  mathematics.   Moreover,  these  standards  are  to  be  approved  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  -three  years  and  not  more  than  five  years.  m 


Reading  t 

i 

Grades  Standards  Skills  ■  Items 

3  9  V             11  59 

5  10  17  90  . 

8  *            10  17  85 

11  10  ■                    13  69 
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Writing 


TABLE  4  (continued) 


Grades 
3 

-  5 
8 
11 


*  Standards 

4 

5 

7  . 
4 


Skills 

5 
9 

14 
6 


Items 

» 

28 
51 
75 
32 


Mathematics 


Grades 

3 
5 
8 
11 


Standards 

8 
15 
16 

'  8 


Skills 

13 
20 
22 
13 


Items 

59„ 
93 
109 
65 


Eleventh-Grade  Functional  Literacy  Test 

There  are  two  standards  assessed— communications  and  mathematics.  The 
communications  standard  consists  of  reading  and  writing  skills  (from  SDE, 
1978b,  p.  3). 

(These  standards  are  subject  to  the  same  provisions  regarding  the  period 
for  which  they  are  approved  as  the  minimum  standards  for  grades  3,  5,  8, 
and  11.)  * 


Standard 

Communications 
Mathematics 


Skills 

11 

13 


Items 

.  58* 
59 
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The  Functional  Literacy  Test  was  developed  1n  conjunction  with  the 
eleventh-grade  Basic  Sk1*lls  Test.   Department  staff  prepared  draft  Uenjs 
and  contracted  with  Educational  Testing  Services  (ETS)  to  develop  the 
final  form  of  the  test."  Based  upon  the  draft  Items  and  verbal  and  written 
guidelines  provided  7  the  Department,  ETS  wrote  Items, -which  were  field-- 
tested  1n  March  1977  in  five  counties  1n  Florida.   In  addition r  the  Depart- 
ment leased  approximately  a  dozen  Items  from  the  Adult  Performance  Level 
Test  marketed  by  American  College  Testing.   Following  the  field. test,  the 
Department  again  contracted  with-  ETS  to  write  Functional  Literacy  test 
specifications  to  permit  additional  Items  to  be  written -for  future  test 
forms.  "*  .  •  * 

♦ 

The  Functional  Literacy  Test  was  first  administered  1n  October  1977, 
along  with  the  Basic  Skills  Jests  for  grades  3,  5,  8,  and  11.   For  the 
number  of  skills,  standards/  and  Items*  on  the  Functional  Literacy  Test  and 
the  eleventh-grade  Basic  $jfnis  Tests  see  Table  4. 

These  Instruments  were  revised  for  use  1n  the  1978-79  statewide 
assessment.  Task  Forces  comprised  of  educators  from  across  the  State 
reviewed  the  test  Items  and  added  new  Hems  which  had  been  field-tested  in 
the  1977-78  assessment.   The  Department  of  Education  also  contracted  with 
National  Evaluation  Systems,  Inc.  to  produce  240  additional  Items  for  the 
Functional  Literacy  Test,  which- were  field-tested  1n  spring  1978.  These 
Items  were  used  as  replacement  Hems  1n  the  1978  and  1979  Functional 
Literacy  Tests. 

Following  both  the  1977-78  and  1978-79  assessments,  the  Department  of 
Education  .intensively  reviewed  findings  with  respect  to  the  content  valid- 
ity, reliability,  and  Item  discrimination  power  of  the  tests.   Among  the 
studies  conducted  by  the  Department,  staff  members  reviewed  the  item  spec- 
ifications and  procedures  used  to  construct  the  tests  to  assess  the  valid- 
ity of  the  tests.   With  respect  to  reliability  and  Item  discrimination, 
Department  staff  used  various  Indices,  including  the  Kuder-R1chardson 
Formula  20  (e*9».  calculated  for  each  subject  area  for  grades  3,  5,  8,  and 
11)  and  phi  coefficients,  to  derive  numerical  estimates.   These  estimates 
were  based  on  random  samples  drawn  from  all  grade  levels  following  both 
assessments. 

For  a  complete  description  of  the  procedures  and  indices  used  in 
evaluating  the  technical  characteristics  of  the  tests,  see  the  1977-78 
and  1978-79  Technical  Reports  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  results  of  these  studies  suggest,  according  to  the  Department,  that 
the  instruments  and  items  have  adequate  content  validity,  reliability, 
and  item  discrimination  power. 
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Test  Administration 


Both  the  1977-78  and  1978-79  assessments  were  administered  1n  October. 
Each  schqol  district  appointed  a  district  coordinator,  who  1s  responsible 
for  assisting  the  schools  to  prepare  for  testing,  controlling  all  test 
materials,  and  training  school  coordinators.   District  coordinators 
attended  workshops  sponsored  by  the  Department.   School  coordinators  are 
responsible  for  control lfng  test  materials,  training  tes.t  administrators, 
and  supervising  test  administration..  The  responsibilities  of  the  district, 
and  school  coordinators  and  of  test  administrators  are  outlined.  1n  manuals 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  local  districts. 

AIT  tests  are  administered  during  a  two-week  period.   Local  districts 
determine  when  and  under  what  circumstances- (e.g.,  classroom,  large  group 
setting)  tests  will  be  given.  All  tests  are  untlmed.  Typically,  students 
1n  grades  3,' 5,  8,  and1  11  require  two  days  to  complete  the  test,  one  day 
for  each  section.   ETevepth-gj?ade  students  usually  require  a  day  to  com- 
plete the  Basic  Skills  Test  and  a  day  £o  take  the  Functional  Literacy, Test., 

,    Precautions  taken  to  maintain  the  security  of  the  basic  skills  tests 
Include  delivering  the  materials  close  *to  the  testing  date,  andc  destroying 
all  .test  materials  following  administration,  with  the  exception^  a  slagle 
copy  kept  by  each  school .principal  for  reference.   Additional  precautions 
are  taken  to  maintain  the  security  of  tlie  Functional  Literacy  Test.  For 
example,  each  booklet  1s  Individually  sealed  and  numbered.   Booklets  are 
shipped  1n  sealed  packets,  and  all  test  materials  are  destroyed  following 
test  administration.    Irregularities  which  occur  during  test  administration 
are  reported  to  the  Department  of  Education  and  provisions  for  handling 
them  are  determined  jointly  by  the  Department  and  the  district. 


Scoring  and  Analysis  • 


All  scoring  of  assessment  tests  1s  awarded  to  an  outside  contractor 
on  the  basis  of  a  competitive  bid.   For  the  1977-78  and  1978-79  assess- 
ments, Westinghouse  Learning  Corporation  has  provided  scoring  services. 
Tests  are  machine-scored  and  results  are  reported  in  terms  of  the  stan- 
dards, skills,  and  Items  mastered.   This  information  is  reported  at  the  '.. 
school,  districts,  and  State  levels* 
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Reporting/Dissemination 


The  Contractor  1s  also  responsible  for  providing  local  districts  with 
four,  major  reports:   a  Student  Report  for  grades  3,  5,  .8,-  an<J  11;  a  Listing 
of  Achievement  Report;  District  Reports  by  skill  and  by  .item;  wljufrltem 
or  foil /Analysis  report.  ' 

Teachers  receive  an  Individual  student  report  for  each  child  1n  the 
class.  The  report  Indicates  which  standards  and  skills  were  mastered  and 
how  the i student  responded  to  each  test  Item,  (i.e.1,  correctly  or,  1f  Incor- 
rectly, Which  response  was  chosen).*  The  Student  Report  for  the  eleventh, 
grade  also  Includes  the  results  of'the  Functional  Literacy  Test.   For  the 
Functional  Literacy  Test,  no  Information  on  Item  achievement  1s  reported, 
1n  order  to  maintain  test  security;,  the  report  Indicates  whether  the  stu- 
dent passed  the  test  and  which 'Individual  skills  he  mastered. 

Teacners  and  principals  receive  the  Listing  of  Achievement  Report. 
Results  are  reported  by  class,  school,  and  districts.   The  report  Indicates 
how  well  a  given  class,  school,  and  district  did  with  respect  to  mastery  of 
standards,  skills,  andt  Items.  * 

There  are  three  District  Reports,  one  containing  Information  on  school 
skill  achievement,  one  containing  Information  on  school  Item* achievement, 
and  one  containing  Information ^n  school  standard  achievement.  District 
Reoorts  contain  Information  of  use  to  administrators.   All  reports  11st  all 
of  the-schools  1n  a  given  district;  one  Hstst  the  percentage  of  students 
masterin^each  skill,  one  lists  the  percentage  mastering  each  test  Item, 
.and  the  third  lists  by  school  the  percentage  of  students  who  have  mastered 
eachvstandard.   These  reports  also  1 1st  the  score  information  for  the  dis- 
trictSfSrState.  ' 

Districts  also  receive  an  Item  or  foil  analysis  report  for  each  school 
tn  the  district.   This  report  Indicates,  for  each  item,  the  percentage  of 
students  selecting  each  choice.   The  Departmenv.  of  Education  recommends 
that  teachers  and  curriculum  specialists  use  this  information^for  diagnos-  ' 
tic  purposes. 

Assessment  results  are  reported  to  districts  usually  within  a  month 
of  test  administration.  The  results  of  the  statewide  assessments  become 
part  of  a ^udent's  academic  record,  subject  to  State  rules  and  procedures. 
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Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


Under  tho  1978  revisions  to  tlje  1976  Educational  Accountability  Act, 
the  legislature  directed  the  St^ate  Board  of  Education  to  establish  special 
graduation  requirements  for  educable  mentally  retarded,  trainable  mentally 
retarded,  deaf,  specific  learning  disabled,  and  emotionally  handicapped 
students.   Upon  meeting  these  requirements,  and  those  established  by  the 
local  school  board,  a  student  1s  entitled  to  receive  a  special  diploma. 
For  example,  1n  order  to  receive  a  special  diploma,  a  deaf  student  must 
master  the  eleventh-grade  special  minimum  performance  standards,  developed 
for  hearing  Impaired  students  by  the' Department  of  Education  and  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  1n  1977.   The  student  must  also  complete  the  minimum 
number  of  course  credits  specified  by  the  local  school  board. 

*  *  * 

In 'these  .same  revisions,  the 'legislature  also  directed  the  Board  of 
Education  to  modify  the  administration  procedures  for  the  eleventh-grade 
tests  (I.e.,  the  Basic  Skills  and. Functional  Literacy  Tests)  so  that  any 
student  with  a  handicap  or  learning  .disability  who  wants  a  standard  high 
school  diploma  may  attempt  to*  meet  the  requirements.  In  accordance  with 
this  directive,  the  State.  Board  specified  both  the  accepted  modifications 
and  the  populations  jeliglbYe  to  request  these  modifications.   The  Board 

'  described  five  acceptable  modifications,  which  Include  flexible  scheduling 
(i.e.,  testing  1n  several  brief  sessions  rather  than  at  one  time),  and  the 

'  use  of  auditory  aids  (I.e.,  except.  1n  cases  where  reading sk.1n$  are  being 
tested,  &  student  may  use  tape  recorded  versions  of  portions  of  the  test 
in-addition  to  the  printed  test  materials).   The  Board  specified  the  popu- 
lation for  which  one  or  mor*e  of  the  modifications  are  appropriate.  For 
example;  mentally  retarded  students  may  request  flexible  scheduling  and 
setting  as  well  as  modifications  IriSbe  recording  of  answers;  the  emotion- 
ally handicapped  may.  request '-both  thes\  m,o^1f  1cat<1ons  as  well  as  revised 
format.   Members  of  thes^  populations  who  pass  both  eleventh-grade  tests 
and  who  meet  all  local  requirements  are  eligible  to  receive  a  standard 
diploma.  ... 

With  respect  to  the  statewide- assessments,' special  populations  are 
exempted  from  participation  either  on  a  group  or  individual  basis.  The 
groups  not  tested  on  a  regular  basis  are.  the  trainable  mental  ly  retarded 
and  the  profoundly  mentally  retarded.-  Visually  impaired  studfents  are 
tested  regularly,  using  Braille  or  large-print  versions  of  the  tests. 
Members  of  the  following  special  populations  may  be  exempted  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis:   educable  mentally  retarded t  hearing  Impaired,  physically 
handicapped,  emotionally  disturbed,  Speech 'Impaired,  specific  learning 
disabled,  students  who  .have  been  enrolled  1n  an  English-speaking  public 
school  less  than  two  years,  and  students,  who.  have  a  temporary  disability 
of  either  a  physical  or  emotional  nature.   The  test  administrator  is 
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responsible  for  reporting  the  names  of  students  to  be  exempted  to  the 
school  coordinator.   Students  who  elect  to  be  exempted  are  not  eligible  to 
receive  a  regular  diploma.   Students  who  are  normally  exempted  may  request 
to  take  the  eleventh-grade  tests.   If  they  pass  the  tests  and  meet  all 
local  requirements  for  graduation,  they  will  receive  a  regular  diploma. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.    In  the  1976  Educational  Accountability  Act 
the  legislature  directed  local  school  boards  to  establish  a  "comprehensive 
program  for  pupil  progression  which  shall  be  based  upon  an  evaluation  of 
each  pupil's  performance,  Including  how  well  he  or  she  masters  the  minimum 
performance  standards  approved  by  the  state  board"  (cited  1n  SDE,  1977, 
p.  15).   Further,  the  legislature  recommended  to  school  boards  that,  1n 
designing  criteria  for  promotion,  "particular  emphasis  ...  be  placed 
upon  the  pupil's  mastery  of  the  basic  skills,  especially  reading,  before 
he  or  she  1s  promoted  from  the  third,  fifth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  grades" 
(cited  1n  SDE,  1977,  p.  15).   Hence,  although  the  State  does  not  mandate 
that  assessment  results  be  used  to  determine  promotion  from  grades  3,  5, 
8,  and  11,  1t  does  stipulate  that  districts  establish  promotion  criteria 
and  that  these  criteria  Include  mastery  of  the  performance  standards. 
Local  districts  are  also  requested  to  provide  such  assistance  to  students 
1n  grades  3,  5,  and  8  who  do  not  master  the  minimum  performance  standards. 

Students  who  fall  the  eleventh-grade  Basic  Skills  Test  must  receive 
remediation  on  those  standards  they  did  not  master.   The  State  requires 
that  the1 district  evaluate  the  student  on  these  standards  using  locally 
determined  procedures  following  remediation.   The  teacher  must  also  sign  a 
statement  certifying  that  remediation  has  been  provided.    If  a  student 
fails  the  Functional  Literacy  Test,  the  district  1s  required  to  provide 
remediation.   The  student  must  take  the  test  over  and  pass  it  in  order  to 
graduate. 

Students  who  fall  to  meet  these  requirements,  but  are  not  subject  to 
requirements  for  special  populations,  will  receive  a  certificate  of  com- 
pletion.  After  receiving  only  a  certificate  of  completion  as  a  result  of 
the  failure  to  pass  one  or  both  tests,  a  student  can  qualify  for  a  stan- 
dard diploma  by  meeting  the  test  requirements. 

Consequences  to  programs.    One  consequence  for  programs  as  a  result 
of  the  1976  act  is  that  schools  are  categorized  as  deficient  if  the  average 
scores  of  students  across  all  standards  1s  70%  or  less.    If  a  school  is  so 
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•characterized,  1t  becomes  a  candidate  to  receive  an  in-depth  program  review 

by  Department  staff ,  which  may  then  result  1n  program  revision.  Also,-  1n 

legislation  passed  since  this  act,  Florida  lawmakers  have  appropriated 

funds  for  the  Institution  of  compensatory  or  remedial  education  programs 

at  the  local  level  and  mandated  that  districts  offer  students  receiving  a 

Certificate  of  Completion  the  option  of  remaining  1n  high  school  for  a 

thirteenth  year  1n  order  to  receive  remediation.   Funds  appropriated  for  . 

compensatory  education  1n  1977  totaled  $10  million,  and  1n  1978  $26.5 

million.    In  1979  legislation  was  passed  that  requires  the  districts  both 

to  Incorporate  basic  skills  training  Into  adult  education  programs  and  to 

offer  to  students  who  fail  the  eleventh-grade  tests  the  option  of  a 

thirteenth  year  1n  high  school,  to  be  taken  on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis. 

The  Intent  of  this  legislation  1s  to  guarantee  all  citizens  of*Flor1da  the 

opportunity  to  master  the  standards  and  skills  considered  by  the  State  to 

be  necessary  for  survival  1n  modern  society.  ^ 

« 

i 

Program  Resources  and  Cost 

* 

General  program  staffing.   The  Student  Assessment  Section  of  the 
Department  of  Education  1s  responsible  for  administering  the  statewide, 
assessments.   There  are  12  full-time  staff  members  in  this  section  includ* 
ing  clerical  staff  and  two  data  analysts.    In  addition,  there  are  usually 
three  to  four  part-time  employees  on  the  staff.   Staff  1n  other  sections  p 
of  the  Department  provide  expertise  (e.g.,  in  'the  form  of  technical  assis- 
tance) in  related  areas  including  curriculum  and  remediation. 

r 

Approximate  costs  and  funding  sources.   Major  costs  resulting  from 
enactment  of  the  1976  Educational  Accountability  Act  included  the  develop- 
ment of  the  eighth-grade  Basic  Skills  Test  and  the  Functional  Literacy 
Test.   The  total  budget  for  the  1977-78  statewide  assessment  program  was 
$1,244,492,  and  for  the  1978-79  assessment,  $1,369,171.   These  figures  *\ 
include  personnel  costs  and  contracts  with  outside  agencies.    For  grades  3, 
5,  8,  and  11,  the  assessment  instruments  cost  approximately  $1.20  to  admin- 
ister, while  the  average  cost  of  developing  a  test  item  is  $125. 

The  statewide  assessment  program  is  supported  entirely  by  State  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature  in  the  annual  budget  for  education.    In  . 
addition,  since  1977  the  legislature  has  appropriated  funds  for  compensa- 
tory education  programs.    In  1977  $10  million  was  appropriated  for  this 
purpose;  in  1978,  $26.5  million;  and  in  1979,  $28.3  million  will  be  spent 
on  remediation. 
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program  Evaluation 


Florida's  testing  program  was  reviewed  each  year  for  the* first  three 
years  of  Its  operation  by  the  House  and  Senate  Education  Committees  of  the 
Florida  legislature.  For  these  reviews,  testimony  was  solicited  from  key 
figures  associated  with  the  program  (e.g.,  Department  staff).  Furthermore, 
although  bills  have. been  Introduced  to  eliminate  the  prog^m,  none  have 
passed.  * 

In  addition  to  the  annual  legislative  reviews  of  the  program,  two 
other  studies  of  various  aspects  of  the  program  have  been  conducted.  One, 
was  conducted  by  the  Florida  Task  Force  on  Educational  Assessment  Pro- 
grams, which  was  appointed  by  the  Commissioner,  and  focused  on  the  Tunc-  , 
tlonal  Literacy  Test.   The  other  was  conducted  by  a  panel  under  contract 
to  the  National  Education  Association  (NEA)  and  the  Florida  Teaching 
Profession— NEA.  ;  „ 

The  Florida  Task  Force  on  Educational  Assessment  Programs  was  created 
by  the  Commissioner  as  a  result  of  hearings  conducted  1n  August  1978.   At  - 
that  time  the  Florida  Cabinet,  sitting  as  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
heard  testimony  from  educators  and  citizens  on  various  aspects  of  the  , 
testing  program.   The  State  Board  of  Education  decided  on  the  basis  of 
these  hearings  to  continue  the  statewide  testing  program  but  to  change  the 
scoring  system  and  to  create  a  Task  Force  to  study  the  program.   The  Board 
directed  the  commissioner  to  appoint  the  members,  who  included  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and* educators  and  citizens  from  across  the  state.   The  Task 
Force  began  its  work  1n  the  fall  of  1&78,  and  decided  to  present  its  final 
report  in  two  parts.   The  first,  part  of  the  report  focuses  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  program;  the  second  part  focuses  on  the  results  of  the 
testing  which  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1978.   The  Task  Force  issued  the 
first  part  of  the  report  1n  February  1979,  after  collecting  Information 
from  three  sources:    the  testimony  of  specialists,  public  hearings  con- 
ducted in  a  number  of  counties  throughout  the  State,  and  short  surveys  and 
studies.   Testimony  was  heard  from  recognized  authorities  in  areas  such  as 
testing  and  measurement  and  remediation,  and  from  members  of  the  Department 
of  Education.     !  ••  " 

i 

In  the  first  report  issued,  the  Task  Force  reviewed  the  schedule  for 
implementation  and  obstacles  that  had  arisen,  and  made  certain  reconmenda- 
tions  to  the  Commissioner.   These  recommendations  were  directed  toward 
improving  conmuni cation  and  understanding  among  audiences  involved  in  or 
affscted  by  the  testing  program,  Introducing  instruction  in  and  testing  of 
basic  skills  in  earlier  grades,  and  improving  the  Functional  Literacy  Test. 
The  Commissioner  weighed  the  recommendations,  accepting  some  but  not  all. 
Since  some  of  the  recommendations  were  steps  the  Department  had  already 
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taken,  the  State  Board  of  Education  decided  that  an  .Independent  study  of 
the  testing  program  was  not  needed,  and  hence  the  second  report  of  the  Task 
Force  wttl  not  be  Issued.  * 

The  second  study  of  the  Florida  testing  program.,  entitled  The  Florida 
Accountability  Program:   An  Evaluation  of  Its  Educational  Soundness  and 
implementation,  was  conducted  by  a  panel  under  contract  to-the  Florida 
Teaching  Prof essl on— NEA  and  the  National  Education  Association.   A  five- 
member  panel,  headed  by  Or.  Ralph  Tyler,  was  engaged  to  study  the  broad 
question  of  whether  the  accountability  legislation  of  1971  and  1976  and 
Its  Implementation  "have  Improved  education  1n  Florida"  and  to  determine 
".  .  .  what  effects  such  policies  have  had  on  students,  the  public,  and 
the  profession"  (Tyler  et  al.,  1978,  p.  17).   Panel  members  Included  a 
university  professor  and  teachers  from  Florida.   Among  the  specific  Issues 
addressed  by  the  panel  were  the  development  of  objectives,  program  plan- 
ning, and  the  use  of  test  scores.' 

In  Its  report,  the  panel  found  that  most  of  the  accountability  legis- 
lation was  "praiseworthy,"  but  judged  the  particular  "strategy"  employed 
for  achieving  accountability  (i.e.,  the  Introduction  of  minimum  competency 
testing  as  linked  to  graduation)  to  be  "seriously  faulty."   In  the  estima- 
tion of  the  panel,  this  strategy  "once  more  takes  primary  responsibility 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  school"  (Tyler  et  al.,.  1978,.  p.  14).   The  ♦ 
panel  recommended  that  the  Department  put  Its  efforts  Into  assisting  local 
districts  to  identify  learning  problems,  and  Into  developing  appropriate 
programs  and  in  this  may  encourage  "school -based  management."   The  panel 
was  also  critical  of  the  implementation  of  the  legislation  and  concluded: 
"It  appears  that  the  Inadequacies  are  due  largely  to  excessive  haste  in 
Instituting  the  program  and  failure  to  make  maximum  efforts  to  communicate 
with  and  involve  all  those  who  are  responsible  for  making  the  program  work 
and  those  who  are  seriously  affected  by' it"  (Tyler  et  al.,  1978,  p.  14). 
According  to  the  Department  of  Education,  these  findings  are  not  supported 
by  the  evidence,  which  suggests  that  the  program  has  a  broad  base  of  sup- 
port among  Florida's  citizens.    For  an  account  of  the  positive  outcomes 
and  consequences  of  program  Implementation,  see  Fisher,  1978,  pp.  24-38. 


Future  Directions 


With  one  exception,  the  program  as  originally  mandated  has  been 
Implemented.   As  a  result  of  the  court  ruling  handed  down  in  1979  in 
Debra  P.  y.  Turlington,  the  state  will  not  link  passing  the  Functional 
Literacy  Test  to  graduation  until  the  1982-83  school' year.    No  other 
modifications  in  the  statewide  testing  program  are  planned. 
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HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA 


In  1971  the  Florida  Legislature  passed  the  Educational  Accountability 
Act  1n  order  to  Introduce  the  principle  of  accountability  Into  the  opera- 
tion and  management  of  the  public  schools.   Created  under  this  act,  the 
Florida  Statewide  Assessment  Program  was  Intended  to  monitor  the  progress 
of  students  with -respect  to  statewide  educational  objectives.    In  1976  the 
legislature  passed  a  new' version  of  the  Accountability  Act  1n  which  the 
Commissioner  was  directed  to  prepare  minimum  performance  standards  1n 
reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  and  to  test  all  students  1n  grades  3,  5, 
8,  and  11  on  these  standards.    In  addition,  the  legislature  established 
statewide  graduation  requirements,  mandating  that,  beginning  with  the 
class  of  1979,  all  students  must  pass  a  Functional  Literacy  Test  and  demon- 
strate mastery  of  the  eleventh-grade  minimum  performance  standards  1n  order 
to  receive  a  high  school  diploma.  .Both  tests  are  administered  as  part  of 
the  annual  statewide  assessment. 

The  legislation. which  mandated  these. testing  programs  made  local 
school  districts  responsible  for  organizing  remediation  programs.  The 
State  Compensatory  Education  Act  of  1977*  however,  provides  special  fund- 
ing for  such  programs.   The  Hillsborough  County  School  Board  organized  and 
received  funding. for  such  a  program  "beginning  1n  the  1977-78  school  year. 

In  November  1977  Hillsborough  County  Instituted  remedial  programs  1n 
basic  skills  and  functional  literacy  for  grades  10  and  11.   During  the 
1978-79  school  year,  remedlai  programs  for  grades  7,  8,  9,  and  12  were 
Instituted.    In  order  to  Identify  students  1n  need  of  remediation,  the 
county  uses  the  statewide  assessment  results  for  grades  8  and  12,  the 
Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS)  and  locally  developed  criterion- 
referenced  tests.   All  students  1n  grades  6-12  are  screened  for  deficien- 
cies.   In  addition,  the  county  developed  pre-  and  posttests  for  use  in 
compensatory  education  classes  1n  grades  7-10.   The  county  also  used 
Part  II  of  the  State  assessment  test  for  grades  11  and  12. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 


Policy  history.    In  1971  the  Florida  legislature  passed  the  Educa- 
tional Accountability  Act,  designed  to  introduce  the  principle  of  account- 
ability into  the  operation  and  management  of  the  public  schools.  Under 
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this  act,  the  legislature  created  the  Florida  Statewide  Assessment  Pro- 
gram.   In  1976  the  legislature  reviewed  and  systematized  the  accountability  . 
legis1at4on  that  had  been  enacted  to  date  and  prepared  a  new  Accountability 
Act.   This  act  contains  provisions  relating  to  a  number  of  topics  Including 
district  planning,  cost  accounting,  and  statewide  testing.   Under  this  act, 
the  legislature  directed  the  Commissioner  to  prepare  minimum  performance  ' 
standards  1n  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  for  grades  3,  5,  8,  and  11, 
and  to  monitor  the  performance  of  students  1n  these  grades  with  respect  to  " 
.   the  minimum  standards  1n  future  statewide  assessments.  The  legislature 
also  stipulated  that  local  districts  prepare  a  Pupil  Progression  Policy 
with  standards  for  graduation  and,  furthermore,  that  these  locally  devel- 
oped standards  must  "Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  mastery  of  the  basic 
skills  and  satisfactory  performance  1n  functional  literacy  as  determined 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education"  (SDE,  1977,  p.  15).  Beginning  with  the 
class  of  1979,  all  students  must  pass  both  the  Basic  Skills  Test  and  a 
Functional  Literacy  Test  1h  order  to  graduate.   Due  to  a  court  order  1n 
July  1977,  however,  the  Functional  Literacy  Test  cannot  be  used  as  a 
graduation  requirement  until  the  school  year  1982-83. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  described  above,  the  . 
Department  of  Education  prepared  minimum  standards  or, objectives  1n 
reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  for  the  designated  grades  and  submitted 
these  for  approval  to  the  State, Board  of  Education.   The  Board  adopted 
these  standards  1n  April  1977.    In  late  1976,  the  Department  also  under- 
took the  task  of  preparing  a  functional  literacy  examination  for  the  , 
eleventh  grade.   The  objectives  1n  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics 
developed  by  the  Department  for-  the  Functional  Literacy  Test  were  based 
upon  those  prepared  for  use  in  the  statewide  assessment  of  eleventh- 
graders.   After  writing  the  objectives  for  the  Functional  Literacy  Test, 
the  Department  contracted  with  Educational  Testing  Service  to  develop  and 
field-test  Items.   Both  the  Functional  Literacy  Test  and  the  tests  based 
upon  the  minimum  standards  were  first  administered  during  the  1977-78 
statewide  assessment. 

Under  the  1976  act,  local  districts  are  required  to  develop  their  own 
standards  for  graduation  as  well  as  to  see  that  all  students  meet  the 
state-imposed  standards.    In  addition,  local  districts  are  required  to 
provide  remediation  to  those  students  who  do  not  master  the  minimum  stan-  • 
dards.    In  1977,  the  legislature  passed  the  State  Compensatory  Education 
Act  that  provided  special  funding  for  remedial  programs.   The  Hillsborough 
County  School  Board  applied  for  funding  under  this  act  and  received  support 
for  their  remedial  program  for  the  1977-78  school  year.   Since  the  State 
of  Florida  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  many  of  the  activities  asso- 
ciated with  implementing  minimum  competency  testing,  including  developing 
the  tests  and  the  scoring  and  reporting  of  results,  this  report  on  Hills- 
borough County  will  focus  more  upon  the  prime  responsibility  given  to  local 
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districts  under  the  1976  Educational  Accountability  Act,  that  of  providing 
remediation.  Since  1977  Hillsborough  County  has  developed  a  remedial  pro- 
gram for  grades  7-12  that  focuses  upon  the  minimum  performance  standards 
for  grades  8  and  IX.  a 


Phase  of  impl emen t at 1  on .   All  students  1n  grades  3,  5,  8,  and  11  were 
first  assessed  on  the  newly  prepared  minimum  standards  1n  October  1977. 
Eleventh-grade  students  also  took  the  Functional  Literacy  Test  for  the 
first  time  during  the  same  period  as  the  statewide  assessment.  Hills- 
borough County  instituted  remedial  programs  1n  basic  skills  and  functional 
literacy  1n  the  fall  of  19,77  for  grades  10  and  11.   During  the  1978-7? 
school  year,  remedial  programs  for  grades  7,  8,  9,  and  12. were  Instituted. 
Designed  for  grades  7-12,  the  compensatory  education  program  uses  the 
results  of  the  statewide  assessment  of  grades  8  and  11  and  results  of 
locally  developed  tests  1n  the  other  grades  for  screening  students  1n  need 
of  remediation. 


Associated  litigation.    In  a  class  action  suit  filed  1n  the  Tampa 
Division  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  1n  October  1978,  the  School  Board  of 
Hillsborough  County  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  were  named  as  defen- 
dants along  with  the  Commissi dner  of  Education,  the  Florida  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  Governor*  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Department  of 
Education.   The  suit  was  brought  on  behalf  of  three  classes  of  plaintiffs 
Including  all  present  and  future  twelfth-grade  black  students  1n  public 
schools  In  Hillsborough  County  who  had  failed  and  would  continue  to  fall 
the  Functional  Literacy  Test.   The  plaintiffs  advanced  a  number  of  claims 
concerning  the  Institution  of  the  Functional  Literacy  Test  as  a  graduation 
requirement,  Including  the  contention  that  the  State  had  not  permitted 
students  adequate  time  to  prepare  for  the  Functional  Literacy  T^st.    In  a 
ruling  handed  down  in  July  1979,  the  Court  addressed  the  State's  right  to 
Institute  such  a  requirement,  finding  that  the  State  was  entitled  to  man- 
date this  requirement,  but  was  at  fault  in  imposing/this  requirement  on 
such  short  notice  1n  view  of  the  past  history  of  segregation  in  Florida's 
public  schools.   The  Court  enjoined  the  State  from  Instituting  the  Func- 
tional Literacy  Test  as  a  graduation  requirement  until  the  1982-83  school 
year.   Although  Hillsborough  County  was  named  in  this  suit,  the  ruling  was 
directed  to  the  State  and,  as  such,  did  not.  touch  upon  the  practices  or 
policies  of  minimum  competency  testing  in  Hillsborough  County.   For  a  more 
complete  account  of  the  suit,  see  Minimum  Competency  Testing  in  the  State 
of  Florida  (NES,  1979). 
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Goals  and  Purposes 


Two  major  goals  of  the  statewide  assessment  program  are  to  provide  t 
information  needed  for  state-level  decisions  and  to  "assist  1n  the  Identi- 
fication of  educational  needs  at  the  state,  district,  and  school  levels"  * 
(SD£,  1977,  p.  8).  With  respect  to  specific  purposes,  the  results  of  both 
the  eleventh-grade  Basic  Skills  Test  and  the  Functional  Literacy  Test  are^ 
used  to  determine  whether  a  student  will  graduate.  The  purpose  of  the 
compensatory  education  program  Instituted  1n  Hillsborough  County  1s  to 
provide  remediation  for  those  students  1n  grades  3,  5,  and  8  who  do  not 
master  the  minimum  standards,  and  for  those  eleventh-  and  twelfth-grade 
students  who  do  not  meet  the  graduation  requirement.  Testing,  a  key  com- 
ponent of  the  compensatory  education  program,  1s  used  to  Identify  1n 
advance  those  students  who  may  have  difficulty  mastering  the  minimum  stan- 
dards or  passing  the  Functional  Literacy  Test.   These  students  then  receive 
additional  drill  1n  the  requisite  skills  prior  to  taking  the  statewide 
assessment  tests. 


Competencies 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  1976  Educational  Account- 
ability Act,  the  Department  of  Education  developed  minimum  standards  or 
objectives  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  for  grades  3,  5,  8,  and  11. 
These  were  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  April  1977.   Each  standard 
or  broad  objective  1s  composed  of  specific  skills.   The  Functional  Literacy 
-  Test,  for  example,  consists  of  two  standards,  conmunl cation  and  mathema- 
tics.  There  are  11  communications  skills  and  13  mathematics  skills  tested. 
In  developing  remedial  programs  for  students  who  had  not  mastered  the  mini- 
mum standards  or  passed  the  Functional  Literacy  Test,  Hillsborough  County 
administrators  decided  to  focus  on  those  standards  and  skills  listed  1n  the 
Minimum  Student  Performance  Standards  for  Florida  Schools  (SDE,  1979).  For 
eleventh-grade  students  this  meant  providing  remediation  both  1n  basic 
skills  and  in  the  skills  tested  on  the  functional  literacy  examination. 
For  a  listing  of  the  minimum  performance  standards  1n  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics  for  grades  3,  5,  8,  and  11,  and  the  skills  assessed  on  the 
Functional  Literacy  Test,  see  Minimum  Competency  Testing  in  the  State  of 
Florida  (NES,  1979). 
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Standards  and  Standard  Setting 

Criteria  for  determining  whether  students  1n  grades  3,  5,  8,  and  11 
had  mistered  the  minimum  standards  were  developed  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education.   The  Department  also 
determined  the  standards  for  majtery  of  the  standards  assessed  on  the- 
Functional  Literacy  Test. 

For  the  1977-78  assessment,  the  Department  -  of  Education  defined 
satisfactory  performance  on  the  assessment  Instruments  as „ mastery  of  all 
the  minimum  performance  standards  developed  for  a  given  grade.   Mastery 'of 
a  standard  or  broad  objective  was  further  defined  in  terms  of  skills  and 
Items.   That  fs,  1n  order  to  master  a  standard  a  student  must  master  at 
least  one  half  of  the  skills  comprising  that  standard  and  answer  correctly 
at  least  70*  of  the  Items  measuring  the  standard..  Mastery  of  skill,  1n 
turn,  is  defined  as  answering  a  specified  number  of  Items,  correctly  out  of 
the  total  number  of  Items  that  measure  the  skill.   For  the  1978-79  assess- 
ment, the  Board  Of  Education  changed  the  criteria  for  determining  whether 
eleventh-grade  students  had  mastered  the  standards  assessed  on  the  Basic 
Skills  Test  and  the  Functional  Literacy  Test..  Under  the  Board  ruling  of 
August  1978,  mastery  of  the  standards  assessed  for  all  grades  was  defined 
as  correctly  answering  at  least  70*  of  the  Items  measuring  eacH  standard. 
For  a  complete  description  of  the  rationale  behind  and  changes  1n  the 
standards  for  the  statewide  assessment,  see  Minimum  Competency  Testing  1n 
the  State  of  Florida  (NES,  1979). 

Administrators  1n  Hlilsborough  County  use  the  statewide  assessment 
Instruments,  a  commercially  available  test,  and' locally  developed  screen- 
ing tests  to  Identify  students  1n  grades  6-12  1n  need  of  remediation.  In 
addition,  the  county  has  developed  diagnostic  pre-  and  posttests  for  use 
1n  compensatory  education  classes.   While  the  State  has  specified 
standards  for  determining  mastery  of  the  standards  and  skills  assessed, 
and  the  county  uses  these  1n  Identifying  students  to  receive  remediation, 
the  county  has  also  set  standards  for  all  locally  developed  Instruments. 
For  example,  the  county  administers  the  Comprehensive- Test  of  Basic  Skills 
to  all  sixth-graders  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.   The  county  sets  a 
cut-  off  score  for  this  test  which  1s  based  upon  test  results.  Students 
whose  scores  1  all  below  this  cutoff  score (must  attend  summer  school  and 
enter  a  compensatory  education  class  the  following  year.   Most  cutoff  - 
scores  set  were  such  that  approximately  the  bottom  15*  of  the  student 
population  1s  eligible  for  the  compensatory  education  program. 
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Target  Groups  and  testing  Schedule    .  •  *  "■ 

•  c 

*  * 

.  /     All  students  1n  grades  K-ll  are  tested,  ejther  1n  the.  State  or  local 
/testing  programs.   Students  1n  grades  3,  5,  8,  and  11  participate  1n*he 
'statewide  assessment,  and  the  statewide  test  results  are  used  to  Identify 
eighth-  and  eleventh-grade  students  who  need  remediation.  Results  of  the 
eleventh-grade  Functional  Literacy  Test  are  also  used  to  Identify  students 
requiring  remediation.   During  the  1978-79  school  year,  the  second  year  In 
which  the  Functional  Literacy  Test  was  administered,  seniors  who  had  failed 
the  test  the  previous  year  were  given  two  opportunities  to  take  It  again. 
In  Hillsborough  County  seniors  who  did  not5  pass  the  test  were  given  reme- 
dial Instruction  1n  special  classes.  . 

•  .  -         •  .  . 

„  Students  1n  grades  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11  take  a  screening  test  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year.   Results  are  used  for  placement  1n  remedial  . 
classes  for  the  following  year. 

Students  in  compensatory  education  classes  1n  grades  6-12  also  take 
pre-  and  posttests  1n  order  to  ascertain  mastery  or  to  Identify  areas 
where  more  work  1s  needed.  , 

The  statewide  assessments  1n  1977-78  and  1978-79  were  administered  in 
October.  Results  can  then  be  used  during  the  same  school  year.  Screening 
tests  are  usually  administered  1n  March  of  the  school  year  /In  order  to  aid 
1n  the  Identification  of  students  who  will  require  remedial  work  during 
the  next  school  year.  Pre-  and  posttests  are  administered  only  In  compen- 
satory education  classes  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year.  Results 
are(vused  for  diagnostic  purposes.  , 


Test  Instruments 

The  county  uses  test  instruments  to  identify  students  1n  need  of 
remediation  and  to  ascertain  mastery  of  standards  and  skills  in  jthe  compen- 
satory  education  classes.  « 

At  the  sixth-grade  level,  the  county  administers  the  Comprehensive 
Test  of  Basic  Skills  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  to  identify  students 
who  will  receive  remedial  assistance  1n  the  seventh  grade.  The  screening 
tests  administered  at  the  close  of  grades  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11  were  devel- 
oped by  teachers  in  the  county.  The  administrators  selected  teachers  in 
the  areas  of  mathematics,  reading,  and  writing,  and  provided  workshops  on 
test  construction.  Administrators  also  reviewed  the  State  tests  and  pre- 
pared item  descriptions. 
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Using  the  standards  and  skills  specified  by  the  State'  and  the  Item 
descriptions  prepared  by  county  personnel,  the  teachers  developed  Items 
for  the  screening  tests.  The  tests  are  similar  1a  format  to  the  statewide 
assessment  Instruments.  The  Instruments  were  f1eld-tes*ted  and  administra- 
tors found  that  results  were  similar  to  those  for  the  statewide  assessment; 

In  addition  to  the  screening  tests,  teachers  developed  pre-  and  post- 
tests  for  use  1n  the  compensatory  education  classes  1n  grades  7/  8,  9,  10, 
and  11.  These  tests  also  Measure  the  standards  and  skills  prepared  by  the 
State,  but  provide  more  diagnostic  Information  to  the  .compensatory  educa- 
tion teachers. 


Test  Administration 

*  » 

All  tests  are  administered  by  classroom  teachers.   The  screening  tests 
for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  require  two  class  sessions  per  area 
(I.e.,  mathematics  and  communication),  while  the  same  tests  for  the  ninth 
through  twelfth  grades  require  one  class  period  per  area.  Irregularities 
are  handled  by  the  teachers  administering  the  tests.'   With  respect  to  the 
st/atewide  assessment,  the  Department  of  Education  requires  each  district 
td  appoint  a  district  coordinator.   The  district  coordinator  works  withV 
each  school  coordinator,  who,  1n  turn,  supervises  the  test  administra- 
tors.  Classroom  teachers  also  administer  the  statewide  test.    Each  school 
Appoints  a  Test  Chairperson  (school  coordinator)  who  oversees  the  admlnls- 
[ration  of  the  local  criterion-referenced  tests  or  the  Comprehensive  Test 
>f  Basic  Skills. 


[Scoring  and  Analysis 

The  State  is  responsible  for  arranging  for  scoring  of  the  statewide 
assessment.   Both  the  screening  tests  and  compensatofy.-educat1on  pre-  and 
posttests  are  machine-scored  in  the  county. 


Reporting/Dissemination 

Each  district  in  the  State  receives  four  types  of  reports  on  the  • 
statewide  assessment  results,   t-hese  reports  indicate  the  standards  and 
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skills  mastered  by  classroom,  school,  district,  and  State  as  well  as,  for 
each  .Item,  the  percentage  of  students  who  chose  each -possible  answer.- 
State  reports  are  designed  for  teachers  and  school  and td1 strict ^adminis- 
trators, test  results  become  part  of  a  student's  permanent  record. 

Results  of  the  screening  tests  and  the  pre-  and  posttests  go. to 
teachers,  principals,  school-based  directors  of  Instruction,  and  the 
assistant  superintendent.  Mastery  of  standards  and  skills  Is  reported 
both  for  Individual  students  and  1n  terms  of  percentages  of  students. 
.Results  are  entered  upon  a  student's  permanent  record.   In  addition  to 
test  scores,  the  county  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  compensatory  educa-. 
*t1on  program  as  a  whole,  both  to  the  State  and  to  various  audiences  (e.g., 
teachers)  within  the  district.  ' 

♦  # 

0 

Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results  ,  ^ 

Consequences  to  students.   Students  who  fall  the  CTBS  (given  at  the 
end  of  sixth  grade)  or  one  of  the  locally  developed  screening  tests  (given 
at  the  end  of  graces  7,  8,  9,  and  10)  are  classified  as  needing  either 
extensive  remediation  or  minimum  assistance.  Those  students  1n  grades  7-9 
who  requjr'e  extensive,  help  must  go  to  summer  school  and  Into  a  compensatory 
education  class  the  following  year.  For  tenth-^through  twelfth-grade  stu- 
dents, summer  school  1s  optional,  but  they  must  participate  1n  compensatory 
education  classes.   At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  all  students  1n 
compensatory  education  classes  take  diagnostic  tests.   The  results  of  these 
tests  are  used  by  the  teacher  to  plan  remedial  instruction.   In  the  eighth 
and  eleventh  grades  the  statewide  assessment  tests  are  also  used  to  diag- 
nose students'  weaknesses  and  identify  students  1n  need  of  remediation. 
Students  are  evaluated  periodically  by  teachers  after  being  assigned  to  . 
compensatory  education  classes  and  may  exit  from  the  class  1f  proficiency 
1n  basic  skills  1s  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  teacher.  Stu- 
dents who, remain  1n  class  all  year  take  a  posttest  for  evaluation.  All 
students  are  screened  in  the  spring  and  placed  in  either  compensatory  edu- 
cation or  regular  classes  the  following  year; 

For  students  who  fall  the  screening  test  but  who  are  classified  as  -; 
needing  minimum  assistance,  classroom  teachers  assign  remedial  work  within 
the  appropriate  class  (e.g.,  worksheets)  and  monitor  progress. 

Although  the  legislature  stipulated  in  the  1976  Educational  Account- 
ability Act  that  all  students  must  pass  bot*h  the  eleventh-grade  Basic 
Skills  Test  and  the  Functional  Literacy  Test  in  order,  to  graduate,  and 
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that  the  class  of  1979  would  be  the  first  group  subject  to  these  require- 
ments, under  the  ruling  handed  down  in  June  1979,  the  Functional  Literacy  • 
Test  will  not  become  a  graduation  requirement  until  1983.   Students  1n  the 
class  of  1979  and  subsequent  classes,  however,  must  still  pass  the  Basic 
Skills  Test  in  order  to  graduate. 


Consequences  to  programs.   Since  the  receipt  of  State  funds  for  both 
the  1977-78  and  1978-79  school  years,  the  county  has  Instituted  compensa- 
tory education  classes  1n  grades  7-12.    In  addition,  classroom  teachers 
provide  remedial  Instruction  for  those  students  whose  Identified  weaknesses 
are  not  Severe  enough  to  warrant  placement  1n  the  special  classes. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 

« 

'  The  State  has  Identified  certain  populations  which  are  exempted  from 
the  statewide  assessment  and  the  state-Imposed  graduation  requirements 
either  on  a  group  or  on  an  Individual  basis.   The  State  has  also  prescribed 
alternative  requirements  for  some  populations,  which,  upon  completion  of 
these,  will  receive  the  exceptional  student  diploma.   With  respect  to  the 
graduation  requirements,  the  State  does  allow  some  modifications  in  the 
administration  of  the  tests  for  members  of  any  special  populations  who  wish 
to  take  them.   For  a  description  of  the  special  populations  identified  by 
the  State,  the  alternative  graduation  requirements,  and  the  modifications 
permitted  in  the  administration  of  the  eleventh-grade  test,  see  Minimum 
Competency  Testing  1ri  the  State  of  Florida,  (NES,  1979). 

Since  special  populations  are  served  1n  exceptional  student  programs, 
there  are  few  members  of  such  populations  enrolled  in  the  compensatory 
education  classes.   While  these  students  do  take  the  screening  tests, 
remediation  is  provided  in  the  context  of  their  regular  classes.  Students 
may  be  exempted  from  these  tests  if  the  principal,  who  usually  meets  with  , 
the  student's  parents  and  teacher  in  such  cases,  so  directs. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing.  There  is  no  information  available  on 
staffing  for  the  program. 
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Approximate  costs.   The  compensatory  education  program  1n  .Hillsborough 
County  costs  in  excess  of  $5,000,000.   Just  over  $3,500,000  are  from  non- 
compensatory dollars.   The  remaining  expenditures  are  covered  by  funds 
requested  from  the  State.  These  State  funds  are  budgeted  for  direct 
Instructional  costs  and  program  evaluation,  and  Include  salaries,  employee 
benefits,  purchased  services,  and  materials  and  supplies. 

Funding  sources.   Total  funds  budgeted  for  compensatory. education 
program  expenditures  1n  Hillsborough  County  during  the  fiscal  year  1978-79 
were  $5,584,695.    Of  this  total,  $2,058,529  were  funds  requested  from  the 
State.   The  remainder,  $3,626,166,  were  expected  expenditures  from  noncom- 
pensatory dollars. 


Program  Evaluation 


Under  the  terms  of  the  funds  received  from  the  State,  the  county  is 
required  to  conduct  an  annual  product  evaluation  of  the  remedial  programs. 
Over  the  past  two  years  the  county  conducted  both  a  product  and  process 
evaluation  designed  to  provide  information  to  both  county  and  State  admin- 
istrators.  The  product  evaluation  consisted  of  reviewing  test  scores  on 
the  pre-  and  posttests  given  in  the  compensatory  education  classes  and 
administering  the  CTBS  to  students  who  had  completed  a  year  of  remediation. 
Administrators  found  that  all  schools  "had  a  statistically  significant  gain 
in  objectives  (math)  achieved"  on  the  posttests  used  in  the  compensatory 
education  classes.   With  respect  to  the  CTBS,  administrators  reported  a 
" significant  gain  in  CTBS  math  scores"  and  no  significant  change  in  reading 
and  j^hguage  scores  on  the  CTBS.  \^ 

County  administrators  also  raised^a  variety  of  questions  related  to 
program  implementation  and  the  concerns  of  key  audiences  such  as  teachers 
and  students.    Data-gathering  techniques  included  surveys  and  interviews.* 
For  example,  interviews  were  conducted  with  teachers  and  students  to  dis- 
cuss their  general  attitudes  toward  compensatory  education.  Administrators 
found  that  both  groups  agreed  that  the  small  classes  and  individualized 
instruction  enabled  many  students  to  succeed  in  school  for  the  first  time. 
A  survey  of  compensatory  education  teachers  yielded  the  finding  that 
teachers  assigned  to  only  one  compensatory  education  class  were  less  likely 
to  want  to  continue  teaching  such  classes  than  were  teachers  assigned  to 
carry  two  or  more  remedial  classes.   Moreover,  full-time  compensatory  edu- 
cation teachers  wanted  to  teach  one  or  two  regular  classes  as  well.  In 
response  to  concerns  raised  by  teachers  regarding  the  need  for  comprehen- 
sive guidelines  for  the  compensatory  education  program,  administrators 
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developed  and  disseminated  materials.   For  a  complete  summary  of  the  Issues 
raised  1n  the  evaluation  of  Hillsborough's  program  and  the  major  findings, 
see  Jolly  and  H11derbrandt  1979. 

Future  Directions 

The  process  evaluation  has  resulted  1n  several  findings  which  suggest 
a  possible  course  for  future  program  development.   A  publication  dealing 
with  guidelines  for  program  Implementation  was  developed  and  disseminated 
to  the  respective  schools  and  teachers,  and  a  committee  of  school -based 
teachers  and  administrators  was  formed  for  making  grading  recommendations. 
In  the  future,  efforts  will  be  made  to  examine  the  differences  1n  test 
scores  1n  the  various  schools  1n  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  these 
differences  can  be  attributed  to  program  differences  or  population  differ- 
ences. 


\ 
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In  the  State  of  Georgia,  competency  testing  currently  consists  of  two 
separate  sets  of  activities  which  are  soon  to  converge.   First,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  Initiated  a  statewide  testing  program  1n  1971.  During 
the  first  five  years  of  the  program,  norm-referenced  tests  1n  reading, 
language,  and  mathematics  were  administered  annually  to  all  students  1n 
radgs  4,  8,  and  11.   By  1976,  criterion -referenced  tests  1n  reading, 
mathematics,  and  career  development  had  been  developed  to  replace  the  norm- 
referenced  tests  for  grades  4  and  8.   Criterion -referenced. tests  1n  commun- 
ication skills  and  mathematics  for  grade  10  were  added  to  the -statewide 
testing  program  1n  the  spring  of  1978.   Norm-referenced  tests  continue  to 
be  administered  annually  to  a  sample  of  students  1n  grades  4,  8,  and  11  in 
order  to  maintain  a  longitudinal  data  base  comparing  Georgia  students  to  a 
national  population  sample.  ...•.....«.•••• 

Second,  since  1975*  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  been  developing  a 
program  of  statewide  Improvement  of  Instructional  programs  (competency- 
based  education)  which  Includes  a  comprehensive  planning  process  for  local 
school  systems,  a  policy  of  educational  accountability,  and  a  specific 
statement  of  requirements  for  high  school  graduation  which  Includes  20 
competency  performance  standards. 

* 

The  statewide  testing  program  and  the  competency-based  education  pro- 
gram are  scheduled  to  come  together  1n  1981,  with  the  first  administration 
of  a  statewide  tenth-gradt  criterion-referenced  basic  skills  test. 

The  tenth-grade  basic  skills  test  will  replace  the  criterion-refer- 
enced tests  1n  communication  skills  and  mathematics  which  are  currently  1n 
use  and  will  be  based  upon  a  number  of  the  20  competency  performance  stan- 
dards which  have  been  designated  as  prerequisites  for  a  high  school 
diploma.   Competency-based  education,  including  both  the  new  graduation 
requirements  and  a  statewide  assessment  program  based  upon  the  competency 
standards  required  for  graduation,  will  be  fully  implemented  by  1983. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 


In  1969  the  State  Department  of  Education  Initiated  the  Georgia 
Assessment  Project  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  educational  goals  for 
the  State.   An  Advisory  Commission  on  educational  goals  was  appointed  1n 
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April  1969.  The  Commission/ made  up  of  Georgia  educators,  assessed 
social,  economic,  and  political  conditions,  and  made  recommendations  for 
educational  goals  to  meet  the  challenges  of  those  conditions.  Phase  I  of 
the  Project  culminated  with  the  adoption  of  Goals  for  Education  1n  Georgia 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  1n  March  1970. 

As  a  first  step  1n  Implementing  those  goals,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  Initiated  a  statewide  testing  program  1n  Ouly  1971,  for  the  4  . — 
purpose  of  assessing  the  needs  of  students,  assisting  1n  the  development 
and  modification  of  curriculum,  and  helping  classroom  teachers  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  each  student.  The  program  began  with  the  use  of 
norm-referenced  tests  1n  reading,  language,  and  mathematics  for  all  stu- 
dents 1n  grades  4,  8,  and  11.** 

In  the  following  year,  the  Atlanta  Assessment  Project  was  Initiated 
as  part  of  Phase  II  of  the  Georgia  Assessment  Project  funded  by  Title  III 
monies.   The  purposes  of  tjie  project  were  to  translate  the  goals  which  had 
been  Identified  by  the  Advisory  Commission  during  Phase  I  Into  measurable 
performance  objectives  and  to  develop  instruments  to  measure  student  pro- 
,    gress  toward  those  goals.   The  Atlanta  Assessment  Project  developed  more 
^han  700  objectives  for  each  of  the  14  goals.   National  Evaluation  Systems 
(NES)  developed  3,500  test  items  distributed  among  96  test  forms  to  measure 
'  those  objectives.   The  96  criterion-referenced  test  forms  were  designed  to 
measure  the  performance  of  sample  populations  of  eleventh-  and  twelfth- 
grade  students. 

As  a  continuation  of  Phase  II  of  the  Georgia  Assessment  Project,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  requested  a  proposal  for  the  development,  field- 
testing,  and  analysis  of  criterion-referenced  tests  in  reading,  mathema- 
tics, and  career  development  for  grades  4  and  8.   The  proposed  project  was 
for  the  purposes  of  modifying,  as  appropriate,  the  objectives  of  the 
Atlanta  Assessment  Project  for  use  with  fourth-  and  eighth-graders,  and  of 
developing  test  instruments  to  measure  student  progress  toward  those  objec- 
tives.  The  proposal  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  Georgia  educators  in 
cooperation  with  the  Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS).   The  process  of 
refining  the  objectives  for  the  tests  began  in  1973. 

In  1974  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia  added  the  force 
of  law  to  the  testing  programs  which  had  been  developed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.   The  Adequate  Program  for  Education  in  Georgia  Act  (APEG) 
mandates  statewide  annual  assessments  at  a  minimum  of  three  grade  levels. 
The  law  empowers  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  adopt  such  instruments, 
procedures,  and  policies  as  deemed  necessary  to  assess  the  effectiveness 
of  the  educational  programs  of  the  State.    In  addition,  the  law  mandates^ 
that  a  readiness  test  be  administered  early  during  a  child's  first  year  in 
school. 
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The  Adequate  Program  for  Education  Act  also  makes  explicit  the  State's 
responsibility  for  providing  all  Georgia  citizens  an  adequate  educational 
opportunity,  an  educational  program  of  high  quality  designed  for  personal 
development  as  well  as  career  training,  and  a  flexible  program  which  meets 
each  student's  needs,  Interests,  and  abilities. 

That  legislation  added  a  major  Impetus  to  the  growth  and' formulation 
of  policies  relating  to  competency-based  education.    In  response  to  APEG, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  established  the  State  Advisory  Council  for 
Instructional  Services  (SACIS)  1n  March  1975,  which  1n  turn  adopted  a 
Master  Plan  for  Improving  Instruction  1n  Georgia's  Schools. 

The  Master  Plan  focused  on  five  areas  for  action:    the  learner,  the 
Curriculum,  the  Staff,  Instructional  Resources,  and  Management.    In  the 
discussion  associated  with  the  Learner,  SACIS  recommended  the  adoption  of 
a  detailed  procedure  for  determining  students'  needs  which  Included  the 
use  of  objective-referenced  tests  1n  reading,  mathematics,  and  career 
•development  1n  the  fourth  and  eighth  grades,  later  to  be  supplemented' by 
testing  1n  the  tenth  grade. 

Also  1n  response  to  APEG,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  began  Investigating 
programs  and  visited  Denver,  Colorado;  Oregon;  Pennsylvania;  and  Texas  to 
discuss  their  requirements.   Recomnendatlons  for  a  new  policy  for  high 
school  graduation  requirements  were  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.  As  a  result  of  those  recommendations,  State  Board  of  Education 
Policy  30-700  was-  adopted  1n  November  1976.   The  policy  proposed  new  cri- 
teria for  high  school  graduation  and  established  a  process  for  field-test- 
ing proposed  changes. 

Funding  for  the  field  test  was  supplied  by  means  of  a  competitive 
grant  program  for  which  all  Georgia  school  systems  were  eligible  to 
apply.   Grants  from  State  funds  were  awa/ded  to  one  pilot  school  system  1n 
each  of  the  ten  federal  districts  1n  Georgia.   Each  of  the  ten  selected 
school  systems  received  $25,000  per  year  beginning  1n  fiscal  year  1978  and 
continuing  through  fiscal  year  1980.   The  ten  pilot  school  systems  were 
responsible  for  Investigating  procedures  for  establishing  the  new  criteria 
for  high  school  graduation  proposed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Among  the  proposed  requirements  were: 


(1)  increased  attendance; 

(2)  Increased  Carnegie  unit  requirements  1n  additional  subjects; 

(3)  demonstrated  competency  1n  basic  skills; 
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(4)  demonstrated  proficiency  1n  the  coping  skills  necessary  for 
adult  life  roles. 


During  the  field  test,  the  ten-  pilot  school  systems  were  to: 


(1)  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  local  community  1n  Identifying 
those  competencies  necessary  for  the  adult  life  roles  of  Indi- 
vidual, citizen,  consumer,  producer,  and  life  long  learner; 

(2)  Identify  methods  of  measuring  competency  through  grades  9-12  and 
of  certifying  competency  for  high  school  graduation; 

(3)  develop  programs  to  ensure  that  all  Georgia  high  school  stu- 
dents, Including  handicapped  students,  were  taught  the  gradua- 
tion competencies; 

(4)  field-test  and  evaluate  the  graduation  requirement  of  21 
Carnegie  units  1n  conjunction  with  a  "core  curriculum"  for  all 
students; 

(5)  develop  programs  that  would  help  students  make  the  transition^ 
from  school  to  life  work; 

(6)  assist  1n  the  dissemination  and  diffusion  of  a  competency-based 
educational  program  throughout  the  Georgia  school  system. 


In  a  related  project,  the  96  test  forms  developed  as  part  of  the  * 
Atlanta  Assessment  Project  were  administered  1n  1976  by  means  of  a  strat- 
ified random  sampling  procedure,  to  selected  twelfth-grade  students 
throughout  the  State.   This  project,  known  as  the  Georgia  Assessment  of 
Goals  1n  Education  (GAGE),  provided  the  State  Department  of  Education  with 
benchmark  Information  for  Identifying  expected  levels  of  performance  1n  14 
life-role  skills  for  students  nearlng  graduation:    conmunl cation  skills, 
self-understanding,  career  development,  life  long  learning,  leisure,  citi- 
zenship, family  life,  health,  environment,  personal  finances,  problem 
solving,  social  sciences,  mathematics,  and  science  and  technology. 

In  1978  the  State  Board  of  Education  established  several  policies 
which  helped  to  clarify  State  and  local  school  system  responsibilities  for 
Improving  and  assessing  Instructional  programs.    State  Board  of  Education 
Policy  30-3100  set  up  guidelines  for  use  by  the  local  school  systems  in 
Georgia  1n  developing  comprehensive  plans,  which  are  to  include  a  list  of 
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educational  goals,  a  11st  of  Instructional  objectives,  a  description  of  the 
procedures  to  be  used  1n  assessment,  and  an  overview  of  planned  Improve- 
ments. 

The  Georgia  State  Board  of  Education  also  adopted  Policy  05-800,  which 
1s  a  policy  of  educational  accountability  for  Department  of  Education 
staff,  staff  of  the  local  schools,  students,  and  local  boards  of  education. 
The  policy  stipulates  that  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  1s  to  recom- 
mend standards  1n  each  area  of  accountability  as  a  basis  for  evaluation. 

Also  1n  1978,  as  an  amendment  to  Policy  30-700,<  the  State  Board  of 
Education  established  a  timeline  for  Implementation  of  new  graduation 
requirements  for  all  schools  1n  Georgia.    In  addition,  the  Board  adopted 
-    a  preliminary  11st  of  20  competency  Performance  Standards  as  a  basis  for 
high  school  graduation. 

i 

Phase  of  Implementation.    Statewide  testing  has  been  mandatory  since 
1971  In  Georgia.   From  1971-75  norm-referenced  tests  in  reading,  language, 
and  mathematics  were  administered  1n  grades  4,  8,  and  11.   Since  1976  the 
norm-referenced  tests  have  been  administered  to  a  sample  population  of 
fourth-,  eighth-,  and  eleventh-graders.   Criterion-referenced  tests  in 
reading,  mathematics,  and  career  awareness  were  field-tested  1n  1975  and 
have  been  administered  annually  to  all  students  in  grades  4  and  8  since 
1976.    In  1978  criterion-referenced  tests  in  communication  skills  and 
•    mathematics  for  grade  10  were  added  to  the  statewide  testing  program. 

The  tests  for  grades  4  and  8  are  currently  being  revised.   The  tests 
in  communication  skills  and  mathematics  for  grade  10  will  be  administered 
for  the. last  time  1n  1980.    Beginning  1n  1981  a  criterion-referenced  test 
of  basic  skills  based  on  the  Competency  Performance  Standards,  which  were, 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  1978,  wjll  be  administered  to 
all  tenth-graders. 

Ten  pilot  school  systems  have  been  engaged  in  planning  activities  for 
the  implementation  of  new  high  school  graduation  requirements  since  1977. 
The  pilot  program  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  1980.    In  its  1978  amend- 
ment to  Policy  30-700,  the  State  Board  of  Education  set  up  a  timetable  for 
the  implementation  of  hiah  school  graduation  requirements  by  local  school 
systems  throughout  the  State: 


Phase  I      -   Graduation  Requirements  of  3000  Clock  Hours  and  20 

Carnegie  Units  will  apply  for  all  students  enrolling  in 
the  ninth  grade  beginning  in  the  1980-81  school  term. 
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Phase  II    -  Graduation  Requirements  of  demonstrated  performance  for 
the  adult  life  role  of  a  Learner  through  Competency 
Performance  Standards  will  be  measured  statewide  and 
will  apply  to  all  students  enrolling  1n  the  ninth  grade 
beginning  1n  the  1981-82  school  term. 


Phase  III  -  Graduation  Requirements  of  demonstrated  performance  for 
the  adult  life  roles  of  Individuals,  Citizens,  Con- 
sumers, and  Producers  through  ten  Competency  Performance 
Standards  will  be  measured  by  the  local  school  system 
through  Performance  Indicators  and  will  apply  for  all 
students  enrolling  1n  the  ninth  grade  beginning  1n  the 
1982-83  school  term. 


Goals  and  Purposes 


Statewide  testing.   The  statewide  testing  program  provides  Information 
for  Identifying  stuaent  needs,  for  curriculum  modification,  and  for  program 
evaluation.   More  specifically,  according  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
Student  Assessment  Policy,  the  purposes  of  the  statewide  assessment  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  to  provide  information  for  helping  the  student  to  assess  his  own 
.  progress  through  the  educational  system; 

(2)  to  help  teachers  understand  the  capabilities  and  achievements  of 
their  students  in  order  to  prescribe  effective  instructional 
programs; 

(3)  to  identify  students  with  special  needs; 

(4)  to  help  local  systems  assess  and  strengthen  principal  phases  of 
educational  programs; 

(5)  to  help  parents  understand  their  children  and  help  them  plan 
ahead  realistically; 

<6)  to  provide  the  State  Department  of  Education  with  basic  informa- 
tion needed  for  equalizing  educational  opportunities  for  all 
children  in  the  State's  school  systems; 
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(7)  to  provide  research  agencies  at  State  and  local  levels  with  data 
for  generating  and  testing  hypotheses  concerning  all  aspects  of 
education; 

(8)  to  provide  every  school  system  with  Incentives  to  experiment 
with  Important  aspects  of  educational  process  and  organization; 

(9)  to  provide  the  State  Legislature  and  the  public  with  information 
concerning  the  status  of  the  State  system  of  education  as  a 
whole  and  of  individual  schools  within  the  system; 

(10)  to  assist  school  systems  to  use  generally  recommended  practices 
In  test  administration  and  utilization  of  test  results. 

<  •  • 

V 

The  results  of  statewide  testing  are  also  used  to  determine  the  allo- 
cation of  State  funds  to  the  local  school  systems  for  their  remedial  pro- 
grams. Approximately  $13,000,000  are  allocated  for  students  who  pass  nine 
or  fewer  objectives  on  the  fourth-grade  test. 

**• 

Competency-based  education.  The  competency-based  education  program 
emphasizes  the  learning  of  essential  life-role  skills  1n  grades  K-12.  New 
high  school  graduation  requirements  have  been  stipulated  to  assure  that  a 
h1gh\school  diploma  does  Indeed  certify  capability  to  function  effectively 
1n  contemporary  society. 

Competencies 

The  focus  of  Georgia  minimum  competency  testing  1s  on  functional  life- 
role  skills.   The  Atlanta  Assessment  Project,  funded  by  Title  III,  began 
the  process  of  developing  specific  competencies  1n  the  14  major  content 
areas  which  had  been* established  1n  1970  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
1n  Goals  for  Education  in  Georgia.   Those  content  areas  are:    (1)  communi- 
cation skills,  (2)  self-understanding,  (3)-  career  development,  (4)  life 
long  learning,  (5)  leisure,  (6)  citizenship,  (7)  family  life,  (?)  health, 
(9)  environment,  (10)  personal  finances,  (11)  problem  solving,  (12)  social 
sciences,  (13)  mathematics,  and  (14)  science  and  technology.  Measurable 
performance  objectives  for  17-year-olds  were  developed  for  each  of  the  14 
areas  during  the  Atlanta  Assessment  Project. 

In  1973  the  Educational  Testing  Service  assisted  the  State  Department 
of  Education  in  developing  objectives  for  fourth-  and  eighth-graders  to 
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measure  progress  toward  the  objectives  for  17-year-olds  which  the  assess- 
ment had  developed.'  The  number  of  content  areas  was  limited  to  three: 
reading,  mathematics,  and  career  development.  Extensive  objectives  lists, 
based  on  Georgia  curriculum  guides  and  objectives  developed  1n  the  Atlanta 
Assessment  project,  were  developed  by  ETS  and  organized  Into  a  survey, 
Instrument  to  determine  the  Importance  of  each  objective  for  students  1n 
Georgia.   The  survey  instrument  was  distributed  to  educators  at  various 
levels  throughout  the  State  and  the  responses  of  approximately  18,000  edu- 
cators visre  analyzed  and  summarized.   Survey  results  were  reviewed  by  a 
committee  of  teachers  1n  communication  arts,  mathematics,  and  career 
development, .by  administrators,  university  personnel,  and  State  Department 
of  Education  staff.  The  committee  made  a  selection  of  objectives  for 
fourth-  and  eighth-grade  tests  from  the  20  objectives  which  received  the 
highest  rankings  1n  each  of  the  three -content  areas.  The '20  objectives  1n 
'  each  area  for  each  grade  level  were  restated  and  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
development  of  the  crlterlonrreferenced  tests  1n  reading,  mathematics,  and 
career  development  for  the  statewide  assessment.  The  reading  Objectives 
were  organized  Into  the  categories  of  Vocabulary  Skills,  Word  Recognition 
Skills,  Comprehension/Language  Usage,  Classification  Skills,  and  Study 
Skills.   Mathematics  objectives  were  Categorized  as  Sets,  Numbers  and 
Numerations;. Operations,  Properties  and'Number  Series;  Relations  and  Frac- 
tions;- Geometry;  Measurement;  and' Probability  and  Statistics.  Finally, 
career  development  objectives  wer«  organized  Into  the  categories  of  Self- 
Awareness,  Work  and  Occupations,  Education,  and  Decision  Making. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  reviewed  the  overall  assessment  program 
and  approved  the  objectives  above  for  purposes  of  test  development. 

^      A  statewide  review*  took  place  1n  1976  when  the  Atlanta  Assessment 
Project  objectives  and  Items  were  reviewed  by  committees  of  lay  people  and 
educators  to  determine  their  relevance  and  Importance  to  a  statewide  stu- 

'  dent  population.  At  a  later  date,  committees  of  Georgia  educators  were 
assembled,  and,  using  the  results  of  the  statewide  review,  they  selected 
objectives  from  the  areas  of  conmuni cation  skills  and  mathematics  to  be 
included  in  the  statewide  criterion-referenced  test  for  the  tenth  grade. 

,  The  committees  selected  23  objectives  in  communication  skills,  and  24  in 
mathematics. 

The  development  of  the  Competency  Performance  Standards  for  high 
school  graduation  began  in  1976  with  the  adoption  of  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Policy  30-700.   The  policy  stated  that  "the  State  Board  of  Education 
defines  as  a  major  role  of  the  public  schools  the  responsibility  to  ready 
the  children  and  youth  of  Georgia  for  contemporary  life  roles."   Five  sets 
of  contemporary  life  role  skills  were  defined  in  the  policy  as  follows: 
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a.    Learner— Each  citizen  should  ha^e  proficiency  1n  reading,  writ- 
ing, listening,  analyzing,  and  speaking.   He  should  also  have 
basic  computing  skills.   He  should  be  able  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  understanding  on  his  own  during  and  after  his  formal  educa- 
tion. 

* 

•    b.     Individual— Each  citizen  should  have  the  skills  and  understanding 
necessary  to  Improve  both  his  physical  and  mental  health. .  He 
should  be  able  to  use  his  leisure  time  in  a  manner  which  *1s  pro- 
fitable and  fulfilling  to  him.   He  should  be  able  to  establish  a 
personal  family  role  which  1s  mutually  beneficial  to  Mm  and  to 
members  of  his  family. 

c.  Citizen— Each  citizen  should  have  the  skills  and  understanding 
to  become  a  responsible  member,  of  society,  both  using  and  con- 
tributing to  society  1ri  an  appropriate  manner  and  Interacting 

'  with  the  environment  1n  a  responsible  way. 

d.  Consumer— Each  citizen  should  have  the  skills  and  knowledge  to 
be  an  Informed  consumer  1n  order  to  use  available  resources  1n 
an  efficient  and  beneficial  manner.  • 

« 

e.  Producer— Each  citizen  should  have  the  skills  and  knowledge 
necessary  to  select  and  pursue  a  career  which  reflects  his  or 

•    her  interests  and  abilities.  v  He  or  she  should  also  have  the 
skills  needed  to  pursue- a  new  career  should  a  situation  arise 
*  wKlch  dictates  a  change. 


Ten  pilot  school  systems  which  were  chosen  to  field-test  the  gradua- 
tion requirements  proposed  1n  State  Board  Policy  30-700  were  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  Identifying  the  functional  competencies  r.scessary  for 
success  1n' those  contemporary  adult  life  roles.   The  pilot  school  systems 
used  various  survey  techniques  to  solicit  Information  from  the  pilot  com- 
munities about  high  school  graduation  requirements.   Competency  statements 
such  as,  "The  student  can  write  legibly,"  or  "The  student  can  Identify  and 
apply  job-seeking  skills,"  were  Included  on  the  questionnaires.  Respon- 
dents Indicated  whether  or  not  they  considered  the  competency  statement  to 
be  an  essential  requirement  for  high  school  graduation. 

Each  pilot  community  developed  its  own  procedures  for  distribution 
and  collection  of  the  surveys.   Local  print  and  broadcast  media  were  used 
to  Inform  citizens  about  the  Intent  of  the  program  and  to  draw  community 
members  Into  the  process  of  developing  the  competencies.  Questionnaires 
were  distributed  to  a  wide  variety  of  local  citizens,  including,  among 
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others,  students,  parents,  educators,-  public  service  groups,  government  / 
•'  officials,  and  members  of  business,  Industry,  labor,  and  civic  organiza-  - 
tlons.  ' 

♦  • 

The  data  and  opinions  collected  1n,the  survey  were  used  by  each  of 
the  pilot  systems  to  develop  a  final  11st  of  competencies  for  each  of  the 
five  skUNareas.  A  statewide  validation  process  will  be  carried  out  1n  * 
t°he  1979*80  school  year.  . 

Results  of  the  local  surveys  were  sent  to  the  State  Department  of 
Education  where  they  were  distilled  Into  a  composite  11st -of  20  competen-  • 
des.   A  preliminary  list  of  20  competencies  was  adopted  as  part  of  the 
requirements  for  graduation  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in. 1978  1n  an 
•  amendment  to  Policy  30-700.   The  20  Competency  Performance  Standards  are 
listed  1n  Table  l.»  -  *  . 

-The  Competency  Performance  Standards  for  the  adult  life'  role  of  the 
.  learner  will  be  measured  statewide  beginning  1n  1981,  when  a  criterion-  • 
referenced  test  based' upon  those  competencies  1s  administered  to. all  tenth- 
grade  students.   Performance  standards  for  the  adult  life  roles  of  the 
Individual,  citizen,  consumer,  and" producer  will  be  measured  by  the  local 
educational  agencies  through  performance  Indicators  developed  at  the  local 
level  and  certified  by  the  local  board  of  education  and  the  local  super- 
intendent.  A  plan  of  action  for  Implementing  the  Competency  Performance; 
Standards  for  the  adult  life  roles  of  Individual,  citizen,  consumer,  and  , 
•producer  must  be  developed  by  each  local  educational  agency  by  January 
1982. 


4 


4 
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PRELIMINARY' LIST  OF  COMPETENCY  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS 
'  REQUIRED  FOR  GRADUATION  » 


Learaer 


1.   The  student  reads  and  Interprets  communication  on  a  functional 
t      level,  * 

1\  .  The  student  cdmprehends  information  received  and  applies  that 
information  in  a  variety  of  everyday  ,situat  ions. 

h  •  '  ■  ' 

3.  The  student  writes  legible,  appropriate  personal  and  preer 
communications  on  a  functional  level. 

4.  ..The  student  receives  and /transmits  oral  and  visual  communication 
'  on  a  functional  level.  » 

5.  The  student  employs  estimation,  approximation,  and  calculation 
skills  in  everyday  living  situations. 

•  * 

6.  The  student  understands  and  uses  various  forms  of  scales  and 
measurements,,. graphs,  charts,  tables,  symbols,  and  other  graphic 
represent  at  ionsy 

7.  The  student, applies  basic  arithmetic  operations  (adding,  sub- 
tracting, multiplying,  and  dividing)  in  an  everyday  context. 

♦  * 

8.  The  student  recognizes  basic  geometric  shapes  and  positions 


The  student  recognizes  Dasic  geometric  sna 
necessary  for  daily  mathematical  functions 


9.   The  student  uses  a  variety  of  information  resources  to  obtain 
assistance  and  information. 

10.   The  student  employs  logical intuitive,  and  creative  thinking 
processes. 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


B.  Individual 


1.  The  student  knows  appropriate  emergency  responses  to  accidents 
and  demonstrates  preventive  actions  for  health  and  safety 
hazards. 

2.  The  student  recognizes  and  prac^ces  sound  personal  health 
habits  necessary  to  maintain  physical  and  mental  well-being. 

3.  The  student  understands  the  sound  health  care  principles 
involved  in  family  living,  parenting,  and  parenthood. 


C.  Citizen 


1.  The  -student  understands  the  basic  structure  and  functions  of  the 
American  system  of  Government  and  the  American  economic  system. 

2.  -The  student  knows  basic  legal  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 

citizen  under  the  American  judicial  and  penal  systems. 

3.  The  student  recognizes  relationships  between  current  societal 
and  environmental  problems  and  the  individual's  role  and  respon- 
sibilities. 


D.  Consumer 


1.  The  student  knows  the  principles  of  sound  personal  financial 
planning  and  management. 

2.  The  student  identifies  the  legal  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
the  consumer  in  buying  and  selling  goods  and  services. 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 

*  9 

i*  i 

Producer 

1.  The  student  analyzes  personal  career  opportunities  arid  choices 
1n  career  planning  and  management. 

2.  The  student  demonstrates  the  skills  necessary  to  obtain  employ 
ment. 
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The  ten  pilot  school  systems  have  developed  lists  of  performance  • 
Indicators  which  are  descriptions  of  the  performance  standards.  These 
performance  Indicators  will  be  reviewed  1n  the  statewide  validation 
process. 

The  pilot  school  systems  will  also  review  and  recommend  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education  specific  performance  measurement  techniques, 
instruments,  and  procedures  for  assessing  whether  or  not  students  have  met 
the  Competency  Performance  Standards. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


Standards  for  the  criterion-referenced  tests  for  grades  4  and  8  were 
set  1n  1975  after  test  Items  had  been  field-tested.   The  standards  were 
set  for  the  purpose  of  providing  teachers  an  expected  level  of  student 
performance. 

Standards  for  the  minimum  level  of  achievement  were  set  by  a  committee 
of  educators  with  technical  assistance  from  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion staff  and  the  staff  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service.   There  were 
approximately  12-15  committee  members  for  each  subject  area.   Using  'data 
from  field-testing,  the  committees  were  able  to  set  two  components  for  each 
standard:   the  total  number  of  items  needed  to  measure  each  objective  and 
the  number  of  those  items  which  were  to  be  answered  correctly  by  the  stu- 
dent as  a  measure  of  objective  achievement.   Although  the  number  of  items 
\aried  for  both  components,  a  typical  combination  required  six  items  to 
measure  an  objective,  out  of  which  four  items  had  to  be  answered  correctly 
by  the  student  to  demonstrate  achievement  of  that  objective.  Broader 
objectives  require  more  test  items  than  narrowly  defined  objectives;  the 
required  number  of  correct  answers  varies  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
objective. 

The  standards  set  for  each  objective  refer  to  particular  objectives 
rather  than  to  the  overall  test  score. 

For  the  statewide  test,  which  is  soon  to  be  developed  to  test  the 
Learner  Competency  Performance  Standards  for  high  school  graduation,  the 
Board  has  not  yet  determined  if  there  will  be  a  statewide  standard  of 
performance  as  an  exit  requirement. 

Each  local  school  system  will  be  responsible  for  setting  standards 
for  the  ten  Competency  Performance  Standards  which  will  be  assessed  at  the 
local  level,*  i.e.,  those  in  the  life  role  skill  areas  of  individual,  citi- 
zen, consumer,  and  producer. 
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Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 


Currently,  tests  are  administered  to  every  student  1n  grades  4,  8, 
and  10.   Students  are  tested  1n  reading,  mathematics,  and  career  develop- 
ment 1n  grades  4  and  8;  there  are  approximately  80.000  students  1n  each 
grade.   In  grade  10,  students  are  tested  1n  communication  skills  and  math- 
ematics.   In  grade  10,  approximately  75,000  students  are  tested.  The 
criterion-referenced  tests  are  administered  1n  the  spring. 

Norm-referenced  tests  are  ^ministered  annually  to  a  sample  of  stu- 
dents 1n  grades  4,  8,  and  11  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  longitudinal 
data  base  comparing  Georgia  students  to  a  national  population  sample. 
Norm-referenced  testing  takes  place  1n  the  fall. 

Except  for  those  officially  classified  as  special  education  students, 
all  Georgia  students  1n  grades  4,  8,  and  10  who  are  enrolled  in  public 
schools  are  to  take  the  statewide  tests. 


Test  Instruments 


Criterion-referenced  tests  for  grades  4,  8,  and  10  were  developed 
specifically  for  use  in  Georgia  and  are  required  for  use  by  all  local 
school  systems.   The  tests  for  grades'  4  and  8  were  developed  separate 
from  the  tests  for  grade  10  and  by  a  different  procedure. 

The  development  of  test  items  for  the  objectives  for  grades  4  and  8 
involved  three  steps.   For  the  first  two  steps  of  the  process,  committees 
of  about  ten  members  were  made  up  for  each  subject  at  each  grade  level. 
All  committee  members  were  content  specialists  drawn  predominately  from 
the  local  school  systems  and  also  from  higher  education.    Test  items 
drafted  by  ETS  were  subject  to  review  by  additional  committees  of  Georgia 
educators  to  ensure  that  the  drafted  items  were  appropriately  formulated 
for  the  specified  objective.    In  the  final  step,  a  third  committee, 
balanced  for  race  and  sex,  reviewed  all  the  screened  test  items  in  each 
subject  area  to  eliminate  possible  bias.   The  Educational  Testing  Service 
assisted  the  committees  in  item  review  and  produced  test  forms  for  field 
tryouts. 

Test  items  for  grades  4  and  8  were  given  field  tryouts  in  the  fall  of 
1975.   For  each  test  item,  200-300  responses  were  collected  and  analyzed. 
Following  the  analysis  of  field-test  lata,  the  committees  that  had  assisted 
in  item-review  sessions  were  reconvened  to  select  the  test  items  for  use 
in  the  final  test  forms. 
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For  grades  4  and  8,  20  objectives  were  designated  1n  each  of  the 
three  content  areas:  reading,  mathematics,  and  career  development.  The 
reading  and  mathematics  tests  are  divided  Into  three  sections;  each  test 
contains  120  multiple-choice  test  Items  with  four  response  choices.  The 
career  development  test  1s  divided  into  two  forms,  each  3f  which  contains 
60  items  testing  10  objectives.  Each  form  has  two  sections  with  30  test 
Items  each. 

The  reading  and  mathematics  test  Items  are  each  presented  In  a  single 
test  booklet.   The  two  forms  of  the  career  development  test  are  1n  separate 
booklets.   Each  test  1s  preceded  by  a  practice  test.   Answers  are  recorded 
on  a  separate  machlne-scorable  answer  sheet. 

Each  section  of  each  test  1s  designed  to  be  administered  1n  about  45 
minutes,  although  test  administrators  are  Instructed  to  allow  all  children 
ample  time  to  finish  the  test. 

Items  for  the  tenth-grade  tests  1n  communication  skills  and  mathema- 
tics were  drawn  directly  from  the  pool  of  test  Items  which  had  been  devel- 
oped for  the  Atlanta  Assessment  Project  and  used  1n  the  Georgia  Assessment 
of  Goals  1n  Education  (GAGE).   The  Items  used  are  those  which  correspond, 
to  the  23  objectives  1n  communication  skills  and  the  24  objectives  1n 
mathematics  which  had  been  selected  for  the  tests  (see  Competencies).  The 
communication  skills  test  consists  of  115  test -Items;  the  math  test,  120. 

All  test  Items  are  multiple-choice  questions  with  four  possible 
response  choices.   Responses  are  recorded  on  a  machine-scorable  answer  ,. 
sheet. 


Test  Administration 


A  test  coordinator  is  appointed  for  each  school  system  by  the  local 
superintendent  and  for  each  school  ou'ilding  by  the  building  principal. 
School  staff  administer  the  tests. 

Local  school  system  coordinators  are  responsible  for  scheduling  the 
test  dates  and  the  makeup  period  which  must  fall  within  a  period  of  about 
three  weeks  which  is  designated  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Instructions  to  local  staffs  for  administering  the  tests  and  to  coor- 
dinators for  preparation  and  handling  of  test  materials  are  contained  in 
three  manuals  prepared  by  the  testing  contractor  and  the  State  Department 
of  Education  staff. 
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The  system  coordinator  1s  responsible  for  receiving  all  test  materials 
from  the  outside  contractor  and  distributing  them  to  schools.   The  system 
coordinator  also  conducts  workshops  for  building  coordinators  and  adminis- 
trators, and  following  testing,  receives  the  materials  from  the  schools, 
and  prepares  and  ships  the  answer  sheets  to  the  scoring  contractor. 

Test  booklets  are  stored  by  the  local  education  agency  from  year  to 
year  and  are  reused.   The  test  coordinator  has  respons'lbllty  for  test 
security. 

♦ 

The  tests  are  required  by  the  State;  no  parental  permission  1s  neces- 
sary. 


Scoring  and  Analysis 


There  are  five  different  types  of  results  reports  which  are  produced 
for  the  Statewide  Assessment  Program.   Each  report  contains  a  summary  of 
test  information  at  an  appropriate  level  of  specificity  for  the  Intended 
user  of  that  report.   These  results  are  produced  and  delivered  by  the 
assessment  contractor  within  30  days  of  test  administration. 

A  report  1s  provided  for  each  student  In  each  competency  area.  For 
each  test  competency,  or  objective,  the  text  of  the  objective  1s  provided 
along  with  the  student's  performance  for  every  test  Item  matched  to  that 
objective.    Correct  Item  responses  are  Indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*),  while 
Incorrect  answers  are  represented  by  the  letter  identifying  the  Incorrect 
response  alternative  chosen  by  the  student.    For  each  objective,  a  narra- 
tive statement  Indicates  whether  or  not  the  student  has  met  the  standard 
set  for  achievement  of  that  objective. 

Students  are  said  to  have  "achieved"  an  objective  1f  they  have 
answered  a  specified  number  of  test  questions  correctly.   These  achieve- 
ment standards  are  set  by  committees  of  Georgia  teachers  and  educators. 
(See  Standards  and  Standard  Setting.) 

Using  the  student's  first  name,  the  narrative  specifies  areas  in 
which  the  student  may  need  additional  help.    A  report  is  also  provided  to 
parents.   Finally,  a  summary  statement  provides  the  total  number  of  objec- 
tives achieved  by  the  student,  the  number  of  items  answered  correctly,  and 
reconmendations  for  remedial  activities. 

In  addition  to  receiving  copies  of  the  student  reports,  teachers 
receive  Student  Achievement  Rosters  which  sunniarize  results  for  all  stu- 
dents in  a  school.    These  reports  indicate  whether  or  not  each  student 
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achieved  each  objective  and  the  total  number  of  objectives  achieved  by 
each  student.   Names  of  students  who  did  not  achieve  an  objective  are 
listed  for  each  objective.   In  addition,  the'  total  number ,  of  students  in 
the  school  who  have  achieved  each  objective  1s  provided. 

A  Summary  Report  1s  provided  for  each  school  1n  each  competency 
area.   This  report  shows,  1n  graphic  form,  the  percentage  of  students  1n 
the  school  who  have  achieved  each  objective.   Also  shown,  for  comparison 
purposes,  are  the  corresponding  percentages  of  students  achieving  the 
objectives  1n  the  school  system,- the  Educational  Planning  District  (EPD), 
and  the  State.   A  similar  report  1s  provided  at  the  school-system  level. 

Two  other  school  achievement  summary  reports  are  provided  at  the 
system  level.   The  first  1s  a  distribution  of  the  total  number  of  objec- 
tives achieved  by  students  1n  each  school,  the  system,  the  EPD,  and  the 
State.   This  report  provides,  for  example,  the  percentage  of  students 
achieving  exactly  15  of  the  20  reading  objectives  for  grade  4,  or  alterna- 
tively, at  least  15  of  those  20  objectives.   The  second  school  achievement 
summary  report  shows  the  percentage  of  students  achieving  each' of  the 
objectives. 1n  each  school,  the  system,  the  EPD,  and  the  State., 


Reporting/Dissemination 


The  State  Department  of  Education  provides  a  number  of  different 
materials  which  serve  to  aid  the  user  in  interpreting  the  computer  results 
reports  described  above.    In  addition,  narrative  reports  are  produced  to 
disseminate  general  information  regarding  the  program  Itself. 

Teachers  in  each  grade  level  are  supplied  with  a  Teacher's  Interpre- 
tive Guide  for  Student  Report  which  explains  the  composition  of  and  scoring 
methods  for  each  test  and  helps  1n  the  interpretation  of  the  computer  out- 
put.  An  Interpretive  Guide  for  Summary  Reports  is  distributed  to  each 
school  building  and  each  school  system  to  help  school  and  system- level 
administrators  understand  and  interpret  the  computer  reports  which  contain 
summary  Information  on  those  levels.   These  guides  contain  samples  of  each 
type  of  computer  output,  along  with  descriptive  keys  for  their  use. 

A  general  descriptive  brochure  which  is  widely  disseminated  is 
entitled  Criterion-Referenced  Tests  in  Georgia  Schools:    Some  Questions 
and  Answers^   This  document  concisely  describes  the  tests  and  the  testing 
program.    It  includes  lists  of  the  competencies  for  the  different  grade 
levels  and  competency  areas,  and  provides  examples  of  typical  test  items. 
It  also  describes  the  ways  in  which  the  testing  program  will  be  used  to 
help  improve  education  in  Georgia. 
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Test  results  for  Individual  students  are  provided  for  Inclusion  1n 
each  student1*  permanent  file.    In  addition,  the  State  Board  has  directed 
that  schools  report  on  each  student's  progress  to  the  parents  of  that 
.student. 

A  number  of  technical  manuals  and  reports  are  also  produced  aach 
year.   These  reports  describe  the  statistical  and  psychometric  properties 
of  the  tests,  and  provide  such  Information  as  the  test  score  distributions 
for  all  Georgia  students,  test  readability,  and  Individual  Item  analyses. 
State  Board  of  Education  policy  specifies  that  the  results  of  the  testing 
program  should  be  reported  to  the  State  Board  annually  1n  order  to  provide 
an  overall  picture  of  statewide  student  achievement. 

0  .» 

Use  and  Implications  ofrTest  Results 


Consequences  to  students.    Results  of  the  statewide  tests  are  used  to 
help  students  assess  their  own  progress  and  to  help  teachers  prescribe 
Instructional  programs  for  them.   Test  results  are  also  used  to  identify 
students  with  special  needs.   Results  of  statewide  testing  are  included  1n 
students'  cumulative  folders. 

After  the  new  graduation  requirements  have  been  fully  Implemented, 
students  will  have  to  meet  the  required  performance  standards  and  will 
have  to  meet  required  course-hour  and  attendance  standards  1n  order  to 
receive  the  high  school  diploma.   The  State  Board  has  determined  that  the 
Learner  competencies  will  he  measured  statewide  but  a  final  determination 
has  not  been  made  as  to  whether  there  will  be  statewide  exit  criteria. 

The  competency-based  education  program  also  stipulates  that  students 
diagnosed  as  marginal  learners,  starting  in  the  fall  of  the  ninth  grade, 
must  have  diagnostic  reexaminations  during  each  school  year  in  grades  9-12. 

Consequences  to  programs.    The  State  Board's  Student  Assessment  Policy 
states  that  the  results  of  the  statewide  testing  program  shall  be  used  for 
improvement  of  Instructional  programs  at  the  local  school  level.  Specifi- 
cally, the  State  Board  directs  that  test  results  be  used  to:  . 


(1)  identify  individual  weakness  in  skill  development  in  vocabulary, 
reading,  language,  work  study,  and  mathematics; 

(2)  diagnose  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  groups; 
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(3)  Individualize  Instructor); 

(4)  report  progress  to  parents; 

(5)  select  curriculum  materials;  . 

(6)  set  the  pace  of  Instruction; 

(7)  select  methods  of  Instruction; 

(8)  counsel  students; 

(9)  help  determine  changes  needed  1n  the  curriculum  of  the  previous 
grades  for  basic  skill  development. 


(SBE,  n.d.,  p.  2) 


State  funds  for  remedial  programs  are  allocated  partially  on  the  basis 
of  the  statewide  test  scores.   A  school  system  receives  an  amount  based  on 
the  number  of  students  who  achieve  nine  or  fewer  objectives  on  the  fourth- 
grade  test. 

Implementation  of  the  new  high  school  graduation  requirements  will 
have  additional  consequences  for  local  programs.   State  Board  of  Education 
.  .Policy  30-700  states  that  local  systems  must  establish: 


1.  performance  Indicators  to  determine  1f  performance  objectives 
have  been  met; 

2.  planned  course  descriptions  for  all  courses  offered; 

3.  appropriate  performance  objectives  and  assessment  procedures  for 
students  who  have  been  indent.lfied  as  having  handicaps  which 
prevent  them  from  meeting  the  adopted  Contemporary  Life  Role 
performance  objectives;, 

4.  necessary  recordkeeping  and  reporting  to  students  and  parents  on 
the  attainment  of  performance  objectives.   These  local  perfor- 
mance objectives  should  be  tested  at  the  lowest  grade  feasible 
but  no  later  than  ninth  grade  (SBE  30-700,  1978). 
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Local  school  systems  must  modify  their  course  offerings  to  meet  the 
State's  requirements.   Beginning  with  kindergarten  and  continuing  through 
.  twelfth  grade,  schools  will  be  responsible  for  preparing  students  to  meet 
the  Hfe-role  competency  standards  set  by  the  State.    In  addition,  all 
high  schools  must  make  any  necessary  changes  to  ensure  that  students  can 
meet  the  clock  hours  and  Carnegie  units  required  by  the  State. 

Local  school  systems  are  also  required  to  provide  every  ninth-grade 
\  ..  student  a  guidance  session  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  effect  of 
career  objectives  on  high  school  course  selections.  Annually  thereafter, 
each  student  must  be. counseled  about  alternative  means  for  satisfying 
unmet  performance  objectives. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations  v 

'4  * 

Present  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education's  Student  Assess- 
ment Policy  include  the  following  provision: 

Each  local  system  sha>l  test  with  the  designated  Georgia  Criterion- 
referenced  Tests  all 'students  1n  grades  kindergarten,  four,  eight, 
and  ten,  or  any  other  grades  which  the  State  Board  shall  designate, 
except  that  those  students  classified  as  Educable  Mentally  Retarded"  " 
(EMR),  Trainable  Mentally  Retarded  (TMR),  Specific  Learning  Disabili- 
ties (SLO),  Visually  Impaired,  Hearing  Impaired,  or  Mul t1-hand1capped 
may  be  excluded.   The  students  do  not  have  to  be  enrolled  currently 
1n  one  of  these  classes  1n  order  to  be  exempt  1f  the  system's  place- 
ment committee  has  made  the  classification  decision.   Exemption  of 
Behavior  Disorder  (BD)  students  or  students  whose  primary  language  is 
not  English  may  be  allowed  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  system  if 
it  1s  determined  that  testing  such  students  in  a  standardized  manner 
1s  not  feasible.   However,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  test  these 
students  if  at  all  possible.   The  classification  of  the  students 
exempted  shall  be  1n  accordance  with  policies  and  procedures  insuring 
due  process  and  any  applicable  guidelines  as  outlined  1n  Georgia's 
Special  Education  Regulations  and  Procedures  and  the  Annual  Program 
Plan         n.d.,  p.  2). 


The  State  Board  has  made  no  specific  provisions  for  special  popula- 
tions in  its  High  School  Graduation  Requirements  Policy.    Each  local 
system  will  be  required  to  set  up  its  own  provisions.   One  of  the  ten 
pilot  systems  is  currently  developing  procedures  for  bilingual  students. 
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Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing.   The  Statewide  Assessment. Program  staff 
consists  of  three  full-time  professionals,  one  half-time  professional,  and 
two  secretaries.  The  staff  coordinates  State  policy  and  the  activities  of 
outside  contractors  who  develop,  administer,  and  score  the  tests.-  The 
staff  also  responds  to  questions  and  needs  of  local  education  agencies. 
Each  professional  provides  a  number  of  workshops  and/or  on-site  support 
activities  each  year.      ,  *  * 


For  the  competency-based  education  program,  the  State  Department  of 
Education  has  a  staff  of  two  full-time  professionals;  one  half-time -pro*» 
fesslonal,  and  secretarial  support  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
pilot  systems.   Staff  members  also  consult  with  content  specialists  and 
testing  specialists  as  necessary.   A  liaison  person  1n  each  pllat  district 
has  coordinated  the  entire  developmental  effort  of  the  CBE  project. 


Approximate  costs.   Start-up  costs  for  the  assessment  program  are  no 
longer  Identifiable  because  the  program  has  evolved  over  a  number  of  years 
Costs  ai>e  currently  $300,000  for  printing,  distributing,  collecting,  and 
processing  answer  sheets  for  the  fourth-,  eighth-,/ and  tenth-grades,  and 
for  printing  computer  reports  for  students,  school  systems,  regional  plan- 
ning units,  and  the  State  Department  of  Education.   The  costs  for  test 
booklets,  test  development,  and  additional  remedial  activities  are  not 
Included  in  this  sum. 

For  thfe  competency-based  education  program,  each  pilot  district  has 
been  supplied  with  $25,000  from  State  funds  to  plan  and  experiment  with 
the  development  of  competencies  and  measurement  strategies.   There  has 
been  no  decision  regarding  the  allocation  of  funds  to  other  districts  in 
the  State. 


Funding  sources.   All  of  the  funds  to  support  both  the  ongoing  assess 
ment  program  and  the  competency- based  education  program  are  appropriated 
each  year  by  the  State.    Initial  test  development  for  the  assessment  pro- 
gram received  some  funding  from  Title  III  through  local  school  districts 
to  the  Atlanta  Public  Schools.   Additional  assessment  activities  such  as 
optional  testing  are  paid  for  by  the  local  school  districts. 
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Program  Evaluation 


Georgia's  statewide  testing  program  has  been  evaluated  informally 
through  feedback  from  Georgia  educators  and  formally  by  a  program  audit 
from  the  .Georgia  State  Office  of  Audit.   In  addition,  formal  mechanisms 
are  being  established  for  overall  program  evaluation. 


• « 


Future  Directions 


In  1980  a  statewide  test  for  all  kindergarten  children  will  be  adiiln- 
Istered  for  the  first  time.   The  test  will  assess  jpeadlness  skills  In  the 
areas  of  language  and  number  concept  development.   A  required  test  for  all 
first-grade  children  1s  also  being  considered  for  possible  development  1n 
fiscal  year  1980. 


In  1981  a  tenth-grade  basic  skills  test  based  on  Competency  Perfor- 
mance Standards  associated  with  the  life  role  of  the  learner  will  replace 
the  criterion-referenced  tests  which  are  currently  In  use.   By  the  follow- 
ing year,  local  school  systems  must  have  their  own  plans  for  assessing  the 
ten  Competency  Performance  Standards  associated  with  the  life  roles  of  • 
individual,  consumer ^  citizen,  and  producer. 


The  new  high  school  graduation  requirements  will 


to 


apply  in  full 

students  who  enroll  in  the  ninth' grade  beginning  1n  the-1982-83  school 
year.   The  State  Department  of  Education  wili  be  responsible  for  dissemi- 
nating Information  and  materials  developed  by  the  ten  pilot  school  .systems 
to  the  other  school  systems  1n  the  State.   Those  materials  are  expected  to 
assist  local  systems  1n  implementing  the  new  high  school  graduation  < 
requirements.   Comprehensive  planning  for  competency-based  education  will 
be  extended  to. the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  levels  in  the  future. 


■N 
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THOMAS  COUNTY,  GEORGIA 


In  1976,  the  State  of  Georgia  Initiated  a  program  of  statewide 
educational improvement  and  high  school -graduation  requirements.   The  • 
title  of  the  program  in  Thomas  County  1s  Project  21/Competency-Based 
Education  (CBE).    It  included  a  comprehensive  planning  process  for  local 
school  systems,  a  policy  of  educational  accountability,  and  a  specific 
statement  of  requirements  for  high  school  graduation  upon  which  20  compe-« 
tency  performance  standards  are  based  (see  Minimum  Competency  Testing  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  NES,  1979).   Thomas  County  was  one  of  -nine  pilot 
districts  chosen  and  funded  to  implement  this  project. 

Thomas  County's  Project  21/CBE  program  includes  provisions  for  cur- 
riculum revision,  additional  areas  of  study,  development  of  guidelines  for 
•awarding  diplomas,  development  of  remediation  procedures,  and  minimum 
•  competency  testing.   The  testing  component  is  designed  to  assess  34  life- 
role  competencies  divided  into  the  following  categories:    Learner,  Indi- 
vidual, Citizen,  Consumer,  and  Producer.   Testing  is  currently  done 
in  grades  8  and  9,  but  is  slated  to  expand  to  encompass  grades  K-12. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 


Policy  history.    In  the  spring  of  1977,  Thomas  County,  Georgia  was 
selected  as  one  of  nine  school  districts  in  the  state  to  pilot  Project 
21/CBE.   The  implementation  of  this  five-year  project,  funded  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  was  an  action  taken  in  response  to  Georgia 
State  Board  of  Education  Policy  No.  30-700  (November  1976).    Intended  to 
increase  student,  teacher,  and  district  accountability,  the  policy  called 
for  a  systematic  study  of  secondary  school  reform  on  a  pilot  basis,  which 
included  new  high  school  requirements  by  defining  the  following:  (1) 
learning  and  guidance  alternatives  for  secondary  students,  (2)  ways  of 
defining  expectations  for  schools  and  high  school  graduates,  and  (3)  ways 
to  determine  to  what  extent  high  schools  are  preparing  young  people  to 
function  as  citizens,  individuals,  learners,  consumers,  and  producers 
(Cooley,  1978,  p.  2). 
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Phase  of  implementation.    Planning  for  the  first  year  of  the  pilot 
project  (1979)  focused  on  tasks  such  as  identifying  and  adopting  life-role 
competencies  to  be  required  locally  for  high  school  graduation;  initiating 
secondary  curriculum  revisions  to  ensure  a  competency-based  curriculum 
whichv  incorporates  core  life-role  competencies;  implementing  an  Individual 
Student  Advisory  System  (ISAS);  assessing  the  present  status  of  Thomas 
County's  high  school  students  on  an  established  set  of  life-role  compe-' 
tencies;  and  organizing  and  initiating  additional  tasks  essential  to  the 
success  of  Project  21/CBE.   While  competencies  were  first  identified  and 
instituted  in  the  high  school  curricula,  the  intent  of  Project  21/CBE  is 
to  incorporate  competencies  into  all  grades,  K-12— a  goal  which  could  take 
six  to  eight  years  to  be  completely  realized.    The  middle  schools  were 
introduced  to  general  competencies  in  1978-79  in  communicative  arts  and 
mathematics  only.   The  elementary  and  middle  schools  will  incorporate, 
competencies  into  their  curricula  for  these  two  areas  in  the  1979-80/ 
school  year. 

The  new  areas  emphasizing  life-role  skills  were  incorporated  into 
school  programs  in  1978-79.    Project  plans  for  1979-80  include  the  review 
and  revision  of  local  efforts.    Although  project  status  reports  are  con- 
stantly disseminated,  a  formal  dissemination  plan  will  commence  in  1980-81 
and  an  evaluation  of  those  efforts  will  follow  in  1981-82. 


Goals  and  Purposes 


General  goals.    The  intent  of  Project  21/CBE  is  to  systematically 
study  and  implement  secondary  school  reform,  and  in  so  doing  to  develop 
an  educational  program  which  can  deliver  a  more  meaningful  high  school 
diploma.    The  scope  of  the  project  is  to  include  all  grades,  K-12,  at 
some  future  date.   Areas  in  need  of  change  which  have  been  specifically 
addressed  include  the  following:    student  advisory  systems,  student 
attitudes  and  self -concepts,  reading  programs  at  the  middle  and  secondary 
school  level,  and  scheduling  strategies,  and  the  overall  middle  school 
program.    Workshops  for  school  and  administrative  staff  begun  in  the 
summer  of  1979  provided  a  vehicle  for  identifying  and  investigating  these 
areas. 

According  to  the  policy  recently  implemented,  students  will  receive 
a  diploma  if  they  have  completed  three  requirements:    (1)  attendance  of 
3,150  hours,  (2)  successful  completion  of  courses,  and  (3)  attainment  of 
performance  standards.    The  requirement  for  measurement  of  performance 
standards  has  been  waived  until  such  time  as  all  Georgia  schools  implement 
comp    incy-based  curricula,  scheduled  for  September  1980.    There  are 
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several  options  open  to  the  student  who  1s  deficient  1n  one  or  more  of 
these  area$.   First,  the  student  may  participate  1n  the  graduation  cere- 
mony and  receive  an  attendance  certificate  Instead  of  a  diploma.  Second, 
the  student  may  attend  summer  school.   A  student  may  also  enroll  the 
following  school  year.   Finally,  the  student  may  choose  to  return  at 
some  later  time  to  satisfy  deficiencies  1n  requirements  (Competency- Based 
Education,  Project  21/CBE.  "Highlights  of  Major  Developments"). 

Specific  purposes.    In  Us  Progress  Report  for  FY  1978  and  Work  Plan 
for  FY  1979,  Thomas  County  lists  the  following  specific  purposes  for  the 
second  pilot  year  (1978-79): 


(1)  to  ensure  Project  21  compliance  and  consistency  with  Thomas 
County  Board  of  Education  policies; 

(2)  to  Incorporate  Thomas  County's  34  Hfe-role  competencies  Into 
the  secondary  curriculum  structure  and  Into  meaningful  learning 
experiences  for  students; 

(3)  to  revise  Thomas  County's  secondary  curriculum  into  a 
competency-based  curriculum  and  to  incorporate  into  it  the 
minimum/core  competencies  and  additional  areas  of  study; 

(4)  to  begin  periodic  review  of  Thomas  County's  guidance, 
counseling,  and  advisement  program  in  order  to  improve  services 
and  to  ensure  adequate  academic  and  career  counseling; 

(5)  to  ensure  a  secondary  assessment  program  that  meets  the 
information  needs  of  competency-based  education  and  is 
compatible  with  other  Thomas  County  School  District  assessment 
components; 

(6)  to  implement  a  management /record  keeping/reporting  system  which 
satisfies  requirements  of  Project  21/Competency-Based  Education; 

(7)  to  develop  recommendations  for  a  local  board  policy  regarding 
provisions  for  special  education  (handicapped)  children  and  to 
begin  program  development  and  appropriate  implementation; 

(8)  to  develop  recommendations  of  local  board  policy  regarding 
alternative  credit  and  attendance  options  and  pff -campus 
experiences,  and  to  begin  implementation  of  appropriate  changes; 
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(9)  to  develop  recommendations  for  local  board  policy  regarding  the 
awarding  of  diplomas  and  certificates  and  to  begin  designing 
appropriate  changes  in  accordance  with  the  policy; 

(10)  to  continue  coordinating  Project  21/CBE  efforts  with  Thomas 
County's  comprehensive  management  and  planning  activities; 

(11)  to  ensure  the  Involvement  of  appropriate  Individuals  and  groups 
(staff,  students,  parents,  community,  etc.)  at  appropriate 
points  1n  the  development,  Implementation,  and  review  of  Project 
21  and  Its  various  aspects; 

(12)  to  develop  and  Implement  a  communications  system  which  ensures 
that  the  appropriate  Information  1s  reported  to  the  appropriate 
Individuals  or  groups  (board,  staff,  students,  parents, 
community)  on  a  systematic  Las 1s; 

(13)  to  evaluate  Project  21  design,  development,  and  implementation 
and  to  utilize  results  to  improve  Thomas  County's  CBE  efforts; 

(14)  to  participate  in  appropriate  district,  area,  and  state 
dissemination  activities  in  order  to  share  Thomas  County's 
Project  21  experiences  and  to  provide  assistance  to  others  in 
their  CBE  efforts; 

(15)  to  ensure  that  Thomas  County's  core/minimum  competencies, 
assessment  procedures,  curriculum  materials,  and  other  Project 
21  products  and  materials  are  free  of  racial  and  sexual  bias 
(Cooley  &  Hall,  1978,  pp.  60-61). 


Thomas  County  administrators  hope  to  develop  a  performance  profile 
to  accompany  the  diploma  or  certificate  awarded  to  every  student  upon 
leaving  high  school.    Information  listed  will  include:   courses  taken 
(excluding  grades),  competencies  required  and  met  for  specific  programs 
and  levels  of  excellence  reached,  and  extracurricular  activities.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  profile  will  better  depict  student  performance  in  a 
positive  manner  to  parents,  advisors,  employers,  and  educational 
institutions. 

Originally,  an  early  diagnostic  instrument  (pre-high  school)  was 
desired  to  allow  for  a  solid  remediation  program.    However,  according 
to  the  program  director,  consideration  is  being  given  to  administering 
a  high  school  exit  examination  to  emphasize  and  encourage  the  continual 
need  for  improved  CBE  curricula  throughout  the  years.    It  is  also  expected 
that  the  actions  of  the  State  legislature  will  greatly  affect  the  purposes 
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of  testing  1n  regard  to  the  desirability  of  an  exit  test  as  opposed  to 
a  diagnostic  Instrument. 

At  the  State  level,  1t  1s  expected  that  teachers,  schools,  and  pupils 

will  become  more  accountable  as  a  result  of  the  competency-based  program. 

One  example  of  such  accountability  has  been  the  rewriting  of  all 
curriculum  guides. 

Thus  far,  the  program  has  studied  a  broader  spectrum  than  individual 
student  outcomes.    Information  derived  from  the  latter  will  be  of  interest 
at  a  later  time  as  plans  for  remediation  and  further  diagnosis  are 
implemented. 


Competencies 


Thirty-four  contemporary,  life-role  competencies  have  been  incorpo- 
rated by  Thomas  County  into  the  secondary  curriculum  structure  of  programs 
and  courses.   These  34  competencies  were  compiled  from  information  taken 
from  various  surveys.    Between  75  and  80  people  representing  teachers, 
administrators,  students,  parents,  community  groups,  and  business  people 
collected  and  analyzed  survey  Information  regarding  essential  competencies 
for  high  school  graduation.   This  group  reviewed  an  Items  on  four  com- 
mercial testing  instruments  from  which  many  lists  of  competencies  were 
written.    Eight  hundred  people  were  randomly  selected  to  identify  the 
competencies  they  felt  were  most  important  and  necessary  for  high  school 
graduation.    More  input  data  was  obtained  through  an  open-ended  survey 
administered  to  high  school  students  and  teachers  which  asked  the  fol- 
lowing:   "If  you  were  to  go  through  high  school  again,  what  five  areas 
would  you  feel  were  necessary  to  prepare  you  for  the  years  following 
graduation?" 

From  all  these  Information  sources,  the  top  34  conpetencies  were 
selected  and  categorized  into  the  following  areas:    the  Learner,  the 
Individual,  the  Consumer,  the  Citizen,  and  the  Producer.    The  Thomas 
County  Board  of  Education  adopted  the  34  minimum/core  competencies  for 
high  school  graduation  on  July  11,  1978.    The  State  of  Georgia  required 
competencies  as  State  requirements  for  high  school  graduation  in  December 
1978.   These  were  based  in  part  on  the  34  minimum  conpetencies  which  are 
listed  in  Table  1. 

A  continual  effort  is  made  to  maintain  public  awareness  of  the  life- 
role  competencies  and  their  role  in  the  educational  program.    On  an 
ongoing  basis,  the  competencies  are  being  revised  as  necessary  to  reflect 
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current  test  results  and  findings.  The  Increased  awareness  of  parents, 
teachers,  and  community  menbers  throughout  the  development  and  Implemen- 
tation phases  of  Project  21  1s  thought  to  be  leading  to  the  accomplishment 
of  local  educational  goals. 

In  order  to  assess  the  status  of  Thomas  County  students  on  an 
existing  set  of  11fe-ro1e  competencies,  an  Instrument  was  selected  for 
application  to  a  randomly  selected  student  population.   Baseline  data 
was  accumulated  through  the  administration  of  the  Adult  Performance  Level 
(APL)  Survey  to  400  students  (100  per  grade)  1n  grades  9-12,  and  the 
administration  of  Content  Area  Measures  (CAM)  1n  five  areas  (community 
resources,  heaTth,  occupational  knowledge,  consumer  economics,  government 
and  law)  to  approximately  600  students  1n  grades  9-11.   Results  of  these 
two  Instruments  were  analyzed  and  related  to  Thomas  County's  needs. 
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TABLE  1 

life-Role  Competencies  Required  for  Graduation 
in  Thomas  County,  Georgia 


Learner 


1.  The  student  can  read  and  interpret. 

2.  The  student  can  use  a  dictionary  to  check  spellings, 
definitions,  and  pronunciations  of  words. 

3.  The  student  can  read  and  write  numbers. 

4.  The  student  can  use  media  center  resources. 

5.  The  student  can  read,  Interpret  and  write  business,  personal, 
and  social  letters. 

6.  The  student  can  orally  summarize  the  contents  of  a  speech  or 
discussion. 

7.  The  student  can  perform  the  four  basic  mathematical  operations. 

8.  The  student  can  distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion. 

9.  The  student  can  recognize  that  learning  1s  a  lifelong  process. 


Individual 


10.  The  student  can  recognize  the  basic  principles  that  constitute 
good  physical  health. 

11.  The  student  can  recognize  the  principles  that  constitute  good 
mental  health. 

12.  The  student  can  recognize  the  methods  of  maintaining  personal 
hygiene. 

13.  The  student  can  give  first  aid. 

14.  The  student  can  identify  safety  measures. 

15.  The  student  can  demonstrate  an  activity  that  may  be  used 
in  leisure  time. 

16.  The  student  can  use  a  telephone  and  telephone  directory. 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Citizen 


17.  The  student  can  recognize  a  citizen's  basic  legal  rights  and 
recognize  the  freedom  to  make  choices  pertaining  to  these  rights. 

18.  The  student  can  recognize  the  functions  of  government  and  certain 
government  officials. 

19.  The  student  can  contact  government  officials. 

20.  The  student  can  recognize  the  services  of  public  agencies. 

21.  The  student  can  read  and  Interpret  public  signs  and  signals. 

22.  The  student  can  assess  the  effects  of  growth  or  decline  of 
population. 


Consumer 

1  *i 


23.  The  student  can  plan  a  budget. 

24.  The  student  can  count  money  and  make  correct  change. 

25.  The  student  can  shop  comparatively. 

26.  The  student  can  recognize  options  for  protection  from  faulty 
goods  and  services. 

27.  The  student  can  apply  for  and  compare  the  types  of  credit. 

28.  The  student  can  recognize  the  types  of-  loans. 

29.  The  student  can  plan  for  long-range  financial  protection. 


Producer 


30.  The  student  can  acquire  information  concerning  primary  and 
secondary  career  choices  related  to  personal  interests  and 
abilities. 

31.  The  student  can  prepare  a  resume. 

32.  The  student  can  fill  out  a  job  application  correctly. 

33.  The  student  can  complete  the  requirements  for  a  job  interview. 

34.  The  student  can  fill  out  government  forms. 
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Standards  and  Standard  Setting 

Neither  a  cutoff  score  for  each  competency  nor  an  .overall  passing 
score  on  the  assessment  Instrument  have  been  set  to  date. *  According  to 
the  program  director,  the  test  will  not  be  too  difficult  and  the  cutoff 
score  not  set  too.  high,  so  that  program  acceptance  will  not  be  affected 
by  large  numbers  of  falling  students.  Test  difficulty  can  be  Increased 
as  program  support  becomes  more  stable. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

Flrstryear  Project  21  activities  1n  Thomas  County  have  concentrated 
on  students  1n  grades  9-12,  since  the  Immediate  focus  and  Intent  of  the 
pilot  project  1s  secondary  education  Improvement.   The  Thomas  County 
School  District  clearly  recognizes,  however,  that  the  real  Intent  of 
Project  21  can  only  be  served  by  Integrating  competency-based  education 
efforts  Into  the  entire  K-12  program.   The  target  group  1s  expected  to 
span  grades  K-12  1n  two  to  three  years. 

To  date,  no  final  decisions  have  been  made  regarding  target  groups 
or  testing  schedule,  with  the  exception  of  the  200  item  APL. 

'      *      "  " 
Test  Instruments 

No  State  test  as  yet  has  been  mandated  for  the  assessment  of  the 
minimum  competencies  1n  life-role  skills  as  Identified  by  Thomas  County. 
One  assessment  procedu.-e  currently  being  used  Is  the  one-to-one  teacher/ 
student  check-off  procedure.   Through  various  modes  of  expression  (oral, 
manipulative,  simulation,  or  written),  a  student  can  demonstrate  life-role 
skills  to  the  teacher;  this  method  may  be  eliminated  due  to  its  alleged 
lack  of  reliability  and  validity. 

The  second  current  experiment  in  assessment  is  the  use  of  a  written, 
multiple-choice,  API! -related  customized  test.   This  test,  developed  coop- 
eratively by  American  College  Testing  (ACT)  and  a  five-district  consortium 
(including  Thomas  County),  includes  10  Items  per  competency.    The  compe- 
tencies selected  for  measurement  are  the  20  state-adopted  competencies, 
which  will  ensure  the  use  of  this,  test  by  at  least  five  districts  in  the 
State  of  Georgia.    If  the  State  mandates  that  passing  the  test  will,  in 
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fact,  become  an  exit  criterion  for  high  school  graduation,  It  1s  hoped 
that  revised  versions  of  this  same  test  will  be  utilized.  , 

Items  for  the  customized  APL-200  were  selected  from  the  APL  bank 
and  parallel  the  APL-40-test  1n  format,  style,  and  difficulty  level.  Both 
these  Items  and  those  on  the  CAM  tests  have  f 1eld-testr data  available  for 
them.   Those  Items  written  by  the  five-county  consortium  that  are  to  be 
Included  on  the  test  will  match  performance  Indicators  and. will  be  field- 
tested  during  test  administration.    Items  will  also  be  reviewed  for  b1*s 
by  the  application  of  two  questions  to  each:    (1)  Is  the  Item  potentially 
offensive  from  an  individual  point  of  view?  and  (2)  Does  the  Item  appear 
predisposed  to  one  group  of  people  more  than  another? 

For  those  Learner  skills  not  measured  by  the  APL  customized  tests, 
the  State  has  agreed  to  provide  sample  tests.   Local  districts  are 
responsible  for  the  assessment  of  these  skills  Including  handwriting 
(legibility),  listening,  and  speaking. •  Other  diagnostic  Instruments  will 
be  developed  for  those  students  who  have  failed  one  or  more  competency. 
If  passing  the  APL-200  becomes  a  high  school  ex1,t  criterion,  there  will  be 
a  shorter  test  designed  to  assess  mastery  after  remediation  has  taken 
place,  of  only  those  skills  that  were  failed.   A  student  who  passes  all 
°  but  two  or  three  competencies,  for  example,  will  first  be  given  assistance 
1n  the  weak  areas  during  study  hall.   The  "m1n1-tests"  will  then  be  admin- 
istered to  verify  that  the  deficient  skills  have  been  achieved.    It  1s 
anticipated  that  the  m1n1-tests  will  consist  of  approximately  30  Items  per 
competency.   All  of  the  Items'  will  be  multiple-choice  with  the  exception 
of  the  handwriting  demonstration,  which  will  require  the  student  to  fill 
out  forms. 


Test  Administration 


The  APL-200  will  be  administered  by  teachers,  school  monitors,  and 
aides.    Parental  permission  1s  not  necessary.   A  test  administration  . 
manual,  developed  by  ACT,  is  distributed  to  teachers  prior  to  the  test 
administration  to  familiarize  them  with  test  procedures  and  instructions. 
The  test  administration  procedures  are  demonstrated  at  a  planning  meeting. 

Test  security  controls  Include  careful  monitoring  and  inventorying  of 
booklets  and  answer  sheets  and  storing  test  materials  1n  a  secure  location. 

The  APL-200  is  an  untlmed  test;  the  estimated  average  time  needed  for 
the  first  half  of  the  test  is  two  hours  and  15  minutes. ■  With  time  built 
in  for  orientation  and  instructions,  it  is  expected  that  the  second  half 
of  the  test  will  take  an  average  of  two  hours  and  20  minutes  to  complete. 
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Scoring  and  Analysis 


ACT  has  been  contracted  to  machine-score  all  answer  sheets  and  produce, 
all  analyses  of  test  results  for  Thomas  County's  Project  "21.   Analyses  by 
total  score  and  by  separate  competencies  will  be  compiled  for  each  student, 
class,  school,  and  district.   Turnaround  time  for  delivering  test  results 
1s  expected  to  be  approximately  four  to  six  weeks.   A  district  profile, 
class  profile,  and  student  profile  could  be  generated.   No  requirements 
for  data  analysis  have  been  established  at  this  time. 


The  reports  of  test  results  will  reflect  the  program's  Intention  to 
familiarize"  the  local  community  with  the  program  and  gain  community 
acceptance  of  program  implementation.    It  1s  therefore  projected  that 
reports  will  be  made  available  to  various  audiences  Including  high  school 
faculty,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Central  Office  staff.   A  report 
of  individual  students'  competencies/skills  will  be  designed  for  parents. 

Although  the  reporting  format  has  not  been  completed,  it  is  expected 
that  reports  will  contain  a  listing  of  competencies,  whether  or  not  these 
competencies  were  met,  and  the  date  of  this  determination.  The  method  of 
determining  a  cutoff  score  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

*il  report  dissemination  will  be  managed  by  the  Central  Office. 
Student  reports  (ISAS)wlll  be  received  via  his/her  advisor.   Reports  to 
parents  may  be  transmitted  by  the  student  or  by  mail.   All  data  contained 
1n  the  student  analysis  profile  will  become  a  part  of  the  student's 
permanent  record  file. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


In  August  1978,  the  Special  Education  Committee  voted  to  adopted  the 
34  core  competencies  as  approved  by  the  Thomas  County  Board  of  Education 
with  the  stipulation  that  performance  indicators  be  revised  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individual  students  utilizing  the  Individual  Education  Plans 
(IEPs). 


Report 1 ng/D 1 ssemi  nat 1 on 
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Assessment  procedures  are  being  developed  to  modify  the  core 
\  competencies  as  required  1n  the  special  education  areas.    It  1s  not  yet 
\  known  how  requirements  for  obtaining  a  diploma  will  be  Interpreted  for 
\groups  with  different  needs  andjskll Is. _  Areas  of  special  education  at 

which  revisions  and  assessment~procecTures  wflfBe  aimed  are  currently 

qelng  developed. 

3 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 

\ 

\  Consequences  to  students.   The  past  emphasis  of  Project  21  has  been 
to  increase  student  learning  via  curriculum  revision  and  Inclusion  of 
Hfe-ro.le  sk-1l>siTi  relevant  courses  at  the  high  school  level.   The  focus 
has  been  on  program  development  rather  than  Individual  student  achievement; 
there  \are  currently  no  consequences  to  students  who  do  not  pass  the  test. 
However,  the  State  legislature  may  mandate  the  use  of  test  results  as  an 
exit  requirement. 

Currently,  1n  order  to  graduate  with  a  diploma  (as  opposed  to  an 
attendance  certificate)  a  student  must  fulfill  two  requirements:  (1) 
attend  classes  for  a  total  of  3,150  hours,  and  (2)  complete  certain 
state-mandated  courses.    It  is  anticipated  that  satisfactory  performance 
on  the  measurement  of  all  competencies  established  by  Thomas  County's 
Project  21  will  be  a  requirement  for  the  graduating  class  of  1984.  There 
are  no  plans  to  develop  an  early  exit  program  through  the  successful 
completion  of  prescribed  courses  and  competency  testing;  the  possibility 
of  course  exemption  for  those  students  who  perform  successfully  on  the 
competency  test  is  being  explored. 


Consequences  to  programs.    If  one  of  the  steps  mentioned  above  is  not 
completed  satisfactorily,  there  will  be  remediation  programs  available. 
Current  efforts  to  provide  remediation  instruction  at  different  levels 
in  the  high  school  include  the  use  of  Title  I  1n  mathematics  and  English, 
ESAA  reading  in  high  school,  revised  curricula  to  reflect  the  needs  of 
low-level  students,  and  the  establishment  of  one-on-one  tutorial  programs. 
Remediation  may  be  determined  to  be  mandatory  for  the  student1  who  is 
deficient  in  one  or  more  competencies.   A  remedial  instrument  will  be 
expected  within  each  content  department.    Concurrently,  advisors  will 
be  given  information  regarding  their  students'  deficiencies  and  needs  for 
remedial  guidance. 

i 

i 

,    Staff  will  utilize  results  to  help  them  identify  which  competencies 
ma/y  need  more  or  less  instructional  emphasis,  so  that  they  may  revise 
curriculum  accordingly. 
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Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing.   The  program  director,  a  member  of  the 
Central  Office  staff  is  presently  coordinating  all  activities  of  local  - 
teachers,  other  members  of  the  Central  Qffice,  the  community,  and  the 
Georgia  State  Department  of  Education  concerning*  Implementation  of  the 
various  phases  of  Project  21  1n  Thomas  County.   The/entire  faculty  of  the 
high  school  has  been  actively  Involved  1n  the  pUnri1n$  and  design 
processes.   All  teachers  were  given  released  time  for  revising  and  writing 
curricula  and  course  guides. 

Many  committees  ai so  contribute  to  major  aspects  of  the  project: 
the  16-member  Project  21  Steering  Committee  consisting  of  administrators, 
staff,  teachers,  and  one  parent;  four  Standing  Committees  on  Staff 
Development,  Testing,  Nontraditional  Courses,  and  Community  Involvement; t 
six  Competency  Planning  Teams;  one  Special  Education  Committee;  and. six 
Course  Study  Committees. 

Tests  will  be  proctored  and  administered  by  teachers  and  aides  within 
the  local  schools.   Local  teachers  and  advisors  will  also  control 
remediation  processes  and  follow-ups. 


Approximate  costs  and  funding  sources.    At  the  State  level,  $25,000* 
per  year  has  been  appropriated  to  Thomas  County  for  a  period  of  three 
years.   This  amount  will  be  matched  by  the  local  district.   However,  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  program  planning  the  local  district  did  not  quite 
match  the  state-budgeted  $25,000.   The  local  district  more  than  matched 
State  funds  during  the  program's  second  and  third  years.    It  is  not  known 
how  much  money  will  be  committed  by  the  State  for  the  project's  fourth  and 
fifth  years.   The  budget  breakdown  for  Thomas  County  is  as  follows: 


(1)  Staff  Development:  $  5,500 


(3)  Project  Dissemination: 

(4)  Project  Diffusion: 

(5)  Special  Education  Program.  Development: 
(6   Guidance-Counseling  Program  Development: 

(7)  Pupil  Assessment  Program  Development: 

(8)  Recording/Reporting  Processes  Development: 

(9)  'Project  Evaluation: 
(10)  Management  Processes: 


$14,000 
$  1,100 
$  800 
$  1,500 
$  1,500 
$  8,000 
$  5,000 
$  1,500 
$15,000 


TOTAL: 


$53,400 


(Cooley  &  Hall,  1978,  p.  125) 
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Program  Evaluation 


Thomas  County  administrators  advocate  utilizing  bottf  formative  and , 
summative  evaluation  procedures  1n  order  to  ensure  the  maximum  potential 
for  success  1n  the  development  and  Implementation  of  Project  .21/CBE. 
Plans  are  being  made,  therefore,  to  evaluate  Thomas  County's  program, 
plans  which  will  make  use  of  the  following;  strategies:  * 

»  • 
♦ 

»  ✓  * 

(1)  Thomas  County  will  participate  1n  state- Implemented  evaluation 
procedures; 

•  ••.»•* 

(2)  an  Internal  evaluation  keyed  to  both  long-range  plans  and 
short-range  goals  will  be  conducted  that  will  Include  a 
checklist  rating  of  program  components  and  activities; 

(3)  evaluative  Input  will  be  solicited  from  participants  of  such 
activities  as  workshops,  curriculum  revision,  staff  development, 
and  product  development; 

(4)  periodic  surveys. of  staff,  students,  parents,  and  the  community 
will  be  conducted  in  order  to  collect  Information  about  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  the  program,-  its  progress,  andits 
implications.  '  -    .  • 


Future  Directions 


.  Areas  1n  need  of  refinement  and  change  will  become  more  apparent  as, 
the  project  becomes  more  detailed  and- specif 1c.    One  change  expected  in 
the  near  future  is  the  elimination  of  one-onrone  teacher  certification  of- 
student  competencies.   Time  has  been  set  aside  during  the  summer  of  1979 
to  determine  alternative  methods  for  certifying  competencies; 

Determination  of  local  board  criteria  regarding  awarding  of  the  high 
school  diploma  and  any  related  certificates  and/or  profiles  is  slated  for 
1979-80. 

The  program  director  expects  that  the  State  will  undertake  the 
development  of  the  first  10  competencies  to  be  measured  by  state-developed 
items.    It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  local  districts  to  develop  the 
second  10  competencies  of  the  20  mandated  by  the  State' in  December  1978. 
It  is  hoped  that  test  administration  will  conform  across  districts  to 
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permit  standard,- easy-to-1nterpret  results.  Following  data  analyses,  the 
test  will  be  reviewed  and  revised  where  necessary. 

Student  outcome  Information  will  be  used  at  the  local  level  tc 
Identify  weak' students  and  their  deficiencies  and  also  to  Identify  weak 
teachers.   The  high  student/teacher  ratio,  which  Thomas  County  shares  with 
many  ot.her  localities,  causes  a  problem  that  may  never  be  resolved  due  to 
cost  restraints. 

It.  1s  hoped  that  the  State  will  direct  its  assistance  tb  smaller 
rather  than  larger  school  systems  1n  developing  competency  programs. 
Thomas  County's  pilot  program,  Project  21,  may  be  called  on  by  the  State 
to  assist  and  consult  with  other  programs  as  they  develop  1n  Georgia. 


«0 
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IDAHO 


In  February  1977,  proficiency  testing  1n  the  public  schools  on  a 
district  optional  basis  was  approved  by  the  Idaho  State.  Board  of  Education, 
to  begin  1n  the  1978-1979  school  year.   The  action  called  for  a-  statewide 
program  of  proficiency  testing  1n  the  areas  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  spelling.   The  tests  were  developed,  and  are  distributed  and  supervised 
by  the  Idaho  Department  of  Education.    Districts  choosing  to  participate  1n 
the  proficiency  testing  program  are  expected  to  use  the  tests  developed  and 
administered  by  the  Department,  through  which  the  scoring  will  be  conducted; 
costs  of  scoring  are  borne  by  the  local  school  district.   Any  local  school 
district  adopting  the  proficiency  testing  program  1s  required  to  test  all 
students  1n  the  fall  and  spring,  beginning  1n  grade  9,  and  to  offer,  1  ft 
the  fall  and  spring  of  each  ensuing  year,  the  opportunity  for  students  to 
retake  any  portions  of  the  test  previously  failed.    Students  who  pass  all 
sections  of  the  test  receive  a  special  State  seal  on  their  diplomas, . but 
no  student  1s  denied  a  diploma  for  falling  to  meet  proficiency  standards. 
Failing  students  must  be  provided  appropriate  remediation  by  the  school 
districts,  and  special  education  students  may,  but  are  not  required  to, 
participate  in  the  program. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 

In  1976,  the  Idaho  State  Board  of  Education  initiated  a  series  of 
public  "speakups"  on  requirements  for  graduation,  and  out  of  these  came 
the  proposal  for  minimum  competency  testing.   The  "speakups"  were  held 
because  the  public  had  begun  to  express  concerns  reflecting  nationwide 
sentiment  about  the  ability  of  students  to  demonstrate  competency  in 
basic  skills.    The  Board  recognized  a  need  to  strengthen  the  high  school 
diploma  in  order  to  assure  parents,  employers,  and  college  admissions 
officials  that  students  graduating  from  Idaho's  public  schools  can  read, 
w.Mte,  spell,  and  compute  at  acceptable  levels.    Further,  public  response 
to  a  questionnaire  distributed  by  the  Board  indicated  a  desire  on  their 
part  for  tougher  standards  and  demonstrated  student  competency  in  basic 
skills. 

In  February  1977,  then,  the  Board  mandated  a  district-option  pro- 
ficiency testing  program.    The  mandate  requires  testing  for  qualification 
to  graduate  from  the  twelfth  grade,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  those  stu- 
dents *n  self-selected  participating  districts  who  choose  to  participate 
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in  the  proyram  will  receive  a  special  State  seal  on  their  diplomas.  No 
student  will  be  denied  a  diploma  for  failing  to  pass  all  parts  of  the 
tests.   The  policy  was  heavily  Influenced  by  a  visit  by  several  Board 
members  to  Denver's  minimum  competency  program,  and  the  action  was  taken, 
•    1n  part,  to  forestall  legislative  action. 


Phase  of  implementation.   For  districts  who  choose  to  participate 
in  the  proficiency  testing  program  by  the  fall  of  1978,  the  class  of  1982 
will  be  the  first  required  to  pass  the  proficiency  examinations  in  order  to 
receive  the  State  seal.   Field  testing  of  the  state-developed  examinations 
occurred  in  1978,  and  the  first  official  administration  of  the  instruments 
occurred  1n  the  ninth  grade  1n  the  spring  of  1979.   Testing  in  the  ninth 
grade  constitutes  the  first  opportunity  students  have  to  meet  the  profi- 
ciency requirements;  following  that,  students  will  be  tested  at  regular 
intervals  through  grade  12  on  only  those  sections  that  were  failed  at 
a  prior  testing  opportunity. 

Beginning  with  the  1978-79  school  year,  66  of  Idaho's  109  school 
districts  have  chosen  to  participate  in  the  proficiency  testing  program. 
Approximately  70%  of  the  Idaho  school  population  are  therefore  involved. 


Goals  and  Purposes 


The  intent  of  the  statewide  program  of  proficiency  testing  1s 
to  determine  student  proficiency  in  basic  skills  and  to  d1agr:wse  and 
remediate  student  weaknesses  prior  to  graduation.    Local  districts  have 
the  option  to  make  graduation  from  high  school  contingent  upon  the  stu- 
dent's passing  the  tests,  but  they  must  permit  students  who  fail  to 
graduate  with  a  certificate  of  attendance. 


Competencies 


The  Board  defined  four  basic  skill  areas  in*  their  1977  resolution:, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling.    Further  definition  and  delin- 
eation of  these  four  competency  areas  was  accomplished  by  a  task  force  of 
educators  and  representatives  of  special  interest  groups.   Teachers  parti- 
cipating in  this  task  force  represented  different  regions  of  the  State  and 
different  grade  levels  (including  elementary  and  secondary)  and  had  content 
expertise  in  mathematics  and  language  arts. 
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Under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  the  task  force  met  and  developed 
a  set  of  basic  objectives,  called  proficiencies  1n  Idaho,  1n  each  skill 
area.   The  defined  competencies  were  then  disseminated  for  review  by  other 
teachers,  parents,  and  the  general  public.   Table  1  presents  the  entire 
set  of  proficiency  objectives  that  were  then  adopted  by  the  Boaro"  for  the 
Idaho  Proficiency  Testing  Program. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


The  Proficiency  Testing  Steering  Committee  (composed  of  task  force  and 
Department  members)  set  the  achievement  standards  for  the  proficiency  pro- 
gram, and  this  occurred  after  the  preliminary  State  test  had  been  field 
tested  and  revised  on  the  basis  of  field  test  results.    In  the  areas  of 
reading,  arithmetic,  and  spelling,  cut-off  scores  were  set  for  each  objec- 
tive such  that  mastery  was  defined  as  answering  correctly  so  many  Items  of 
the  total  number  of.  Items  for  each  objective.    S'ice  the  number  of  items 
per  objective  varies,  the  actual  cut-off  scores  also  vary.    The  first  cut-  • 
off  scores  that  were  set  averaged  to  an  approximate  63-6595  mastery  level; 
these  were  then  changed  to  average  71-75%.    Currently,  students  are 
required  to  correctly  answer  a  total  of  54  out  of  76  Items  on  the  mathema- 
tics subtest,  45  out  of  60  Items  on  the  reading  subtest,  and  16  out  of  the 
21  Items  on  the  spelling  subtest.    Proficiency  on  the  writing  sample  1s 
considered  to  be  a  holistic  score  of  at  least  3  on  a  1-5  scale;  holistic 
scores  of  1  and  2  indicate  non-proficiency  1n  writing.    In  order  to  obtain 
the  State  Board  of  Education. seal  on  their  diplomas,  students  must  obtain 
passing  scores  on  .each  subtest* and  on  the  writing  sample.  - 

V 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

All  ninth  grade  students  who  reside  in  school  districts  participating 
in  the  proficiency  testing  program  must  take  the  Idaho  Proficiency  Test. 
Testing  is  conducted  twice  in  the  ninth  grade  (fall  and  spring)  and  then 
twice  each  year  (fall  and  spring)  after  that  for  students  who  have  not 
passed  all  sections  of  the  test.    A  student  need  retake  only  those  sec- 
tions that  fie/she  did  not  pass  at  an  earlier  testing  opportunity.  Since 
the  program  was  implemented  in  1978,  ninth-grade  students  were  tested  only 
once  that  year— in  the  spring. 
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TABLE  1 

Basic  Proficiencies  in  Reading,  Mathematics,  Writing,  and  Spelling 
in  the  Idaho  Proficiency  Testing  Program 


Reading 


Comprehension  Skills.   The  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.  follow  a  set  of  stated  directions 

2.  locate  relevant  Information  by  selecting  facts/details 
,3.  use  context  to  determinei*ord- meaning 

4.  Identify  sequence  off  events 

5.  perceive  cause/effect  relationships 

6.  distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion 

7.  make  inferences  and  draw  conclusions 

8.  use  punctuation  and  grammar  clues  as  an  aid  to  gaining  meaning 
,9.  recognize  the  main  Idea 

10.  make  comparisons  and  contrasts  based  oh  Information  given  in 
passages 

11.  make  classifications  and  lists 


Study  Skills.  •  The  student  should  be  able  to: 

*  1,2.    use  reference  skills  as  applied  to  parts  of  books 

A3,   use  reference  skills  as  applied  to  reference  documents 

14.  use  reference  skills  as  applied  to  practical  documents 

15.  -  interpret  maps  and  diagrams 


Mathematics 


Mathematics  Computation.    The  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.  add  two  fractions  having  unlike  denominators 

2.  multiply  and  divide  any  two  decimals  with  no  more  than  two 
decimal  places 

3.  add  and  subtract  decimal  numbers  having  no  more  than  two 
decimal  places  when  given  in  vertical  or  horizontal  format 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Mathematics. Computation  (continued) 

4.  multiply  any  two  fractions  or  a  fraction  and  a  whole  number 

5.  select  equivalent  fractions  from  a  11st  of  fractions 

6.  change  a  percentage  to  an  equivalent  decimal  forms  or  a  decimal 
to  a  percentage 

7.  change  a  common  fraction  to  a  decimal  form 

8.  add  any  three  whole  -numbers  up  to  four  digits  long 

9.  subtract  any  two  whole  numbers  up  to  five  digits  long 

10.  multiply  any  two  whole  numbers  up  to  three  digits  long 

11.  divide  any  whole  number  by  a  one  or  two  digit  whole  number 
divisor  and  write  a  remainder  (If  any)  as  a  proper  fraction  • 

'  i 

Mathematics  Application,   The  student  should.be  able  to: 

12.  select  appropriate  metric  units  for  length,  volume  (capacity), 
and  weight  (mass) 

13.  convert  from  one  unit  of  measure  to  another  within  the 
conventional  or  metric  system 

14.  recognize  horizontal,  parallel,  perpendicular,  vertical,  and 
diagonal  lines 

15.  recognize. a  triangle,  rectangle,  square,  parallelogram,  or 
circle 

16.  compute  perimeters  and  area  of  simple  polygons 

17.  solve  .simple  written  (story)  problems,  the  solution  to  whi:h 
will  require  at  least  one  of  the  four  fundamental  operatiors 
with  whole  numbers 

18.  find  the  average  of  up  to  five  two  digit;  numbers 

19.  solve  written  problems,  the  solution  to  which  will  require 
addition  or  multiplication  of  fractions 

"20.    solve  a  written  problem  involving  a  percent  of  a  whole  number 

21.  solve  a  simple  problem  invoking  proportional  parts 

22.  solve  a  simple  problem  involving  time 

23.  keep  a  bank  record  with  sirmale  deposits  and  withdrawals 

24.  compute  his/her  salary  based  ^  nuftiber  of  hours  employed 
and  salary  per  hour  N 

25.  determine  the  solutions  to  real  world  problems  involving 
purchases  totaling  less  than  ten  dollars  with  change  from 
a  twenty  dollar  bill  . 

26.  substitute  given  values  into  either  a  formula  or  equation 
and  obtain  the  correct  result 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Writing  and  Spell ing  , 

o 

t 

* 

The  student  will  organize  material  by: 

a.  choosing  a  position 

b.  maintaining  a  position 

c.  providing  Information  (evidence,  reasons,  facts;  examples., 
proofs,  experiences)  , 

d.  reaching  a  conclusion 

• 

The  student  should  be  able  to  meet  the  specific  demands  of  a 
writing  task  by: 

a.  using  appropriate  vocabulary 

b.  following  directions  of  the  assignment 

c.  observing  the  format  required 


The  student  will  use  the  mechanics  of  written  English  by: 

a.  punctuating  appropriately  (including  capitalization  and 
indentation) 

b.  writing  complete  and  correct  sentences 

c.  writing  legibly 


The  student  should  be  able  to  spell  correctly,  as  measured  by 
an  error-based  test  comprising  words  chosen  from  the  Dolch  list 
of  the  1000  most  frequently  used  words. 
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The  testing  of  all  students  occurs  during  the  first  two  weeks  1n 
April  and  the  last  two  weeks  1n  October  on  two  consecutive  mornings  within 
the  scheduled  two-week  period.   The  testing  time  required  1s  approximately 
two  to  two  and  one-half  hours  per  day  for  the  two  days.  The  mathematics 
section  of  the  test  1s  administered  the  first  day,  while  the  language  arts 
sections  are  administered  on  the  second  day.   The  tests  are  untlmed  so  that 
all  students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  attempt  every  Item.   The  writing 
test,  however,  which  1s  part  of  the  language  arts  section,  1s  limited  to 
approximately  40  minutes.   After  30  minutes  on  the  writing,  students  are 
advised  to  complete  the  writing  assignment  within  the  following  10  addi- 
tional minutes. 


Test  Instruments 


After  conducting  an  initial  search  for  a  commercial  test,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  found  that  the  particular  objectives  of  the  Idaho  program 
could  not  be  met  by  commercial  tests.    Financial  constraints  prohibited 
outside  development  of  test  instruments  on  a  contractual  basis.   The  out- 
come was  an  agreement  between  the  Department  and  Northwest  Regional  Educa- 
tional Laboratories  (NWREL)  which  led  to  the  conducting  by  NWREL  of  test 
item  writing  workshops  for  members  of  the  task  force.    NWREL  then  oversaw 
the  writing,  revision,  editing,  and  screening  for  bias  of  test  items  for 
the  reading,  mathematics, -and  spelling  portions  of  the  test.  • 

The  result  was  a  preliminary  version  of  the  Idaho  Proficiency  Test 
which  consisted  of  60  multiple-choice  items  measuring  15  reading  objec- 
tives, 76  items  measuring  26  mathematics  objectives,  and  21  items  meas- 
uring one  spelling  objective.  The  spelling  test  items  consist  of  sets 
of  four  words,  one  of  which  is  spelled  incorrectly;  the  students  then 
asked  to  indicate  the  incorrectly  spelled  word. 

Also  included  on  the  preliminary  test  were  three  writing  assignments, 
of  which  the  student  was  to  select  one  in  order  to  demonstrate  his/her  pro- 
ficiency on  three  writing  objectives.    To  solicit  suggestions  for  the  writ- 
ing samples  the  Department  canvassed  all  English  department  heads  in  school 
districts  across  the  State.    After  receiving  all  suggestions,  NWREL  recom- 
mended that  three  hypothetical  letter-writing  situations  be  chosen  for  the 
writing  por.tion  of  the  test:  -  a  letter  to  someone  expressing  an  opinion,  a 
letter  recommending  someone  for  an  award,  and  a  letter  of  application  for 
a  job.   The  Department  adopted  NWREL* s  recommendation. 

The  Idaho  Proficiency  Test  was  then  field  tested  in  seven  Idaho  school 
districts  in  the  fall  of  1978,  with  approximately  1,000  students  partici- 
pating.  The  field  testing  provided  performance  data  on  each  item  on  the 
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preliminary  test  data  used  to  Identify  those- Items  needing  revision.  The 
Items  which  needed 'revision  were  determined,  and  Information  was  gained 
which  was  useful  for  setting  the  standards  for  passing.   As  a  result  of  the 
field  test,  some  of  the  Items  were  deleted  from  the  mathematics  portion, 
and  the  writing  sample  was  revised  to  Include  only  one  assignment.  Since 
students  predominantly  chose  the  first  of  the  three  choices— the  letter 
expressing  an  opinion— this  was  the  assignment  chosen.    In  addition,  a, 
primary  trait  scoring  method  was  unsuccessfully  tried  on  the  writing 
sample  and  a  decision  made  to  use  holistic  scoring.   With  respect  tothls 
method,  the  Department  found  that  the  1-4  scale  did  not  provide  sufficient 
discrimination  between  the  2  and  3flevels.   They  therefore  adopted  a  1-3 
holistic  scale,  with  which  scorers  were  consistent  and  which  provided  the  * 
extra  discrimination  they  desired.  , 

Field-testing  of  Items  remains  an  on-going  process  1n  the  testing 
program.   Some  of  the  Items  1n  the  current  form  will  not  count  1n  a  stu- 
dent's score  since  they  are  being  field-tested  for  future  forms.  Once 
item  statistics  are  gathered  on  new  items,  they  may  become  a  scored  and 
Integral  plrt  of  the  test. 


Test  Administration 


Each  participating  school  district  1s  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  all  tests.   The  Department  produced  a  District  Coordinator's  Manual 
in  order  to  provide  guidance  in  preparing  students,  parents  arid  test  admin- 
istrators in  the  school  setting  for  the  testing  experience.   The  manual 
stresses  the  creation  of  a  testing  atmosphere  devoid  of  stress  and  distrac- 
tions and  clarity  of  test  directions,  and  it  Includes  posttesting  adminis- 
trative steps.  * 

The  Department  provides  the  actual  tests  and  answer  sheets  to  the 
local  participating  districts  along  with  precautions,  including  a  test 
inventory  for  use  in  insuring  test  security. 


Scoring  and  Analysis 

For  all  of  the  participating  school  districts,  scoring  and  analysis 
of  the  mathematics,  reading,  and  spelling  proficiency  tests  are  done  at 
the  state  level  by  the  State  Education  Planning  and  Reporting  System 
(SEPARS).    The  response  sheets  completed  by  the  students  are  returned  by 
the  school  districts  to  the  Department  for  ^editing  and  routing. 
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The  writing  sample  1s  scored  hollstlcally  by  language  arts  and  writ- 
ing teachers  1n  grades  8,  9,  and  10  who  have  had  five  years  of  teaching 
experience  and  are  actively  Involved  1n  teaching  writing.   These  teachers 
represent  different  regions  of  the  state  and  are  selected  by  the  Depart- 
ment through  a  candidate  application  process.   For  the  1978-1979  school 
year,  the  Department  selected  seven  table  leaders  and  18  scorers  and 
trained  them  according  to  the  standard  procedure  outlined  by  ETS.  These 
staff  scored  slightly  over  10,000  compositions  1n  5  days.   Each  paper  was 
read  twice  and  approximately  2055  (about  2000  papers)  were  given  a  third 
reading  thereby  yielding  approximately  22,000  readings  1n  those  5  days. 

Results  computed  for  each  Individual  student  Include:    the  number  of 
Items  answered  correctly  for  each  objective  and  whether  or  not  that  score 
constitutes  mastery  of  the  objective.    Summary  results  provided  Include: 
the  number  and  percentage  of  students  1n  the  school,  district,  and  state 
passing  each  objective;  and  the  percentage  of  students  1n  the  school, 
district,  and  state  passing  the  test.   The  Department  reports  the  results 
approximately  four  to  six  weeks  following  the  test  administration. 


\ 

Reporting/Dissemination  1  \ 

The  audiences  for  score  reports  that  are  produced  are  schopl  staff, 
parents,  and  students.    Each  individual  student's  prof  1le  '(number  of  Items 
answered  correctly  for  each  objective,  what  objectives  have  been  mastered) 
1s  sent  to  his/her  permanent  record,  to  his/her  parents  with  an  accompany- 
ing letter  of  explanation,  and  to  remedial  instructors  1f  remediation 
appears  to  be  necessary.   The  State  also  sends  to  participating  school 
districts  summary  statistics  of  student  performance  by  school,  district, 
and  state.   Test  results  on  a  statewide  basis  4are  given  to  the  news  media  . 
annually  in  the  spring  by  the  Department  of  Education.    Scores  of  Individ- 
ual students,  schools,  or  school  districts  are  not  considered  public 
information,  and  are  not  released  to  the  media. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


* 


Consequences  to  students.    In  the  districts  which  opt  to  participate 
in  the  Idaho  Proficiency  Testing  Program j  the  passing  of  the  tests  by  a 
student  is  recognized  by  the  placing  of  a  State  Board  of  Education  seal 
on  his  or  her  diploma.    The  graduating  class  of  1982  will 'be  the  first 
class  eligible  to' receive  diplomas  which  bear  this  seal.  -  Those  student's 
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who  fall  the/tests  must  retake  and  pass  whatever  sections  are  failed  1n 
order  to  gain  the  diploma  bearing  the  special  seal.   The  State  Department 
of  Education  also  requires  local  education  agencies  to  provide  remedial- 
tutor  1aV  programs  to  assist  falling  students. 

j 

Consequences  to  programs.   The  State  anticipates  that  local  districts 
will  organize  and  provide  remedial  programs  as  needed,  but  1t  has  not  pre- 
pared guidelines  for  the  development  of  these  programs  nor  developed  moni- 
toring procedures  to  Insure  their  development,    With  an  Increased  emphasis 
on  Imparting  basic  skills  and  objective-oriented  knowledge,  changes  1n 
the  curriculum  are  also  expected.    Increased  communication  among  teachers, 
students,  parents,  and  the  public  and  general  awareness  of  the  learning 
objectives  are  also  planned  consequences.   Planned  informational  meetings 
on  testing  program  logistics  will  bring  together  educators  and  district 
testing  coordinators.   Already,  informal  programmatic  changes  are  occur- 
ring in  the  above  areas.   The  State  is  encouraging  the  sharing  of  objec- 
tives among  teachers*  and  students  by  distributing  sample  tests  to  educa- 
tors, and  workshops  dealing  with  tjie»  assessment  of  writing  skills 
are  in  the  of.flng. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 

*  , 

Special  education  students  in  participating  local  districts  may,  but 
are  not  required  to-,  take  the  Idaho  Proficiency.  Test.    If  they.chopse  to 
take  the  test',  such  students  are  required  by  tne  Department  "to  be  pro- 
vided remediation  for  deficiencies  similar  to  that  of  other  students  in- 
order  to  meet  minimum  competency  standards."   The  school  district  child, 
study  team  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  exceptional  student's 
Individual  Education  Program  determines  the  appropriateness  of  the  stu- 
dent's participation  in  testing.    This  determination  insures  the  written 
consent  of  the  parents  and/or  the  child  (if  over  age  18)  for  student 
participation.    Goals  in  the  student's  individual  education  program  are 
expected  to  reflect  appropriate  preparation  or  remediation  for  successful 
participation  in  the  testing  program"  (Manual,  p.  5). 

Special  copies  of  the  test  (i.e.,  Braille,  large  print,  and  taped) 
are  available  to  students  with  sucH  severe  physical  handicaps  as  blindness 
or  deafness.    Each  local  school  must  provide  the  appropriate  personnel  and 
environment  for  students  taking  the  test  in  these  forms. 

When  an  exceptional  physical  handicap  exists,  the  schoo^  principal 
may  request  a  waiver  from  the  State  Department  of  Education,  citing  the 
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reasons  that  warrant  the  request.   If  the  waiver  1s  granted,  the  special 
diploma  given  to  students  who  pass  the  tests  win  Indicate  the  waiver. 
The  district  has  the  option  to  exempt  students  from  participation  for  the 
following  reasons:   exceptional  student  with  physical,  emotional,  or  mental 
problems;  cannot  speak  or  read  English;  or  temporary  physlcaTDr  emotional 
problems.   Provision  1s  also  made  for  the  testing  of  students  who  transfer 
from  participating  school  districts  Into  non-part1c1pat1ng  districts: 
these  students  may  opt  to  continue  their  testing  1n  an  adjoining,  partici- 
pating district  1n  order  to  earn  the  State  seal.    In  all  cases,  however, 
the  home  district  1s  responsible  for  providing  necessary  remediation. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 

n 

General  program  staffing.   While  the  State  Board  of  Education  Ini- 
tiated the  proficiency  testing  program,  the  administration  of  the  program 
1s  primarily  coordinated  by  one  full-time  consultant  in  proficiency 
testing.   The  advisory  task  force  to  the  Department,  which  was  heavily 
involved  1n  the  test  development  process,  1s  composed  of  reading,  mathe- 
matics, and  language  arts  teachers  from  various  regions  around  the  State, 
various  grade  levels,  antf  various  special  interest  groups. 

.  * 

At  the  local  level,  participating  districts  must  provide  a  district 
test  coordinator,  who  is-  usually  a  curriculum  coordinator  or  a  staff 
member  from  guidance  and  counseling. 


Approximate  costs  and  funding  sources.   At  the  State  level,  the 
Department  budgeted  $11*500  lnx 1978-79  for  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  testing  program,  including  task  force  expenses  and  travel, 
NWREL  costs  and  workshops.   Local  districts  pay  directly  for  scoring  by 
SEPARS  of  mathematics,  Reading,  and  spelling  items  at  the  rate  of  $.75 
per  student.   Maintenance  of  the  program  is  also  budgeted  at  the  same 
rate— $11,500  per  year. , 

In  1978-79,  a  special  appropriation  of  $16,000  was  granted  by  the 
legislature  at  the  request  of  teachers  and  used  to  conduct  the  scoring 
of  the  writing  sample.  JWith  this  exception,  all  State-level  funding  is 
provided  through  a  single  line  item  in  the  State  budget.   Local  districts 
are  granted  no  funds  by;the  State  and,  therefore,  must  independently 
support  local  implementatin  of  the  program. 
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Prograr,,  Evaluation 


/  / 


/ 


Program  evaluation  1n  Idaho  1s  slated  to  occur  1n  1981,  although 
this  1s  not  mandated  1n  any  way.   There  have  been  no  formal  evaluation 
•efforts  to  date,  but  day-to-day  staff  feedback  1s  a  continuing  process. 
It  1s  anticipated  that  the  development  of  an  evaluation  strategy  win 
occur  within  the  next  six  months.   A  specific  question  which  has  already 
emerged  concerns  the  costs  to  participating  school  districts,  I.e.,  for 
what  activities  must  they  absorb  costs  and  how  much  money  does  this 
amount  to.  — ■  » 


Future  Directions 


( 


/ 


Because  the  proficiency  testing  program  currently  stands  1n  Isolation,, 
the  Department  ,1s  Investigating  the  possibility  of  developing  a  statewide 
assessment  prodram  In  order  to  help  them  gain  a  complete  view  of  student 
achievement  of  basic  learning  objectives.   With  respect  to  the  ongoing 
program,  the  Department  expects  to  continue  the  process  of  item  analysis 
for  validation  fft  order  to  generate  new  forms  of" the  test.   The  Department 
also  anticipates^  that  attention  will  be  given  to  the  assessment  of  . students 
for  whom  English  1s  not  the  dominant  language,  and  to  a  determination  of  • 
proficiencies  in  the  arts. 
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ILLINOIS 


The  State  of  Illinois  Instituted  a  voluntary  minimum  competency 
testing  program  with  the  passage  of  SB238  1n  1978.   The  purpose  of  the 
program  1s  to  aid  local  school  districts  with  the  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  "school  leaving  competencies"  which  Include  both  academic  and 
life  skills.   The  State  1s  responsible  for  designing  sample  procedures  and 
materials,  for  offering  support  and  assistance  to  local  school  districts, 
and  for  conducting  a  policy  and  cost  analysis  study  of  the  program.  Local 
school  districts  are  responsible  for  and  have  a  broad  range  of  options  «1n 
Implementing  all  other  aspects  of  the  program.    Illinois  emphasizes  a  high, 
level  of  community  Involvement  1n  defining  competencies,  establishing 
standards,  and  selecting  test  Instruments  and  procedure*.   Task  forces 
which  represent  a  cross  section  of  the  local  populations  are  a  key  element 
in  the  program.   Currently,. there  is  no  deadline  for  Implementation. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 

*  i 
Policy  history.   On  March  9\  1975  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion passed  a  resolution  urging  the  General  Assembly  and  Congress  to 
"withhold  final  action  of  the  proposed  legislation  mandating  minimum 
competency  testing."   The  resolution  also  directs  the  superintendent  to 
draft  policy  directing  the  Board  to  aid  and  encourage  voluntary  local 
Involvement  with  minimum  competency  testing  and  to  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  within  two  years  the  results  of  the  Board  efforts,  Its  policy 
study  of  the  Issue,  and  Its  recommendations,  Including  cost  analysis. 

> 

Consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Board's  March  resolution, 
the  General  Assembly  recent fy  passed  SB238,  which  directs  the  State  Board 
and  Illinois  Office  of  Education  to  encourage  local  districts  to  establish 
minimum  competency  testing,  to  aid  them  1n  Implementing  their  testing  pro- 
grams, and  to  report  results  of  minimum  competency  studies  to  the  General 
Assembly.    In  an  effort  to  "encourage  and  assist  local  school  districts  to 
develop  minimum  competency  testing  programs"  the  Board  produced  Perfor- 
mance Indicators  for  Competency  Assessment:   Competencies  Catalogue  and 
User's  Guide!   The  materials  were  gleaned  from  approximately  10,000  compe- 
tency statements  that  had  been  developed  by  secondary  school  districts. 
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They  were  compiled,  as  mandated,  between  March  and  December  1978  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the*  Illinois  Office  of  Educa- 
tion.  By  June  30,  1980,  the  Board  must  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  its 
legislative  recommendations  based  on  a  policy  and  cost  analysis  study  of 
the  testing  program. 

* 

Phase  of  implementation*   At  this  time  the  adoption  of  minimum  com- 
petency  testing  at  the  local  level  is  voluntary.    Several  major  districts 
have  minimum  competency  testing  programs  or^are  committed  to  their  devel- 
opment and  several  more  have  requested  State  assistance  in  defining  their 
programs.  % 

The  Board  completed  the  Performance  Indicators  for  Competency  Assess- 
ment:  Competencies  Catalogue" and  User's  Guide "by  December  15,  1978,  as  , 
required  by  SBZ38;  the  policy  study  and  cost  analysis  are  to  be  completed 
by  June  1980.  '  * 


Goals  and  Purposes  >  - 

*  i 

♦  1  * 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  assist  local  districts  in  developing 
and  Implementing  "school  leaving  competencies."   Local  districts  are 
responsible  for  determining  program  goals  and  purposes  at  the  local  level. 


Competencies  v  • 

Illinois  contracted  with  Northwest  Regional  Laboratories,  which 
assisted  Oregon's 'minimum  competency  testing  program,  to  develop  both 
academic  and  life-oriented  competencies.   Called  "school  leaving"  com- 
petencies, they  are  "statements  of  practical  knowledge  artd  skills  which 
school  districts  and  their  communities  bel 1eve. their  students  must  have 
before  leaving  high  school"  (SBE/IOE,  1978,  p.  1),  and  comprise  the  "Com- 
petencies Catalogue"  section. of  the  Performance  Indicators  for  Competency 
Assessment  document. 

The  catalogue,  provided  as  a  resource  for  local  districts,  describes 
in  detail  a  six-step  process  for  defining  a  district  set  of  school-leaving 
competencies.    The  elements  of  the  catalogue  are  presented  in  three  sec- 
tions.   In  Section  I,f  the  "Catalogue  of  Competencies,"  178  competencies 
are  presented  and  coded  oeneath  their  appropriate  categories  and  subcate- 
gories. 
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Section  II,  the  "Catalogue  of  Competencies  with  Performance  Indicators 
Added,"  may  be  used  as  a  resource  by  districts  which  have  already  defined 
a  set  of  competencies.    In  this  section,  each  competency  Is  accompanied  by 
at  least  one  performance  Indicator  which  orovides  specific  descriptions  of 
the  behaviors  to  serve  as  "proof"  that  a  competency  has  or  has  not  been  n 
accqulred.   There  are  750  performance  Indicators  in  all. 

In  Section  III,  "Sample  Test  Items,"  items  are  presented  for  school 
districts  that  are  developing  objective  measures  of  their  competencies. 
These  items  may  be  used  as  is,  adapted,  or  used  as  aids  to  the  local 
development  of  test  Items.     „  * 

The  State  Board  has  suggested  teno  major  competencies  with  subskills 
in  each  category;  these  are  presented  in  Table  1  which  follows. 

.The' essential  characteristic  of  the  competency  selection  process  1s 
'  the  early  and  regularly  repeated  Involvement  of  the  community  1n  providing 
input  (SBE/IOE,  1978,  p.  6).   The  Board  recommends  that  a  task  force  of 
'15-25  members  whose  views  represent  a  cross  section  of  the  community  be 
appointed  by  the  local  district  superintendent.   Then,  the  six  ste,p§  that 
the  User's  Guide  recommends  that  the  local  district:,  follow  are: 

&  -  »  \ 

*  «i 

(1)  organize; 

(2)  orient  Task  Force;  s 

(3)  identify  priority  competency  categories;. 

(4)  determine  weeded  competencies; 

(5)  prepare  priority  list  of  competencies; 
(•6)  secure  Board  approval. 

•  Throughout  the  process  of  competency  selection,  emphasis  1s  placed  on  the 
establishment  of  a  community  consensus  concerning  performance  requirements 
for  students. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 

Each  local  district  establishes  its  own  standards  relative  to  how 
many  performance  indicators  and  test  items  a  student  must  complete  before 
certification  of  a  competency  is  possible.    The  level  of  mastery  (the 
required  number  of  correct  answers  to  pass  a  test)  is  also  flexible  and 
up  tq  the  local  districts. 


0 
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STABLE  1  .. 
Competencies^ 


1.  Vocabulary  (4  objectives) 

2.  Signs  (1  objective) 

3.  Sentences  (4  objectives) 

4.  Directions  (1  objective) 

5.  Paragraphs  (1  objective) 

6.  Articles  (1  objective) 

7.  Letters  (1  objective)  ; 

8.  Facts  'Versus  Opinion  (1  objective) 

9.  Reference  Skills  (2  objectives) 

10.  General  Health  Information  (1  objective) 

11.  Drug  Information  (1  objective) 

12.  Traffic  Signs  and  Signals  (1  objective) 

13.  OHver's  Manual  (1  objective) 

14.  Nutrition  Information  (1  objective) 

15.  Sources  of  Citizen  Information  (1  objective) 

16.  Evaluation  of  Citizen  Information  (1  objective, 

17.  Use  of  Citizen  Information  (2  objectives) 

18.  Locating  Goods  and  Services  (1  objective) 

19.  Advertising  (1  objective) 

20.  Product  Descriptions  ana;.  Labels  (1  objective) 

21.  '  Bills  and  Invoices  (1  objective) 

22.  Contracts  and  Agreements  (1  objective) 

23.  Guides  and  Manuals  (1  objective) 

24.  Travel  and  Transportation  (1  objective) 

25.  Consumer  Publications  (1  objective) 

26.  Information  about  Jobs  [1  objective' 
£7.  Information  on  the  Job  (1  objective, 


Writinc 


1.  Handwriting  (1  objective) 

2.  Spelling  (1  objective) 

3.  Punctuation  and  Capitalization  (1  objective) 

4.  Granmar  and  Usage  (1  objective) 
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*    ;  ... 
Writing  (continued) 


5.  Composition  (1  objective) 

6.  Letter  Writing  (1  objective) 

7.  Citizen  Letters  (2  objectives) 

8.  Citizen  Forms  (1  objective) 

9.  Consumer  Forms  (1  objective) 

10.  Consumer  Letters  (1  objective) 

11.  Job  Search  and  Application  (1  objective) 


Listening  (6  objectives) 


Speaking  (8  objectives) 


Media  and  Communication  (3  objectives) 


Computing 


1.  Basic  Operations^ on  Numbers  (3  objectives) 

2.  Basic  Operations  on  Measures  (1  objective) 

3.  Number  Words  (1  objective) 

4.  Number  Conversions  (3  objectives]  - 
,  5.  Measure  Conversions  (1  objective) 

6.  Pejrcents  (1  objective)- 

7.  Averages  [I  objective) 

8.  Measurement  (3  objectives) 

9.  Geometry  (3  objectives) 

10.  Time  (2  objectives) 

11.  Maps,  Charts,  Graphs  and  Tables  (2  objectives) 

12.  Calculators  and  Computers  (3  objectives) 

13.  Forms  and  Taxes  (1  objective) 

14.  .  Common  Consumer  Computations  (6  objectives) 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 

J  . 


Computing  (continued)  , 


15.  Uslng-Tables,  Graphs  and  Charts  (1  objective) 

16.  Salary,  Benefits  and  Deductions  (1  objective) 


Family  Health  and  Safety 

1.  Health  Principles  (9  objectives) 

•    2.  Illness  Prevention.  (3  objectives) 

3.  Signs  of  Illness  (1  objective) 

4.  Treatment  of  Illness  (2  objectives) 

5.  Drugs  and  Health  (2  objectives) 

6.  Community  Health  12  objectives) 

7.  Accident  Prevention  (  1  objective) 

8.  Accident  Treatment  (1  objective) 

9.  Emergency  Procedures  (1  objective), 

10.  Safe  Dr1v1n3*(7  objectives) 

11,  FamUy  Responsibilities  (4  objectives) 
12s.  Family  Planning 

13.  Child  Rearjng  (2  objectives) 

14.  Family  Problem  Solving  (2  objectives) 


Citizenship 

1.  The  Government  (5  objectives) 

2.  .  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  Citizens  (1  object 

3.  Citizen  Participation  (1  objective)  '  s  , 

4.  The  Law  (2  objectives) 

5.  Taxes  (1  objective) 

6.  The  Environment  (1  objective) 

7.  Government  and  Community  Services  (1  objective) 

8.  American  System  and  Heritage  (1  objective) 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Consumerism 


1.  Financial  Management  (6  objectives) 

2.  Banking  (1  objective) 

3.  Credit  (1  objective) 

4.  Comparison  Shopping  (1  objective) 

5.  Financial  Records  (1  objective) 

6.  Consumer"  Protection  (3  objectives) 

7.  Protection 'of  Possessions  (2  objectives) 

o. 

t 

World  of  Work  and  Career 


1.  Occupational  Information  (1  objective) 

2.  Choosing  a  Career  (4  objectives) 

3.  Getting  a  Job  (1  objective) 

4.  On  the  Job  (4  objectives) 

5.  Career  Advancement  (2  objectives) 
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Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

The  groups  tested  andsthe  testing  schedule  are  'entirely  at  the'optlon 
of  the*  local  districts.   In  fts  User'sHSulde,  the  Department  Identifies  * 
the' decisions  that  local  districts  must  make  and  the  issues  which  they 
must  consider  in  order  to  make  those  decisions,  but  1t  doe?  not  recommend 
that  particular  groups  be  tested  or  that  specific  testing  schedules  be 
adopted. 


1 


Test  Instruments;  Test  Administration;  Reporting/Dissemination 

As  with  the  other  aspects  of  the  Illinois  program,  selection  or 
development  of  test  Instruments,  test  administration,  scoring  and  anal- 
sis,  and  reporting  and- dissemination  are  all  responsibilities  of  the~ 
ocal  districts  which  apt  to  Implement  minimum  competency  testing.  ThV 
State  Board  of  Education  has  provided  each - local  school  district  with  a 
manual*  of  Performance  tndlcators  for  Competency  Assessment,  jjhe  manual 
provides  districts  w1t,n  a  source  for  competency  indicators  standard 
performance  and  samples  test  Items.   The  manual  suggests  procedures  and 
Instruments  local- agencies  can  use  to  establish 'competencies.   All  deci- 
sions with  respect  to'  testing,  however,  are  made  at  the  local  level. 

To  assist  local  scjjool  districts  the  State  Board  of  Education  con- 
ducted a  series  of  seven  workshops  that  provided  information  on  poljcy  t 
issues,  administrative  practices,  and  methods  of  using  materials  developed' 
by  the  State  agency. 

The  State  agency  has  also  identified  and  trained  a  group  of  con- 
sultants and  agency  staff  members  in  Program  Service  Team  offices  to 
assist  local  school  districts  in  establishing  minimum  competency  testing 
programs.   Technical  assistance  can  be  secured  by  local  school  districts 
from  their  Regional  Programs  Service  Team  or  the  seven  Regldnal  Instruc- 
tional Center  for  Educational  Improvement— seven  centers  established  to 
support  technical  assistance  projects  for  local  districts. 

There  is  no  legislated  requirement  for  reporting  test  results;  the 
Board,J  however,  strongly  recommends  that  the  "district  set  of  competencies 
be  made  public  .  .  .  along  with  a  brief  rationale  for  and  description  of 
the  proposed  use  of  the  competencies  in  the  schools"  (SBE/IOE,  1978, 
*p.  32).  ... 
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Consequences  to  students.  School -leaving  competencies  jpay  be  tied 
^•promotion,  retention;  remed1at1o.n,  graduation,  or  differentiated  v5,  ! 
diplomas,  afc  tWd*1scfet1oh  of  the  Ideal,  districts..  At^present,  ->the  •* 
Department" liirakes  ho  recommendations  for.- the  Use  o?,s>aderi.t  vtest  results 

•  .Consequences  to  programs.  Local  districts  make  their. .own  "decisions 
about  whether,  or  how,\to  Integrate  testing  programs,  with  Instructional  # 
programs,  with  no^commendatlons  coming  from^the  State,  > 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations  m 

*  »  ♦ 
The  {IHnols  State  Board,of  Education  has  Identified  needs  of  special 
populations  as  a  factor  to  consider  1n  the  upcoming  p'ollcy  study.  To 
date,  however,  no  specific  provisions  for  special  populations  have  been  . 
adopted.  , 


Program  Resources  and  Costs  .    ■  \ 

fieneral  pro.gYam  staffing.  -The  State  staff  consists  of  two  members 
(one  full  time,  one  three-fourths  time)  who  are  to  -develop  the  support 
materials  for  the  local,  districts  and  Conduct  the  statewide  policy  study 
6f  minimum  competency- testing.   Local*  districts  are  responsible  for  staff- 
ing their  own  programs. 

Costs.   There  were  no  cost  figures  available.   The  cost  analysis, 
part  of  the  policy  study -due  June  30,  1980,  should  provide  specific  cost 
Information.  ♦ 

«  » 

*****  * 

Funding  sources.   Aside  from  the  two  Board  staff  positions  which 
are  paid  for  by  the  State,  most  funds  come  from  the  local  districts. 
Some  Title  IV  funds  are  available  to  local  districts  which  may  also 
apply  for  mini -grants  from  the  State  through  the  program  sc.  /ice  tete. 
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V     *♦  Program  Evaluation 


'  program  evaluation      to  be  part  of  the  policy  study  current lj( 
4    tjMng  formulated  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education.    ;  ¥ 


4 
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GARY,  INDIANA 


Gary,  Indiana,  1s  among  the  first  cities  1n  the  country  to  mandate 
minimum  competency  testing  In  basic  skills  as  a  prerequisite  for  high 
school  graduation.   Low  student  test  scores  1n  basic  skills  prompted  the 
Introduction  of  a  minimum  competency  testing  program.   Results  from  the 
Stanford  Test  of  Academic  Skills,  administered  to  seniors,  revealed  that 
10%  of  the  seniors  1n  the  class  of  1974  read  below  the  sixth-grade  level. 

The  Gary  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  his  staff,  in  the  summer  of 
1974,  Invited  local  representatives  of  major  Industrial  firms,  representa- 
tives of  the  Gary  business  and  Industrial  community,  and  representatives 
of  the  armed  forces,  to  a  discussion  about  the  leva!  of  basic  skill  profi- 
ciency demonstrated  by  Gary  high  school  graduates,  ^hose  at  the  meeting 
Indicated  that  they  shared  with  the  community  at  large  a  serious  concern 
about  the  fact  that  many  graduates  1n  the  Gary  school  system  were  defi- 
cient 1n  the  basic  skills.  , 

In  September  1974,  the  Gary  School  Board  of  Trustees  approved  a 
policy  requiring  that  all  students  demonstrate  proficiency  1n  reading, 
writing,  speaking,  and  mathematics  prior  to  graduation  from  high  school. 
The  class  of  1977  was  the  first  required  to  pass'competency  tests  1n 
reading  and  mathematics  1n  addition  to  meeting  traditional  graduation 
requirements.   Competency  requirements  In  the  other  two  areas  are  being 
phased  1n  gradually.    In  addition  to  demonstrating  proficiency  in  reading 
and  mathematics,  students  1n  the  class  of  1978  were  also  required  to  pass 
competency  tests  in  the  area  of  writing.   Seniors  in  the  class  of  1980 
must  pass  competency  tests  in  oral  communication  as  well  as  the  ether 
competency  tests. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 

9 

Pol  1cyf  hi  story.    Both  low  test  scores  in  basic  skills  and  the  con- 
cern of  representatives  from  the  business  community  and  the  armed  services 
prompted  Gary  administrators  to  propose  implementing  a  minimum  competency 
testing ^ogram.   Scores  from  the  Stanford  Test  of  Academic  Skills  revealed 
that  10%of  the  seniors  in  the.  Class  of  1974  were  reading  below  the  sixth- 
grade  level  and  that  the  average  score  in  reading  for  this  class  was  8.6. 
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In  the  summer  of  1974,  the  Superintendent  Invited  representatives 
from  industry  and  the  armed  services  to  discuss  their  views  of  the  abili- 
ties of  Gary  graduates  and  the  preparation  which  students  received  1n  the 
Gary  schools.  These  representatives  shared  concerns  about  the  difficul- 
ties graduates  had  1n  meeting  requirements  such  as  apprenticeship  exami- 
nations, and  1n  communicating  adequately  both  orally  and  1n  writing. 

Consequently,  administrators  recommended  to  the  School  Board  that 
students  be  required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  1n  basic  skills  prior  to 
graduation  from  high  school.  .  In  September  1974,  the  School  Board  adopted 
a  policy  stating  that  students  must  demonstrate  proficiency  in  reading, 
writing,  mathematics,  and  oral  communication  1n  order  to  receive  a  high 
school  diploma. 

« 

Phase  of  implementation.   The  policy  adopted  by  the  School  Board 
specified  that  the  competency  requirements  be  implemented  gradually.  The 
class  of  1977  was  the  first  required  to  pass  competency  tests  in  reading 
and  mathematics.   Basic  skills  tests  in  writing  were  added  in  1978.  In 
1980,  a  student  must  demonstrate  proficiency  in  oral  communication,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  basic  skill  areas  in  order  to  receive  a  high  school 
diploma. 


Goals  and  Purposes 


The  major  goal  of  the  Gary  program  is  to  ensure  that  students  learn 
basic  academic  skills.    Specifically,  the  program  is  aimed  at  identifying 
those  students  in  need  of  remediation  and  to  provide  it  in  the  competency 
area(s)  indicated  above. 


Competencies 


Secondary  school  teachers,  administrators,  and  counselors  in  the 
Gary  school  system  prepared  the  competencies  in  the  areas  of  reading, 
mathematics,  writing,  and  oral  communication  during  the  1974-75  school 
year.   The  choice  of  competencies  reflects  an  emphasis  upon  basic  school 
skills  rather  than  life  skills.   The  School  Board  decided  to  test  the 
former  rather  than  the  latter  on  the  grounds  that  schools  are  best  suited 
to  teach  basic  skills  and  that  mastery  of  basic  skills  Is  a  prerequisite 
to  the  application  of  these  skills  in  settings  outside  of  school.   A  task 
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force  composed  of  teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators  developed  22 
competencies  in  reading.  The  competencies  test  a  student's  ability  to 
draw  inferences,  to  use  tables  and  charts,  and  to  complete  standard 
forms  (e.g.,  a  job  application).  A  committee .composed  of  teachers  and 
administrators  developed  23  competencies  in  mathematics  to  test  mastery 
of  the  four  basic  operations  (I.e.,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division).   Competency  in  writing. 1s  demonstrated  by  writing  a  paragraph 
on  any  subject  and  answering  objective  questions  on  .grammar  and  punctua- 
tion. A  committee  of  teachers  also  developed  seven 8behav1 oral  objective? 
for  use  in  rating  oral  presentations  by  students,    These  objectives  are: 
articulation,  rate,  volume,  verbal  utterances,  pronunciation,  word  usage, 
and  voice  quality. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 

Standards  for  the  competency  tests  were  set  either  on  the  basis  of 
empirical,  evidence  or  by  consensus  of  the  committees  which  develop  the 
competencies. 

The  standard  for  the  reading  test  was  set  by  the  task  force  for  this 
competency  area  using  the  contrasting  groups  method.   Teachers  classified 
students  as  masters  or  nonmasters  with  respect  to  the  competencies  before 
each  group  took  the  reading  test.   Test  scores  of  these  groups  were  then 
compared.    In  order  to  demonstrate  proficiency  on  this  test,  a  student 
must  pass  75%  of  the  22  objectives;  mastery  of  an  objective  1s  attained 
by  correctly  answering  two  of  the  three  items  that  measure  it. 

The  standard  for  the  mathematics  tests  was  determined  by  the  consen- 
sus of  the  committee,   m  student  must  master  75%  of  the  23  objectives  in 
order  to  pass  the  test. 

There  are  two  separate  tests  in  writing:    an  essay  test,  and  a  stan- 
dardized test  covering  punctuation  and  granmar.    Standards  for  the  tests 
were  set  by  the  English  teachers.    Each  essay  test  is  scored  holistically 
by  two  raters  using  a  scale  ranging  from  1-4.   A  student  must  receive  a 
combined  score  of  6,  7,  or  8  in  order  to  pass.   The  second  test  consists 
of  objective  questions  on  the  mechanics  of  writing.    In  order  to  pass  the 
test;  a  student  must  master  75%  of  the  competencies. 

Raters  also  assess  oral  communication.   Three  speech  teachers  rate 
each  student,  who  must  deliver  a  two-minute  presentation,  on  the  basis 
of  seven  object  West   Each  teacher  rates  the  presentation  on  its  general 
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acceptability,  and  at  least  two  of  the  three  teachers  must  rate  the  pre- 
sentation as  acceptable  1n  order  for  the  student  to  pass.   In  cases  where 
a  student  does  not  pass,  the  teachers  talk  with  the  student  about  the  spe-. 
dfic  objective  that  he  or  she  had  difficulty  with.   This  standard  was  set 
by  the  communications  teachers  who  developed  the  objectives. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedules 

The  Gary  program  calls  for  different  testing  schedules  in  the  four 
competencies  currently  mandated:    reading,  mathematics,  writing,  and  oral 
communications.   The  reading  test  is  administered  first  to  freshmen  1 n  the 
spring  and  then  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  thereafter  through  grade  12. 
The  rationale  for  this  schedule  is  that  1t  gives  a  student  almost  a  full 
school  year  in  which  to  adjust  to  high  school  before  taking  the  test;  the 
schedule,  nevertheless,  allows  sufficient  time  for  the  student  to  receive 
remediation,  if  necessary,  prior  to  graduation.   Mathematics  testing  begins 
in  the  second  semester  of  grade  10,  and  later  testing  occurs  at  the  end  of 
each  semester  through  grade  12.   Writing  tests  are  administered  at  the  end 
of  the  second  semester  of  grade  9  and  at  the  end  of  every  semester  there- 
after.  Students  may  also  take  the  tests  in  summer  school.   The  oral  pro- 
ficiency test  is  first  administered  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of 
grade  10,  and  is  offered  again  each  semester  thereafter  through  grade  12. 


Test  Instruments 

Test  instruments  were  developed  either  by  teachers*  Westinghouse 
Learning  Corporation  or  Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS)';  the  tests  were 
based  on  the  competencies  identified  by  committees  in  the  four  areas  of 
reading,  writing,  mathematics,  and  oral  communication. 

Westinghouse  selected  test  items  from  an  item  bank  to  measure  each 
of  the  22  competencies  in  reading.   The  task  force  reviewed  the  items  and 
the  items  selected  were  then  field-tested  on  members  of  the  class  of  1975. 
Two  forms  of  the  criterion-referenced  test  were  created,  each  with  66  test 
items.   Three  items  measure  each  objective;  mastery  of  an  objective' is 
defined  as  answering  at  least  two  of  the  three  items  correctly. 

Faculty  from  the  University  of  Chicago  testing  the  items  for  racial 
and  sexual  bias  with  the  Rasch  model  concluded  that  the  items  are  not 
biased. 
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4     Writing  1s  assessed  by  requiring  students  to  write  a  paragraph  on 
a  subject  of  their  choice,  and  to  answer  questions  on  grammar  and  punctua- 
tion.  After  developing  the  writing  competencies  during  the  1974-75  school 
year,  the  committee  1n  this  area  selected  an  ETS  Writer's  Skills  Test  to 
measure  students'  command  of  grammar  and  punctuation.   The  test  consists 
of  multiple-choice  .questions. 

•  * 

In  mathematics,  department  chairmen  at  the  secondary  level  worked 
during  the  1974-75  school  year  to  develop  2,000  Items  to  jtest  students' 
mastery  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  These 
.  items,  which  were  b^sed  on  the  competencies  developed  by  the  committee 
in  this  area,  were  field-tested  and. several  fonns  of  the  test  prepared. 
Each  form  contains  45  Items. 

To  demonstrate  proficiency  1n  oral  communication,  a  student  must 
deliver  a  two-m1nute  presentation  before  three  speech  teachers.   Each  , 
teacher  rates  the  presentation  on  Its  general  merits,  keeping  1n  mind 
the  seven  objectives  set  .for  this  area..  These  objectives  were  developed 
by  the  communications  teachers  at  the  secondary  level,  who. decided  that 
at  least  two  of  the  three  teachers  must  rate  the  presentation  as  accep- 
table for  a  student  to  pass  the  test. 


* 

Test  Administration 


Thes  competency  tests  were  first  administered  to  students  by  their 
classroom  teachers  during  the  1975-76  school  year.   Administration  of 
the  tests  under  these  circumstances  led  to  the  loss  of  test  forms.  It 
was  also  discovered  that  some  classroom  teachers  had  helped  their  students. 
School  administrators,  therefore,  to  preserve  the  security  and  Integrity 
of  the  tests,  arranged  for  the  majority  of  tests  to  be  given  in  a  large 
group  setting  by  staff  who  were  not  the  classroom  teachers  of  the  students 
being  tested.   The  reading  test  is  now  given  in  a  large  group  setting,  and 
those  administering  the  tests  sign  for  the  tests.   The  tests  are  counted 
and  numbered  prior  to  distribution.   The  mathematics  and  writing  tests  are 
also  given  in  large  groups,  and  the  same  precautions#are  taken.    For.  the 
oral  proficiency  test,  which  is  given  on  an  individual  basis,  the  speech 
teachers  who  act  as  judges  never  rate  students  from  schools  in  which  they 
teach.   Rather,  teachers  are  sent  to  schools  to  test  students  they  have 
not  taught  in  order  to  eliminate  bias  in  the  testing  situation. 

In  an  effort  to  minimize  Irregularities  in  test  administration, 
school  administrators  also  appointed  a  Basic  Skills  Coordinator  in  each 
high  school.   The  Coordinators  are  responsible  for  picking  up  tests  from 
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the  main  office,  distributing  and  collecting  materials,  and  supervising 
the  testing.    Irregularities  such  as  absences  are  handled  on  an  Individual 
basis  by  the  Coordipator  or  by  the  staff  members  administering  the  tests. 


Scorfnq  and  Analyses  s 


\  Gary, school  personnel,  using  the  District's  computer  facilities, 
score  the  tests  1n  reading,,  mathematics,  and  writing.   The  reading  and 
mathematics  tests  are  analyzed  by  objective;  the  writing  test  1s  analyzed 
by  item. 

e 

Both  the  essay  tests  and  the  oral  proficiency  examination  are  scored 
by  teachers  1n  the  appropriate  content  areas.    In  the  case  of  the  former, 
English  teachers  were  trained  In  holistic  scoring  by  staff  members  from 
the  Educational  Testing  Service.   Two  teachers  read  an  essay  and  each 
assigns  1t  a  rating  on  a  scale  of  1-4.   The  score  for  the  essay  consists 
of  the  two  separate  ratings  added  together. 

In  order  to  rate  students  on  their  oral  presentations,  speech  teachers 
were  trained  to. judge  presentations  holistlcally;  nevertheless,  the  seven 
objectives  play  a  part  1n  determining  the  overall  rating.  Presentations 
are  rated  as  acceptable  or  unacceptable.   A  student  who  falls  the  test  in 
oral  communication  1s  told  which  objectives  require  further  study. 

Results  of  both  the  essay  tests  and  the  oral  conmuni cation  tests  are  . 
then  sent  to  the  Central. Off ice. 


Reporting/Dissemination 

* 

A  Basic  Skills  Coordinator  in  each  high  school  is  responsible  not 
only  for  distributing  and  collecting  test  materials,  but  also  for  picking 
up  test  results  from  the  Central  Office,  and  distributing  the  information 
about  test  results  to  administrators  and  remedial  teachers.  Administra- 
tors in  the  Central  Office  receive  summaries  by  grade  level  and  by  build- 
ing of  the  numbers  of  students  who  have  passed,  failed,  or  not  taken  each 
of  the  competency  tests.    Building  administrators  receive  an  alphabetical 
listing  by  grade  for  student  scores  on  each  of  the  tests.    If  a  student 
has  failed  a  test,  the  report  indicates  which  objectives  or % Items,  in 
the  case  of  the  writing  test,  were  missed. 
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The  appropriate  remedial  teachers  also  receive  Information  on  which  % 
objectives  or  which  Hems  each  student  failed.  Results  of  the  oral  pro- 
ficiency examination  Indicate  whether  a  student  passed  the  test,  and  1f 
he/she  did  not,  which  objectives  he/she  had  difficulty  with. 


V 

Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.   Students  who  do  not  pass  tests  1n  the 
four  areas  prior  to  graduation  do  not  receive  a  high  school  diploma. 
Those  who  fall  the  tests  have  opportunities  to  take  them  again  both  1n 
regularly  scheduled  sessions  during  school  hours,  and  1n  summer  school 
and  night  school.   Students  who  fall  the  tests  receive  remedial  help 
1n?the  form  of  special  classes. 

•  * 

If  a  student  masters  50%  or  fewer  of  the  reading  objectives,  he 
or  she  1s  assigned  to  a  Reading  I  class,  which  emphasizes  word  attack 
skills.    If  au  student  masters  between  5535  and  75%  of  the  objectives,  he/ 
she  1s  assigned  to  a  Reading  II  class  to  work  on  reading  comprehension. 

Remedial  classes  1n  mathematics  are  offered  to*  juniors  who  do  not 
pass  the  competency  test  1n  this  area.   Worksheets  for  the  test  objec-  .. 
tlves  have  been  developed  by  mathematics  teachers  from  the  high  schools. 

Students  deficient  in  writing  skills  enroll  1n  basic  English  com- 
position laboratories  instead  of  regular  English  classes. 

Students  who  fall  the  oral  proficiency  examination  are  screened  by 
speech  pathologist,  who  determines  the  appropriate  remedial  assistance. 

Students  may  also  enroll  1n  speech  classes,  which  have  become  a 
regular  part  of  the  curriculum  since  the  Introduction  of  the  competency 
requirement  In  this  area. 

»  t.  . 

9 

Consequences  to  programs.   The -Gary  minimum  competency  testing  pro- 
gram has  underscored  the  importance  of  teaching  basic .academic  skills.  . 
In-service  training  f6r  secondary  teachers  now  focuses  on  teaching  basic 
skills  within  the  context  of  high  school  courses.   The  introduction  of  ttie 
program  has  led  to  the  addition  of  remedial  classes  and  teachers.  Another 
important  consequence  of  the  program  1s  the  review  which  administrators 
and  teachers  are  conducting <in  the  four  competency  areas  at  all  levels  of 
the  curriculum,  in  order  both  to  strengthen  the  teaching  of  basic  skills, 
and  to  develop  better  ways  of  identifying  students  who  need  assistance 
before  they  enter  high  school. 
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Provisions  Lor  Special  Populations 


The  policy  adopted  by  the  School  Board  1n  1974  exempted  from  the 
competency  requirements  all  students  qualifying  for  special  education. 
Blind  and  parti  ally-sighted  students,  who  have  always  been  tested,  do 
not  usually  qualify  for  this  exemption. 


Program  Resources  an^  Costs 

m 

General  program  staffing.   The  testing  program  1s  under  the  general 
supervision  of  an  administrative  assistant  1n  the  Central  Office.  There 
1s  also  a  Basic  Skills  Coordinator  1n  each  of  the  Gary  six  high  schools. 
The  Coordinators  are  responsible  for  distributing  and  collecting 'the  test 
materials  and  results,  arid  for  supervising  the  testing.   The  addition  of 
remedial  classes  1n  reading  created  several  new  staff  positions.  Teachers 
were  also'  hired  1n  order  to  teach  classes  1n  oral  communication  and  to 
administer  the  competency  test  1n  that  area. 

Approximate  cests  and  funding  sources.   Funds  for'  all  program  costs 
come  from  the  school  budget.   The  total  annual  district  budget  1s  approx-. 
imately  $50,000,000  a  year,  and  administrators  estimate  that  the  costs 
during  the  first  year  of  the  program,  during  which  tests  were  developed 
and  new  staff  positions  crested,  totaled  approximately  $1,000,000. 


Program  Evaluation 

«  ■ 

No  formal  evaluation  of  the  program  has  been  conducted  to  date.  How- 
ever, Gary  administrators  point  out  that  the  number  of  graduates  passing 
apprenticeship  examinations  has  increased  since  the  introduction  of  the 
program.   They  also  report  that  comparisons  of  test  scores  indicate  that 
more  students  are  reading  at  grade  level  now  than  three  years  ago. 
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Future  Directions  * 

,<     1  * 

In  order  to  better  prepare  students  1n  the  areas  of  reading,  mathe- 
matics, writing,  and  oral  communication,  Gary  administrators  and  teachers 
are  In  the  process  of  reviewing  the  curriculum  1h  these  areas  and  devel- 
oping cTieckpoInt  tests; — In  reading,  teachers  have  prepared^objectlves 
for  grades  2,  5,  and  7.  Westlnghouse  has  selected  appropriate  Items  for 
these  objectives  from  Its  Item  bank.   Both  functional  .and  remedial  read- 
ing classes  have  been  set  up  1n  the  elementary  and  Intermediate  schools. 
Checkpoint  tests  1n  mathematics  have  also  been  developed  for  grades  2, 
5,  and  7.   In  the  second  and  fifth  grades,  writing  laboratories  have  been 
Instituted,  along  with  checkpoint  tests  1n  grades  5  and  7.  Teachers  are 
also  developing  a  test  1n  oral  communication  for  seventti-grade  students. 
The  School  Board  has  al&o  adopted  a  policy  stating  that  all  students  must 
pass  all  checkpoint  tests  before  entering  high  school.. 

Gary  administrators  are  also  planning  to  raise  the  standard  on  the 
reading  test.   Beginning  1n  September  1980,  a  student  must  toaster  ,80%  of 
the  objectives  1n  order  to  pass.  This  change  was  prompted  by  Increases 
1n  the  number  of  students  passing  the  test  since  Its  Introduction. 

- 

In  addition  to  Introducing  competency  testing  1n  the  four  areas 
Into  the  elementary' and  middle  schobls,  Gary  administrators  are  also 
developing -competency  tests  1n  five  areas  corresponding  to  courses  of 
study:    (1)  academics,  (2)  fine  arts,  (3)  business,  (4)  practical  arts, 
and  (5)  technical  studies.   Students  graduating  1n  the  class  of  1982  wtll 
be  required  to  pass  a  test  1n  an  area  of  their;  own  choosing,  1n  addition 
to  meeting  competency  requirements  1n  the  four  areas  currently  mandated. 
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.  BETTENDORF,  IOWA 


In  March  1977,  the  Bettendorf,  Iowa  School  District  began  to,  consider 
the  possibility  of  requiring  students- to  pass  a  minimum  competency  test  1n 
order  to. graduate  from  high  school.   The  Board  of  Education  felt  that  such 
a  requirement  would  enhance  the  value  of  a  high  school  diploma  as  well  as 
guarantee  to  the  public  that  students  have  acquired  basic  skills  1n  read- 
ing, language  arts,  and  arithmetic  computation.    It  was  also  thought  that 
^test  results  might  suggest  some  shifts  1n  curriculum  emphasis. 

As  a  result  of  Its  study,  the  Board  mandated  minimum  competency 
testing  for  the  1981-82  graduating  class.   Testing  occurs  twice  a  year, 
beginning  at  the  tenth-grade  level;  students  who  fall  the  tests  receive 
remediation.  A  student  who  has  passed  the  examination  will  be  exempted 
from  further  testing,  although  no  early  exit  will  be,  allowed. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 

Policy  history.    In  1977,  Bettendorf  Community  School  District  offi- 
cials convinced  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  thd  Board  of  Education 
of  the  desirability  of  conducting  a  study  of  minimum  competency  testing. 
The  chief  reason  for  Initiating  this  study  was  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
Iowa  has  been  considering  mandating  minimum  competency  testing  statewide; 
the  Bettendorf  school  system,  however,  preferred  to  have  Its  own  program 
than  to  have  to  comply  with  a  state -mandated  minimum  competency  testing 
program  at  some  time  1n  the  future. 

During  the  study,  which  began  1n  March  1977,  an  appointed  committee 
of  school  district  personnel  selected  the  Adult  Performance  Level  (APL) 
program  as  the  Instrument  for  testing  reading,  mathematics,  and  language 
arts;   A  locally  designed  and  scored  writing  test  has  also  been  adminis- 
tered to  third-,  fifth-,  seventh-,  ninth-,  and  eleventh-graders  for  three 
years.   According  to  a  1977  policy  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  any 
minimum  competency  testing  program  for  Bettendorf  schools  1s  to  Include 
(but  1s  not  necessarily  limited  to)  an  assessment  of  competencies  in  the 
basic  skills  of  reading,  language  arts,  writing,  and  arithmetic  computa- 
tion. 
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At  the  completion  of  the  study  1n  1979,  the  Board  of  Education 
decided  that  all  feettendorf  graduates,  beginning  With  the  class  of  1982, % 
must  demonstrate: minimum  competency  1n  reading,  language  arts,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  computation  prior  to  receiving  a  high  school  diploma.  The 
class  of  1982  1s  t!  5  first  subject  to  these  requirements. 

*  •  - 

During  a  pilot  testing  phase  (March  1979-Oune  1981),  Information  1s 
to  be  collected  that  will  permit  a  steering  committee  to  set  standards  on 
the  AP.L  and  writing  tests  selected  during  the  study  phase.   The  committee 
consists  of  a  senior  and  a  junior  high  school  principal,  a  counselor,  two 
elementary  and  two  middle  school  teachers  working  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools.*  Both  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Bettendorf  Community  School  District  .and  the  parents  who  make  up  the 
Citizens  Education  Council  have,  been  Involved  1n  all  stages  of  the  minimum 
competency  testing  study  and  have  given  the  steering  committee  full 
backing. 

According  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent,  1t  1s  possible  that  the 
Bettendorf  Community  School  District  may  phase  out  Its  minimum  competency 
testing  program  1f  1t  appears  that  there  will  be  no  state-mandated  program 
or  1f  excessive  litigation,  develops.   The  fact  that  its -school  population 
currently. tests  very  well  1n  comparison  to  national  averages  might  also 
lead  Bettendorf  to  end  the  minimum  competency  testing  program. 


Phase  of  Implementation.   The  minimum  competency  testing  study  ended 
early  1k  1979-wlth- the  selection  of  the  APL  high  school  competency  test 
designed  by  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.   The  test  was  given  in  the 
spring  of  1979  to  a  random  sample  of  188  grade  10  students  (about  50%. of 
the  class).   An  adult  APL  test  was  given  at  the  same  time  to  a  sample  of 
100  adults  in  Bettendorf  in  order  to  establish  a  comnunity  norm 'for  stu- 
dent competency  comparisons.   The  competency  areas  tested  were  language 
arts,  computational  skills,  and  reading. 

In  the  1979-80  school  year,  the  Bettendorf  Community  School  District 
plans  to  give  the  APL  test  to  all  students  in  grades  10  and  12.  The  Com- 
munity School  District  considers  this  APL  testing  to  be  part  of  the  pilot 
Stage  of  its  minimum  competency  testing  program,  and  it  will  have  no  con- 
sequences for  those  students  taking  it  as  far  as  graduation  is  concerned. 
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Goals  and  Purposes 


The  goal  of  the  Bettendorf  Community  School  District  program  1s  to 
guarantee  to  the  public  that  students  graduating  from  Bettendorf  high 
schools  have  "minimum  educatldnal  -competency  1n  reading,  language  arts* 
and  arithmetic  computation."  s  '  * 


Competencies 


The  Bettendorf ^minimum  competency  testing  program  employs  the  APU,  - 
high  school  competency  test  1n  three  areas:    language  arts,  reading,  and 
computational  skills.   The  Bettendorf  Community  School  District  has  devel- 
oped Its  own  :Wr1t1ng  Aest,  described  as  a  Writing  Sample.   The  Writing  " 
Sample  has  been  ►used  to  test  the  writing  skills  of  students  *1n  grades  3, 
5,  7, -9,  and  11  for  three^years.   Student  compositions  must  be*  acceptable 
1n  each  of  the  following  categories:    Ideas,  style,  and  vocabulary;  spell- 
ing; mechanical  conventions;  grammar  and  usage;  sentence  -structure;  and 
organization  and  paragraph  development.   It  1s  anticipated  that,  upon  the. 
Initiation  of  minimum  competency  testing  1n  the  1981-82  school  year,  the 
Bettendorf  Community  School  District  will  continue  to  use  Its  own- Writing 
Sample  rather  than  the  writing  test  supplied  1n  the  APL  high,  school  mini-, 
mum  competency  test.  v  • 

Competency  areas  were  selected  according  to  an  adopted  policy  of  the 
Community  School  District  Board  of  Education,   Competencies  are  defined 
by  thQ  APL  program  as  those  skills  "necessary  for  minimum  levels  of  educa- 
tional and  economic  success  1n  American  society"  (ACT,  p.  1). 

*  > 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


Standards  on  the  APL  test  are  to  be  established  by  the  steering  com- 
mittee and. will  be  in  the  band  range  of  22  to  31,  or  55%  to  78%.  This  1s 
likely  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  national  APL  passing  cutoff  point  of 
22  out  of  40  Items  tested.  This  estimated  standard  was  derived.,  by  giving 
the  high  school  APL  test  1n  the  areas  of  language  arts,  computational 
skills,  and  reading  to  a  sample  of  188  students  1n  grade  10  1nthe  spring 
of  1979  and  comparing  their  scores  with"  those  of  a  random  sample  of  about 
100  Bettendorf  parents  and  registered  voters  who  also  took  the  APL  adult 
minimum  competency  test.  More  precise  standards  will  be  set  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  pilot  testing  phase. 
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As  prevtously  mentioned,  Bettendorf  has  -developed  Its  own  writing 
skills  test.  These  writing  samples  are  assigned  a  score  of  1-4  by  two 
loyally  trained  scorers;  a  combined -score  of  5  ("grade  level")  1s  con- 
sidered acceptable.  .     , '  s 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

When  the  testing  program  has  been* fully  Implemented,  all  students 
1n  grades  10  and  11  will  take  the  APL  high  school  minimum  competency  test 
twice  a  year,'1n  the  fall  and  spring.   Students  1n  their  senior  year  may 
retake  the  test  at  their  school  principalis  discretion.  Once  a  student 
achieves  the  cutoff  score,  he  or  she  1s  not  required  to  take  the  test 
, again.   The  rationale  for  administering  the  APL  high. school  tests  to 
the  grades 'selected  1s  that  these  match  .national,  APL  testing  levels. 

The  writing  test  1s  currently  administered  1n  grades  3,  5,  7,  9, 
and  11.  ' 


Test  Instruments  •  i 

The  Bettendorf  Community -School  District  has  selected  the  , high  school, 
version  of  the  APL  minimum  competency  test  1n  the  areas  of  language  arts,  , 
reading,  and  computational  skills.  The  APL  test  evaluates -these  skills  1n 
•the  content  areas  of  conmunlty  resources,  Occupational  knowledge,  consumer 
economics,  health,  and  government  and  law.  There  are  tw  'irrns,  each  con- 
taining 40  items.  4 

The  Bettendorf  School  District  produces  Its  own  wrfting  test  which 
evaluates  student  compositions  In'each  of  the  following  categories:  Ideas, 
style  and  vocabulary,  handwriting,  spelling,  mechanical  conventions,  gram- 
mar and  usage,  sentence  structure,  and  organization'  and  paragraph/ develop- 
ment.  Topics  for  the  Writing  Sample  were  developed  along  the  following 
guidelines: 


Uth  question  should  be  somewhat  abstract— permit  imaginative 
answers— lend  itself  to  both  opinionated  and  expositional  answers- 
require  supporting  development,  particularly  use  of  logic  or  reason, 
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9th  question  should  be  more  exposltlonal  1n  nature— lend  Itself  to  a 
clear  thesis  statement— suggest  a  pattern  of  development— permit  use 
of. personal  experience  or  observations,  as  support. 

7th  question  should' emphasize  use  of  personal  experience  or  narrative 
form—allow  easy  development  of  supporting  Information— should  suggest 
an  essay  which  has  a  beginning,  middle  and  end. 

•  -  * 

5th  question  should  emphasize  description— place  students  1n  a  situa- 
tion permitting  observation— allow  free  use  of  Imagination. 

3rd  question  should  lend  Itself  to  natural  development— should  permit 
students  to  easily  get  started— perhaps  role  playing  or  fantasy— allow 
personal  feeling. 

(Bettendorf,  1978,  pp.  3--) 

It  should  .be  emphasized  that  the  Writing  Sample  1s  not  the  only 
indicator  used  .to  evaluate  student  competency  1n  writing. 


Test  Administration 

The  API  test  is  administered  by  guidance  counselors  during  regular 
class  periods.  There  1s  no\oretest  practice  for  this  test,  and  1t  is 
untlmed. \ 


The  Writing. Sample  is  given  by  individual  classroom  teachers  who  read 
the  topics  and  discuss  possible  student  response's  pne  day  prior  to  admin- 
istration.  Time  allowed  ranges  from  one  hour.in  grade  3  to  40  minutes  in 
grades  9  and  11.   For  both  tests,  makeup  dates  are  set  for  those  absent 
during  scheduled  testing  times. 


Scoring  and  Analysis 


In  competency  areas  covered i>y  the  APL,  raw  test  scores  achieved 
by  Bettendorf  high  school  students  are  compared  with  local,  regional,  and 
national  norms  expressed  in  raw  score  form.    From  these  data  a  general  norm 
summary  is  prepared  as  well  as  individual  and  group  profiles-.   The  individ- 
ual student  APL  test  scores  are  mailed  to  parents  a  month  after  each  test, 
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along  with  national  and  regional  comparison  scores.  The  Individual  scores 
become  part  of  the  permanent  record  of  each  student. 

Each  Writing  Sample  1s  scored  by  two  locally  trained  graders.  Each 
grader  assigns  a  score  from  1  to  4.   The  scores  are  then  combined;  1n 
order  to  pass  the  test,  a  student  must  receive  a  combined  score  of  5  or 
mora.   Scoring  for  the  1978  Writing  Sample  was  highly  consistent,  and 
a  "severe  discrepancy  (two-point  difference,  I.e.,  1  and  3,  2  and  4) 
occurred  in  less  than  1%  of  the  papers"  (Bettendorf,  1978,  p.  5). 


Report 1ng/D1ssem1 nation 


Parents  of  students  who  do  not  pass  the  APL  minimum  competency  test 
are  so  notified  by  certified  mail,  and  invited  to  discuss  a  plan  for  reme- 
diation.  Parents  who  do  not  respond  are  then  informed  that  a  remediation 
plan  will  be  developed  for  the  student,  if  they  desire. 

The  Writing  Sample  papers  are  returned  to  the  respective  classrooms 
to  be  discussed  with  and  returned  to  the  individual  students  by  their 
teachers;  papers  and  qrade  sheets  are  then  sent  home  with  the  students 
for  parent  reference  (Bettendorf,  1978,  p.  4). 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.    Passing  the  APL  minimum  competency  test 
will  become  a  prerequisite  for  graduation  in  the  1981-1982  school  year. 
If  a  Bettendorf  student  fails  the  APL  test,  he  or  she  will  be  awarded 
a  certificate  of  completion  rather  than  a  diploma. 


Consequences  to  programs.    The  results  of  the  Bettendorf  Writing 
Sample  competency  test  have  already  prompted  the  redesign  of  the  Community 
School  District  language  arts  program  and  the  establishment  of  a  writing 
laboratory.  It  1s  also  anticipated  that  a  mathematics  laboratory  and  a 
life-skills  program  will  be  initiated  by  the  Bettendorf  school  system. 
Further,  it  is  foreseen  that  minimum  competency  testing  will,  in  general, 
lead  to  a  greater  focus  on  basic  skills  in  the  curricula  of  Bettendorf 
schools.   There  are",  however,  no  mandated  consequences  to  existing 
programs. 
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< 

Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


*  There  1s  currently  no  provision  1n  the  Bettendorf  minimum  competency 
testing  program  for  special  education  students  or  for  other  special  pop- 
ulations.  Such  populations  are  small  1n  Bettendorf  and,  although  there 
is  disagreement  1n  the  steering  committee  as  to  whether  special  education 
students  should  be  tested,  at  present;  there  are  adequate  resources  1n  the 
school  system  to  give  Individual  attention  to  these  students.   This  situa- 
tion may  change,  however,  1f,  1n  the  future,  the  State  adopts. a  minimum 
competency  testing' program  with  guidelines  and/or  legislation  for  testing 
special  education  students. 

9 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 

General  program  staffing.   The  testing  program  is  handled  by  exl'st- 
s1ng  staff,  and  1s  managed  by  the  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Instruction. 
The  mathematics  and  language  arts  labs,  a  resource  for  those  students  who 
do  not  Initially  pass  the  competency  test,  are  run  by  two  newly  hired 
remediation  teachers. 

Approximate  costs.   To  date,  the  Bettendorf  minimum  competency  testing 
program  has  cost  about  $1,500  per  year  if  or  test  instruments  and  from  $500 
to  §1,000  annually  1n  curriculum  Improvement.   The  major  cost,  $30,000  per 
year,  has  been  for  the  employment  of  two  remediation  teachers,  one  1n  math- 
ematics and  one.  in  language,  arts. 

Funding  sources.   Funds  for  the  Bettendorf  minimum  competency  testing 
program  are  provided  for  in  the  city's  Community  School  District  budget. 
No  Title  I  funds  are  used. 


Program  Evaluation 


The  Bettendorf  Community  School  District  is  planning  to  call  upon 
the  University  of  Iowa  for  consultant  evaluation  of  its  minimum  competency 
testing  program.   An  internal  evaluation  of  the  program  is  also  contem- 
plated.  At  this  time  no  date  has  been  specified  for  either  evaluation, 
nor  have  the  outlines  for  such  evaluations  been  established. 


s 
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Future  Directions 

At  present,  the  Bettendorf  Steering  Committee  feels  that  the  program 
1s  evolving  1n  a  satisfactory  manner,  primarily  because  1t  has  been  devel- 
oped within  the  community.   However,  1t  1s  felt  that  the  question  of  mini- 
mum competency  testing  of  special  education  students-must  soon  be  resolved/ 
It  1s  also  believed  that  there  may  be  a  need  1n  the  future  for  additional 
APL  tests  for  competency  areas  which  are  not  now  dovered  1n  the  program, 
and  for  a  study  to  determine  the  Impact  of  the  program. 
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In  1978,  the  Kansas  Legislature  enacted'  Senate  Substitute  for  House 
8111  No.  3115  (MB  3115),  requiring  the  State  Board  of-Educat1on  to  Imple- 
ment a  statewide  pilot  assessment  program  1n  reading  and  mathematics.  The 
program  1s  designed  to  provide  the  legislature  with  Information  to  be  used 
1n  deciding  whether  or  not  to  Implement  a  system  of  conp.etency-based  edu- 
cation, and  1t  consists  of  two  stages.   During  the  first  pilot  test  year, 
1978-79,  a  sample  of' students  1n  grades  2,  4,  6,  8,  and  11  were  tested  1n 
reading  and  mathematics.   In  the  second  year  of  the  program,  1979-80,  all 
students  1n  accredited  schools  at  those  grade  levels  will  be  tested  on  the 
same  skills.  At  the  close  of  this  two-year  study,  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation will  submit  the  results  of  the  program  to  the  Kansas  legislature 
for  review  and  deliberation. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 

Policy  history.    In  1978,  after  noting  that  other  states  were  begin- 
ning to  institute  competency  testing  and  speculating  as  to  whether  minimum 
competency  testing  could  Improve  public  education  1n  Kansas,  the  Kansas 
legislature  enacted  Senate  Substitute  for  House  B111  3115.   HB3115  takes 
the  position  that  one  of  the  goals  of  education  1s%to  provide  students 
with  the  skills  required  to  function  1n  a  complex  society;  the  legislation 
goes  on  to  prescribe- the  development  of  a  two-year  pilot  assessment  program 
aimed  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  goal  can  be  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  system  of  competency-based  education.   Specifically,  the  legislation 
directs  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  prepare  and  distribute  both  the 
standards  of  competency  1n  basic  skills  and  the  assessment  Instruments  to 
local  school  boards.   The  results  of  the  pilot  assessment  program  are  to 
become  the  basis  of  a  report  which  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Education  1s 
to  prepare  for  the  legislature.   The  legislature  will  then  consider  whether 
the  details  of  the  report  justify  the  establishment  of  a  statewide  system 
of  competency-based  education  for  Kansas  students. 


Phase  of  Implementation.    In  the  first  year  of  the  pilot  testing 
program  (the  1978-79  school  year),  the  State  Department  of  Education  1n 
response  to  the  legislative  mandate,  established  minimum  objectives  1n 
reading  and  mathematics  for  students  in  grades  2,  4,  6,  8,  and  11,  and 
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defined  minimum  standards  of  competency  1n  these  areas  for  those  grades. 
In  addition,  tests  Instruments  based  on  the  objectives  were  prepared  and 
administered  1n  April  1979  to  a  sample  of  5,000  students  from  volunteer 
accredited  schools.  Data  from  this  Initial  testing  will  be  used  to  refine 
the  tests.   In  the  1979-80  school  year,  the  revised  tests  will  be  adminis- 
tered to  all  students  1n  grades  2,  4,  6,  8,  and  11  who  attend  accredited 
public  or  private  schools  1n  Kansas.  The  legislature  will  study  and 
evaluate  the  findings  of  |jhe  two-year  pilot  program  during  the  Interim 
between  the  1980  and  1981  sessions  and  during  the  1981  regular  session. 

♦ 


» Goals  and  Purposes 


General  goals.   According  to  the  legislature,  the  goal  of  the 
educational  system  1n  Kansas  1s  to  ensure  that  pupuls  acquire  "at  least 
the  minimum  skills  necessary  to  function  and  survive  1n  today's  society" 
(Senate  Substitute  for  HB3115).   The  Intent  of  Senate  Substitute  for 
HB3115,  then,  1s  to  provide  a  means  for  the  State  and  educational  system 
to  determine  whether  that  goal  may  be  achieved  through  competency-based 
education. 

Specific  purposes.   The  specific  purpose  of  the  statewide  assessment 
program,  therefore  1s  to  provide  the  Legislature  with  Information  about 
the  performance  of  Kansas  students  1n  basic  skill  areas  and  about  the 
problems  and  needs  that  arise  when  local  boards  attempt  to  develop  and 
implement  a  system  of  competercy-based  education. 


Competencies 


The  legislation  mandates  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  compe-  . 
tency  standards  only  for  reading  and  mathematics.   Although  there  was 
Interest  among  legislators  to  assess  writing  skills,  since  both  the& tech- 
nical issues  ■  -or     ed  with  measuring,  writing  skills  and  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  p.  ot  assessment. were  limited,  the  competencies  were 
restricted  to  the  areas  of  mathematics  and  reading.   That  the  schools 
prepare  students  to  assume  their  adult  roles  1s  seen  as  one  of  the  major 
goals  of  education.   Therefore,  the  eighth-  and  eleventh-grade  tests 
require  the  application  of  reading  and  mathematical  skills  not  only  1n.an 
academic  context,  but  in  practical,  Hfe-oriented  situations  as  well; 
Students  fh  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  grades  are  >fe*ste<j  on  the  skills 
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1n  reading  and  mathematics  that  must  be  mastered  before  a  student  can  go 
on  to  achieve  competency  at  the  next  level. 

The  development  of  objectives  occurred  1n  a  two-step  process.   In  the 
spring  of  1978,  the  State  Department  of  Education  requested  local  school 
districts  and  professional  educational  associations  to  nominate  people  to 
serve  on  the  Criterion-Referenced  Test  Steering  Committee.   From  the  names 
submitted,  the  State  Department  of  Education  selected  the  26  members  of 
the  Steering  Committee  to  represent  the  different  geographical  regions  of 
the  State  and  a  variety  of  audiences,  Including  parents,  teachers,  admin- 
istrators, and  curriculum  specialists. 

The  Steering  Committee  drafted  the  preliminary  objectives  1n  reading 
and  mathematics  for  grades  2,  4,  6,  8,  and  11.  These  objectives,  1n  the 
form  of  a  memorandum  from  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  were  sent 
to  all  chief  school  administrators  1n  Kansas,  who  were  asked  to  solicit 
the  opinions  of  teachers,  students,  and  community  members  as  to  the  rela- 
tive Importance  of  each  objective.   The  reviewers  could  also  suggest  other 
objectives  for  Inclusion.   After  this  statewide  review,  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee prepared  a  final  -11st  of  objectives  to' be  assessed  1n  the  1978-79 
phase  of  the  pilot  study.   There  are  15  objectives  1n  reading  and  15  1n 
mathematics  at  the  second-grade  level,  and  20  objectives  1n  each  area  for 
grades  4,  6,  8,  and  11.   The  objectives  chosen  do  not  necessarily  have  cur- 
rlcular  or  Instructional  validity;  rather,  they  reflect  skills  which  the 
Steering  Committee  and  the  reviewers  consider  that  the  student  must  master 
before  going  on  to  achieve  at  the  next  level.   Samples  of  these  objectives 
at  every  grade  level  are  presented  1n  Table  1. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 

Senate  Substitute  for  HB3115  delegated  the  responsibility  of  setting 
standards  to  the  State  Board;  according  to  the  standard  which  the  State 
Board  set,  a  student  must  answer  correctly  at  least  two  of  the  three  test 
items  measuring  each  objective. 

The  State  Board  has  not  yet  determined  the  standards  for  the  test 
Instruments  to  be  developed  for  Phase  II. 
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Reading 


TABLE  1 


Samplesjjof  Reading  and  Mathematics  Objectives 
Developed  for  Grades  2,  4,  6,  8,  and  11  1n 
the  Kansas  Pilot  Assessment  Program 


GRADE  2: 

(15  objectives) 


1.   Given  a  set  of  letters,  the  learner  will  identify 
the  one  letter  that  1s  a  vowel. 

\  „  • 

15.  Given  a  set  of  letters,  the  learner  will  Identify 
Identify  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  letters. 


GRADE  4: 

(20  objectives) 


1.  Orally  given  a  word  that  has  the  short  vowel 
sound  jMl  or.  |i|  or  |g|  ,  the  learner  will 
identify  a  word  that  has  the  same  short  vowel 
sound. 

20.   Given  a  sample  Index  page,  the  learner  will 
identify  page  references  for  a  specific  topic. 


GRADE  6: 

(20  objectives) 


1.   Given  a  contraction,  the  learner  will  Identify 
the  two  words  that  form  the  contraction. 

20.   Given  a  sample  Index  page,  the  learner  will 
Identify  page  references  for  a  specific  topic. 


GRADE  8: 

(20  objectives) 


1.  Given  a  word  with  a  common  prefix  and  the  mean- 
ing of  its  root,  the  learner  will  identify  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 

20.    Given  an  ad,  the  student  must  be  able  to  iden- 
tify the  facts  presented. 
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Reading  (continued) 


TABLE  1  (continued) 


GRADE  11: 

(20'  objectives) 


1.   Given  a  catalog  description  and  an  order  form, 
the  student  will  Identify  the  correct  placement 
of  the  Item's  color,  code  number,  price,  weight, 
size,  mailing  charges,  and  description. 

20.   Given  a  statement  from  a  business,  the  student 
must  Identify  the  item  purchased,  the  cost,  and 
the  date  payment  1s  due. 


Mathematics 


GRADE  2: 

(15  objectives) 


1.   Given  four  numerals,  the  learner  will  Identify 
the  one  that  represents  a  number  between  10 
and  100  as  specified. 

15.   Given  a  picture  of  one  to  five  pennies,  the 
•  learner  will  identify  the  number  of  cents. 


GRADE  4: 

(20  objectives) 


1.   The  learner  will  identify  the  word  name  for 
a  three-  to  four-digit  number. 

20.   Given  a  one- step  word  problem  that  can  be  solved 
by  multiplication  or  division,  the  learner  will 
solve  the  problem. 


GRADE  6: 

(20  objectives) 


1.   Same  as  Grade  4. 

20.   The  learner  will  identify  the  average  (mean)  of 
a  given  set  of  whole  numbers. 
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Mathematics  (continued) 


TABLE  1  (continued) 


GRADE  8: 

(20  objectives) 


1.   The  learner  will  add  three  numbers  greater  than 
10,600.  . 

20.   Given  travelling  time  and  rate,  the  student- must 
determine  the  distance  travelled. 


GRADE  11: 

(20  objectives) 


1.   The  learner  will  Identify  the  average  (mean) 
of  a  given  set  of  whole  numbers. 

20.   Given  the  measurements  of  a  room,  the  student 
must  determine  how  much  floor  covering  is  needed. 
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Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 


The  legislation  mandating  the  pilot  assessment* program  calls  for  testing 
of  students  1n  grades  2,  4,  6,  8,  and  11  during  the- 1978-79  school  year 
1n  every  school  district  and  1n  every  accredited  nonpublic  school  which 
volunteered -for  the  pilot  program.  •  In  .the  spring  of  1978,  the  State 
Department  of  Education  contacted. all  school  districts  1n  the  State, 
requesting  volunteers  for  participation  1n  Phase  I.   Out  of  a  possible 
320  school  districts,  194  volunteered  to  participate.   In  April  1979, 
approximately  "5,000  students  from  grades  2,  4,  6,  8,  and  11  were  tested.  % 
This  sample  was  stratified  on  the  basis  of  school  size  and  cost  per  pup*l, 
and  represents  approximately  3*  of  the  students  at  each  grade  level . 
♦  « 

According  to  the  legislation,  during  the  second  phase  all  students' 
attending  accredited  schools  1n  Kansas  in  grades  2,  4,  6,  8,  and  11  will 
be  tested.   This  testing  1s  scheduled  to  occur  1n  April  1980.  r 

Two  factors  led  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  choose  April 
as  a  testing  date:    (1)  the  timeline  for  program  Implementation  mandated 
by  the  legislation,  (2)  the  decision  to  Include  objectives  that  measure 
the  skills  students  are  expected  to  acquire  1n  the  second,  fourth,  sixth, 
eighth,  and  eleventh  grades.    In  other  words,  April  was  the  earliest  date 
that  the  tests  could  be  ready. 

•  *      «. " 

♦  i 

Test  Instruments  o  f 


In  the  spring  of  1978,  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Education  contracted 
w1th"Sdence  Research  Associates  to  develop  test  Items  measuring  each 
objective  developed  by  the  Steering  Committee  and  adopted  by  the  Board. 
Science  Research  Associates  produced  three  multiple-choice  Items  to  mea- 
sure each  learning  objective.   At  the  second-grade  level,  therefore,  the 
reading  and  mathematics  tests  each  have  45  Items;  the  reading  and  mathema- 
tics tests  for  grades  4,  6,  8,  and  11  each  have  60  1 terns. •  Although  the 
tests  are  not  timed,  the  contractor  estimates  that  students  can  be  expected 
to  complete  a  60- Item  test  1n  an  hour. 

Results  from  the  1978-79  tests  will  be  studied  by  Object 1ve*Review 
Committees  representing  the  areas  of  reading  and  mathematics.  Committee 
members  include  members  of  the  Steering  Committee  as  well  as  curriculum 
specialists  from  local  school  districts.   The  two  committees  are  respon- 
sible for  recommending  changes  in  the  original  set  of  objectives.  Any 
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recommended  changes  must  be  submitted  to  the  Steering  Committee  'and  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  final  approval. 

Following  this  process,  the  revised  objectives  will  be  used  by  an 
outside  contractor  to  develop  new  test  Items  for  Phase  II  of  the  program. 


Test  Administration 


Tests  were  administered  to  the  stratified  random  sample  of  approxi- 
mately 5,000  students  during  the  month  of  April  1979i   The  State  Department 
of  Education  requested  each  volunteer  school  district  to  appoint  an  assess- 
ment coordinator.   Department  of  Education  staff  members  then  trained  the 
coordinators,  who  were  responsible  for  maintaining  test  security,  randomly 
distributing  the  test  materials,  and  collecting  them.  The  district  assess- 
ment coordinator  was  also  responsible  for  handling  any  Irregularities. 
Assessment  coordinators  for  the  1979-80. test  sessions  will  have  the  same 
responsibilities  and  will  also  receive  the  same  training  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education.   The*  local  school  district  was  responsible  for 
specifying  a  location  and  a  date  during  the  month,  of  April  for  the  testing 
sessions. 


i 

Scoring  and  Analysis 

All  scoring  1s  the  responsibility  of  the  testing  contractor.   For  the 
first  phase  of  the  two-year  pilot  program,  the  contractor  will  prepare  for 
the  State  Department  of  Education  a^ group  summary  report  and  a  group 
mastery  distribution.   The  summary  report  will  Indicate  the  objectives 
tested,  the  number  of  students  tested,  the  percentage  of  students  answer- 
ing each  Item  correctly,  and  the  percentage  of  students  who  mastered  £ach 
objective.   The  group  mastery  distribution  will  Indicate  the  number  a/id 
percentage  of  objectives,  and  the  number  and  percentage  of  students  master 
1ng  a  particular  number  of  objectives  or  more.    For  the  1979-80  assessment 
the  testing  contractor  will  report  additional  information  as  described  in 
the  following  section. 
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From  the  grodp  summary  report  and  group  mastery  distribution  of  the 
first  test  administration,  the  Department  of  Educat1or^w1ll,  1n  turn,  pre- 
pare a  report  to  be  sent  to  all  local  school  districts,  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  legislature,  and  the -Governor.   In  reporting  1979-80  test 
results,  the  contractor  will  furnish  each  school. district  with  the  follow- 
ing:  a  11st  report  (by  whatever  grouping  the  local  district  designates) 
showing  mastery  or  non-mastery  of -each  objective  for  each  student,  and  the 
total  number  of  students  who  mastered  each  objective;  an  Individual'  student 
report  showing  mastery  by  objective,  correctness  of  response  for  each  Hern, 
and  the  number  and  percent  of  objectives  mastered;  a  group  summary  (by 
group,  school,  and  system)  showing  the  percentage  of  students  answering 
each  Item  correctly  and  mastering  each  objective  and  the  percent  of  objec- 
tives mastered;  and  a  group  mastery  distribution  (by  group,  building,  and 
system)  showing  the  frequency  and  accumulated-  percentage  distributions  1n 
relation  to  the  number  and  percent  of  objectives  mastered  by  the  student. 

"In. the  1979-80  school  year,  the  testing  contractor  will  provide  the 
State  Department  of  Education  with  a  group  summary  and  a  group  mastery 
distribution.   In  addition,  the  contractor  will  also  supply  the  Department 
of  Education  with  two  add1t1onaF*documents:   a  technical  manual  containing 
psychometric  Information  on  the  reliability  and  validity  of  both  test 
Items  and  instruments  and  a  group* summary  of  school  districts.   The  last 
two  documents  will  show  the  percentage  of  students  answering  each  Item, 
correctly,  the  percentage  of  students  mastering  each  objective,  and  the 
percentage  of  objectives  mastered.  ,  a  » 

V  ' 

Following  this  second  assessment  1n  the  1979-80  school  year,  thev 
State  Department  of  Education,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  will  prepare  a  report  on  the  findings  of  the  pilot  assessmenl 
program.  .  This  report  will  be  submitted  by  the  State,  Board  to  the  legis- 
lature 1n  compliance  with  HB3115.  '  , 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 

Pupils  determined  to  be  exceptional  under  the  provisions  of  Article  9 
of  Chapter  72  of  Kansas  Statutes  Annotated  are  exempted  from,  the  provisions 
of  HB3115;  in  other  words,  these  students  are  not  required  to  participate 
in  the^pilot  assessment  program. 
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Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results  \ 

4 

1    Consequences  to  -  students.   Results  of,  the  1978-79  assessment  will 
be  reported  only  In  group  summary  form  to  all  local  districts.  Hence, 
Individual  student  performance  cannot  be  tied  to  promotion  or  graduation. 
Although  the  performance  of  Individual  students  1n  the  1979-80  assessment 
will  be  reported  to  local  districts,  the  provisions  of  the  legislation 
clearly  state  that  the  data  collected  are  Intended  for  use  by  the  legisla- 
ture, which  will  determine  whether  students  are  demonstrating  satisfactory 
levels  of  competence  In.  reading  and  mathematics  and  consider  the  possibil- 
ity of  Implementing  a  system  of  competency-based  education.   No  guidelines 
•for  the  use  of  assessment  results  at  the  local  level  have  been  issued  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 


Consequences  to  programs.  No  consequences  t  programs  stemming 
from  the  pilot  assessment  program  are  either  manow  >d.or  anticipated. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 

» 

.«•  » 

General  program  staffing.   Two  members  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Criterion-referenced  Test  Steer- 
ing Committee  developed  the  draft  of  objectives.   The  26-member  Committee 
is  composed  of  teachers,  administrators,  and  representatives  from  the  lay 
•community,  nominated  from  across  the  State  by  local  school  districts 
and  professional  educational  associations.   This  Committee  will  remain 
in  existence-*hroughout  the  second  phase  of  testing.    In  addition,*  two 
Objectives-Review  Committees,  for  the  areas  of  mathematics,  and  reading, 
will  refine  the  objectives  based  upon  the  results  of  Phase  I.  The 
Objectives-Review  committee  members  include  members  of  the  Steering 
Committee  and  curriculum  specialists.  • 


Approximate  costs.   The  legislature  appropriated  $60,000  for  the 
limited  pilot  program  of  1978-79  and  $190,000  for  the  full  assessment  in 
1979-80.   The  funds  cover  test  development,  administration,  evaluation, 
and  all  other  aspects  of  the  program. 

t 

.  Local  districts  are  not  expected  to  bear  expenses  other  than  the 
costs  of  the  professional  time  required  of  their  staff  members  who  serve 
as  members  of  the  Criterion -referenced  Test  Steering  Committee  or  as  test 
administrators. 
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Funding  sources.  The  monies  appropriated  by  the  legislature  1n 
enacting  Senate  Substitute  for  HB3115  constitute  the  sole  source  of 
funding  for  the  pilot  assessment  program. 


Program  Evaluation 


The  State  Board  of  Education  has  the  responsibility  for  evaluating 
the  pilot  assessment  program  at  the  close  of  the  second  phase  1n  1980. 
No  formal  evaluation  criteria  have  been  determined  to  date.   The  findings 
of  this  evaluation  will  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  as  required  under 
Senate  Substitute  for  HB3115. 

Future  Directions 


Upon  receipt  of  the  report  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  Kansas  Legislature  will  decide  whether  or  not  student  proficiency  in 
mathematics  and  reading  1s  satisfactory,  and  whether  or  not  to  Implement 
a  system  of  competency-based  education.   No  guidelines  for  making  this 
decision  have  as  yet  been  prepared. 
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Columbus 


COLUMBUS,  KANSAS 


While  there  1s  no  State  mandate  1n  Kansas  for  minimum  competency 
testing,  there  1s  an  ongoing  statewide  pilot  assessment  program.  This 
program  1s  designed  to  provide  the  State  legislature  with  Information  to 
'be  used  1n  deciding  whether  to  Implement  a  competency-based  educational 
System  (see  NES,  Minimum  Competency  Testing  1n  the  State  of  Kansas). 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Columbus  School  District  (Unified  School 
District  493)  has  Implemented  Its  own  Basic  Skills  Testing  (BST)  program. 
Initiated  1n  the  fall  of  1976,  this  program  1s  aimed  at  measuring  students' 
mastery  of  basic  skills  through  tests  administered  1n  each  of  grades  K-8 
and  also  1n  grade  12. 

District  personnel  are  responsible  for  the  development,  rev1  w, 
administration,  and  scoring  of  the  tests,  as  well  as  the  preparation  and' 
dissemination  of  results.    The  project  1s  funded  entirely  by  the  District. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 

Policy  history.   The  Basic  Skills  Testing  program  1n  Columbus, 
Kansas,  originated  Independently  of  any  mandate  Issued  at  the  State 
level.  .  It  was  Initiated  1n  1976,  primarily  through  the  Interests  and 
efforts  of  two  administrators  1n  Unified  School  District  (USD)  493. 
Several  factors  led  to  the  creation  of  the  minimum  competency  test:  (1) 
interest  among  teachers  1n  the  District  1n  revising  curricula  1n  many 
subject  areas;  (2)  a  general  feeling  among  teachers  and  administrators 
that  promotion  was  too  automatic  for  many  students;  (3)  many  students 
having  elementary  school  and  entering  secondary  school  were  poorly  pre- 
pared; and  (4)  the  fact  that  no  means  existed  by  which  student  mastery  of 
key  concepts  could  be  checked  on  an  individual  basis  at  different  points 
throughout  a  student's  school  career. 

Minimum  competency  testing  began  with  the  establishment  of  seven 
major  curriculum  revision  committees,  which  Involved  between  95  and  107 
teachers  (most  of  the  teachers  in  the  District),  and  some  administrators 
who  were  assigned  to  each  committee.   Teachers  at  all  grade  levels  were 
asked  to  identify  those  language  arts  and  mathematics  skills  and  concepts 
that  all  students  should  know  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  and  at 
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'  the  end  of  the  same  school  year.   Comparisons  among  teachers  and  among 
grade  levels  were  made  1n  order  to  establish  a  unified  set  of  minimum 
competencies  that  students  should  master  1n  each  grade  from  kindergarten 
to  grade  8  and  also  grade  12. 

Three"  other  committees  were  formed  to  facilitate  smooth  operation 
of  the  testing  program.  The  first  1s  a  retention  committee  consisting  of 
teachers,  administrators,  and  parents  who  develop  and  maintain  promotion 
and  retention  policies.  The  second  1s  an  oversight  committee  consisting 
^of  the  District  superintendent,  a  representative  of  the  school  board,  and 
a  school  psychologist  who  1s.  not  employed  by  the  District.   "If  the  recom- 
mendations of,  building  principal  and  teacher(s)  are  contrary  to  test 
results,  the  principal  and  teacher (s)  are  required  to  appear  before  and 
present  justification  for  their  recommendations  to  the  oversight  committee. 
The  oversight  committee  will  make  the  final  decision  for  promotion  or 
retention"  (USD  493  ,1978,  p.  2).   The  third  committee  1s  a  review  com- 
mittee which  meets  once  yearly  to  assess  the  entire  minimum  competency 
testing  program.   It  consists  of  one  representative  for  each  of  grades 
K-6;  one  mathematics  and  one  reading  representative  for  grades  7,  8,  and 
12;  a  representative  of  the  school  board;  and  two  parents. , 


Phase  of  Implementation.   Field-testing  of  the  Basic  Skills  Tests 
began  in  the  fall  of  1576  and  actual  implementation  of  the  K-8  tests  com- 
menced in  the  spring  of  1977;  the  first  administration  of  the  grade  12 
test  was  in  1978-79.   Three  years  of  testing  in  grades  K-8  and  one  year  of 
testing  in  grade  12  have  been  completed.   Tests  1n  the  elementary  grades 
are  currently  administered  twice  a  year,  1n  January  and  in  May;  the  grade 
12  test  was  administered  three  times  during  the  1978-79  school  year  but  in 
the  future  is  to  be  administered  twice  each  year  to  juniors  and/of  seniors. 


Goals  and  Purposes 

General  goals.   The  main  goal  of  the  program  is  to  make  certain  that 
students  master  a  basic  core  of  mathematics  and  language  arts/reading 
competencies.-  Secondary  goals  include  demonstrating  to  parents  the  extent 
of  student  mastery  of  materials  developed  by  the  Unified  School  District 
and  demonstration,  by  students  at  the  secondary  level,  of  functional 
literacy  as  defined  by  the  competencies  of  this  program. 
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Specific  purposes;   Specific  purposes  of  this  program  Include:  pro- 
motion, graduation,  diagnosis  of  student  learning  difficulties,  program 
evaluation  aimed  at  restructuring  teaching  techniques  and  curriculum,  and 
ensuring  that  students  master  goals  and  skills  necessary  for  completion 
of  one  school  year  and  entrance  Into  the  next.  * 


Competencies 


The  Basic  Skills  Testing  program  focuses  on  the  academic  areas  of 
mathematics  and  language  arts/reading.   A  set  of  over  40  elementary  com- 
petencies 1n  reading  and  language'  arts  has  been  established  and  compiled 
Into  a  topic  outline.  Mathematics  for  elementary  grades  consists  of  80 
competencies  also  compiled  1n  the  form  of  a  topic  outline.   Each  compe- 
tency has  been  assigned  to  one  or  more  grade-  levels;  a  pool  of  10-30 
test  Hems  has  been  developed  for  each  competency  at  each  grade  level. 
In  grades  7  and  8,  there  are  nine  reading  competencies  and  a  series  of 
mathematics  objectives  arranged  1n  four  major  groupings. 

Development  of  competencies  was  largely  the  result  of  a  desire  among 
teachers  to  revise  curriculum  guides.   All  teachers  were  given  release 
time  to  organize  and  attend  grade-level  meetings  to  determine  basic  skills 
at  each  grade  level.   Competencies  and  test  Items  were  developed  by 
teachers, 

Validation  of  the  competencies  and  test  Items  occurred  through  field- 
testing.   Field  tests  were  given* at,  above,  and  below  the  specific  grade 
level  for  which  material  had  been  developed  in  order  to  determine  where  a 
particular  competency  best  fits  Into  the  program.  Table  1  1s  a  list  of 
elementary  competencies  and  the  grade  level (s)  at  which  they  are  tested; 
Table  2  displays  the  reading  and  mathematics  objectives  for  grades  7  and  8. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


Standards  were  initially  set  through  recommendations  of  teachers, 
administrators,  lay  people,  and  school  board  members.   Their  final  deci- 
sion was  to  require  a  combined  80%  mastery  of  reading  and  mathematics  at 
any  grade  level. 
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TABLE  1 


Elementary  Competencies  1n  Reading/Language  Arts 
and  Mathematics  1n  Columbus,  Kansas  ' 


COMPETENCY  GRADE  LEVEL 

K   1   2   3   4   5  6 


Reading/Language  Arts 


1.  Letter  recognition  X 

2.  Color  recognition  (4  primary)  X 

3.  Writing  upper  and  lower  case  alphabet  X 

4.  Rhyming  words  (using  pictures)  X 

5.  Matching  pictures  X 

6.  Initial  consonant  sounds  (pictures)  X 

7.  Recognition  of  4  basic  shapes  (circle, 

square,  triangle,  rectangle)  X 

8.  Left  to  right  X  ' 

9.  Initial  consonant  pounds  (pictures)  X 

10.  Ending  consonant  sounds  (pictures)  X 

11.  Word  recognition  (1  of  4  choices)  XXX 

12.  Auditory  recognition  of  long  vowel  sounds  X  X 

13.  Auditory  recognition  of  short  vowel  sounds  X  X 

14.  Comprehension  of  visual  story  X 

15.  Comprehension  of  written  story  (main  idea, 
Information,  Inference)  X 

16.  Consonant  blends— 2  letters  X 

17.  Suffixes  (-s,  -es,  -ed,  -ing,  -y)  X 

18.  Contractions  X  X 

19.  Dividing  words  Into  two  syllables  X  X 

20.  Comprehension  (main  idea,  information, 

word  endings)  X 

21.  Alphabetizing— first  letter,  list  of  3  XX 

22.  Singular  and  plural  verbs  (-s,.-es,  -ies)  X 

23.  Usage  of  long  vowels  X 

24.  Usage  of  short  vowels  .  X 

25.  Recognition  of  silent  letters  X 

26 .  Homonyms  X 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


COMPETENCY  GRADE  LEVEL 

K  1  2  3  4  5  6 


Reading/Language  Arts  (continued) 

27.  Prefixes  X 

28.  Suffixes  (-ly,  -er)  X 
"29.   Comprehension  of  a  written  story  X  X 

a.  Main  idea  XXX 

b.  General  Information  X  X  X  X 

c.  Inference  .  X  X  X  X 

d.  Word  meanings  X   X  X  X 

30.  Alphabet1z1ng--f1rst  letter,  11st  of  5  X 

31.  Use  of  encyclopedias  ,  X 

32.  Word  usage  1n  sentences  X 

33.  Word  meaning  1n  sentences  X» 

34.  Alphabetizing  by  first  letter,  11st  of  8  X 

35.  Understanding  of  dictionary  XX 

36.  Understanding  of  table  of  contents  X  X 

37.  Understanding  of  encyclopedia  X  X 

38.  Alphabetizing— first  3  letters  X 

39.  Synonyms  X 

40.  <  Antonyms  X 

41.  Understanding  of  atlas  X 


Mathematics 


1.  Numeration  (1-10  writing)  X 

2.  Numeration  (1-10  recognition)  X 

3.  Matching  numbers  with  correct  visual  (1-10)  X 

4.  Numeration  1-100  X 

5.  Recognition  of  addition  "sign  X 

6.  Recognition  of  subtraction  sign  X 

7.  1  more  than  a  given  numeral  X 

8.  1  less  than  a  given  numeral  X 

9.  Greater  than  or  less  than  1-100  X 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


COMPETENCY  GRADE  LEVEL 

X   1   2   3   4   5  6 


Mathematics  (continued) 


10.  Addition  of  2  one-place  numerals  l-10j 

(vertical  and  horizontal)  XX 

11.  Addition  of  3  one-place  numerals  1-10 

(vertical)  X  X 

12.  Subtraction  of  one-place  numberals  1-10 
(vertical  and  horizontal)  *  X 

13.  Word  names  for  numerals  1-100  ,X 

14.  Place  value— ones  XX 

15.  Place  value— tens  XXX 

16.  Recognition  of  cent  sign  X 

17.  Counting  by  5s  XX 

18.  Abilities  to  use  pennies  X  X 

19.  Ab1lt1es  to  use  nickels  X  X 

20.  Abilities  to  use  dimes  X  X 

21.  Counting  by  2s  X 

22.  Counting  by  10s  X.  ^ 

23.  Addition  of  two-place  numerals  (no 

regrouping)  X  X 

24.  Subtraction  of  two-place  numerals 

(no  borrowing)  XXX 

25.  Addition  of  2  three-place  numerals 

(with  regrouping)  X  X 

26.  Addition  of  3  two-place  numerals 

(with  regrouping)  X  X 

27.  Subtraction  of  two-place  numerals 

(with  borrowing)  XXX 

28.  Subtraction  of  three-place  numerals  * 

(with  borrowing)  X   X   X  X 

29.  Multiplication— 0-5  X 

30.  Word  names  for  numerals  1-1000  '  X 

31.  Place  value— hundreds  X  X 

32.  Recognition  of  multiplication  sign  X 

33.  Recognition  of  dollar  sign  X 

34.  Ability  to  use  quarters  X 
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COMPETENCY 


Mathematics  (continued) 


35.  Ability  to  use  dollars 

36.  Counting  by  3s 

37.  Counting  by  4s 

38.  Time  to  the  hour 

39.  Time  to  the  ha If -hour 

40.  Understanding  of  fraction  h  v  " 
,41.   Understanding  of  fraction  k 

42.  Understanding  of  ruler  % 

43.  Understanding  of  ruler  H 

44.  Number  sequencing  1-1000 

45.  Greater  or  less  than  1-1000 

46.  Story  problems 

47.  Addition  of  two-place  numerals  (with 
regrouping) 

48.  Addition  of  three-place  numerals  (with 
regrouping) 

49.  Addition  of  2  four-place  numerals 
(with  regrouping) 

50.  Subtraction  of  three-place  numerals 
(no  borrowing). 

51.  Multiplication  with  multiplier  0-10 

5.2.  Division  with  divisor  1-10  (no  remainder) 
.  53.   Understanding  of  fraction  1/3 

54.  -  Place  value—thousands 

55.  Place  value— millions 

56.  Addition  of  4  one-place  numerals 

57.  Addition  of  2  five-place  numerals 
(with  regrouping) 

58.  Addition  of  mixed  whole  numerals 

59.  Subtraction  of  mixed  whole  numerals 
60:   Multiplying  with  multiplier  0-99 

61.  Division  with  divisor  1-10  (remainder) 

62.  Division  with  divisor  1-99  (remainder) 

63.  Reducing  fractions  to  lowest  terms 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


COMPETENCY  GRADE  LEVEL 

K  1   2  3  4  5  6 


Mathematics  (continued) 


'64.   Adding  of  fractions  with  common  denominators 

65.  Adding  of  mixed  fractions  wltji  common 
denominators 

66.  Subtraction  of  fractions  with  common 
•   denominators  '  * 

67.  Subtraction  of  mixed  fractions  (no  , 
borrowing) 

68.  Adding  of  3.  four-place  numerals 

69.  Subtraction  of  four-place  numerals 
(with  borrowing) 

70.  Multiplying  with  multiplier  0-999 

71.  Place  value— billions 

72.  Adding  fractions— unlike  denominators 

73.  Multiplying  proper  fractions 
\74.   Dividing  proper  fractions 

/$..  Changing  mixed  numerals  to  Improper 

\  fractions 
76  .x  Changing  Improper  fractions  to  mixed 
numeral s* 

77.  Addition  of  one-place  decimals 

78.  Subtraction  of  one*place  decimals 

79.  Multiplication  of  one-place  decimals 

80.  Division  of  one-place  decimals 


X  X 

X 
X 

"  X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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TABLE  2 


Grade  7/8  Competencies  1n  Reading 
and  Mathematics  1n  Columbus,  Kansas 


0 


Reading  *  , 

1.  Determine  meaning  of  Isolated  words  without  context  clues. 

2.  Be  able  to  use  homonyms  within  a  sentence  structure. 

3.  Be  able  to  determine  the  main  Idea. of  a  story. 

4.  Be  able  to  determine  meaning  of  selected  vocabulary  words  when 
presented  1n  sentences.       •  s 

•  '  -  • 

5.  Be  able  to  make  Inferences  from  reading  short  stories. 
5.     Be  able  to  read  and  follow  written  directions. 

*  7.     Be  able  to  read  material  for  specific  answer(s). 

8.  Be  able  to  use  an  index.  * 

9.  Be  able  to  alphabetize  up  to  ten  words  to  the  fourth  letter  of  the 
alphabet. 


Mathematics 

I.     Whole  Number  Properties  and  Operations 

A.  Recognizing  a  numerical  value  that  is  written  in  word  form  and 
rewriting  1t  using  numbers. 

B.  Displaying  reasonable  proficiency  in  the  four  basic  operations. 
1.     Adding  a  list  of  numbers  written  horizontally. 
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Mathematics  (continued) 


2.  Subtracting  a  three-digit  number  from  another  three-digit 
number.  * 

3.  Multiplying  a  three-digit  number  by  a  two-digit  number. 

4.  Dividing 'a  four-d1g1t  number  by  a  one-d1g1t  number. 

C.     Understand tng  s'ome  of  the  basic  properties  governing  whole 
numbers. 

1.  *  Rounding  a  whole  number  to  the  nearest  ten  or  hundred.' 

2.  Finding  a  multiple  of  a  ,one-d1g1t  number. 

f 

3.  Recognizing  some  special  properties  of  0  or  1. 

4.  Checking  a  two-digit  number  for  divisibility  by  a  one  digit 
.number,  * 

5.  Knowing  the  place  value  of  each  digit  of  a  three-digit 
number. 

6.  Completing  number  sentences. 


.II.   Fractions,  Decimals,  and  Per  cents 

A.     Basic  understanding  of  fraction  operations  and  the  relation  of 
fractions  to  decimals,  per cents  and  other  fractions. 

1.  Elementary  understanding  of  addition  of  fractions.  This 
includes  addition  of  fractions  with  unlike  denominators. 

2.  Elementary  understanding  of  multiplication  of  fractions. 
This  does  not  Include  cancellation. 

y 

3.  Reducing  fractions  to  simplest  terms. 
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TABLE  2  (continued)  ' 


Mathematics  (continued)  '  , 

4.    Recognizing  an  Improper  fraction.  .« 

Y.  Finding  the  largest  or  smallest  fraction  out  of  a  11st  of 
several  fractions.  Fractions  will  be  devised  so  that  all 
have  the  same  numerator. 

6.    Finding  a  fractional  part  of  a  whole  number.* 

.  7.  •  Changing  a  fraction  to  a  decimal.  *  y  ' 

!  ■ 

.8.     Changing -a  fraction  to. a  percent. 

B.  Understanding  decimal  operations  and'relatlons..  (A  strong  Ifnk 
"  1s  made  with  parallel  questions  to  the  U.S.  monetary  system.) 

1;     Understanding  addition  ana  subtraction  problems.  «. 

.<  2.    Multiplying  two  two-digit  decimal  numbers.' 

3.  Rounding  a  decimal  number  to  the* nearest  thousandth. 

4.  finding  the  largest  or  smallest  decimal  value  out  of  a  11st 
;  Of  several  decimal  numbers. 

*      .  *  • 

C.  Understanding  how  to  work  with  'percent*. 

*     1.     Finding  a  percent  of  a  whole  number. 

2.     Estimating  the  shaded "port ion  of  a  bar  graph  in  percent. 

III.  Geometry  and  Measurement 
A.     Measurement  objectives: 

1.     Reading  a  Yuler  with  h  inch  subdivisions.  .  • 
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TABLE  2  (continued) 


Mathematics  (continued)  \ 

1  > 

2.  Finding  the  largest  or  smallest  measurement  of  distance, 
volume,  or  weight  out  of  a  11st  of  several  possible  choices. 

3,  Computing  arrival  time  oY  departure  time  when  travel  time 
and  departure  time  or  arrival  time  are  known. 

'  B.  j  Geometric  objectives: 

« 

1.     Recognizing  basic  geometric  shapes;  circle,  square, 
triangle,  rectangle,  etc. 

* 

IV.   Mathematics  Application. 

A.     Working  real  life  problems  given  in  the  form  of  word  problems. 

I.    Problems  shall  Involve  not  more  than  three  mathematical 
"operations  to  complete.- 

.  2.     Consumer-related  problems  involving  receiving  change  or  ,. 
computing  price. 

*  * 

3.  Reading 'and  following,  a  simple  formula. 

4.  Home  and  farm  related  questions. 

» 

5.  Reading  a  graph. 

•a.      Finding  one  piece  of  information  on  a  graph. 

» 

b.      Comparing  two  pieces  of  information  found  in  the  graph. 
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The  mastery  level  was  refined  1n  1978  as  a  result  of  previous  test- 
ing.  In  grades  K-6,  students  who  have  attained  90%  or  more  on  the  math 
and/or  the  language  arts/reading  tests  administered  in  January  will  not 
be  required  to  take  the  respective  test(s)  in  May,  except  through  teacher 
referral.    In  grades  7  and  8,  students  obtaining  a  composite  score  of  80% 
or  more  on  both  tests  administered  in.  January  will  not  be  required  to  take 
either  test  1n  May,  except  through  teacher  referral.   A  composite  score  of 
80%  1s  also  the  passing  standard  on  the  grade  12  reading  and  mathematics 
tests.  \ 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 


The  target  groups  are  grades  K-8  and  grade  12.   All  students  in  those 
grades  except  those  with  special  needs  are  included  in  the  testing.  Tests 
are  administered  once  in  January  and  once  in  May  as  previously  described; 
the  grade  12  test  1s  administered  to  juniors  and/or  seniors  twice  during 
the  year.   The  rationale,  for  the  testing  scheduK  is  that  1t  allows 
teachers  time  to  concentrate  on  particular  competencies  not  mastered  prior 
to  the  final  test  1n  May. 


Test'  Instruments 


Basic  Skills  Testing  program  tests  for  grades  K-8  are  divided  into 
four  test  forms:   A,  B,  C,  and  D.    Forms  A  and  B  are  administered  in 
January  and  forms  C  and  D  in  May.    Each  form  comprises  an  average  of  50 
open-ended  a*nd  multiple-choice  items  sequenced  (blueprinted)  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  program.    Items  are  drawn  from  the  pool,  with  at  least  one  item 
per  competency  (of  the  respective  grade  level)  included.   The  director's 
eventual  goal  is  to  revise  the  tests  each  year  so  that  no  student  encoun- 
ters the  same  Items  more  than  once. 

There  are  also  four  parallel  forms  of  the  grade  12  test,  each  with 
approximately  60  mathematics  items  and  73  English  items. 

All  test  items  used  have  been  field-tested  and  revised  by  teachers 
and  administrators  in  the  District. 

No  answer  sheets  are  used:  students  record  their  responses  directly 
in  the  test  booklets. 
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Test  Administration 


All  students  are  tested  on  the  same  days;  each  subtest  1s  adminis- 
tered on  a  separate  day  with  one  day  skipped  between  administrations. 

Elementary  teachers  administer  tests  to  classes  other  than  their  own; 
counselors  administer  high  school  tests.   Administration  1s  not  timed  and 
students  may:  take  as  long  as  they  wish,  but  testing  sessions  generally  last 
about  one  hour.   Students  who  are  absent  during  testing  are  given  makeup 
tests  by  school  administrators.  '  „ 

Student  participation  1n  the  testing  program  has  been  made  mandatory 
by  the  school  board  so  parental  permission  1s  not  necessary. 


Scoring  and  Analysis 


Test  for  grades  K-5  are  hand-scored  by  the  Director  of  Testing  and 
his  secretary.   The  secondary  level  tests  are  hand-scored  by  the  heads  of 
the  English  and  Mathematics  Departments.    Information  produced  consists  of 
thefol lowing:    a  raw  score  for  each  of  the  math  and  reading/ language  arts 
tests;  percent  correct  for  each  test;  a  composite  score;  and  a  composite 
percentage.   Group  statistics  are  produced  by  grade  level,  with  turnaround 
time  for  reporting  approximately  two  weeks^  The  District  has  the  resources 
to  accomplish  scoring  and  analysis;  anything  beyond  present  reporting  would 
require  computer  resources  to  which  they  lack  access. 


Reporting/Pi  ssemination 


Test  results  are  reported  by  the  program  director  mainly  for  teachers, 
to  facilitate  improvement  of  instruction  of  material  covered  by  the  tests. 
Parents  receive  their  child's  percentage  correct  and  a  comparison  of  per- 
formance in  relation  to  other  students,  as-well  as  grade- level  averages 
which  are  also  released  to  the  local  newspapers.   The  data  become  part  of 
the  student's  permanent  record. 
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Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


Special  needs  students  and  those  enrolled  1n  Special  Services  may  be  ' 
exempted  from  the  testing  requirements  at  the  discretion  of  the  building 
principal  and  teacher(s).   Special  Services  students  are  defined  as  those 
students  "who  have  been  diagnosed  and  placed  1n  a  program  for  the  mentally 
handicapped  (EMH,  TMH),  learning  disabled,  hearing  Impaired,  visually 
Impaired,  and  multiple  handicapped"  (USD  493,  1978,  p.  2). 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.   The  retention  policy  built  Into  the  Basic 
Skills  Testing  program  has  meant  that  students  1n  grades  K-8  have  been 
susceptible  to  retention  based  on  test  scores  and  teacher  recommendation. 
Over  20  such  cases  have  occurred.   The  retention  policy  has  been  most 
effective  for  grades  K-3,  but  1s  used  at  all  levels. 

Juniors  and  seniors  who  do  not  pass  the  grade  12  test  have  several 
options  open  to  them  for  meeting  the  high  school  requirement.   They  may 
choose  to  take  a  cemmuni cation  skills  class  offered  by  the  Vocational 
Technical  School  for  which  they  may  get  high  school  English  credit;  they 
may  elect  to  take  basic  skill  Instruction  1n  English  and  mathematics;  they 
may  elect  to  make  a  schedule  change  1n  order  to  take  a  class  with  emphasis 
Iti  their  problem  area.    Individual  teachers  and  counselors  also  offer 
Informal  tutoring  to  hfgh  school  students  having  trouble  passing  the  test. 


Consequences  to  programs.  The  Basic  Skills  Testing  program's  reten- 
tion policy  has  given  rise  to  a  ground  swell  of  teacher  and  parent  demand 
for  remedial  programs.  The  curriculum  and  program  revision  through  which 
basic  skills  testing  originated  1s  ongoing  and  1t  is  expected  that  compe- 
tencies will  be  revised  in  the  future.  In-service  programs  on  methods  of 
teaching  some  of  the  more  difficult  competencies  (determined  by  student 
performance)  are  provided  for  teachers. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing.    Staffing  of  the  Basic  Skills  Testing  pro- 
gram for  grades  K-8  consists  of  the  Director  of  Testing  (who  is  also  the 
elementary  school  principal)  and  a  secretary;  for  grade  12,  a  high  school 
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counselor  serves  as  coordinator.   These  staff  members  run  the  entire  pro- 
gram, prepare  tests,  duplicate  tests  yearly,  and  conductor  supervise 
scoring.   New  staff  have  been  added  to  expand  remedial  reading  and  math, 
programs,  and  new  services  for  learning  disabled  students  1n  high  school 
have  been  developed  as  a  result  of  this  program. 


Costs.   Start-up  costs  were  reported  as  being  negligible  since  they 
consisted  of  slight  amounts  of  released  time  for  teachers;  the  procurement 
of  a  new  copier,  collator,  typewriter,  and  paper  for  copying  tests;  and' 
the  hiring  of  an  additional  secretary.   There  have  been  no  hidden  or 
unanticipated  costs.   Title  I  funds  are  being  used  for  some  of  the 
remediation  programs  based  on  test  results. 


Program  Evaluation 


The  only  defined  evaluation  procedure  1s  a  yearly  review  of  the  pro- 
gram by  a  committee  of  teachers,  parents,'  and  school  board  representatives. 
To  date,  no  formal  evaluation  criteria  have  been  set,  nor  1s  a  program 
evaluation  report  produced. 


Future  01rect1ons 


Future  program  plans  Include  an  expansion  of  basic  skills  1n  math 
and  reading  for  grades  K-12;  the  eventual  addition  of  life  skills  at  the 
secondary  level;  and  the  addition  of  other  school  subjects  to  the  basic 
skills  material. 

The  District  1s  Interested  1n  determining  what  variables  1n  the  basic 
skills  testing  are  related  to  the  rise  1n  scores  on  standardized  tests 
(ITBS)  given  in  the  District.    The  District  would  also  like  to  do  follow-up 
studies  oh  students  who  are  tracked  into  special  remedial  programs  and  how 
and  when  they  are  mainstreamed  back  into  regular  programs.    Another  area 
of  interest  for  a  possible  follow-up  study  is  how  teaching  strategies 
change  for  different  competencies  among  different  teachers  depending  on 
test  results  and  in-service  training. 
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«   .  KENTUCKY 


Kentucky's  Educational  Improvement  Act  (HB579)  was  mandated  1n  March, 
1978.   It  1s  composed  of  two  distinct  parts:    (1)  measurement  of  student 
progress  and  achievement  1n  basic  skills,  and  (2)  the  development  of  dis- 
trict Educational  Improvement  Plans  (EIPs)  outlining  remedial  programs  or 
activities.   The  main  purpose  of  HB579  1s  to  ensure  that  each  student  will 
acquire  basic  skills  In  the  mandated  areas— reading,  writing,  mathematics, 
and  reference  skills— and  that  each  student  will  be  Involved  1n  programs 
appropriate  to  his/her  needs.   Each  student  1n  grades  3,  5#  7,  and  10  will 
.take  a  screening  test  1n  the  spring  of  the  school  year  and  those  who  test 
below  criteria  will  take  a  diagnostic  test  1n  the  fall  of  the  following 
year  to  assess  specific  needs  and  the  advisability  of  placement  1n  the 
local  Educational  Improvement  Plan  (EIP).   Responsibilities  for  Implement- 
ing the  program  are  balanced  between  State  and  local  agencies.   The  Office 
of  Research  and  Planning  and  the  Bureau  of  Instruction  provide  test  Instru 
ments  and  scoring  as  well  as  support  and  Information  during  all  phases  of 
Implementation.  Local  agencies  administer  tests  and  develop,  Implement, 
and  review  local  EIPs.   The  first  EIPs  for  grades  4,  6,  7,  and  11  will  be 
Implemented  by  the  1979-80  school  year  and  EIPs  for  grades  5,  7,  9,  and 
12  are  to  be  Implemented  by  the  1980-81  school  year.   The  programs  will 
be  continuous  thereafter  and  will  be  reviewed  and  updated  annually  by 
the  local  districts. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 


In  December  of  1976,  the  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Education  instructed 
the  Department  of  Education  to  conduct  a  study  of  competency-based  educa- 
tion and  minimum  competency  testing  for  high  school  graduation  and  grade 
promotion.   The  Impetus  behind  this  directive  might  be  attributed  1n  part 
to  the  national  t...phasis  on  basic  skills  and  the  trend  toward  competency 
testing;  It  should  also  be  noted  that  for  the  last  10-15  years,  the  State 
has  offered  an  optional  basic  testing  program  1n  which  151  of  the  181  dis- 
tricts have  regularly  participated.   While  test  scores  around  the  nation 
have  steadily  declined,  there  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  Kentucky 
scores.   The  improvement  has  been  attributed  to  a  consistent  emphasis  on 
basic  skills  over  the  years  and  to  more  recent  changes  within  the  state, 
including  the  successful  implementation  of  Title  I  programs,  increased 
expenditures  for  education,  improved  family  incomes  and  low  unemployment 
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rates,  Increased  emphasis  on  the  content  of  education  as  1t  relates  to  the 
needs  of  students,  Increased  emphasis  on  staff  development,  and  effective* 
utilization  of  test  scores.   The  Governor  of  Kentucky  has  given  education 
the  highest  priority  1n  the  State. 

As  a  result  of  the  Board  of  Education  Instruction,  the  Department 
of  Education  conducted  a  study  of  competency-based  education  and  minimum 
'competency  testing.   Subsequently  the  Department  offered  a  four-year  plan, 
approved  by  the  Board  1n  the  spring  of  1977,  which  called  for  the  develop-, 
ment  of  criterion-referenced  tests  1n  reading,  mathematics,  and  writing 
for  grades  3,  4,  8,  and  11.   At  the  same  time,  the  Governor  appointed 
statewide  Task  Forces  (with  a  total  of  360  members,  Including  a  Steering 
Committee  of  40)  to  make  recommendations  about  competency  testing  by  the 
fall  of  1977.    In  October  1977  the  Task  Forces  recommended  to  the  Board 
a  competency  testing  program  for  high  school  graduation. 

All  Board  action  was  superseded  1n  March  1978  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Kentucky  Educational  Improvement  Act  (HB579).   According- to  the  Department, 
State  legislators  felt  that Jt  was  Important  to  move  ahead  more  quickly 
than  the  Board's  four-year  plan  had  allowed  and  that  appropriate  funding 
to  support  educational  Improvement  would  be  more  likely  1f  a  law  was 
enacted. 

HB579,  therefore  enacted  a  two-part  program  of  assessment  and  Improve- 
ment.   First,  a  statewide  assessment  In  grades  3,  5,  7,  and  10  will  Iden- 
tify students  1n  need  of  remediation.    The  pill  gives  the  Department  of 
Education  explicit  responsibility  for  selecting  and  administrating  "tests 
appropriate  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  for  measuring  student  progress 
and  achievement  on  the  basic  skills"  (HB579).   The  Department  must  also 
score  the  tests  and  compile  results,  thus  identifying  those  students  who 
may  need  remedial  attention.    Then,  with  the  return  of  these  results  from 
the  Department,  local  districts  must  develop  and  Implement  EIPs  that  will 
further  diagnose  the  weaknesses  of  the  Identified  students  and  provide 
them  with  appropriate  remediation. 

With  respect  to  the  EIPs,  HB579  specif ical ly  mandates  responsibility 
to  local  districts  to  Include  on  their  plans:   process  and  product  goals 
for  educational  improvement;  specific  objectives  and  activities  aimed  at  • 
alleviating  the  Identified  learning  problems;  priorities  and  a  timeline 
for  implementation;  and  a  list  of  those  Involved  1n  the  plan's  development. 

It  1s  Important  to  note  that  HB579  makes  no  mention  of  using  minimum 
competency  testing  for  either  grade  promotion  of  graduation.   Rather,  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  law  to: 
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(1)  assure  the  right  of  each  student  to  acquire  basic  knowledge  and 
learning  skills; 

(2)  assure  each  student  access  to  appropriate  programs  and  services. 


The  task  forces,  appointed  1n  1977,  were  retained  at  the  direction 
of  the  State  superintendent  1n  order  to  continue  the  development  of  cr1-  . 
terl on-referenced  tests  for  the  grade  levels  mandated  by  law— grades  3, 
•5,  7,  and  10.   While  this  effort  Is  currently  separate  from  the  mandated, 
assessment  and  Improvement  program,  the  Department  hopes  to  substitute 
these  tests,  when  developed,  for  those  being  used  1n  the  statewide 
assessment. 

<■•  &  . 

Phase  of  Implementation.   The  original  Implementation  schedule  1n 
HB579  required  each  local  district  to  begin  testing  and  developing  EIPs 
in  the  1978-79  schoolvyear.   The  original  schedule  allowed  for  a  one-year 
planning  period  followed  by  pilot  programs  and  then  a  one-year  Implementa- 
tion period.   This  schedule  was  subsequently  compressed  to  expedite;  the 
Implementation  of  EIPs.    During  the  1978-79  school  year,  therefore,  the 
Department  conducted  pilot  programs  1n  volunteer  districts.   The  first 
administration  statewide  of  the  screening  tests  1n  reading,  writing, 
mathematics,  and  reference  skills  was  1n  April  1979  to  students  1n  grades 
3,  5,  7,  and, 10.    All  students  1n  grades  4,  6,  8,  and  11  who  were  below  ' 
criteria  1n  the  spring  will  take  the  first  diagnostic  tests  1n  the  fall 
of  1979.   The  first  EIP  1s  due  from  each  district  to  the  Kentucky  Depart- 
ment of  Education  by  October  1,  19791 


Goals  and  Purposes 


General  goals.    The  underlying  purpose  of  Kentucky's  Educational 
Improvement  Act  is  stated  directly  in  HB579V:    "It  1s  the  intention  of  the- 
general  assembly  1n  enacting  this  legislation  to  assure.the  right  of  each 
student  1n  the  public  schools  of  this  state  to  acquire  the  basic  knowledge 
and  learning  skills  essential  for  completing  high  school,  pursuing  a  course 
of  study  in  postsecondary  education,  or  entering  the  work  force  in  our 
society.    It  1s  further  the  intention  of  the  general  assembly  to  assure 
each  student  1n  the  public  schools  access  to  those  programs  and  services 
appropriate  to  his  educational  needs  in  the  areas  of  basic  academic  and 
learning  skills  development"  (HB579,  1978). 
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Specific  Purposes.   The  specific  purposes  of  the  legislation  Include: 

(1)  the  measurement  of  student  achievement  and  progress  1n  basic  skills, 
*  with  results  to.be  used  for  Identifying  broad  areas  of  student  weakness; 

(2)  the  diagnosis  of  student  learning  problems;  (3)  development  of  dis- 
trict EIPs  outlining  remedial  programs  and  activities  that  aVe  designed 
to  meet  the  Identified  student  needs.   The  legislation  does  not,  however, 
make  either  student  promotion- or  graduation  contingent  upon  passing  the 
tests. 

The  local  boards  are  required  to  conduct  public  hearings  to  set  edu- 
cational Improvement  goals.   Students  with  Identified  weaknesses  1n  basic 
skill  areas  will  have  access  to  the  local  district  programs  specifically 
designed  to  meet  their  needs. 

HB579  (section  6  (4))  states  that  the  test  results  acquired  through  . 
screening  and  diagnostic  tests  are  to  be  used  only  to  aid  the  student  and 
not  as  an  evaluation  of  teachers  or  administrators  for  the, purpose  of  pro- 
motion, demotion,  transfer,  or  dismissal. 


Competencies 


While  the  Department  does  not  use  the  term  "competencies"  1n  published 
documents,  the  skills  assessed  are  those  measured  by  California  Test  of 
Basic  Skills  originally  selected  as  a  testing  instrument  1n  1969.  A 
Regional  Committee  of  teachers  and  administrators  from  every  part  of  the 
State  had  originally  convened  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  achievement 
test  for  Kentucky.   This  group  contracted  with  EPIC  Diversified  Systems  of 
Arizona  (which  no  longer  exists  under  that  name),  but  decided  after  several 
meetings  not  to  pursue  this  course.   After- a  review  of  commercial  tests  to 
determine  which  would  best  measure* Kentucky  curricula,  the  Committee  then 
recommended  the  CTBS-McGraw  H111,  which  was  subsequently  approved  and  has 
been  used  throughout  the  State  ever  since.-  The  Department  conducts  annual 
reviews  of  the  tests  to  ensure  continued  appropriateness  for  Kentucky;  to 
date,  the  test  is  still  satisfactory. 

Since  the  passage  of  HB579,  the  CTBS  has  been  the  screening  instrument 
which  determines  broad  subject  areas  or  skill  groups  to  be  emphasized  1n 
each  district's  EIP.   The  competency  areas  mandated  are  basic  academic 
skills— reading,  writing,  mathematics,  and  reference  skills.   Table  1  pre- 
sents the  expected  student  outcomes  for  the  Kentucky  Educational  Improve- 
ment Act.   The  State  Board  approved  these  in  1978  as  the  skills  the  CTBS 
is  expected  to  measure. 
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TABLE  1 


Expected  Student  Outcomes  for  the 
Kentucky  Educational  Improvement  Act  of  1978 


Reading 


Increase  basic  reading  vocabulary  skills. 
Increase  basic  reading  comprehension  skills. 


Writing 


•Improve  spelling  skills. 

Improve  knowledge  of  language  mechanics  skills. 

Improve  utilization  of  effective  language  expression  skills. 


Mathematics 


Improve  skills  1n  mathematics  computation. 

Increase  knowledge  of  mathematics  concepts  and  applications, 


Reference  Skills 


Increase  ability  to  utilize  reference  skills. 
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Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


HB579  neither  sets  standards  of  competency  1n  basic  skills  that  must 
be  achieved  by  Kentucky  students  nor  directs  the  State  or  local, districts 
to  set  such  standards.   The  only  procedure  tbat-approaches  -standard  set- 
ting 1s  that  developed  by  the  Department  for  Identifying  students,  on  the 
basis  of  the  screening  test  results,  who  are  eligible  for  further  diagnos- 
tic testing  and  participation  1n  local  Improvement  activities.   The  Depart 
ment  determined  "acceptable  levels  of  achievement"  1n  the  following  way: 


(1)  They  selected  voluntary  school  districts  for  whom  1977-78 
CTBS  test  results  were  available. 

•  *  * 

(2)  They  asked  teachers  1n  these  districts  to  classify  their  stu- 
dents Into  three  separate  groups:    those  who  do  need  remedial 
Instruction,  those  who  may  need  remedial  instruction,  and  those 
who  do  not  need  remedial  Instruction. 

"  (3)    They  plotted  the  results  of  those  students  who  do  and  who  may 
need  remediation,  utilizing  expanded  standard  scale  scores. 

,   (4)   They- specified  the  acceptable  level  of  achievement  as  the 
point  of  Intersection  of  those  two  plots.  • 


On  the  basis  of  statistical  measure  of  the  acceptable  level  of 
achievement  the  Department  has  indicated  that  "approximately  15-22*  of 
Kentucky  students  in  each  of  the  grades  tested  will  be  identified  as 
needing  further  diagnostic  assessment  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  " 
of  possible  remediation"  (SDE,  1978,  p.  83).    No  standards  are  set  on 
the  diagnostic  instruments  since  these 'test  results  are. used  to  profile 
student  achievement— strengths  and  weaknesses.  ,  , 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

There  are  two  testing  periods  each  year.    In  the  spring,  during  a  desig- 
nated three  week  period  in  April,  a  screening  test—currently  the  CTBS/S-- 
1s  given  to  all-  students  in  grades  3,  5,  7,  and  10.   Makeup  tests  are  pro- 
vided to  ensure  the  participation  of  the  greatest  number  of  students.  The 
screening  test  is  used  to  identify  students  most  in  need  of  remediation. 
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The  second  testing  period,  which  will  begin  1n  the  fall  of  1979,  tests 
only  those  Individuals  1n  grades  4,  6,.  8,  and  11  Identified  by  the  screen- 
ing Instrument  as  being  most  1n  need  of  assistance.   The  purpose  of  the 
diagnostic  tests  1$  to  Identify  students  who  will  be  eligible  for  partici- 
pation 1n  the  local  EIP  and  to  determine  the  specific  areas  1n  which  each 
student  needs  support.   Selection  of  students  who  actually  participate  1n " 
remedial  activities  1s  then  based  both  on  test  results  and  teachers'  judg- 
ments. ^ 

* 

Test  Instruments 


In  the  past,  local  districts  had  the  option  of  administering  the  CTBS 
and  receiving  scoring  services  free  of  charge  from  the  Department.  This 
year  all  districts  must  administer  the  CTBS/S,  which  the  Department  pur- 
chased on  the  authority  given  1t  by  HB579,  and  the  Department  continues  to 
pay  all  costs  for  purchase  and  scoring.   The  CTBS/S  1s  used  as  a  screening 
test  to  measure  those  skills  defined  as  basic  1ri  HB579.    It  1s  used,  1n 
other  words,  to  Identify  the  lowest  achieving  students  who  may  Jieed 
remedial  instruction.  „ 

In  i978-79,  a  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Education,  made  up  of 
three  members  from  the  Governor's  Task  Force  and  two  from  the  Superinten- 
dent's Test  Advisory  Group,  Invited  six  companies  to  submit  tests  for 
consideration  as  the  diagnostic  instrument.   The  committee  recommended, 
ana  the  Board  approved,  the  Prescriptive  Reading  Inventory  and  the  Diag- 
nostic Math  Inventory,  both  from  McGraw  Hill.   The  State  has  had  satisfac- 
tory experiences  with  tHese  Instruments  in  Title  III  projects,  and  they 
are  said  to  be  relevant  in  content  to  the  CTBS  and  to  the  instructional 
materials  being  used  1n  Kentucky.    In  the  fall  of  1979,  then,  local  dis- 
tricts will  have  the  opportunity  either  to  utilize  the  State  diagnostic 
test  service  or  choose  an  appropriate  alternative  form  of  diagnostic 
assessment.    If  a  local  district  decides  to  select  an  alternative  test 
instrument,  the  choice  must  be  approved  by  the  State,  and  the  local  dis- 
trict will  be  responsible  for  expenses. 


Test  Administration 


•  •  The  Department  has  delegated  to  the  local  districts  the  responsibility 
for  administering  all  tests,  for  handling  irregularities  of  data  collec- 
tion, and  for  packaging  and  returning  materials  to  the  State. 
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♦    The  Office  of  Research  and  Planning  1n  the.  Department  of  Education  t 
offers  technical  assistance  1n  administration,  utilization,  and  Interpre- 
tation of  testing  material..  These  Include  an  Implementation  manual  and  . 
technical  consultants. 

Tests  are  administered  by  classroom  teachers  who  have  been  prepared 
for  the  testing  procedure  by  In-service  programs,  Information  1n  the  Imple- 
mentation Manual,  and/or  memorandums  outlining  test  security  and  Inventory. 
The  teachers  are  also  responsible  for  noting  any  Irregularities  Involving 
students  (Illness,  extreme  distress  with  testing  situation,  physical,  handi- 
caps, etc.)  or  Irregularities  which  might  influence  the  testing  environment 
(Interruptions,  noise).  A 'student's  test  1s  considered  Invalid  if  .Illness 
or  some  other  Interruption  causes  the  student  to  lose  time  within  a  test 
unit.    In  such  a  case,  no  score  will  be  reported  for  the  test,  the  skills 
area,  or  the  tdtal  battery.  A  makeup  period  1s  available. 

►  *  • 

Responsibility  for  coordinating  local  testing  activities  with  the 
Department  of  Education  lies  with  the  local  EIP  Coordinator  and  the  Test 
Coordinator,  who  1s  usually  a  part  of  local  school  guidance-  staff .  In 
some  districts,  the  EIP  Coordinator  and  Test  "Coordinator  are  the  same  . 
person. 


Scoring  and  Analysis  * 

♦ 

i 

i 

While  the  local  districts  arc  responsible  for  all  test  administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Education,  as  stated  in  HB579,  has  the  responsi- 
bility and  expense  of  scoring  all  CTBS  screening  tests.   The  diagnostic 
tests  given  this  year  were  scored  by  the  publisher,  but  Kentucky  "has 
bought  the  rights"  to  scoring  }n  future  years.  'In  the  future,  therefore, 
the  Department  will  provide  scoring  services  on  both  the  screening  and 
diagnostic  tests.    If  local  districts  elect  to  administer  an  alternate 
diagnostic  instrument,  however,  they  must  bear  the  costs  and  arrange  for 
scoring. 

On  both  the  CTBS  and  diagnostic  tests,  scores  will  be  generated  for. 
each  student  in  the  form  of  percentiles,  standard  scale  scores,  stanines, 
and  grade  equivalent  scores. 
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Reportl  ng/D  Useml  nat  1  on 

Grow)  data  on.bothytests  will  be  reporte<Tto  local,, districts  by  grade 
level'fcr&eact)  class,  school,  and  district.  The  Department  will  also  send 
to  the  local  districts  reports  of.  frequency  distributions  and  Item/ concept 
analyses,  by  classroom,  school,  and  district.  The -Department- will  generate 
a  Separate  listing  of  students  scoring  below  the  specified  mastery  level 
on  the  CTBS,  to  be  sent  to  local  school  superintendents. 

Grade  equivalent  scores  will. not  be. reported  1f  the  district  so 
requests,'  but  according  to  the  Department,  approximately  80%  of  the  dis- 
tricts do  wish  to  have  grade  equivalent  reported. 

Suwnary  reports  of  the  screening  test  data  are  made  available  by  the 
Department  to  the  Governor,  the  State  Advisory  Committee  for  Educational 
Improvement,  the  State  Board  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  and 
local  boards  of  education. 


Use  and  Implication  of.  Test  Results 


Consequences  -to  students.   The  purpose  of  determining  skill  levels 
through  testing  1s  to  assess  the  needs  of  individual  students.    It  1s 
mandated  that  .those  students  who  do  not  meet  "acceptable  levels  of  per- 
formance" on  the  CTBS  become  eligible  for  local  EIPs.   Results  of  the 
diagnostic  tests  will  help  to  pinpoint  specific  student  learning  problems. 
There  1s  no  statewide  test  requirement  for  graduation.   Remediation  plans 
exist  at  the  local  level;  enrichment  plans  are  hoped  for  by  the  Department. 


Consequences  to  programs.    Local  districts  are  responsible  for  devel- 
oping district,  EIPs.    The  Department  then  reviews  and  approves  these  plans 
according  to  guidelines  set  out  the  State  Board  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education.    Since  programs  are  to  be  locally  reviewed  and  updated  on  a 
yearly  basis,  the  Department  hopes., that  substantive  program  development 
will  evolve. 
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Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


Students  who  receive  services  solely  through 'self-contained  special 
education  classes  have  Individual' Education  Programs  (IEPs)  and  are  there 
fore  not  required  to  participate  1n  further  testing.   A  special  education 
teacher;  after  reviewing  a  student's  IEP,  may  recommend  that  the  student 
take  the  CTBS  at  a  level  other  than  that  administered  to  his/her  peers. 
Results  for  exceptional  students  who  take  any  form  of  the  CTBS/S  will 
be  handled  separately  from  those  of  all  other  students. 

Those  students  who  have  been  mainstreamed  take  the  test  with  their 
nonhandl capped  peers;  again,  their  tests  are  handled  separately  and  not 
Included  1n  any  normiag  procedures. 

0 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing.   The  Bureau  of  Instruction,  which  assists 
the  local  districts  in  their  development  of  EIPs,  and  the  Office  of 
Research  and  Planning,  which  1s  the  focus  of  all  testing  activities, 
function  as  educational  resources  by  providing  workshops  for  superinten- 
dents, principals,  EIP  coordinators,  and  university  personnel.    In  their 
assistance  to  local  districts,  these  two  agencies  use  a  team  approach  to 
all  phases  of  implementation.   There  are  17  people  from  each  agency  who 
devote  approximately  75*  of  their  time  to  implementing  the  Educational 
Improvement  Act.   Two  recently  hired  staff  members  in  the  Department  of 
Education  devote  their  full  time ; to  the  new  HB579  programs. 

i 

Committee  support  for  the  program  continues  to  function  in  the  form 
of  a  mandated  Task  Force,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  ongoing  Test 
Advisory  Group  in  the  Department  of  Education.   The  Task  Force  mandated 
by  HB579  is  to  be  composed  of  citizens,  parents,  teachers,  and  admin istra 
tors,  who  serve  from  one  to  four  years. 

<, 

Approximate  costs.   For  fiscal  year  1978-79,  $478,000  was  budgeted 
for  testing,  workshops,  scoring,  and  purchase  of  tests.    Staff  members 
(but  no  other  salaries)  come  from  these  funds. 

For  fiscal  year  1978-80,  $1.75  million  will  be.  budgeted  at  the  State 
level  for  the  Bureau  of  Instruction  and  the  Office  of  Research  and  Plan- 
ning    Both  agencies  will  be  working  closely  with  local  school  districts 
to    .velop  EIPs,  to  continue  testing,  to  provide  instructional  services, 
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and  to  offer  consulting  services.   The  State  agencies  will  coordinate  with 
T1tl^  I  which,  1n  turn,  w111  provide  monies  directly  to  the  local  districts 
for  remedial  activities  but  has  also  requested  additional  funds  from  the 
legislature  for  these  local  Implementation  activities. 


Funding  sources.   All  funds  at  the  State  "'evel  are  provided  through 
State  budget  appropriations.   TUlie  I  funds  will  be  appropriated  to  local 
districts;  the  local  districts  must  fund  all  Items  not  covered  by  Title  I 
or  provided  for  by  the  State  agencies.   These  Include  all  costs  for  the 
use  and  scoring  of  alternative  diagnostic  tests,  for  test  administration, 
and  for  Implementation  of  local  EIPs. 


Program  Evaluation 


Evaluation  of  the  program  1s  implied,  not  mandated;  a  Subcommittee 
of  the  Governor's  Task  Force  will  Initiate  the  process  with  a  question- 
naire to  all  local  districts.   This  subcommittee  Intends  to  (1)  evaluate 
each  phase  of  the  program— testing,  diagnostic,  and  Instructional— in 
terms  of  each  district's  attitudes  and  impressions,  and  (2)  evaluate 
improvement  at  the  local  level  by  looking  at  student  achievement  gains  on 
the  test  Instruments  according  to  product  goals. 


Future  Directions 


The  Task  Force  established  in  1977  continues  to  work  toward  develop- 
ment of  Kentucky's  own  "criterion-referenced"  tests,  as  first  recommended 
in  the  feasibility  study.   These  tests  will  assess  reading,  writing,  math- 
ematics, and  reference  skills  in  grades  3,  5,  7  and  10.   A  review  of  this 
development  activity  is  slated  to  occur  in  January  1980,  at  which  point 
the  Department  foresees  a  possible  delay  in  the  timeline  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  tests.    If  implemented  at  all,  the  tests,  which  were  to  replace 
the  CTBS,  will  probably  be  put  into  use  within  the  next  four  years. 
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LOUISIANA 


Minimum  .competency  testing  1n  Louisiana  was  Initiated  1n  1976  as 
the  result  of  legislation  which  established  the  principle  of  educational 
accountability  1n  the  Louisiana  public  school  system.   The  legislation 
directs  the  Superintendent  of  Education  and  other  officials  and  agencies 
to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  establish  minimum  proficiencies  for  Loui- 
siana students,  and  to  implement  an  assessment  program  to  measure  student 
achievement  of  these  proficiencies  by  means  of  criterion-referenced  tests. 
The  law  specifies  three  skill  areas  1n  which  students  are  to  be  tested: 
reading,  writing,  and  mathematics. 

Students  1n  grades  4,  8,  and  11  were  first  tested  1n  reading  in 
1977-78  and  1n  mathematics  1n  1978-79.   The  writing  assessment  to  be 
administered  1n  the  same  grades  will  be  In  place  in  the  1979-80  school 
year.   At  present,  test  results  are  not  tied  to  graduation  requirements 
or  grade  promotion,  but  a  functional  literacy  program  is  under  develop- 
ment. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 


Policy  history.    In  1976,  the  Louisiana  House  passed  HB810,  Act  709, 
which  required  the  establishment  of  reasonable  minimum  levels  of  pupil 
proficiency  in  the  basic  communication  and  computational  skill  areas,  and 
the  administration  of  a  uniform  system  of  criterion-referenced  tests.  The 
act  reflected  the  general  mood  of  the  public  at  that  time.   Results  of  a 
Gallup  poll,  for  example,  indicated  the  public's  concern  over  declining 
college  entrance  examination  scores,  a  perceived  lack  of  minimum  skills 
obtained  by  students,  and  lack  of  preparation  of  graduates  for  the  world 
of  work. 

After  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  State  Department  of  Education 
appointed  a  100-person  advisory  committee  to  study  the  implementation 
process.    The  Committee  made  recommendations  to  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Education  which  resulted  in  the  drafting  of  Educational 
Accountability  Act  HB275,  Act  621.   The  act  became  law  in  1977,  and 
states:  \ 
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The  superintendent  shall,  by  January  1,  1978  establish  reasonable 
minimum  levels  of  pupil  proficiency  1n  the  basic  communication  and 
computational  skills  which  shall  be  integrated  Into  Instructional 
programs.  The  superintendent  shall,  by  January  1,  1979,  develop  and 
administer  a  uniform  system  of  assessment  based  1n  part  on  criterion- 
referenced  tests  to  determine  pupil  status,  pupil  progress,  and  the 
degree  to  which  such  minimum  proficiency  standards  have  been  met. 
The  grade  levels  Involved  1n  such  assessment  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
superintendent.   The  local  school  governing  bodies  shall  cooperate 
with  the  superintendent  and  the  State  Department  of  Education  1n 
the  administration  of  this  section. 


Neither  AB810,  Act  709  or  HB275,  Act  621  link  promotion  or  graduation 
to  student  performance  on  the  tests. 

In  March  1979,  however,  the  Louisiana  Board  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  adopted  a  policy  for  a  Literacy  Assessment  Program. 
Support  for  this  policy  came  during  the  1979  regular  session  of  the  State 
legislature  when  Act  750,  Comprehensive  Basic  Education  Act,  was  passed. 
The  Louisiana  Department  of  Education  1s  1n  the  process  of  planning  imple- 
mentation procedures.   Actual  Implementation  1s  .not  expected  to  take  place 
1n  the  near  future. 


Phase  of  implementation.   Tests  1n  reading  were  implemented  in  1977- 
78;  and  tests  in  mathematics  were  Implemented. in  1978-79,  both  on  schedule 
according  to  HB275,  Act  621.   Writing  tests  were  field-tested  during  the 
1978-79  school  year,  and  will  be  fully  implemented  in  1979-80. 


Goals  and  Purposes 

General  goals.   The  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  stated  that  the 
goals  of  Louisiana  public  education  are  to  provide  every  child  with  the 
following: 

(li  Reasonable  mastery  of  the  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic. 

(2)  An  understanding  and  appreciation  for  the  arts,  humanities, 
social,  and  natural  sciences. 
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(3)  An  understanding  of  the  talents  and  limitations  of  each 
Individual;  1n  other  words,  self -awareness. 

(4)  Understanding  of  and  tolerance  for  other  social,  cultural,  and 
ethnic  groups. 

\>  (5)  A  positive  attitude  toward  and  respect  for  learning  and  the  body 
of  knowledge  that  constitutes  human  culture. 

(6)  Responsibility  fqr  and  devotion  to  high  principles  of  citizen- 
ship. 

(7)  Devotion  to  basic  principles  of  good  health  practices. 

(8)  Commitment  to  the  fostering  of  human  creativity. 

(9)  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  full  range  of  vocational 
choices  available  when  schooling  1s  finished. 

(10)  A  commitment  to  the  principle  of  continuing  education  of  a 
kind  that  goes  on  throughout  adult  life. 


Specific  purposes.   The  Educational  Accountability  Program  1s  to: 

(1)  Establish  and  provide  for  the  Implementation  of  a  procedure  for 
the  continuous  Identification,  examination, , and  improvement  of 
the  goals  of  education  1n  the  state; 

(2)  Establish  basic  uniform  statewide  skills  and  concepts  for  each 
grade  level  and  subject  area,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
reading,  writing,  and  mathematics; 

(3)  Identify  performance  objectives  which  will  lead  directly  to 
the  achievement  of  pupil  proficiencies; 

(4)  Develop  evaluation  instruments  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
tests  to  provide  the  evaluation  required; 

(5)  Develop  and  implement  an  overall  evaluation  design  to  provide 
for  continuous  and  comprehensive  review  of  progress  of  pupils 
toward  established  goals  and  objectives,  the  evaluation  to  be 
conducted  by  teaching  staff  members  of  the  school  district  under 
the  direction  of  the  chief  school  administrator  of  the  district; 
and 
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(6)   Provide  for  an  annual  report,  by  the  chief  school  administrator 
of  each  district  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  of  the 
results  of  the  evaluation  of  the  progress  of  pupil  Si  (HB275, 
Act  621).   It  should  be  noted,,  however,  that  1n  actual  practice, 
*  .  1t  1s  the  State  Department  of  Education  which  supplies  the  chief 
,  school  administrator  of  each  district^ with  the  results  of  the 
student  evaluation. 


Competencies 


Act  621  grants  broad  powers  to  the  State  Department  of  Education 
to  Initiate  and  carry  out  the  activities  necessary  to  Implement  the  mini- 
mum competency  program.   Competencies  were  selected  by  an  Advisory  Council 
appointed  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  each  subject  area.  The 
Advisory  Councils  were  responsible  for  the'  development  of  minimum  standards 
1n  reading,  mathematics,  and  writing.   Each  Advisory  Council  consisted  of 
Louisiana  educators  from  the  public  schools,  universities,  and  colleges, 
and  State  Department  of  Education  personnel.   Competencies  were  selected 
through  a  review  of  the  most  frequently  used  text  series  and  national 
standards  (where  available)  to  Identify  a  11st  of  skills  cornnon  to  all 
school  districts  throughout  the  State.   The  skill  definitions  were  then 
revised,  refined,  and  ranked  on  expected  grade  level  mastery  Indicators. 

0 

Content  validity  was  sought  from  two  types  of  consensual  judgments 
by  teachers,  content  area  specialists,  and. measurement  specialists: 


(1)  A  consensus  as  to  the  objectives  involving  demonstration 

of  minimum  skills  deemed  necessary  and  relevant  to  fourth-, 
eighth-,  and  eleventh-grade  Louisiana  student  populations; 

(2)  a  consensus  on  the  adequacy  of  test  items  as  measures  of 
the  skills  which  they  were  constructed  to  measure. 


The  broad  skill  areas  defined  and  adopted  for  each  competency  area- 
reading,  mathematics,  and  writing— are  listed  in  Table  1. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  has 
also  developed  life  skills  out  of  the  competencies  for  grade  11  and 
for  grade  8. 
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TABLE  1 

Skill  Areas  Adopted  1n  Louisiana  for 
Reading,  Mathematics  and  Writing 


Reading 


Readiness  Structural  Analysis 

Vocabulary  Comprehension  and  Study  Skill 

Phonetic  Analysis 


Mathematics  „ 


Computation 
Sets 

Numeration 

Whole  Number  Operations 
Fractions  and  Operations 
Decimals  and  Decimal  Operations 
Percent 


Ratios  and  Proportions 
Squares  and  Square  Roots 
Relations  and  Functions 
Measurement  and  Estimation 
Geometry  , 
Problem  Solving 


Writing 


1)     Types  and  Forms  of  Writing 

Description 
Narration 

Exposition  and  Persuasion 


2)     Writing  Skills 

Handwriting 

Spelling 

Punctuations 

Capitalization 

Language  Structure 

Organization 

Proofreading 
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Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


Standards  1n  the  sense  of  pass/fall  cutoff  scores  have* not  been  set 
1n  Louisiana's  program.   Rather,  the  competencies  that  were  defined  by  the 
Advisory  Councils  represent  what  the  Department  considers  to  be  the  minimum 
or  "core"  skills  1n  each  subject  area.   Mastery  of  every  competency  objec- 
tive 1s  defined  1n  performance  terms,  and  the  Department  stresses  that 
these  objectives .should  be  taught  and  mastered  by  the  years  Indicated,  and 
1n  the  years  succeeding' assessment.  >' 

Since  test  scores  are  reported <1n  terms  of  an  average  percent  correct, 
data  1s  used  for -Informational  purppses  only.  ,The  department  Intends  to 
examine  assessment  data  within  three  years  of  the  program's  Inception  and 
make  decisions  about  setting  standards  at  that  time. 

v  *  « 

r. 

/  .  ' 

» 

Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

» 

Statewide  reading  and  mathematics  tests  are' administered  every  fall 
to  students  1n  grades  4,  8,  and  11.   Writing  tests  will  be  administered 
*  In  the  same  grades  during  the  1979-80  school  year. 

Grande  levels  for  testing  were  established  by^he  Superintendent  of 
Education  1n  accordance  with  Act  621.   The  reasons-^ehlnid  the  grade  selec- 
tion are  that  grade  4  marks  the  end  of  the  primary  grades,  grade  8  marks 
the  ;last  year  before  bign  school  credits  are  earned,  and  grade  11,  while 
nearly  at  the  end  of  high  school,  permits  one  year  for  remediation 
if  it  1s  needed. 


Test  Instruments 


Louisiana  criterion-referenced  tests  have  been  developed  to  assess 
the  SKills  established  for  reading,  mathematics,  and  writing  by  the 
Advisory  Councils.   The  tests  are  entitled:    The  Louisiana  Assessment 
cf  Reading,  Mathematics,  and  Writing. 

Intran  Corporation  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  selected  and  reviewed 
test  items  and  published  the  Louisiana  tests.   The  contractor  developed 
objectives  on  the  basis  of  consultations  and  reviews  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  Advisory  Council  specialists  about  the  nature 
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of  the  population,  the  purposes  of  the  objectives,  and  the  types  of  skills 
or  domains  considered  desirable.   The  Advisory  Councils  and  specialists 
1n  the  State  Department  of  Education  then  chose  the  test  objectives  which 
measure  minimum  competency  1n  reading  and  mathematics*   Intran  test  item 
writers  developed  test  Hems  based  on  these  specifications,  and  the 
Louisiana  Advisory  Councils  reviewed  them  for  relevance  to  the  objectives 
and  appropriateness  for  the  various  grade  levels  and  student  populations. 
After  the  Incorporation  of  suggested  revisions,  the  Items  were  finally 
approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Education* 

There  are  20  objectives  per  subject  area  test,  each  measured  by  four 
multiple-choice  Items.   The  writing  test,  developed  by  National  Testing 
Service  (NTS),  consists  of-  an  objective  and  an  open-ended  form.   There  is 
one  tect  form  per  grade  level  and  tests  require  90  minutes  per  basic  skill 
area  for  administration. 

,  Test  Item  tryouts  for  mathematics  and  reading  were  conducted  on  a  5% 
sample  of  all  Louisiana  students.   A  differently  stratified  5%  sample  was 
used  to  try  out  the  writing  Items.   Committees  established  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  both  reviewed  the  test  items  for  sexual  and  racial 
bias  and  examined  field  test  results  for  possible  discrimination  1n  favor 
of  or  against  certain  population  subgroups.   As  of  1978-79,  both  the  read- 
ing and  mathematics  tests  were  1n  place';  the  writing  test  1s  currently 
'being  revised  on  the  basis. of  field  test  results  and  will  be  administered 
in  the  1979-80  school  year. 


Test  Administration 

School  administrators  and  counselors  administer  the  tests  at  the 
secondary  level;  classroom  teachers  administer  the  tests  at  the  elementary 
level.    The  State  Department  of  Education  assessment  staff  trained  one  per- 
son in  each  parish  as  a  coordinator.   The  parish  coordinator  then  trained, 
one  coordinator  per  school  who  in  turn  trained  all  the  other  teachers  in 
the  school  to  administer  the  tests.    Parental  permission  is  not  necessary 
for  the  tests. 

Tests  are  secure  but  the  security  procedures  are  not  foolproof. 
However,  since  test  results  do  not  affect  individual  students,  security 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  major  concern.    The  contractor  handles  exception 
forms.   Absenteeism  is  low,  and  there  is  no  makeup  testing. 

Tests  are  given  over  a  period  of  three  days.   One  day  is  devoted 
to  each  subject  area  (reading,  writing,  mathematics).   There  is  also 
.  a  practice  test  for  the  fourth-graders  on  the  first  day  of  testing. 
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Scoring  and  Analysis 


The  1977-78  reaoMng^feest  was-  sewed -by  Westlnghouse  Learning  Corpora- 
tion.  Both  the  reading  and  mathematics  tests  for  1978-79  were  scored  by 
Multi-Media  Associates,  under  contract  to  the  Department  of  Education. 
For  the  1979-80  program,  with  the  exception  of  the  open-ended,  questions, 
writing  objective  Items  will  also  be-  scored  by  this  contractor.    In  order 
to  score  the  open-ended  writing  Items,  the  Department,  in  cooperation  with 
Louisiana  Tech  University,  held  a  three-week  summer  workshop  to  train  35 
Louisiana  classroom  teachers  1n  National  Testing  Service  scoring  proce- 
dures. , 

Test  scoring  and  data  analysis  by  the  contractor  take  approximately 
"two  months  to  complete.   Scores  are  reported  solely  1n  terms  of  average 
percent  correct  per  objective,  per  domain,  and  total  test. 

\       Scores  are  reported  for  .individual  students  and  summarized  by 
School,  parish,  and  State.   Reporting  on  the  basis  of  ethnic  subgroups 
<ir  sex  1s  done  only  1n  the  State  Summary.   Legislative  and  technical, 
reports  describing  the  program  and  reports  of  test  results  are  produced 
and  distributed. 

\  ■  : 

\  * 

\ 
\ 

Report  1  ng/D  1  s.semi  n  at  1  on 


The  school  board  of  each  parish  receives  an  annual  report  of  assess- 
ment results  starting  with  the  1978-79  year.   The  same  report  isNon  file 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Education.   The  State  Superintendent  must  also 
make  in  annual  report  of  the  assessment  results.   The  State  Department  of 
Education  prepares  and  submits  an  annual  report  to  each  local  school  dis- 
trict and  to  the  Education  Committees  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 
These  reports  present  an  analysis  of  results  and  test  scores  by  local 
school  ^district. 

All  student  scores,  average  scores  for  classes  or  schools,  and  aver- 
age scores  for  local  districts  are  exempt  from  the  Public  Records  Act. 
School  boards  are  not  allowed  to  identify  Individual  students,  classes, 
or. teachers.   All  test  scores  released  to  the  public  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  complete  analysis  of  socioeconomic  factors  beyond  the  control  of 
the  schooj  which  have  an  affect  on  student  scores. 

Reporting  is  done  by  grade  level  and  subject  area.   The  audience 
for  reports  consists  of  legislators,  local  school  boards,  the' State  Board 
of  Education,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  colleges  of  education, 
parents,  administrators,  teachers,  and  students. 
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Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 

i  ■ 

•  * 

Consequences  to  students.   The  minimum  standards  for  graduation  and 
promotion  developed  at  the  State  level  have  no%  yet  been  tied  to  the 
promotion  and.  graduation  policies  of  the 'local  education  agencies.  Thus 
fa&,  testing  has*|o' Immediate  consequences  for  students. 

Consequences  to  programs.   From  tfnie  to^tlme  the  Superintendent 
of  Education 'may  decide  that  . the  Department  of  Education  shall  conduct 
studies  of 'the. effectiveness  of  other  courses,   HB275,  Act  621  also 
provides  for  teacher 'and  school  assessment  and  evaluation.   The  State 
Department  of  Education  1s  currently  working  on  State  curriculum  guides 
which  are  to  be  based  on  the  minimum. standards  established  for  reading, 
writing,  and  mathematics. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations  . 

Future  provisions  for  special' populations  have  not  yet, been  deter- 
mined. To  elate,  all  special  education  students  are  expected  to  partici- 
pate 1n  the  regular  testing  program.   Special  .test  forms  have,  however, 
been  developed  for  deaf  and  blind  students.  •  Results  for  students  jn  the 
gifted  and  talented  categories,  and  those  1n  speech  therapy,  are  reported 
with  those  for  the  regular  education  population.   All  other  special 
education  categories  are  reported  separately. 


Program  Resources  and-  Costs 


General  program  staffing.    The  program  is  run  by  the  assessment  staff 
of  the  State  Department  ot  Lducation  which  consists  of  four  fulltime  pro- 
fessionals and  two  full-time  clerical  staff,  who  work  with  the  curriculum 
staff  to  develop  standards  and  review  items. 


Approximate  costs  and  funding  sources.  The  cost  for  development 
of  tests  by  Intran  and  the  Advisory  Councils  and  the  training  for  the 
scoring  of  the  writing  sample  was  approximately  $160,000;  th'iswas  a 
one-time  expense,  The  annual  State  budget  for  the  program  runs  about 
$500,000  for  staff  and  contracts;  this,  is  subject  to  change  from  year 
to  year. 
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Program  Evaluation  •  ,  *  ; 

No  evaluations  of  the  Louisiana  program  have  been  conducted  to  date 
and  are  anticipated. 


Future  Directions 


to 


It  1s  anticipated  that  the  Louisiana  State  Assessment  will  continue 
to  'assess  students  In  grades  4 >  8,  and  11  1n  the  basic  skill  areas  of 
reading,  writing,  and  mathematics.   Future. expansion  or  modification 
of  the  program  1*s  not  anticipated  at  this  time. 


\ 


.  x. 
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Competency  testing  1n  Maine  1s  currently  under  development^  local 
school  districts  with  technical  assistance  provided  in  two  ways  by  the 
Department  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Services.   First,  the  local  district 
planning  will  build  upon  data  gathered  as  a  result  of  Department  activities 
that  Include:    (1)  a  one-time  assessment  of  basic  skills  measuring  reading, 
writing,  and  mathematics  1n  the  eleventh  grade  reported  1n  1978;  (2)  a 
study  to  set  standards  for  the  assessment  data;  (.3)  a  survey  and  hearings 
to  document  public  opinion  about  the  nature  of  and  responsibility  for 
goals,  objectives,  and  standards  for  a  student  In  Maine.   Second,  the 
Department  engaged  1n  the  design  of  a  Model  Educational  Planning  and  Eval- 
uation System  (MtPES)  to  assist  local  school  districts  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive set  of  goals,  objectives,  and  performance  standards  *   Nine  model 
districts  are  to  participate  In  a  tjryout  of  MEPES  during  the  1979-80  acade- 
mic year.  Therefore,  this  report  will  concentrate  on  the  data  already 
gathered  by  the  Department.   These  data  are  Important  because  they  repre- 
sent the  information  that  the  Dppartment  and  its  advisors,  the  Citizens' 
Committee  on  Basic  Skills,  considered  relevant  to  the  planning  of  basic 
skills  requirements  for  high  school  students.   They  also  serve,  as  indica- 
tors of  possible  future  assessment  activities  on  the  part  of  local  dis- 
tricts. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 


Policy  history.    The  concern  for  measuring  the  competency  of  students 
in  key  skill  areas  has  a  long  history  in  Maine.   The  State  has  systemati- 
cally documented  the  performance  of  its  Students  since  1970.    An  under- 
standing of  current  events  depends  upon  these  earlier  activities. 

In  1970,  the  first  of  a  series  of  yearly  statewide  assessments  of 
student  performance  occurred.   The  assessment  was  patterned  closely  upon 
the  objectives,  items,  and  probability  sampling  procedures  developed  by 
the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP).   Ten  subject 
areas  had  been  assessed  by  1977,  including  reading,  writing,  mathematics, 
science,  citizenship,  and  career  and  occupational  development.  The 
assessment  was  conducted  using  a  statewide  probability  sample  of  students 
at  each  of  three  age  levels  (11-,  13-,  17-year-olds).   Maine  educators 
selected  objectives  and  items  from  existing  sources,  primarily  NAEP,  to 
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reflect  the  content  considered  important  for  students  in  the  State.  The 
tests  were  administered  by  special  test  administrators  to  small  groups  of 
students  1n  the  schools.   Student  performance  on  Individual  test  Items, 
and  on  those  Hems  associated  with  one  objective  were  analyzed  by  State, 
region,  home,  school,  and  student  characteristics.   Summary,  interpretive, 
and  technical  reports  were  developed  for  educators  1n  the  local  districts 
and  at  the  universities  to  use  1n  planning  programs  for  students  and  for 
teacher  trainees.  This  assessment  program  1s  known  as  the  Maine  Assess- 
ment of  Educational  Progress  (MAEP). 

In  1975,  the  State  Board  of  Education  formed  the  Task  Force  on  High 
School  Diploma  Competencies  and  charged  it  with  considering  the  appropri- 
ateness of  a  competency-based  approach  to  graduation  from  high  school. 
The  Task  Force  reported  to  the  Board  1n  1977,  and  recommended  that: 


(1)  a  competency  approach  be  required  for  awarding  diplomas  and 
Incorporated  in  basic  school  approval; 

(2)  meeting  minimum  competency  levels  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
graduation  requirements; 

(3)  the  Department  develop  a  nonmandated  plan  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  implementing  the  competency  approach; 

(4)  districts  not  wanting  to  adopt  the  State  plan  may  submit  their 
own  plans  for  approval; 

(5)  tests  for  attainment  of  minimum  competency  levels  be  adminis- 
tered no  later  than  the  ninth  grade; 

(6)  only  students  who  have  attained  minimum  competency  levels  and 
all  other  requirements  be  eligible  to  receive  a  diploma. 


The  Board  did  not  act  immediately  on  these  recommendations,  however,  but 
chose  to  withhold  action  pending  the  completion  of  legislative  action. 

In  1977  LD734  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  to  establish  new  high 
school  diploma  requirements  that  included  the  provisions  for  testing  and 
remedial  programs.    After  public  hearings,  a  nrw  bill  was  drafted  (LD1810), 
entitled  An  Act  to  Establish  an  Assessment  of  Student  Performance  in  the 
Basic  Skills,  which  required  a  one-time  assessment  of  student  performance 
in  basic  skills  "such  as  reading,  writing,  and  everyday  arithmetic."  The 
legislature  considered  the  acquisition  of  these  skills  before  high  school 
graduation  a  matter  of  vital  importance.    Consequently,  the  results  of  the 
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assessment  were  intended  to  assist  in  formulating  future  educational 
policies  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  Maine  students  with  respect  to  these 
skills. 

The  act  directed  the  Commissioner  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Ser- 
vices to: 


(1)  obtain  a  "broad  consensus  of  the  views  of  Maine  citizens"  on 
the  basic  skills  by  means  of  opinion  surveys,  public  hearings, 
or  any  other  measures  he  may  consider  necessary; 

(2)  empanel  a  Citizens'  Committee  consisting  of  representatives 
from  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Joint  Standing  Committee 
on  Education,  the  Maine  Education  Council,  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, and  the  general  public  to  assist  in  this  task; 

(3)  prepare  assessment  materials,  with  the  advice  of  experts  in 
testing,  to  measure  student  performance  levels  in  the  basic 
skill  areas  established  as  a  result  of  the  Commissioner's 
survey  of  public  opinion. 


The  assessment  was  to  take  place  before  January  1,  1978  and  be  reported 
to  the  legislature  by  February  1,  1978.   The  major  portion  of  this  program 
description  discusses  the  activities  resulting  from  the  legislation. 

Another  activity  initiated  1n  1977  and  scheduled  for  completion  in 
1980  was  the  development  of  competency  statements.   The  Department's  Cur- 
riculum Division  formed  committees  of  both  local  school  district  and  uni- 
versity personnel  to  define  competencies  for  Maine  students  1n  reading, 
mathematics,  writing,  social  studies,  health  and  physical  fitness,  and 
consumer  awareness.   The  statements  will  be  distributed  to  schools  when 
they  are  completed. 

On  June  14,  1978,  the  Board  of* Education  adopted  a  policy  entitled 
The  Evaluation  of  Student  Performance.   The  policy  confirmed  the  principle 
that  Maine  students  should  expect  "high-quality  Instructional  programs. 
.  .  .   Further,  the  Board  supports  the  premise  that  the  determination 
of  the  specific  educational  goals  and  objectives  in  which  students  are 
expected  to  attain  proficiency  should  be  locally  determined.    Such  goals, 
objectives,  and  performance  standards  should  be  designed  so  as  to  Insure 
that  satisfactory  achievement  by  students  would  enable  them  to  progress 
through  and  exit  from  the  educational  system  as  well  prepared  as  possible 
to  meet  the  expectations  fOr  adult  life"  (SBE,  1978).    The  policy,  there- 
fore, directs  that  competencies  be  defined  and  performance  standards  set 
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for  all  students.   This  is  analogous  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Task 
Force.   However,  the  method  of  Implementing  this  policy  was  Influenced 
by  the  data  gathered  during  the  studies  conducted  to,  comply  with  LD1810. 
The  Board  required  that: 


(1)  each  school  system  in  Maine  adopt  a  comprehensive  plan  of  edu- 
cational goals,  objectives,  performance  standards,  and  an  eval- 
uation system  that  is  responsive  to  the  local  unit's  learning 
expectations  not  later  than  July  1,  ..982. 

(2)  the  Department  develop  and  carry  cut  an  activity  plan  that  will 
allow  for  a  maximum  amount  of  technical  assistance  and  support 
to  the  local  units,  within  the  limits  of  available  resources, 
during  the  period  of  implementation  of  this  policy  (SBE,  1978). 


The  Board  policy  is  now  being  carried  out. 


Phase  of  implementation.   The  design  of  minimum  competency  testing 
will  be  the  result  of  a  multi-year  planning  phase  which  will  build  upon 
the  experience  gained  by  the  Department  and  the  local  districts  as  a 
result  of  the  Maine  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.   The  initial 
stage,  which  has  been  completed,  consisted  of  the  Maine  Assessment  of 
Basic  Skills  and  the  related  activities  required  by  LD1810. 

Two  additional  activities  are  underlay.   First,  the  Department's 
Curriculum  Division  has 'formed  committees  of  local  school  district  and 
university  personnel  to  define  the  competencies  in  reading,  mathematics, 
writing,  social  studies,  health  and  physical  fitness,  and  consumer  aware- 
ness.  These  competencies  will  be  available  in  1980.    Second,  in  response 
to  the  Board's  policy  statement,  the  Department  has  begun  to  develop  a 
Model  Education  Planning  and  Evaluation  System. 


Goals  and  Purposes 

♦ 

General  goals.   The  Maine  Assessment  of  Basic  Skills  was  designed 
to  provide  the  State  legislature,  the  Department,  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts with  comprehensive  Information  about  student  performance  in  the 
basic  ski  1 Ts  in  order  to  determine  the  critical  educational  needs  in 
Maine.   The  legislative  act,  which  outlines  the  general  goals  to  be 
accomplished,  stipulates  that: 
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(X)  every  child  learn  certain  basic  skills  such  as  reading,  writing, 
and  the  everyday  use  of  arithmetic  prior  to  graduation  from  high 
school; 

(2)  the  learning  of  these  basic  skills,  the  successful  completion 
of  certain  courses  and  the  recommendations  of  educators  should 
all  be  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  awarding  of  high  school 
diplomas;  and 

(3)  1t  is  the  Intent  of  the  legislature  to  implement  an  assessment 
of  student  performance. in  the  basic  skills  to  provide  a  founda- 
tion of  information  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  policy  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  children. 


Competencies 


Competencies  for  the  Maine  Assessment  of  Basic  Skills  were  selected 
by  the  Citizens'  Committee  with  the  technical  assistance  of  the  Department 
of  Educational  and  Cultural  Services  and  National  Evaluation  Systems  (NES) 
The  Committee  was  composed  of  13  members;  two  each  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  (only  three  were 
actually  appointed),  and  the  other  members  were  drawn  from  the  State  legis- 
lature, the  Maine  Education  Council,  the  State  School  Boards  Association, 
the  State  Elementary  and  Secondary  Principals  Organization,  and  the  Maine 
Teachers  Association  (which  included  elementary  and  secondary  teachers). 
This  Committee  was  charged  with  identifying  competencies  in  reading,  math- 
ematics, and  writing,  the  three  areas  mandated  for  the  assessment.   A  list 
of  competencies  in  each  area  was  compiled  from  materials  provided  by  the 
National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP),  several  federally 
funded  projects  (for  example,  the  Atlanta  Assessment  Project),  and  other 
materials  collected  by  NES.    The  list  was  then  presented  to  the  Committee 
for  its  selection  of  the  final  set  of  competencies.    For  each  skill  a^ea, 
several  broad  objectives  were  selected;  then  more  detailed,  operational, 
measurable  objectives  were  associated  with  each  broad  objective.   All  of 
the  objectives  are  presented  in  Table  1. 
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TABLE  1 

*  • 

Competencies  measured  1n  the  Maine  Assessment  of  Basic  Skills 

Reading 

•  (1)   Comprehends  what  is  read.   Comprehends  the  meaning  of  sentences 
and  paragraphs,  as  well  as  recognizing  paraphrases  of  what  1s 
read. 

(2)  Analyzes  what  is. read.    Identifies  the  main  theme  1n  a  passage. 

(3)  usee  what  is  read.   Follows  written  directions;  obtains  Infor- 
mation efficiently.  •  . 

(4)  Reasons  logically  from  what  is  read.   Draws  appropriate  1nfer- 
~  om  what  Is 


ences  from  what  Is  read. 


Mathematics 


(1)  Understands  concepts  of  numbers  and  numeration  systems.  Under- 
stands place,  value,  rounding.,  and  concepts  of  greater  than  and 
less  than.  » 

(2)  Computes  with  whole  numbers,  fractions,  and  decimals.  Adds, 
subtracts,  multiplies,  and  divides. 

(3)  Understands  basic  mathematical  processes.   Knows  common  mathe- 
matical formulas  and  knows  operations  needed  to  solve  common 
problems. 

(4)  Solves  mathematical  problems.    Solves  one-  and  two-step  word 
problems. 

(5)  Solves  mathematical  problems  i#  a  consumer  con.text.  Solves  word 
problems  involving  money. 

(6)  Understands  measurement  and  geometric  units.  Knows  conventional 
and  metric  systems  and  can  make  conversions  within  a  measurement 
system. 


Writing 


Demonstrates  the  ability  to  write  in  a  social  and  business  context, 
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Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


Although  standards  were  not  set  when  the  competencies  were  Identi- 
fied, the  Citizens  Committee  was  able  to  make  recommendations  on  compe- 
tency performance  levels  based  upon  Information  collected  1n  a  Benchmark 
Study,  carried  out  as  part  of  the  Maine  Assessment  of  Basic  Skills  to 
provide  a  framework  for  Interpreting  assessment  results.   For  the  Bench- 
mark Study,  a  sample  of  300  high  school  teachers  1n  each  subject  area 
(reading,  mathematics,  and  writing)  participated.    Teachers  selected  by  . 
each  high  school  test  coordinator  reviewed  each  test  Item  1n  their  subject 
area  and  made  two  judgments:    (1)  the  percentage  of  Maine  eleventh-graders 
they  expected  to  answer  the  Item  correctly;  and  (2)  the  validity  of  the 
Item  as  the  measure  of  a  baste  skill.   The  second  judgment  was  requested 
to  assist  the  Department  and  the  Citizens'  Committee  1n  refining  their 
definition  of  "basic  'skills."   Approximately  80%  of  the  teachers  sampled 
1n  each  area  returned  completed  surveys. 

After  the  contractor  tabulated  the  responses  to  the  survey,  the 
results  were  presented  to  a  group  of  content  specialists  selected  by  the 
Department.   This  group  was  called  the  Benchmark  Panel  and  held  separate 
meetings  for  each  subject  matter  area.   Panel  members*  tasks  were  to  reach 
oconsensus  about  the  expected  level  of  performance  and  to  decide  whether 
the  Item  measured  a  basic  skill.   The  consensus  was  defined  as  two-thirds 
agreement  of  panel  members.   The  levels  of  expected  performance  became  the 
standard  against  which  the  actual  performances  of  students  on  a  statewide 
basis  were  compared. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 


The  Maine  Assessment  of  Basic  Skills  occurred  during  the  last  week 
of  November  1977.   At  this  time,  all  eleventh-grade  students  were  tested 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  identified  as  "educable  mentally 
retarded,"  and  those  who  were  handicapped  in  such  a  way  that  they  could 
not  respond  to  the  paper  and  pencil  version  of  the  test  without  assis- 
tance.   Census  testing  was  mandated  to  provide  information  to  all  local 
school  districts.    In  both' public  and  private  schools,  a  total  of  18,184 
eleventh-grade  students  were  eliglible  for  testing.    For  reasons  such  as 
chronic  truancy,  illness,  and  ineligibility,  about  500  students  were  not 
tested. 

In  addition  to  the  assessment  at  the  eleventh-grade  level,  a  sample 
of  eighth-grade  students  was  tested  to  obtain  information  compatible  with 
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the  Maine  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  and  to  compare  the  perfor- 
mance of  eleventh-graders  with  that  of  eighth-graders.  The  eighth-grade  • 
sample  consisted  of  about  1,000  students  and  was  stratified  by  region  and 
size  of  community.  The  results  for-the  eighth-grade  students  were  avail- 
able at  the  same  time  as  those  for  the  eleventh-grade  students. 


Test  Instruments 


A  three-part  test  was  used  to  measure  the  performance  of  students  1n 
grades  8  and  11.   WorMng  1n  cooperation  with  the  Department  and  NES,  the 
Citizens'  Committee  Wu,,  responsible  for  choosing  specific  test  questions 
from  a  set  of  test  Items  which  matched  each  of  the  selected  objectives  1n  ' 
reading,  mathematics,  and  writing.   The  set  of  objectives  and  their  related 
Items  was  organized  by  NES,  which  drew  the  materials  from  several  sources, 
Including  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  federally  funded 
projects,  and  Us  own  bank  of  Items.   However,  the  final  selection  was  made 
predominantly  from  materials  developed  by  NAEP.   All  of  the  Items,  were  con- 
sidered to  be  criterion-referenced. 

The  tests  consisted  primarily  of  multiple-choice  Items.   For  reading, 
58  1$ems  were  selected;  for  mathematics,  74  Items;  and  for  writing,  four 
Items.    In  addition  to  the  multiple-choice  Items  for  writing,  three  open- 
ended  Items  were  selected.   These  Items  asked  the  students  to:  '(1)  fill 
out  an  application  blank,  (2)  order  a  pair  of  sea  horses  through  the  mall, 
and  (3)  describe  a  traffic  accident.   A  separate  answer  sheet  was  developed 
for  the  reading  and  mathematics  Items  which  made  up  one  booklet.   The  writ- 
ing Items  and  thelV  related  responses  Were  recorded  1n  a  separate  booklet. 

The  Citizens'  Committee  also  requested  that  Information  be  collected 
about  student,  home,  and  school  variables  which  could  be  analyzed  to  deter- 
mine their  relationship  to  student  performance  on  the  basic  skills  tests. 
The  test  booklet  for  reading  and  mathematics  Included  14  additional  ques- 
tions to  measure  such  variables  as  the  sex  of  the  student,  whether  a  lan- 
guage other  than  English  was  spoken  in  the  student's  home,  and  student 
attitudes  toward  school.   For  eleventh-grade  students  only,  two  questions 
were  developed  which  gathered  information  about  program  enrollment  (e.g., 
college  preparatory  vs.  agricultural  vs.  business),  and  the  number  of 
mathematics  courses  taken. 

Because  the  test  items  all  were  developed  and  reviewed  by  the  orig- 
inal developer,  no  formal  screening  for  bias  was  undertaken  by  the  Citi- 
zens' Committee.   The  Benchmark  Panel  reviewed  the  Items  after  they  had 
been  selected  and  administered  to  verify  that  each  item  measured  a  basic, 
skill.   This  information  was  used  during  the  analysis  of  the  test  results.. 
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Test  Administration  ' 

The  Board  of  Education  asked'each  local  district  to  appoint  one 
person  at  each  grade  level  to  act  as  a  test  coordinator  who  was  to  be 
responsible  for  scheduling  test  sessions,  for  appointing  proctors  for 
the  test  sessions,  and  for  supervising  all  other  aspects  of  testing  1n  • 
the  district. 

Five  test  coordinators'  workshops  were  held  throughout  the  State; 
To  standardize  the  testing  sessions,  test, coordinators  were  told- to  sched- 
ule one  three-hour  session  as -the  time  necessary  to  read  Instructions,  to 
-administer  the.,student  questionnaire,  and  to  administer  the  three  basic  t 
skills  subtests.  " 

Parental  permission  for  the  test  was  required  only  when  called  for 
by  local  district  policy.   Testing  sessions  were  held  1n  145  high  schools, 
89  iunlor  high  schools,  and  five  regional  adult  education  centers. 


Scoring  and  Analysis 


Scoring  followed  the  procedures  developed  by  the  original  writers  of* 
the  test  items.   For  multiple-choice  'Hems,  the  .scoring  was  a  comparison 
of  the  response  selected  by  the  student  against  the  response  keyed  as  cor- 
rect.  The  open-ended  test  Items  1n  writing  were  scored  by  the  contractor 
following  the  procedures  developed  by  NAEP,  the  source  for  all  three  Items; 
The  scoring  criteria  for  the  three  Items  focused  primarily  on  whether  the 
student  provided  the  Information  called  for.   The  most  extensive  amount  of 
Information  was  required  by  the  question  which  asked  students  to  fill  out 
an  application  blank.   Students  had  to  fill  in  seven  parts  of  Information 
accurately,  Including:    (1)  name;  (2)  student  address;  (3)  dty,  county, 
and  state;  (4)  date  of  birth;  (5)  sex;  (6)  height,  weight,  hair  and  eye  . 
color;  and  (7)  the  date.   A  student  received  a  score  of  five  if  five  sub- 
parts of  the  seven  parts  were  completed  correctly.    Ordering  sea  horses- 
required  two  parts  of  information;  describing  a  traffic  accident  required 
five  parts  of  information.   Results  for  these  items  were  integrated  before 
analysis  with  results  from  the  multiple-choice  questions  in  writing,  read- 
ing, and  mathematics.  . 

« The  analysis  of  the  results  was  directed  at  five  major  audiences: 
(1)  the  legislature,  (2)  the  Department,  (3)  administrators,  (4)  teachers, 
and  (5)  students.    However,  the  primary  audience  for  the  study  was  the 
legislature. 
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For  the  legislature,  the  State  results  were  summarized  1n  each  of 
the  three  basic  skills  areas.  The  average  achievement  and  the  range  of 
achievement  was  an  overall  estimate  of  the  performance  of  the  students 
1n  reading,  mathematics,  -and  writing.   In  reading  and  mathematics,  where 
all  Items  were  multiple-choice  and  were  related  to  specific  objectives, 
the  results  were  reported  by  the  percent  correct  both  for  the  total  skill 
area  and  also  for  each  of  the  objectives.    In  addition,  the  performance  of 
eleventh-grade  students  was  presented  1n  histograms  which  also  presented 
the  performance  of  the  eighth-grade  students  for  comparison.  Therefore, 
the  legislature  had  a  picture  of  the  performance  of  eleventh-  and  eighth- 
graders  by  skill  area  and  by  objective  for  reading  and  mathematics.  A 
cumulative  distribution  of  the  percentage  of  Items  answered  correctly  for 
students  1n  grades  J  and  11  was  also  provided.   Therefore,  the  legislature 
could  determine  the  total  percentage  of  students  who  scored  at  or  below 
a  particular  percent  correct. 

In  writing,  results  for  only  seven  items  were  reported  (three  were 
open-ended  Items).   These  results  were  presented  1n  terms  of  the  percent 
answering  the  Item  correctly  for  the  multiple-choice  items,  and  the  per- 
cent answering  zero  to  the  maximum  number  of  parts  correctly  for  each  of 
the  open-ended  Items.   The  results  for  students  1n  grades  8  andxll  were 
presented  separately.  1  \ 

In  addition,  the  statewide  performance  in  each,  of  the  three  skill 
areas  for  both  eighth-  and  eleventh-grade  students  was  presented  according 
to  categories  established  by  responses  to  the  quest tons  on  the  student 
questionnaire.  0 

Because  many  of  the  items  on  the  Maine  Assessment  of  Basic  Skills 
test  had  been  developed  and  used  in  previous  NAEP  assessments,  and  some 
items  had  been  previously  used  1n  earlier-MAEP  assessments,  1t  was  pos- 
sible to  compare  student  achievement  onj  various  levels  with  national, 
regional,  and  longitudinal  data.   The  performance  of  Maine  eighth-  and 
eleventh-graders  was  compared  to  the  performance  of  samples  of  13-  and 
17-year-old  students  in  the  nation  and  in  the  Northeast  region.   The  com- 
parison was  made  only  for  those  items  which  were  drawn  from  NAEP  materials 
and  administered  by  NAEP  to  the  same  age  groups  nationwide,  to  determine 
whether  students  in  Maine  scored  the  same  as,  higher,  or  lower  than 
students  in  the  comparison  group*  • 

Because  Maine  had  assessment  results  in  reading,  mathematics,  and 
writing  from  previous  years  of  the  MAE.P  study,  longitudinal  comparisons 
of  results  were  possible.    In.  particular,  the  MAEP  results  for  writing, 
reading,  and  mathematics  in  19/2,  1973,  and  1975  were  compared.-  These 
data  present  information  not  generally  available  irt  similar  assessment 
programs. 
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As  mentioned  earlier,  a  Benchmark  Study  was  conducted.   This  study 
collected  Information  conceding  the  expectations  of  teachers  1n  each  of 
the  three  basic  skill  areas  concerning  the  expected  percentage  of  Maine 
eleventh-grade  students  who  would  answer. each  Item  correctly.  These 
results  werA  also  presented  to.  the  legislature. 

Two  additional  analyses  of  Information  were  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature.  The  first  was  an  analysis  of  the  percentages  of  eighth-grade  and 
eleventh-grade  students  choosing  each  response  option  on  the  student  ques- 
tionnaire.  The  questions  on  the  student  questionnaire  were  grouped  Into 
the  categories  of  student  attitudes,  school  variables,  and  home  variables. 

The  second i analysis  presented  to  the  legislature  Involved  Information 
collected  1n  a  Diploma  Survey  and  1n  public  hearings.   For  the  Diploma  Sur- 
vey, a  questionnaire  was  mailed' to  a  sample  consisting  of  500  parents  and 
250  community  leaders;  24%  'of  the  parents-  and  31%  of  the  community  leaders 
filled  out  and  returned  the  survey  Instruments.   Analysis  revealed  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  respondents  believed  that  Maine  high  School  graduates 
lacked  the  skills  necessary  to  succeed  1n  adult  life.   Respondents  agreed 
overwhelmingly  that  skills  1n  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  were  those 
which  should  be  tested  1f  students  were,  in  the  future,  required  to  pass 
a  standardized  test  to  receive  a  high  school  diploma.   However,  1n  their 
answers  to  the  question  of  who  should  assume  responsibility  for  setting 
statewide  standards  for  high  school  graduation,  the  respondents  displayed 
agreement  on  only  one  point:    less  than  2%  believed  that  any  one  agency  / 
should  have  this  responsibility.    Instead,  those  surveyed  suggested  that  / 
such  groups  as  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Department  of  Education,  local 
school  boards,  and  the  teachers  and  principals  of  local -districts  should 
participate  in  setting  the  statewide  graduation  requirements.   Only  10% 
believed  that  the  local  town  government -should  have  a  voice  in  establish- 
ing the  graduation  requirements,  and  only  13%  held  the  view  that  the 
State  legislature  should  be  so  involved. 

The  results  of  the  Diploma  Survey  were  augmented  in  November  1977 
by  information  gathered  at  pub  1  ic' hearings  held  at  five  different  sites.; 
Although  public  attendance  was  light,  the  testimony  at  these  hearings  . 
disclosed  that  the  public  had  certain  concerns  about  student  achievement 
in  the  basic  skills.    Some  members  of  the  public  held  the  view  that  high 
school  graduates  entering  business  and  industry  seemed  unable  to  apply 
their  skills  in  a  work  situation,  perhaps  because  the  students  did  not 
make  the  necessary  connection  between  their  studies  and  the  demands  of 
adult  life.   On  the  issue  of  establishing  high  school  graduation  require- 
ments, the  public  discussion  indicated  that  the  resultant  clarification 
of  objectives  might  be  beneficial  to  students.   On  the  other  hand,  some 
members  of  the  public  expressed  the  view  that  the  establishment  of  mini- 
mum standards  might  have  an  adverse  effect  in  that  the  minimum  standards 
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(night  evolve  into  maximums  and  thereby  lower  the  level  of  student  achieve- 
ment.  Public  opinion  was,  however,  united  1n  the  view  that  local  school 
districts  should  Rave  the  power  to  establish  standards  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  assessing  student  performance.  Many  of  the  participants  also 
believed  that  the  State  .should  supply  the  local  districts  with  guidance 
and  technical  assistance  as  necessary  to  carry  out  these  activities. 

The  legislature,  therefore,  had  a  wealth  of  Information  concerning 
achievement,  attitudes  of  students,  and  attitudes  of  the  public  concern- 
ing minimum  competency  testing  programs.  .This  information  was  reported 
directly  to. the  legislature  by  the  Department ' and  the  contractor. 

The  Department  school  administrations  and  teachers  were  provided 
with  all  of  the  Information  that  went  to  the  legislature  and  the  added 
Information  produced  1n  detailed  computer-generated  reports.    In  these  \ 
reports,  the  performance  of  students  on  each  Item  was  reported.  Each 
Item  was  reported  1n  terms  of  the  percent  correct  for  each  alternative. 
In  addition,  an  analysis  of  the' percent  correct  on  each  Item  by  each  of 
the  major  reporting  groups*  available  was- produced.   Further,  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  results  for  each  objective  for  each  grade  showed  the-p- 
value,  the  standard  error  of  the^p-value,  the  group  effect,  the  standard 
error  of  the  group  effect,  the  sample  size,  the  reporting  groups,  and  a 
histogram  of  the'p-value  for  each  of  the  reporting  groups.   This  Infor- 
mation was  generated  for  both  grade  levels  and  across  all  objectives. 

'    Finally  reports  were  generated  for.teachers  which  listed  all  of 
their  students  and  the  percent  of  items  associated  with  each  objective 
that  the  students  1n  each  class  answered  correctly.   Teachers  received, 
a  printed  11st  of  the  objectives  with  the  number  of  Items  associated  with 
that  objective,  the  average  number  of  Items  answered  correctly,  and  the 
average  percent  of  items  answered  correctly  for  each  objective. 


Reporting/Dissemination 


The  initial*  report  of  the  results  of  the  Maine  Assessment  of  Basic 
Skills  was  sent  jto  the  State  legislature  in  February  1978.   This  report 
summarized  the  results  and  the  analyses  described  in. the  previous  section. 
Results  were  presented  orally  by  the  Department \and  contractor.   A  written 
summary  was  produced  which  contained  the  highlights  of  the  results,  along 
with  14  conclusions  and  seven  recommendations  which  were  derived  from  the 
information  by  tihe  Citizens'  Committee,  .in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
and  the  contractor.   The  following  is  an  example  of  one  conclusion: 
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CONCLUSION  5: 


Despite  overall  high  performance  on  the  test,  there 
-was  a  tendency  tor  scores  to  be.  higher  on  objectives 
measuring  basic 'understanding  than  on  objectives 
measuring  the* application  of  these  skills  or  skills 
at  a  higher  cognitive  level  (Rubinstein  &  Soroe,  * 
1978,  p%  57,). '  * 


The  complete  sdt  of,  recommendations  was  as 'follows: 


RECOMMENDATION  1: 


RECOMMENDATION  2: 

•  S  . 

RECOMMENDATION  3: 


4.  >A  •  ' 

It  1s  recorrniendedTthat  the  legislature  NOT  enter 
Into  the  area  .of. 'establishing  competency  require- 
ments on  a  statewide  basis  as  a  prerequisite  for 
the  awarding  of 'a  high  school  diploma. 

It  "U  recommended -that  the  state's  role  should 
be  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 'local  edu- 
cation agencies  with  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  standards  for  student  performance  rather. than 
to  impose  upon  them  *a  set.  of  standards  or  a  pro- 
cess for  setting  them. 

It  1s  recommended  that  the  state  Include  1n  the 
school  approval  regulations  the  requirement  that 
local  education  agencies  Implement  a  system  of 
local  evaluation  conducted  periodically  to  gen- 
erate Information  Which  can  be/evaluated  against 
the  locally  defined  objectives^  this  requirement 
should  be*  put  in  place  oyer  a  responsible;  period 
of  time  with  due  technical  assistance  on  the  part 
of  the  state.   .  J' 


RECOMMENDATION  4: 


»  t 

It  is  recommended  that-  the  state  develop  a  model 
assessment  plan  (including  methodology/process, 
outline  of  content  and  suggested  competencies)  to 
be  offered -to  loc^l  education -agencies  for  adapta- 
tion, modification,  or  rejection  at  their  option, 
with  the  provision  that  the  model  be  submitted 
for  public  scrutiny,  review,  and  comment  prior  to 
formal  release  tolthe  LEAs.   Additionally,  it  is 
recommended  that  ^he  model  address  the  assessment 
of  "life  skills"  ajs  well  as  the  more  traditional 
academic  or  basic  i [skills. 
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RECOMMENDATION  5:     It  1s  recommended  that  local  education  agencies 

undertake  the  responsibility  of  clarifying  to 
their  local  publics  the  achievement  standards 
upon  which  the  awarding  of  the  high  school  di- 
ploma ts  based  1n  order  to  define  more  clearly 
and  to  disseminate  the  meaning  or  significance  ; 
of  the  high  school' diploma. 


RECOMMENDATION  6:     It  1s  recommended  that  local  education  agencies 

focus  attention  on  the  expansion  of  existing  pro- 
grams of  early  and  continuous  Identification  of 
children  with  learning  problems  as  well  as  early 
and  continuous  remediation  of  those  problems. 


RECOMMENDATION  7:     It  1s  recommended  that  an  Individual  at  the  state 

level  be  charged  and  funded  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  local  education  agencies  1n  the  use 
and  Interpretation  of  assessment  data  1n  order 
to  provide  continuity  1n  the  application  of  state 
wide  data  to  local  purposes  and  to  strengthen  the 
locally  developed  evaluation  efforts  (Rubinstein 
&  Sorce,  1978,.  p.  76). 


Following  the  report  to  the  legislature,  the  computer  analyses  were 
distributed  to  the  Department  and  districts.    In  addition,  sevjeral  narra- 
tive documents  were  produced  and  distributed  to  the  appropriate  audiences. 
A  technical  report  was  distributed  to  the  Department  and  key  educators  1n 
the  State.   A  Summary  and  Interpretative  Report  (Rubinstein  &  Sorce,  1978) 
was  distributed  to -the  Department,  key  educators  1n  the  State,  and  each 
school  district.   A  Highlights  Report  was  developed  and  distributed  to 
each  school  district  and  made  available  to  the  puMic. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 

Consequences  to  students.   Because  the  statewide  assessment  was 
designed  primarily  for  legislative  decision  making,  there  were  no  mandated 
consequences  for  students.    Individual  sctool  districts  and  teachers  were 
encouraged  to  use  the'  test  results  for  an  individual  student  to  recommend 
appropriate  remedial  activities.   The  SummaWand  Interpretive  Report  was 
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used  by  local  districts  and  administrators  to  judge  the  appropriateness  of 
an  Individual  pupil's  results,  and  the  need  for  revising  the  curriculum  • 
experiences  for  some  students. 

Consequences  to  programs.   As  a  result  of  the  Maine  Assessment  of 
Basic  Skills,  the  Board  of  Education  Issued  a  policy  statement  1n  June 
1978.    In  this  statement,  the  Board  gives  " Its  policy  support -and  commit- 
ment to  the  goal  of  having  each  school  system  1n  Maine  adopt -a  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  educat<onal  goals,  objectives,  performance  standards,  and 
ah  evaluation  system  that  1s  responsive  to  the  local  unit's  learning  expec- 
tations no  later  than  July  1,  1982"  (SBE,  1978).  Therefore,  although  the 
legislature  Initially  mandated  the  one-time  assessment  of  basic  skills  1n 
the  State  of  Maine,  1t  did  not  take  any  direct  action  following  the  report 
of  the  results.  The  Initiative  for  action,  was  taken  up  by  the  Board  of 
Education  1n  the  above  policy  statement.   However,  this  statement  was  In 
close  agreement  with  the  recommendations  derived  from  the  overall  study. 

In 'addition  to  the  general  policy,  the  Board  of  Education  required 
that  the  Department  supply  "technical  assistance  and  support  .  .  .within 
the  limits  of  available  resources"  to  local  districts  1n  their  Implementa- 
tion of  the  policy. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 

In  the  Maine  Assessment  of  Basic  Skills,  eleventh-grade  students  wure 
exempt  if  they  were  educable  mentally  retarded,  or  handicapped  1n  such  i 
way  as  to  be  unable  to  respond  to  the  test.   These  were  the  only  provisions 
made  for  special  populations  during  the  implementation  of  the  assessment. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing.   A  half-time  assessment  professional 
monitored  the  technical  aspects  of  the  Maine  Assessment  of  Basic  Skills. 
Secretarial  support  was  also  provided.   A  contract  was  issued,  after  com- 
petitive bidding,  to  National  Evaluation  Systems  to  implement  the  assess- 
ment. 
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Approximate  costs.   Approximately  $130,000  was  spent  on  the  Maine 
Assessment  of  Basic  Skills  for  outside  services.  Additional  funds  from 
the  Department  have  been  used  to  support  the  half-time  professional  staff. 

Funding  sources.   The  assessment*  was  funded  by  federal  and  State 
monies  in  the  proportion  of  about  60/40  respectively. 


Program  Evaluation 

No  separate  externci  evaluation  was  conducted  of  the  Maine  Assessment 
of  Basic  Skills. 


Future  Directions 


The  Department  1s  1n  the  process  of  Implementing  the  Intent  of  the 
Board  policy  statement  of  June  1*978  by  providing  technical  assistance  1n  - 
planning  and  evaluation,  creating  a  Model  Educational' Planning  and  Evalua- 
tion System   and  redesigning  the  Maine  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress. 
In  carrying  out  these  activities,  the  Department  has  Identified  nine  local 
jschool  districts,  across  the  State,  that  are  to  serve  $s  pilot  test  sites 
for  procedures  and  Ideas  associated  with  the  Model  Educational  Planning 
and  Evaluation  System. 

The  major  thrust  of  activities  is  focused  on  MEPES,  which  1s  Intended 

to:  .       *  ■ 

(1)   strengthen  the  capabilities  of  local  education  agencies  1n 
planning  and  evaluation; 

*  (2)   provide  a  fully  developed  system  to  be  made  avillable  for  the 
conduct  of  a  comprehensive  educational  planning  and  evaluation 
program  and  a  local  education  agency; 

(3)    develop  the  capability  of  the  Department  to  support  the  educa- 
tional planning  ancf  evaluation  activities  of  local  education 
agencies  through  the  provision  of  technical  staff  assistance 
and  material  resources;  and 
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(4)  redesign  the  Maine  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  to  be 
compatible  with  local  and  state  needs  for  educational  planning 
Information {Maxcy,  1979b,  p.  2). 

Although  MEPES  1$  still  1n  the  planning  stage,  the  Intent  1s  to  • 
Include  several  components  1n  the  system.   First,  there  win  be  a  com- 
ponent to  facilitate  educational  planning  by  local  education  agencies. 
Ttfte  component  1s  to  Include  a  detailed  manual  which  will  describe, , the 
prpiess  of  educational  planning  and  Its  implementation,  and  will,  relate 
the  process  to  the  Instructional  program  as  1t  Influences  students.  To 
provide  technical  support  to  local  school  districts,  the  second  component 
will  be  1n  ,the  form  of  a  file  containing  both  objectives  and  associated 
criterion -referenced  test  Items  for  each- content  area.  Ihpse  materials 
will  be  used  by  local  education  agencies  to  define  1n  more  detail  their 
curriculum  content  and  structure,  and  to- develop  testing  programs  with 
suff1c*ent'flex1b1l1ty  to  diagnose  Individual  student  needs  and  overall 
program  needs.    In  addition,  this  component  will  Include  detailed  guide- 
lines for  test  construction,  scoring,  analysis,  and  reporting  of  results. 
Third,  there  wMT  be  a  component  designed  to  train  district  and  Department 
personnel  by  means  of  Intensive  workshop  experiences.  <  The  content  of  the 
training  will  Include  a  detailed  description  of  the  first  two  components 
of  the  program. 

In  MEPES,  Maine  will  have  a  systematic  process  by  which  local  d1s-- 
trlcts  will  be  able  to  "adopt  a  comprehensive  plan  of  educational  goals, 
objectives,  performance  standards,  and  an  evaluation  system"  (SBE,  1978). 
With  all  the  components  1n  place,  districts  can  monitor  both  the  achieve- 
ment of  students  against  performance  standards,  and -the  quality  and  effec- 
tiveness of  their  programs. 
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In  January  of  1977,  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education  adopted 
Project  Basic  to  establish,  by  1982, competency-based  graduation  prerequi- 
sites 1n  the  basic  skills  areas  of  reading,  writing,  And  mathematics,  and 
the  Hfe  skills  areas  of  survival,  citizenship,  work-,  land  the  arts/physical 
education;*  Implicit  1n  the  BoardTs  action  was  the  Intention  that  all  stu- 
dents 1n  Maryland,  prior  to  graduation,  receive  adequate  Instruction  1n 
order  to  acquire  those  basic  skills  and  Hfe  skills-deemed  Important  by  a 
consensus  of  the  general  public  and  Maryland  educators.   Project  Basic  1s 
regarded  as  an  Instructional  program  with  a  bujlt-1n  assessment  .component 
to  ensure  adequate  Instruction  and  sk1l-ls  reinforcement. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  established  a  Project  Basic  Office 
within  the  Department  of  Education  which  works  closely  with  Project  Basic 
Coordinators  appointed  by  each  of  the  24  local  Maryland  school  systems. 
In  order  to  assist  the  local' districts  and  to  coordinate  State  procedures 
with  local  procedures,  the  superintendent  of  each  local  school  district 
appointed  1n  the  winter  of  1977  one  person  to  act  as  liaison  between  that 
district  and  the  Project  Basic  office.   The  primary  role  of  the  Project 
Basic  Coordinator  ,1s  to  assist  Project  Basic  1n  the  development  of  the 
statewide  Implementation  plan,  assist  the  local  school  districts  1n  the 
development  of  their  Implementation  plans,  keep  the  district  superinten- 
dent anji  other  personnel  Informed  of  Project  Basic  activities,  and  1n 
turn  report  suggestions,  reactions,  and  general  concerns  of  the  local 
school  districts  to  Project  Basic. 

In  addition,  the  Board  of  Education  has  assigned  one  Project  Basic 
staff  member  (called  the  Project  Basic  Facilitator)  to  each  local  dis- 
trict.  The  Project  Basic  Facilitator  acts  as  a  consultant  to  the  local 
districts  to  assist  1n  implementing  the  program,  i.e.,  in  developing 
remediation  and'  Instructional  programs  within  the  local  school  system. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 


Polffry  history.    In  1972  the  State  legislature  enacted  accountabil- 
ity legislation  (Public  Law,  Art.  77,  Sec.  28a). which  called  for  the 
organization  of  educational  programs  to  assure  attainment  of  established 
instructional  goals  and  objectives  throughout  the  State.  /Later,  the 
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General  Assembly,  responding  to  concern  over  national  and  State  deteri- 
oration fn  SAT  scores  and  perceived  deficiencies  1n  secondary  education, 
enacted  the  Athey  Bill  (1975,  H&use  BUT  1462.  Chapter  559).  The  impact 
of  this  legislation  was  to  mandate*  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
State  Superintendent  that  they  define  and  Implement  assessment  procedures 
1n  order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  State's  education  program. 
As  part  of  the  Implementation  of  these  legislative  mandates,  the  Board 
enacted  a  resolution  to  establish  a  competency-based  graduation  program 
which  called  for  the  assessment  of  student  progress  along  the  educational 
continuum.  ' 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  on  December  22/1976,  Issued  a 
competency-based  graduation  policy  entitled:   The  M'sslon  of  Schooling.  . 
The  policy  States  that  schooling  must  lead  to  demonstrated  competency 
for  graduation  in  the  areas  of  basic  skills  (reading,  writing,  and  math- 
ematics) and  life  skills  (survival,  citizenship,  work,  and  the  arts/ 
physical  education).  The  development  of  competencies  1n  each  area  1s 
intended  to  result  1n  three  levels  of  learning: 


18 


gaining  of  Information; 
,_,    training  toward  specific  skills; 
(3)   developing  the  capacity  for  critical  thought. 


Finally,  the  policy  asserts  that  schooling  1s"  not  the  sole  province  of 
schools  but  rather  a  shared  responsibility  with  family,  neighborhood, 
church,  community,  self,  and  the  many  Institutions  which  affect  one  s 
life. 

Phase  of  Implementation.   The  Implementation  schedule  1s  mandated 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.   Eventually,  all  students,  1n  order  to 
receive  a  Maryland  high  school  diploma,  will  be  required  to  pass  (1)  three 
basic  skills  tests— the  Maryland  Functional  Reading,  Functional  Mathemat- 
ics, and  Functional  Writing  Tests;  (2)  one  Life  Skills  Test-comprising 
the  three  areas  of  survival- skills,  citizenship  skills,  and  work  skills; 
and  (3)  an  arts/physical  education  prerequisite  (verified  by  local, super- 
intendents).  The  requirements  are,  however,  being  phased  1n  gradually. 
In  1982,  the  graduating  class  1n  Maryland  will  be  required  to  pass  the 
Maryland  Functional  Reading  Test  for  graduation.    Beginning  with  the 
graduating  class  of  1984,  all  students  will  )e  required  to  pass  both  the 
Maryland  Functional  Reading  and  Functional  Mathematics  Competency  Tests. 
•Students  graduating  1n  June  1985  or  1986  (yet  to  be  determined)  will  be 
required  to  pass  not  only  the  Functional  Reading  and  Mathematics  Tests, 
but  also  the  Functional  Writing  Test,  the  Life  Skills  Tests  of  survival, 
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citizenship,  and  work;  and  acquire  certification  of  participation  1n 
programs  which  Instruct  for  the  graduation  prerequisite  1n  leisure. 

-  * 
At  present,  only  4..ie  Functional  Reading  Test  1s  1n  place:  The 
Functional  Mathematics  Test  has  been  developed  by  the  Maryland  Department 
of  Education,  and  National  Evaluation  Systems  1s  developing  the  Functional 
Writing  Test  and  the  Maryland  Life  Skills  Test  under  contract  with  the 
Department. 


Goals  and  Purposes 

The  primary  goal  -of  Project  Basic  1s      ensure  that  all  Maryland  stu- 
dents acquire  minimum  competency  1n  the  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing, 
and  mathematics,  and  the  life  skills  of  survival,  citizenship,  work,  and 
the  arts/physical  education.   The  competencies  are  to  be  a  prerequisite 
for  graduation!   The  basic  skills  competencies  are  to  be  assessed  early 
1n  grade  9;  students  who  do 'not  pass  to  receive  appropriate  Instruction 
and  be  retested  yearly.   A  baseline*  study  to  be  conducted  1n  the,  fall  of 
1979  will  assist  1n  determining  the  grade  at  which  the  Initial  t1fe  Skills 
Test  of  survival,  citizenship,  and  work  1s- to  be  administered.  Students 
will  be  pretested  1n  the  early  high  school  grades  to  allow  adequate  time 
for  diagnosis  and  remediation  for  students  who  do. not  demonstrate  mastery 
during  the  Initial  test  admlal  strati  on.   Tests  will  be  administered  yearly 
*  to  students  who  do  not  pass  any  one  of  the  tests.   Students  are  only 
required  to  retake  portions  of  the  basic  skills  or  life  skills  tests  which 
were  not  passed  Initially  (e.g..  reading,  mathematics,  writing,  citizen-' 
ship,  survival,  or  work).   The  State  Board  of  Education  has  mandated  1n  • 
Its  bylaws  the  responsibilities  of  the  local  school  districts  for  develop- 
ing and  monitoring  remediation  programs.   The  test  results  will  serve  to 
evaluate  Instructional  programs  1n  the  individual  schools  and  to  determine 
what  additional  Instructional  resources  may  be  needed. 


.  Competencies 


In  December  1976  the  Maryland  State 'Department  of  Education  outlined 
the  preliminary  basic  skills  and  life  skills  competencies. that  were  to 
constitute  graduation  prerequisites.    In  order  to  further  define  the 
achievement  goals  and  competencies,  the  Project  Basic  office  contracted 
with  National  Evaluation  Systems  (NES)  to  conduct  a  Needs  Assessment 
Study.   The  study  was  designed  to  answer  such  questions  as: 
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(1)  Do  operational  Instructional  goals  and  objectives  already 
exist  for  the  basic  skills,  and  life  skills  areas  either  1n 
the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  or  4n  the'  local 
school  districts  of  the  State?  .  .    #  . 

'      .  » 

\(2)   If %4  goals-and-objeettves  currlcular  structure  does  exist, 
to  what  degree  1s  there  a  correlation  between  the  goals  of 

'       the  State  Department  of  Education  and  those  of  the  local 
districts? 


Following  the  Needs  Assessment  Study,  the  Project <Bas1c  office  and 
^NES  held  a  three-day  workshop  to  generate  the  basic  and  life  skill  compe-, 
tendes  that  were  to  become  graduation  prerequisites.   School  principals, 
teachers,  students,  and  representatives  of  educational  organizations,  the 
public,  the  business  community,  and  the  higher  education  community  all. 
participated  1n  this  workshop.   Validation  of  the  competencies  then  took 
place^throagh  a  survey  of  some  3,000  parents  and  a  total  of  20,000  educa- 
tors, legislators,  and  business  representatives  from  ground  the  State. 
The  competencies,  were  refined  by  NES  and  the  Project  Basic  office  as  a, 
result  of  the  consensus  validation  and  were  published  1n  1978  (Maryland, 
r  State  Department  of  Education,  Maryland's  Project  Basic;  Competency 
Generation  Procedures).   Further  refinement  of  the  competencies  contin- 
ued as  the  Instructional  .and  assessment  components  of  the  program  Were 
developed;  competencies  and  objectives  were  adopted  by^the  State  Board 
1n  August  1979.  m 

The  basic  and  life  skills  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
as  minimum  requirements  for  graduation  were  first  defined  by  broad  goal 
statements,  then  competency  statements,  then  further  defined  by  very 
specific  objectives.   The  goal  and  competency  statements  for  each  skill 
area  at*e  presented  1n  Table  1. 

t 

The  complete  set  of  competencies  1s  listed  1n  the  Declared  Competen- 
cies Index  (Maryland,  State  Board  of  Education,  1979a).  This  publication 
also  designates  what  Instrument  1s  to  be  usedMn  assessment  of  each  basic 
skills  and  life. skills  area  aftd  the  Instructional,  resources  available  for 
each. 
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TABLE  1      *     -  '    «  ■ 

-.Goals  and  Competencies  Defined  fof 'Maryland's  Basic  Skills 
OReadlng,  Writing,  and  Mathematics)  and  Life  Skills 
(Survival,  Citizenship,  Work,.  The.Ar*s/Phys1ca*Educat1on)4 


♦Reading 


Basic  Skills 


Goal: 


Meet  the  reading  demands  for  functioning  1n  society 

*  •  * 
Competencies: 

1)  following  directions  f 

2)  locating  references 

3)  gaining  Information  •  ' 

4)  understanding  forms 


Writing  . 
Goal: 


4» 

To  use  the  writing  process  to  communicate  personal 
information 

Competency: 

*  t 

1)     recording  personal*  information  for  «self  and  others 


Goal : 


To  write  to  respond  to  demands  and  obligations  of 
society  *l 

Competencies: 

1)  writing  messages  and  reports 

2)  writing  letters 
completing  forms 

4J     writing  sentences  and  coherent  paragraphs^ 


•TABCS.1  (continued) 


To  perform  mathematical  manipulations,.- 

Competencies:  '  > 

■  * 

1)  computing  and  solving  open  sentences. 

2)  measuring  and  constructing 

3)  collecting  and/or  reading  data  . 


To  understand  concepts  and  p/ocesses 

,  *  ■  •■ 

Competencies:  1  •  .  ' 

» 

1)     understanding  numbers  and  numeration 
*2)     understanding  geometric  properties  and  measurement 
3)     understanding  properties  and  processed  of  the-  . 
number  system  ♦ 


To  solve  specific  mathematical  problems  „ 

« 

Competency:  -  •  <  4 

1)     solving  and  checking 


To  use  mathematical  reasoning  and  processes  to  meet 
personal  and  societal  needs 

Competency:      *  ' 

!)♦    solving  personal/societal  problems         •   •  , 
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Survival 


TABLE  -1  (continued) 


Life  SklUs 


Goal:  To  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the  factors  which  affect 

an  individual's  physical,  mental,  and  sodaT  health 

VJ 

Competency: ■ 

1)     knowing  physical  health'and  safety  practices 

•  « 

Goal:  To  make  effective  decisions  and  take  appropriate 

actions  regarding  one's  self  1n  relation  to  the  use  and 
\         -control  of  nature  and  technological  systems 

Competency:  • 

1)    understanding  the  Interaction  of  people  with  the 
•   natural  environment 

Goal:  To  know  and  use  human  resources  1n  meeting  life  needs 

and  pursuing  personal  interests 

« 

Competency: 
*  i)     knowing  community  resources 

Goal:  To  know,  and  apply  decision-making  skills  to  the  " 

solution,  of  Individual  and  community  consumer  issues 
and  economic  processes  and  problems 

'  Competencies: 

1)  knowing  consumer  rights  and  responsibilities 

2)  understanding  the  management  of  personal  finances 

3)  understanding  consumer  economics 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Survival  (continued) 

Goal:  To  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the  Implications  of 

'effective  group,  membership,  Including  the  Implications 
of  parenting 

Cogencies:  ' 

1)  demonstrating  social  awareness 

2)  possessing  effective  parenting  skills^ 


World  of  Work  '  „ 

Goal:  To  know  and  understand  the  options,  opportunities, 

and  requirements  of  the  world  of  work 

Competency: 

1)     understanding  the  nature,  structure,  and  require- 
ments of  work 

Goal:  To  understand  and  value  the  relationship  between 

personal  Interests  and  abilities  and  work  options 
and  opportunities 

Competency: 

1)     identifying  and  relating  personal  qualities  to 
employment 

Goal:  To  demonstrate  a  broad  range  of  entry-level  employa- 

bility  skills 

Competency: 

1)     applying  job-seeking  skills 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


World  of  Work  (continued) 

©  * 

Goal:  To  apply  career  planning  and  dedsl on-making  skills 

Competency: 

1)     demonstrating  career  planning  and  development 
skills 

Citizenship 

Goal:  To  understand  and  accept  Individual  and  group  responsi 

bH1t1es  necesssary  for  participation  1n  a  democratic 
pluralistic  society 

Competency: 

< 

1)     knowing  dvlc  responsibilities  1n  a  democratic 
sod  ety 

Goal:  To  know  the  functions  of  law  and  support  a  system  of 

justice  in  a  democratic,  pluralistic  society 

Competency: 

1)     understanding  the  values,  functions,  and 
limitations  of  a  system  of  law 

Goal:  To  know  and  value  individual,  societal,  and  constitu- 

tional rights 

Competency: 

1)     knowing  and  exercising  individual,  group,  and 
societal  rights 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 

I 

Citizenship  (continued) 

Goal:  vTo  know  the  form,  function,  and  processes  of  government 

at  all  levels 

Competencies: 

1)  demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  the  organization  of 
local,  state,  and  national  governments 

2)  demonstrating  an  understanding  of  the  processes 
of  government 

Goal:  To  understand  local,  state,  national,  and  world  affairs 

*  '    1n  order  to  participate  1n  civic  processes 

Competency: 

1)     demonstrating  an  awareness  of  civic  affairs  and 
processes 

The  Arts/Phvs1ca1  Education 

Goal:  To  understand  the  need  for  physical  fitness 

Competency: 

1)     experiencing  physical  activities 

Goal:  To  understand  the  role  of  the  arts  as  forms  of 

expression 

Competency: 

1)     exploring  expression  through  the  arts 
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Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


Only  the  Functional  Reading  Test  1s  now  1n  operation;  1t  1s,  there- 
fore, the  only  test  thus  far  to  have  standards  set  for  1t.  Further,  the 
standards  apply  only  to  the  graduation  test,  not  to  the  pretest  given 
1n  the  seventh  grade.  The  Project  Basic  office  set  a  passing  score  of  80% 
on  each  of  the  four  competencies  defined  for  reading  after  examination  of 
field-test  data.   A  number  of  specific  objectives  comprise  each  competen- 
cy, so  that  students  must  perform  80%  of  the  total  objectives  1n  order  to  > 
pass  the  test.  -  ' 

Standards  for  the  Functional  Mathematics,  Functional  Writing,  and 
the  Life  Skills  Tests  will  be  set  1n  October  1979  following  test  develop- 
ment and  tryout. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 


The  basic  skills  tests  for  graduation— Maryland  Functional  Reading, 
Maryland  Functional  Mathematics,  and  Writing— are  to  be  given  for  the 
first  time  1n  grade  9,   Students' who  fall  one  or  more  of  these  tests  may 
retake  the  test  that  was  failed  once  a  year  through  grade  12  until  1t  has 
been  passed.   A  pretest  that  covers  similar  material  assessed  by  the  basic 
skills  test  1s  also  given  to  grade  7  students.   The  purpose  of  this  pretest 
1s  to  provide  teachers  with  diagnostic  Information  on  how  well  students  are 
likely  to  perform  on  the  graduation  competency  tests °{ and  to  assess  school 
Instructional  programs),  *nd  to  make  students,  parents,  teachers,  and  dis- 
trict and  State  educators  aware  of  student  needs  prior  to  the  graduation 
tests. 

Decisions  as  to  when  the  life  skills  test  will  be  given  and  when 
students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  the  arts/physical 
educational  certification  have  not  yet  been  made. 

The  schedule  for  implementation  of  competency  tests  in  the  life 
skills  area,  outlined  broadly  in  Section  VI  of  Project  Basic:    Guide  f or 
Statewide  Implementation  (Maryland,  State  Department  of  Education,  1978), 
is  as  follows: 


August  1979  Pilot  schools— necessary  materials  distributed. 
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October  1979 


June  19S0 
July  1980 

« 

September  1980 


June  1981 
September  1981 
June  1982 
June  1984 


June  1985 
or  1986 


Pilot  school  activities  begin,  usually  1n  three 
schools  per  district.   Object  to  try  out  Instruc- 
tional ideas,  to  finalize  assessment  measures,  and 
to  find  and  solve  unanticipated  problems  of  Imple- 
menting Project  Basic  statewide. 

'Pilot  activities  completed. 

Local^ district  summary  report  of  progress  to  date, 
sharing  achievements,  problems,  and  plans  from 
1978  to  October  1980. 

Statewide  product1on/d1ssem1 nation  of  new,  revised 
and  updated  Project  Basic  materials.  State/local 
workshops  on  materials,  orientation  of  students, 
parents,  and  citizens  on  Project  Basic.  ' 

Graduation-related  testing  1n  one  or  more  of  the 
life  skills  areas  will  occur. 

Certification  of  competency- Inclusive  curricula 
1n  use  by  local  education  agencies.. 

F1rst-t1me  reading  competency  test  required  for 
graduation. 

*  • 

'Projected  first-time  mathematics  competency  test 
required  for  graduation. 

F1rst-t1me  competency  tests  required  1n  life  skills 
areas.   The  date  for  the 'above  may  not  be  finally 
determined  until  results  of  .a  January  1980  progress 
check  are  analyzed. 


The  schedule  for  life  skills  testing  will  be  determined  in  part  by 
a  baseline  study  to  be  conducted  in  the  fall  of  1979.   As  in  basic  skills 
testing,  students  will  be  pretested  in  early  high  .school. 
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Basic  skills.   The  three- bas,1c  skills  tests— Maryland  Functional 
Reading,  Functional  Mathematics,  and  Writing— will  be  based  upon  the  min- 
imum set  Of  objectives  identified  1n  the  Declared  Competencies  Index  and 
taught  in  grades  7-11 •  The  Maryland  Department  of  Education  developed  the 
mathematics  test,  contracted  with  Services  for  Educational  Evaluation  for 
the  development  of  the  reading  test,  and  contracted  with  National  Evalua- 
tion Systems  for  the  development  of  the  writing  test.   Both  the  reading 
and  mathematics  Items  are  1n  a  multiple-choice  paper-and-pendl  format. 
The  format  of  the  writing  test  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

» 

The  pretest  to  be  given  1n  grade  7  will  consist  of  Items  similar  to 
those  on  the  graduation  competency  tests,  but  will  assess  the  material  as 
it  1s  taaght  In  grades  1-6. 

( 

Life  skills.   The  Life  Skills  Tests  will  be  based  upon  the  minimum 
set  of  gradua;1on  prerequisites  of  citizenship,  survival,  and  work  Identi- 
fied 1n  the  Declared  Competencies  Index  and  will  assess  selected  objectives 
taught  1n  grades  7-11.   A  paper /pencil  multiple-choice  mode  will  be  used 
for  the  citizenship,  survival,  and  work  skills  sections  of  the  test.  Each 
section  will  take  approximately  45  minutes  to  administer,  and  will  Include 
between  40  and  50  Items  (5  Items  per  objective).    In  a  limited  number  ofN 
instances,  objectives  1n  work  may  be  assessed  through  a  verification  mode; 
this  will  be  determined  by  the  results  of  the  baseline  study  to  be  con- 
ducted 1n  the  fall  of  1979.    If  a  verification  mode  1s  adopted,  local  dis- 
tricts must  verify  student  acquis1t*on  of  objectives  by  the  end  of  grade. 
11  as  part  of  the  reporting  system.   The  demonstration  of  competency  In 
these  areas  will  be  completed  when  both  the  paper /pencil  and  verification 
modes  are  achieved  successfully. 


The  Arts/Physical  Education  objectives.   Students  will  meet  prerequi- 
site s~Tn~TelsTIreJD71>a^^  offered  by  local  districts. 
The  superintendent  of  each  local* district  will  certify  annually  that  the 
leisure  competencies  which  appear  1n  the  Declared  Competencies  Index  are 
taught  1n  local  programs.    In  this  way  the  music  and  art  programs  orfered 
locally  in  grades  1-8  and  the  physical  activity  programs  offered  in  grades 
1-9  will  permit  local  certification  of  leisure  competencies. 


Procedures  for  test  development.  The  basic  writing  skills  and  life 
skills  criterion-referenced  tests  are  being  developed  through  a  sequence 
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of  six  steps  by  the  testing  contractor  (National  Evaluation  Systems),  con- 
tent specialists  from  the  Instructional  divisions  of  the  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Education,  local  school  district  personnel,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  the  Project  Basic  team.  An  outline  of  the  sequence  follows: 

f  ♦  V 

n  ' 

(1)   The  testing  contractor  developed  a  set  of  Initial  assessment 
specifications  for  the  objectives  1n  consultation  with  the 
Project  Basic  team. 

(2.)   Using  these  specifications,  the  contractor  constructed  a 
pool  of  test  Items  of  two  types:   paper/pencil  (multiple- 
choice)  and  verification.  c 

(3)  Items  were  reviewed  and  revised  by  the  Project  Basic  team, 
teachers,  and  content  specialists.   The  contractor  selected 
Items  for  a  spring  field-testing  on  the  prepilot  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  item  characteristics. 

^ 

(4)  The  second  large-scale  field  study,  1n  the  fall  of -1979,  will 
validate  the  test  packages  and  give  Information  on  the  status  of 
students  1n  grades  7-11  (baseline)  and  assist  In  determining  the 
cut  score. 

(5)  The  preliminary  test  packages  will  also  be  tried  out  on  students 
and  reviewed  by  teachers  1n  the  pilot  schools  1n  1979-80  1n  the 
State's  24  local  school  districts. 

(6)  The  results  of  the  field  studies  and  the  pilot  schools'  tryouts 
will  be  used  to  determine  final  Instruments  and  pools  of  test 
Items  to  be  filed  with  the  Program  Assessment  Branch,  Division 
of  Instruction  of  the  Department  of  Education,  by  June  1980. 
The  statewide  assespent  and  reporting  schedule  for  the  testing 
required  by  the  Department  wj  11.  be  issued  ar\d  conducted  by  this 
Branch.   The  details  of  the  test  development  will  be  included  „ 
in  the  Validated  Assessment  Task  Index. 


Test  Administration 
— r» — 1  

v 

•  Local  school  personnel  will  administer  the  competency  tests.  The 
procedures  for  administering  the  tests  are  standardized  and  included  in 
the  Project  Basic  Guide  developed  by  the  Project  Basic  Office.  The 
Project  Basic  Coordinator  and  local  school  systems  are  responsible  for 
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developing  the  procedures  for  training  test  administrators  and  imple- 
menting the  testing  program. 

*  v  *  * 

C 

Scoring  and  Analysis 


The  scoring  and  analysis  of  the  tests  is  to  be  done  by  the  Department 
of  Education.    Individual  student  scor*e  reports  will  be  produced  that  will 
include  the  students  score  on  each  test  and  subtest  or  competency  on  a 
particular  test.    Individual  scores  will  become  part  of  the  student's 
cumulative  record.   Summary  statistics  for  each  test  and  subtest  will  be 
computed  according  to  class,,  school,  and  local  district. 


Report 1 ng/D 1 ssem 1 nat 1 on 


Project  Basic  disseminates  information  through  brochures  developed 
for  parents,  students,  and  school  personnel.   The  Maryland  State  3oard 
of  Education  Bylaws  mandate  that  parents  or  guardians  be  informed  of  the 
test  results  as  well  as  teachers,  the  State,  and  local  school  districts. 
The  local  districts,  schools,  and  the  State  Board  of.  Education  will  share 
the  responsibility  for  informing  the  public  of  the  test  results.  The 
local  districts  are  to  report  test  results  to  the  Department  of  Education4 
together  with  the  remedial  proarams  and  curriculum  changes  or  revisions 
designed  for  the  deficiencies  identified  by  the  competency  test  results. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.   A. student  who  fails' to  pass  all  of  the 
•  basic  competency  tests  mandated  by  the  Maryland  Board  of  Education  will 
not  be  graduated.   By  contrast,  the  Maryland  high  school  diploma  will 
certify  that  I  student  has  demonstrated  the  minimum  com.  vencies  consid- 
ered important  by  the  citizens  of  Maryland. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  currently  offers  some  options  to  stu- 
dents who  have  been  enrolled  for  four  years  of  high  school  and  who  at 
the  end  of  grade  12  have  not  fulfilled  the  Maryland  Functional  Reading 
Test.   They  are  as  follows: 
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(1)   Students  with  a  school  history  of  being  unafele  to  perform 
paper-and-pencil  assessments  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
local  superintendent,  use  tests  other  than  paper-and-penc1V 
to  demonstrate  their  mastery  of  at' least  80%  of  the  material 
tested  by  the  Maryland  Functional 'Reading  Test  to  a  panel  of 
three  professional  school  staff  members. 

f2)   Students  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  local  superintendent, 
return  to  the  high  schpol  to  enroll  1n  day,  evening,  or  simmer 
reading  assistance  programs  whenever  they  are  available,  1n 
oraer  to  obtain  the  skills  necessary  to  pass  the  test- 

(3)   Students  may,  with  tfte  approval  of  the  local  superintendent, 
enroll  in  basic  adult  continuing  education  classes  1n  order  . 
to  acquire  the  skills  to  pass  the. test. 


Consequences  to  programs.   According  to  the  Department  of  Education, 
local  districts  are  responsible  for  teaching,  throughout  grades  K-12,  all 
of  the  competencies  listed  1n  the  Declared  Competencies  Index.  Although 
the  Department  provides  a  scope  and  sequence  framework  for  the  competencies 
to  help  districts  ensure  appropriate  Instruction  at  appropriate  times,  the 
districts  are  to  develop  the  actual  curriculum  and  Instructional  activities 
themselves.   State/local  district-developed  Instructional  activities 
guides  are  available  for  each  competency  afta1  objective.   Local  districts 
have  the  option  of  their  use. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations  ..  * 

,t 
i 

A  State  Board  of  Education  bylaw  C13.03.0J  General  standards)  man- 
dates exemption  of  certain  students  from  meeting  competency  requisites 
for  graduation.   Exempted  are: 

(1)  Students  already  Identified  as  handicapped  at  Levels  IV  and  V 
(see  Regulation  06  E  (3)  (d)  and  (e)  under  COMAR— Annotated  Code 
of  Maryland— 13.04.01).   Of  the  six  levels  of  special  education, 
levels  4,  5,  and  6  are  excluded  from  testing.   These  students 
are  in  restricted  environments  outside  of  the  school  system. 

(2)  Students  transferring  into  the  Maryland  public  school  system 
after  February  1  of  their  senior  year,  unless  these  students 
requesKa  waiver  of  this  exemption  from  the  local  superintendent 
of  public  schools.. 
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At  present  there  1s  some  discussion  1n  the  State  over  the  Inclusion  , 
of  1n-school  special  education  students  fn  the  testing  program.  fOne  group 
feels  that  .these  children  should  be  Included;  another  group  feels  ft  would 
be  unfair  to' Include  special  education  students.  A  major  study  using  vari 
ous  handicapped  levels  1s  a  part  of  the  October  1979  fteld  study.  A  deci- 
sion on  provisions  for  Special  population's  will  be  based  on  the  outcome  of 
this  field  work.  The  Project  Basic  office  and  the  Maryland  Attorney  Gener 
al's  office  are  exploring  the  legal.  Implications  of  excluding  or  including 
special  populations  in,  the'testlng  program,  with  a  final  recommendation  to 
be  .given  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  action.  S  * 

In  addition,  Project  Basic  will  be  considering  ways  to  handle  limited 
English-speaking  students.   One  possibility  under  consideration  for  the 
reading  test  1s  to  provide  a  translator  to  Interpret  directions  for  these 
students.  The  students,  however,  must  still  take  the  test  and  answer  1n 
English.  .  \ 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing*!  Maryland* s  Project  Basic  staffing  4s  based 
on  a  "collaborative  effort"  between  the  24  local  school  systems  and  the 
Project  Basic  office  staff  at  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education. 
The  Project  Basic  office  currently  has  a  staff  of  13,  coordinated  by  the 
Asststant  Deputy  Superintendent.   Five  members  of  the  Project  Basic  office, 
staff  .come  from  teaching,  and  administrative  position's -In  the  Maryland 
school  systems,  and  assist  local  district  personnel  1n  Project  Basic  tmple 
mentation,  by  means  of'telephone  consultations  or  on-site  visits.   At  the 
local  school  district  level  1s  a  Project  BasHc  Coordinator,  designated  by 
the  local  district  superintendent,  who  coorch nates  all  phases  of  Project 
Basic  Implementation.   The  Coordinator  also  serves  as  the^ liaison  between 
the  local  school  district  and  the  Department  of  Education  for  all  Project 
Basic  activities*  and  as  a  source  of  Information  about  Project  ffasic  at 
the  local  level  to  maintain  understanding  of  the  Project's  goals  and  the* 
procedures  necessary  to  its  success. 

<• 

Approximate  costs.   There  are  no  hard  cost  figures  available  for 
Project  Basic.   The  costs  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  for 
developing  reading  and  mathematics  competency  tests  amounted  to  about 
$25,000  each.   Further  costs  are  expected  to  be  incurred  oyer  the  next' 
five  to  six  years  for  the  development  of  competency  tests  in  writing  and 
the  survival  skills  areas.    In  addition,  the  Department  of  Education 
provides  materials  in  the  form  of  guides,  packages,  and  computerized 
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systems;  finances  Task  Force  meetings,  test  administrators  and^scorers,  and 
workshops;  and,  1n  fiscal  year  1980,  will  pay  half  the  salaries  of  the 
local  district  Coordfnators.   State-provided  Project  Basic  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1979nl982  are  to  be  confirmed  only  after  the  annual  budgets  have  been 
approved,  ' 

At  the  local  school  district' level  no  cost  figures  are  available. 
The  local  school  districts  have  assumed  the  costs  for  Coordinator  salaries 
for  fiscal  years. 1979  and  1980  and  will  pick  up  one-half  these  cost's  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982.   In  addition,  the  districts  pay  for  the  dupli- 
cation if  "materials  as  needed,  local  curriculum  guides,  sequence  charts, 
data  collect-ton, 'and  other  materials  needed  at  the  local  level.  Other 
costs  to  the  local  districts  are  released  time  for  personnel  involved  In 
Project  Basic  and  for  substitute  personnel.   No, annual  dollar  figure  has 
been  assigned  to  these  costs. 

/ 

Funding  sources.   Project  Basic  funds  at  the  State  level  come  from 
the  annual  approved  budgets  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.   At  the 
school  district  level  Project  Basic  funding  is  presumed  to  come  from 
district  butfgets.  '  , 

*  %  ! 

# 

<••• 

Program  Evaluation 

;  S 

The  Maryland  State  Department -of  Education  has  the  responsibility 
for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  Project  Basic  activities  for  the 
period  extending  from  the  present  tb' June  1985  or  1986 .when  all  assessment 
,1s  expected  to  be  1n  place.   Once  the  Project  Basic  program  1s  fully  oper- 
ative, formulation'  of  a  variety  of  methods  for  monitoring  progress  and 
evaluating  results  is  anticipated. 


Future  Directions 

s  :■  . 

Maryland's  Project  Basic  1s  interested -in  exploring,  and  1s  1n  the 
process  of  developing',  alternative  ways  for  students  to  meet  the  gradua- 
tion requirements  outlined  by  the  competencies,  and  in  developing  alterna- 
tive ways  for  students  who  have  met  all  other  graduation  requirements  to 
pass  the  competencies  even  after  leaving  high  school.   The  Project  Basic. 
Computer-Based  Learning  Laboratory,  for  example,  is  one  avenue  by  which  • 
students  who  have  left  school  may  pass, the  competencies,  and  the  Maryland 
External  High  ScKbol  Diploma  Program  permits  the  attainment  of  an  external 
diploma  based  on  work-related  experiences. 
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State  Contact 


Dr.  Richard  M.  Petre 

Assistant  Deputy  State  Superintendent 

Project  Basic  * 

Maryland  State  Department  of  Education 
Post  Office  Box  8717 

Baltimore-Washington  International  Airport 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21240 

301/796-8300 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Minimum  competency  testing  1n  Massachusetts  was  mandated  1n  late  1978 
,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  1n  the  form  of  a.basic  skills  Improvement 
program. 4  The  main  purpose  of  the  program  1s  to  aid  .students  in  achieving 
mastery  of  certain  basic  skills  before  graduation  from  high  school.  Grad- 
uation 1s  not,  however,  contingent  upon  passtng^the  basic  skills  test. 
Diagnosis  and  follow-up  of  learnlrg  problems  constitute  the  major  emphases 
of  the  program,  and  local  district  iQvolvement  and  responsibility  1n  the 
.program  Implementation  and  maintenance  1$  high.  The  State  requires  that  , 
student  achievement  of  minimum  standards  1n  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
listening,  and  speaking  be  assessed  at  least  once  at  each  of  three  levels: 
early  elementary  (grades  K-3),  la£er  elementary  (grades' 4-6),  and  secondary 
(grades  7-12).   The  first  testing  at  the  secondary  level  must  occur  no  * 
later  than  the  ninth  grade.   The  State  has  developed  mandatory  skills 
statements  lln  all  five  mandated  skill  areas  at  the  secondary  level  and 
optional  tests  1n  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  at'  the* secondary  tevel. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  local  districts  Include:   developing  objectives 
and  selecting  or  developing  tests  1n  all  competency  areas  at  the' early  and 
later  elementary  levels,  setting  minimum  standards  at  all  levels  1n  all 
basic  skill  areas,  determining  specific  grades  to  be  tested  and  the  testing 
schedule,  administering  the  tests,  revising  regular  Instruction  to  ensure 
that  the  basic  skills  are  mastered,  evaluating  the  Impact  of  the  program, 
and  reporting  results  to  the  State  and  the  public  at  least  once  a  year. 
All  the  testing  programs  1n  reading,  arithmetic,  and  writing  must  be  1n 
operation  at  the  local  levelby  the  fall  of  1980;  the  testing  programs  1n 
listening  and  speak ingf  must  be  in  operation  by  the  fall  of  1981. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History  % 

The  Willis-Harrington  Act  of  1965  (Summary  of  Acts,  Chapter  15, 
Section  1G)  gave  the  State  BdaYd  of  Education  (SBE)  the  authority  to 
mandate  minimum  standards  for  school  courses.    In  the  words  of  the  State 
Legislature,  "The  Board  shall  establish  minimum  educational  standard  for 
all  courses  which" public  schools  require  their  students  to  take.".  Ten 
years  later,  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of  education,  the  Board 
acted  on  this  authority  and  began  a  policy  review  of  the  need  for  minimum 
•educational  standard's  in  Massachusetts.   At  this  time,  general  public 
ebneern  about  basfc  skills  achievement  by  students  had  risen,  and  the 
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State  responded  both  to  the  current  level  of  public  concern  and  to  a 
nationwide  report  that  student  achievement  test  scores  and  mastery  of  - 
tartc  sMIU.were  declining.   An  ad  hoc  Advisory. Committee  on' High  School 
Graduation  Requirements  began~function1ng  1n  March  1976  and  was  formally 
authorized  b/the  Board  1n  June  1977.    It  was  the  task  of  this  committee 
♦to  Investigate  and  prepare  recommendations  "regarding  the  establishment  of 
minimum  standards  of  competency  1n  certain  basic  skill  areas  to  be  achieved 
by  students  prior  to  graduation  from  high  school"  (SBE,  1978^  p. 

'  On  August  29,  1978,  after  approximately  two  arid  one-half  years  of 
'public  deliberation,  the  State  Board  of  Education  unanimously  accepted 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  approved  a  policy  ' 
to  Implement  Basic  Skills  Improvement  Programs  throughout  the  state  of 
.Massachusetts.  'On  January  23,  1979,  the  Board  approved  a  set  of  regu- 
lations for  the  Implementation  of  that  policy,  specifying^ 

.  o  maximum  local  school  district  involvement;         k  • 

■• 

§  leadership  and  assistance  in  defining  basic  skills  standards 
and  providing  for  student  achievement  of  these  standards; 

•  emphasis  on  early,  diagnosis  of  learning  needs  so  that* all  a 
'    students  can  attain  minimum  standards  prior  to  graduation. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  High  School  Graduation  Requirements,  now  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Basic  Skills  Improvement,  has  continued  v"  be  a 
resource  in  kuch  areas *as  defining  basic  skills  and  developing  cest  % 
specifications  and  standards.  (For  the  complete  text  of  the  policy  and  6 
regulations,  see  SBE,  1978  and  19790  * 

•.i 

•  .  ■  • 

Phase  of  implementation.   The  BoarcPs^taplementation 'schedule  . 
requires  each  public  school  district* to  establish  minimum  standards  and 
provisions  for  evaluating  student  achievement  of  minimum  standards  at  ? 
three  levels— early  elementary,  later  elementary,  and  secondary— 1n  three* 
skill  areas-7-mathematics,- reading,  and  writing— by  August  1,  1980.  Mini- 
mum standards  and  provisions  for  evaluating  student  achievement  in  two 
additional  areas— speaking  and  listening— must  be  established  at  the  three 
levels <by  August  1,, 1981.  •  ' 

* 

During  March  aQd  April  1979,  prior  to  the  mandated  implementation1 
dates;  the  Department  assessed  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  achieve- 
ment o?'«  statewide  sample  of  twelfth-grade  students.    Through  thjs 
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assessment^  the  Department  both  gathered  baseline  data  on  basic  skills  ■ 
achievement  bf  Massachusetts  students,  and  field-tested  the  Instrument 
they  planned  to  offer  as  an  optional  test  on  the  State  baste  skills 
Improvement  program. 


Goals  and  Purposes 


General .goals*   "The  purpose  of  a  basic  skills  competency  program 
1s  to  assist  all  students  1n  achieving  mastery  of  basic  skills  prior  to 
high  school  graduation  through  the  provision* of  appropriate  curriculum, 
instruction,  and  evaluation"  (SBE,  1978,  p.  2).    It  1s  Important  to  note 
that  neither  graduation  nor  grade  promotion  depends  upon  passing  a  test  of 
basic  skills.'  Secondary  goals  of  the  program  Include  (1)  the  establish- 
ment of  clear  standards  of  achievement,  evaluation,  and  reporting  to  the 
public;  (2)  the  expectation  that  Individual  districts  will  take  a  careful 
look  at  their  current  Instructional  practices  1n  light  of  these  standards, 
since  regular  Instructional  programs  should  ensure  student  mastery  of 
basic  skills. 


Specific  purposes.   Specific  purposes  of  the  program,  then,  Include 

early  diagnosis  of  student  learning  problems,  curriculum  modification  as 

necessary  to  ensure  learning  of  basic  skills,  and  reporting  test  results  \ 
to  the  public.  / 


Competencies 

»  * 

Initially,  basic  life  skills  were  the  Advisory  Committee's  focus  of 
concern,  but  as  their  Investigation  progressed,  this  focus  broadened  to 
Include  an  emphasis  on  basic  academic  skills.   The  five  competency  area: 
mandated— reading,  mathematics,  writing,  listening,  and  speaking— reflect 
the  current  mixture  of  emphasis  on  academic  and  life  skills  and  were 
determined  following  public  hearings  and  a  public  survey  conducted  by  an 
outside  agency  (the  Clark  poll,  October/November,  1978).   The  Advisory 
Committee  on  Basic  Skills  Improvement  (formerly  called  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  High  School  Graduation)  then  made  recommendations  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  Board  of  Education,  and  these  were  approved. 

In  order  to  develop  specific  skill  statements  defining  each  broad 
competency  area  at  the  secondary  level  the  Advisory  Committee  requested 
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the  establishment  of  two  Task  Forces— Mathematics  and  Commun1cat1ois. 
Members  of  the  Task  Force  were  teachers  who  were  content  specialists  1n 
the  appropriate  field, .bilingual  educators,  guidance  counselors,  school 
administrators,  and  representatives  of  special  projects  and  affiliated 
associations  (e.g.,  Special  Education  Planning  Project).   The  Communi- 
cations Task  Force  was  further  divided  Into  three  committees— one  for 
reading,  one  for  writing,  and  one  for  listening  and  speaking. 

Task  Forces  developed  skills  statements  at  the  secondary  level  which 
were  subsequently  approved  by  the  Department  and  adopted  by  the  Board. 
Table  1  on  the  following  page  presents  the  subskllls  that  were  defined  for 
each  competency  area.   For  the  complete  text  of  the  objectives  listed 
under  each  subsklll,  see  the  Regulations  (SBE,  1979). 

State  Interest  and  Involvement  1n  assessment  at  the  secondary  level 
stems  primarily  from  a  desire  to  respond  to  educators,  administrators, 
students,  parents,  and  the  public  with  Information  on  the  quality  of 
education  1n  Massachusetts  and  the  level  of  basic  skills  achievement  by 
high  school  graduates. 

At  the  early  and  later  elementary  levels,  1t  1s  the  responsibility 
of  the  local  school  districts  to  develop  specific  skills  statements  for 
each  competency  area.   Because  local  districts  are  1n  the  very  early 
stages  of  Implementing  the  Massachusetts  basic  skills  policy,  no  examples 
of  these  statements  are  yet  available. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


'Setting  minimum  standards  at  all  levels  1n  each  competency  area  is 
the  reponsiblHty  of  local  school  districts.   The  Board  defines  minimum 
standards  as  "(a)  the  objectives  1n  the  basic  skills  and  (b)  the  level  of 
achievement  for  the  objectives  1n  the  basic  skills"  (SBE,  1979,  p.  1)  and 
requires  local  districts  only  to  report  what  standards  are  being  set  and 
the  process  used  for  setting  them.   To  do  this,  local  districts  are 
required  by  the  State  to  prepare  "program  plans"  in  each  skill  area  at 
each  level. 

Program  plans  must  include  (1)  a  statement  of  the  minimum  standards 
established  for  each  level;  (2)  a  statement  describing  the  participation 
of  parents,  teachers,  administrators,  employers,  and  the  general  public  in 
the  establishment  of  minimum  standards  and  the  overall  program  plans.  The 
plan  for  the  secondary  level  must  also  state  how  the  secondary  level  skills 
statements  developed  by  the  State  have  been  incorporated  into  the  overall 
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TABLE  1 


Subskllls  Defined  for  Each  Competency  Area 
at  the  Secondary  Level 


Reading 


(a)  Basic  Word  Meaning 

(b)  Literal  Comprehension 

(c)  Interpretive  Comprehension 


(d)  Evaluative  Comprehension 
(e>   Locating  Information 


Writing 


Given  the  opportunity  to  use  a  dictionary,  students,*  through  their  own 
writing  samples,  wll.l  demonstrate: 


Si 
(?) 


knowledge  of  the  subject 

clear  and  consistent 

purpose 

organization 

an  awareness  of  the 

intended  reader 

precise  word  choices 

fulfillment  of  the 

purpose 


(g)    correct  capitalization  and 
punctuation 
correct  spelling 
legible  handwriting 
complete  sentences 
(kj    standard  use  of  nouns,  Rronouns, 

verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs 
(1)   agreement  of  subject  and  verb 


(h) 

13 


Listening 


(a)  Basic  Listening  Skills- 

(b)  Understanding  What  You  Hear 

(c)  Using  What  You  Hear 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Speaking 


a]   Basic  Oral  Communication  Skills 
jbj   Planning,  Developing, "and  Stating  Spoken  Messages 
x)   Common' Uses  of  Spoken  Messages 


Mathematics 


U). 

13 


Number  and  Numeration 
Concepts 

Arithmetic  Computation 
Estimation  and  Approxi- 
mation 


(d)  Measurement  and  Geometry 

(e)  Graphs  and  Tables 

(f)  Prediction  of  Events  and 
Statistics 
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minimum  standards.   Program  plans  at  all  levels  1n  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics  must  be  established  by  August  1,  1980  and  made  available  to  the 
public*  1n  listening  and  speaking,  program  plans  must  be  established  and 
available  by  August  1,  1981  to  the  public.   Only  the  secondary. level  plans 
must  be  submitted  for  State  approval,  by  the  dates  already  listed. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

"The  State  Board- requires  that  student  achievement  of  minimum  standards 
be  assessed  at  least  once  at  each  of  three  levels:   early  elementary 
.(grades  K-3),  later  elementary  (grades  4-6),  and  secondary  (grades  7-12). 
The  first  assessment  of  achievement  at  the  secondary  level  must  occur  no 
later  than  grade  9,  and  opportunities  for  assessment  must  be  provided  once 
each  year  after  the  first  assessment  until  students  have  achieved,  the  mini- 
mum standards.   Any  secondary-level  student  who  has  demonstrated  mastery 
In  .a  basic  skill  need  not  be  tested  1n  that  skill  again.   Student  testing 
at  all  levels  ascertains  "prof  1c1ency  and  also  provides  for  diagnosis  and 
remedy  of  learning  needs  and  problems. 

The  selection  of  grades  1n  which  assessment  1s  to  occur  (beyond  the 
restriction  described  above),  the  determination  of  the  testing  schedule, 
and  the  procedure  for  assessment  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local 
school  districts. 

The  first  opportunity  for  local  districts  to  participate  1n  an  assess- 
ment of  basic  skills  achievement  occurred  during  the  school  year  1978-79. 
The  State,  1n  order  to  gather  some  benchmark  statistics  concerning  achieve- 
ment and  to  develop  and  field-test  a  state  test  of  basic  skills  at  the 
-secondary  level,  contracted  with  National  Evaluation  Systems  (NES)  to  con- 
duct a  statewide  assessment.   A  total  of  14,400  twelfth-graders, -selected 
through  a  multi-stage  random  sampling  procedure,  participated  1n  the 
assessment  during  March  and  April  1979.   As  part  of  this  assessment,  local 
districts  outside  the  sample  could  opt  to  have  the  state  tests  administered 
to  their  students  at  the  same  time.   The  tests  administered  during  this 
assessment  are  the  tests  that  the  Department  now  offers  as  an  option  to 
local  districts  in.  the  basic  skills  improvement  program. 
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Test  Instruments 


Assessment  tests  used  at  the  elementary  levels  are  entirely  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  school  districts.  The  State  Board  requires 
only  that  each  district  specify  1n  Its  early-  and  lateral ementary  pro- 
gram plans  which  assessment  Instruments  1t  plans  to  administer, 

c 

Instruments  to  assess  secondary-level  basic  skills  may  be  (1)  tests 
developed  by  the  State  (mentioned  earlier);  (2)  State-approved  commercial 
tests;  or  (3)  tests  developed  by  the  local  districts  themselves. 

If  the  third  option  1s  chosen  by  a  school  district,  1t  must  submit 
for  State  approval  a  copy  of  the  selected  Instruments,  along  with  sup- 
porting technical  Information  and  an  analysis  demonstrating  the  content 
match  between  the  Instruments  and  the  statements  of  skills  developed  by 
the  State.  Imr/lemenr.atlon  Guide  #1  specifies  the  content  and  technical 
criteria  by  which  the  State  will  evaluate  and  approve  locally  developed  . 
instruments. 

Objective-Referenced  State  tests  (option  #1)— titled  the  Massachu- 
setts Assessment  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  1—  were  prepared  1n  mathematics, 
reading,  and  writing  by  National  Evaluation  Systems,  which,  as  part  of  Its 
development  process,  reviewed  Items  and  formats  Internally,  screened  the* 
Items  for  bias,  and  then  submitted  these  Items  to  the  appropriate  Task 
Forces  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Basic  Skills  Improvement  for  review.  . 
The  reading  test  consisted  of  55  multiple-choice  Items,  the  mathematics 
test,  of  59  multiple-choice  items,  and  the  writing  test,  of  two  essay 
questions.   Three  equivalent  forms  of  each  test  were  developed  and  field 
tested  1n  March-April  1979  with  a  sample  of  400  twelfth-grade  students 
assigned  to  each. 

For  option  #2,  the  State  Board  developed  and.  applied  criteria  for 
screening  commercial  standardized  tests  (see  report  prepared  by  the 
Public  Affairs  Research  Institute,  1979).   This  resulted  1n  State  approval 
of  a  Series  of  published  tests  in  the  areas  of  reading  and  mathematics. 
"These  are  listed  in  Implementation  Guide  #1:    Evaluating  Basic  Skill-s 
.  Achievement  (April  1979).    In  this  guide,  the  State  also  provides  criteria 
by  wMch  a 'local  district  may  evaluate  a  test  that  is  not  on  the  list  for 
the  probability  of  its  approval.    In  their  program  plans,  local  districts 
may  submit  requests  to  use  other  commercial  tests,  but  these  must 
ultimately  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
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Test  Administration  * 


Local  districts  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  all  tests. 
They  adopt  their  own  schedules  and  agj  not  required  to  report  these  1n  any 
way  to  the  State. 


Scoring  and  Analysis 

♦ 


"As  with  test  development  and  administration,  the  scoring  of  tests  and 
analyses  of  test  data  are  tasks  for  the  local  school  districts.   The  types 
of  scores  reported,  the  time  needed  for  data  analysis  and  Interpretation, 
and  the  type  of  analyses  and  Interpretations  performed,  therefore,  depend 

.  upon  each  school  district.  The  State  only  requires  that  districts  report 
annually  to  the  Department  of  Education  "the  number  and  percentage  of  stu- 
dents by  race,  sex,  and  linguistic  minority  who  have  and  have  not  achieved 
the  minimum  standards  for  each  basic  skill  for  the  early  elementary,  later 

v.  elementary,  and  secondary  levels"  (S3E,  1SI79,  p.  .10).   The  breakdown  by  .: 
race  and  linguistic  minority  1s  determined  by  each  district. 

Results  of  the  statewide  assessment  were  computed  1n  terms  of  total 
test  score,  percentage  of  students  correctly  responding  to  each  Item,  and 
percentages  of  correct  response  for  Items  categorized  by  objective.  Other 
analyses  Included  score  breakdowns  by  such  variables  as  sex,  race  (black/ 
white/other),  Mngu1st1c  minority  (Engl1sh/Span1sh/Portuguese/Ital1an- 
Greek-Chlnese/Other),  socioeconomic  status  of  the  student,  region  of  the 
state,  and  type  of  remediation  offered  1n  the  school  (special 
classes/remediation  within  regular  classes). 


Report1ng/Dissemi.,dt10P 


The  residents  of  a  given  district  make  up  the  audience  for  the  Annual 
Report  which  the  State  Board  of  Education' requires  from  each  district. 
Each  public  school  district  must  make  Its  report  generally  available  and 
must  ensure  that  the  public  is  aware  of  Its  availability.  It  is  for  each 
district  to  determine  how  this  will  be  done. 

In  addition  to  public  access  to  Annual  Reports,-  the  State  requires 
local  districts  to  give  each  student  and  his/her  parents  the  opportunity 
to  review  both  the  tests  administered  and  the  student's  achievement  record. 
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Again,  local  districts  Individually  decide  how  this  1s  to  be  done.  The 
record  1s  to  Include  at  least  the  student's  corrected  responses  to  the 
tests  and  becomes  part  of  the  student's  temporary  school  record. 

Other  Information  to  be  made  available  to  the  general  public  Includes 
the  early  and  later-elementary  and  secondary- level  program  plans  prepared 
by -each  public  school  district. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Assessment  Results 

Consequences  to  students .   Since  the  purpose  of  assessing  achieve- 
ment of  basic  skills  1n  the  early  grades  1s  primarily  diagnosis,  no 
contingencies  are  placed  by  the  State  on  a  student's  passing  or  falling 
the  tests.   The  State  requires  assurances  from  the  local  districts  1n 
their  program  plans  that  appropriate  follow-up  provisions  have  been  made. 
Thus,  1f  a  student  fails,  local  districts  must  provide  for  the  modification 
of  that  student's  regular  Instruction  1n  order  to  ensure  that  he  or  she 
passes  at  a  later  testing  opportunity.    If  a  student  has  repeatedly  failed 
to  achieve  minimum  standards  by  grade  11,  that  student  may  be  evaluated  as 
to  whether  he  or  she  qualifies  as  a  student  with  special  education  needs 
and  at  that  point  the  student  may  be  referred  to  the  regulations  governing 
special  education  students. 

t  . 

Consequences  to  programs.   The  State  Regulations  require  local 
districts  to  Include  in  their  program  plans  provisions  for  monitoring, 
evaluating,  and  modifying,  as  appropriate,  both  their  programs  and  their 
current  curricula.   The  program  plans  must  also  Include  plans  for  staff 
development  activities,  specifically  1n  relation  to  implementation  of 
basic  skills  improvement  programs,   tyhile  the  State  does  not  require 
that  specific  changes  be  made  to  programs  or  curricula,  or  even  that 
any  changes  be  made,  one  of  its  major  goals  is  that  local  districts 
.carefully  monitor  and  review  their  instructional  practices., 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 

The  Policy  on  Basic  Skills  Improvement  makes  special  provisions  for 
(1)  transfer  students,  (2}  students  in  need  of  special  education,  and 
(3)  students  with  limited  competence  1n  English. 
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Any  student  who  transfers  to  a  new  district  after  having  completed 
the  tenth  grade  may  be  exempted  fjpm  the  annual  reporting  of  basic  skills 
test  reports  In  that  new  district? 

The  Chapter  766  Regulations  define  a  special  education  student  as 
Ma  school  age  child  who,  because  of  temporary  or  more  permanent  adjustment 
difficulties  or  attributes  arising  from  intellectual,  sensory,  emotional, 
or  physical  factors,  cerebral  dysfunctions,  perceptual  factors,  or  other  * 
specific  learning  disabilities  or  any  combination  thereof.  1s  unable  to 
progress  effectively  1n  a  regular  scnool  program  and  requires  special 
classes,  Instruction  periods,  or  other  special  education  services  in  order 
to  successfully  develop  his  individual  educational  potential. ,f  The  eval- 
uation teams  who  develop  their  Individual  Education  Plans  will  determine 
whether  the  students  will  be  assessed  for  achievement  of  minimum  standards. 
While  the  results  of  these  assessments  wilt  be  Included  on  the  students' 
Individual  plans,  the  scores  may  or  may  not,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
evaluation  teams,  be  included  in  the  summary  statistics  of  the  public 
school  district's  Annual  Report  to  the  State. 

Finally,  students  with  limited  competence  in  English  are  exempt 
from  the  regulations  of  the  basic  skills  policy.   The  General  Laws, 
Chapter  71A  (define  such  students  as  either  (1)  children  born  outside  the 
United  States  whose  native  language  is  not  English  and  who  are  incapable 
of  performing  ordinary  classwork  in  English,  or  (2)  children  born  in  the 
United  States  of  non-English-speaking  parents  and  who  are  incapable  of 
performing  ordinary  classwork  1n  English).   Bilingual  students  who  have 
completed  a  transitional  bilingual  education  program,  however,  are 
considered  as  any  other  students. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing.    In  Massachusetts,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Assessment 
in  the  Department  of  Education  have  provided  the  leadership  in  responding 
to  concerns  about  student  achievement  of  basic  skills.   The  Commissioner 
initiated  the  action  that  was  taken,  the  Board  and  the  Bureau  directed  the 
policy  development  activities,  and  the  Board  approved  the  Policy  and  Regu- 
lations. 

The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Assessment  supervised  the  statewide 
assessment  and  is  the  primary  resource  for  information  regarding  State 
educational  policy  and  for  technical  advisory  support  in  test  administra- 
tion.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Basic  Skills  Improvement  has  done  the 
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primary  Investigation  into  and  formulation  of  the  Policy  on  Basic  Skills 
Improvement.   Regional  centers  of  the  Department  of  Education  review  the 
local  program  plans,  and  the  Commissioner  approves  secondary- level  plans  , 
(early-  and  later-elementary  program  plans  need  not  be  formally  approved). 
Local  program  staffing  1s  handled  entirely  by  the  local  public  school 
districts. 


Approximate  costs.   Since  most  of  the  responsibility  for  program 
development  and  administration  lies  with  the  local  districts,  cost  figures 
will  depend  on  the  individual  districts.   At  the  state  level,  development 
costs— Including  monies  for  consulting,  hearings,  State  test  development, 
task  forces,  regulations,  and  dissemination— are  expected  to  be  approxi- 
mately $170,O00«p$250,00O  during  each  of  the  next  two  to  three  years. 

Funding  sources.   Currently,  funding  for  the  State's  involvement 
1n  basic  skills  programs  1s  mainly  through  the  state  budget,  Included  1n 
Department  of  Education  funds.    No  money,  however,  1s  earmarked  from  the 
State  to  local  districts  to  support  the  local  activities  1n  basic  skills  . 
improvement. 


Program  Evaluation 


Program  evaluation  1n  Massachusetts  is  slated  to  occur  at  both  the 
State  and  local  levels.    A  preliminary  investigation  by  the  State  into 
impacts  of  existing  programs  and  of  the  newly  approved  Policy  on  Basic 
Skills  Improvement  took  place  during  the  1978-79  Statewide  Assessment. 
Both  students  and  principals  were  surveyed  as  to  their  attitudes  toward 
the  regulrements  of  basic  skills  and  the  current  quality. of  education  1n 
Massachusetts  public  schools.    Students  were  asked  questions  regarding 
school -related  and  out-of^school  activities;  principals  were  asked  about 
the  presence  and  purpose  of  special  programs  1n  their  schools.  In  addition, 
general  demographic  data  was  collected  not  only  to  shed  light  on  reactions 
to  the  Policy  on  Basic  Skills  Improvement  and  the  need  for  such  a  policy, 
but  also  for  stratification  purposes  by  which  to  report  student  performance 
on  the  assessment.    In  that  way,  attitudinal  and  demographic  variables  may 
be  related  to  student  achievement  of  basic  skill  competency.    A  report  of 
this  investigation  is  in  preparation  and  will  soon  be  available. 

V 

At  the  local  level,  as  previously  mentioned,  public  school  districts 
are  required  by  the  State  to  submit  a  plan  for  program  monitoring  and 
evaluation  in  their  overall  program  plans.   What  the  actua'  plan  of  the 
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evaluation  will  be— whether  formal  or  Informal,  what  variables  are  to  be 
studied,  etc.— 1s  a  decision  to  be  made  by  each  public  school  district. 
Local  districts  are  also  responsible  for  funding  their  own  evaluations. 


Future  Directions  « 

*  t 

c 

While  local  districts  will  conduct  their  own  program  reviews  and 
modify  their  own  programs  accordingly,  the  State  has  established  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Basic  Skills  Improvement  to  handle  matters  related 
to  the  overall  Implementation  of  the  Board  of  Education's  Policy  and 
Regulations  on  Basic  Skills  Improvement.   The  Advisory  Committee  will  be 
comprised  of  no  less  than  25  members  at  any  given  time,  with  members 
appointed  by  the  Board  for  two-year  terms.   Members  will  be  public  school 
teachers,  school  administrators,  parents,  students,  representatives  from 
special  programs  such  as  special  education  and  bilingual  education,  and 
representatives  from  such  organizations  as  the  PTA,  the  Massachusetts 
Teachers'  Association,  and  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Secondary 
School  Principals.   One  task  of  this  committee  1s  to  submit  an  annual 
report,  beginning  1n  1980,  of  Implementation  activities  and  policy 
recommendations.  This  will  allow  for  a  continual  monitoring  of  the 
effects  of  'the  policy  and  regulations  on  different  audiences. 

State  assessment  tests  1n  listening  and  speaking  have  yet  to  be 
developed,  but  these  have  been  planned  and  are  expected  to  be  completed 
no  later  than  1981,  available  for  use  1n  that  school  year. 

The' State  1s  investigating  ways  of  coordinating  its  resources  with 
the  looal  school  districts.   A  potential  problem  in  the  implementation  . 
of  basic  skills  programs  1s  the  inability  of  small  school  districts  to 
deal  with  technical  aspects  of  Implementation.  Therefore*  by  providing 
technical  resources,  offering  help  in  staff  development  activities,  and 
preparing  resource  documents  the  State  can  offer  assistance  to  the  local 
districts. 
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FITCHBURG,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Fltchburg,  Massachusetts  Public  School  System  1s  1n  the  process 
of  developing  a  testing  program  1n  response  to  a  state  mandate  approved  by 
the  State  Board 'of .Education  1n  August  1978.   This  mandate  requires  local 
districts  to  test  students  1n  the  competency  areas  of  mathematics,  reading, 
writing,  listening,  and  speaking,  and  to  establish  minimum  levels  of 
achievement  1n  these  subjects. 

•  «  • 

-In  addition  to  this  state-mandated  program,  Fltchburg  has  also  been 
developing  and  Implementing  a  competency-based  testing' program  knowti  as 
Skill  Achievement  Monitoring  (SAMMn  mathematics,  vocabulary,  and  writing. 
.  This  testing  program  focuses  on  a  wide  raqge  of  skills,  not  just  minimum 
skills.   Since  the  Introduction  of  the  achievement  monitoring  system  In 
1974,  teachers  and  administrators  have  collaborated  1n  the  design  of  test 
instruments,  and  results  are  used  only  by  teachers  1n  planning  Instruction. 
Student  performance  on  SAM  tests  1s  not  tied  to  promotion  or  graduation. 


Leqisl/atlve  and  Policy  History  * 

Policy  history.    In  August  1978  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation approved  a  policy  to  Implement  Basic  Skills  Improvement  Programs 
throughout  the  State.   Each  public  schpol  district  1s  required  to  estab- 
I1shim1n1mum  standards  and  to  make  provisions  for  evaluating  student 
achievement  of  these  standards  at  three  levels— early  and  later  elementary 
and  Secondary—  1n  three  skill  areas  by  August  1,  1980.   Minimum  standards 
1n  two  additional  areas— speaking  and  listening— mu^st  be  established  for. 
each' level  by  August  1,  1981. 

/  Since  1974,  however/the  Fltchburg  school  system  has  been  developing 
and  Implementing  Its  own  competency-based  testing  program.  Interest  1n 
basic  skills  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  School  Committee 
1n  basic  skills  led  the  Superintendent  to  submit  a  request  for  funds  to 
develop  a  system  to  monitor  Student  achievement  of  selected  mathematics 
objectives  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades. 

With  the  approval  of  the  School  Committee,  the  School  Department 
contracted  with  an  outside  agency  to  help  design  and  implement  this 
program.   The  agency  was  responsible  for  analyzing  student  performance 
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and  providing  reports  gn  test  results.   At  the  same  time,  the  School 
Department  contracted  with  the  Center  for  Field  Research  and  School 
Services  at  Boston  Colleges  to ^evaluate  program  Impact  upon  teachers 
and  students  and  to  provide  Information  concerning  the  advisability  of 
expanding,  modifying,  or  terminating  the  program.  The*  School  Department 
assumed  responsibility  for  developing  test  materials  and  coordinating  4 
program  implementation. 

'  *  . 

During  the  1974-75  school  year  20  teachers  from  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  grades  and  approximately  500  students  participated  1n  the  pilot 
test  of  Project  CAM  (Comprehensive  Achievement  Monitoring).   Both  teachers 
and  students  were  Interviewed  by  the  evaluation  specialist  during  and  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  pilot  test,  the 
decision  was  made  to  continue  competency  testing  1n  mathematics,  but  to 
develop  a  program  that  could  be  administered  ana  maintained  without  the 
assistance  of  an  outside  agency.   Consequently,  SAM  (Skill,  Achievement 
Monitoring)  was  introduced  in  the  following  year  (1975-76),  and  all 
fourth-,  fifth-,  and  sixth-grade  mathematics  teachers  participated  in 
the  project  during  that-  year  (1975-76).    In  the  1976-77  and  .1977-78 
school  years,  the  project  was  expanded  to  include  second-,  third-,  and 
seventh-grade,  mat  hematics  classes.^   In  the  1978-79  school  year,  SAM  was 
used  1n  all  mathematics  classes  for  grades  2-8  throughout  the  school 
.system.        %  ,        »'  ; 

SAM  tests  and  SAM  rating  checklists  have  also  been  developed  to  track 
student  achievement  in  vocabulary  and  writing,  respectively.   SAM  is  being 
used-ln  conjunction  with. a  Vocabulary  Improvement  Program,  McGr aw  Hill's 
"Plus  10,"  1n  grades  4-6,  and  SAM  rating  .checklists  for  writing  were  field 
tested  in  the  1978-79  school  year  1n  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  tenth 
"grades.   A  revised  SAM-Writ1ng  and  a  new  SAM-Mechanics/Usage  will  be 
Introduced  at  the  oMmary,  Intermediate,  junior  high,  and  senfor  high  , 
.  levels  during  the  1979-80  school  ya^ar.  '  , 

s  « 

t  . 
Phase  of  implementation.   Fltchburg  is  Implementing  the  State  mandate 
through  the  development  of  "checkpoint  tests."  These  tests  will  be  given 
in  grades  3,  6,  and  9  1n  the  skill  areas  of  mathematics,  reading,  writing, 
listening,  and  speaking.   The  checkpoint  tests  in  mathematics  and  writing 
were  developed  during  the  1978-79  school  year.   Checkpoint  tests  for 
reading  will  be  completed  during  the  1979-80  school  year.   These  testis 
for  mathematics,  reading,  and  writing  will  be  Instituted  In  Spring,  1980. 
Checkpoint  tests  for  listening  and  speaking  skills  are  being  prepared  for 
use  1n  Spring,  1981. 

SAM  tests  In  mathematics  are  currently  used  In  grades  2-8,  while- SAM 
tests  1n  vocabulary  are  given  In  grades  4-6.   SAM  tests  In  writing  were 
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field-tested  1n  the  1978-79  school  year  1n  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
tenth  grades. 


Goals  and  Purposes 

General  goals.   The  FUchburg  School  System  used  both  the  checkpoint 
and  SAM  tests  to  ensure  that  students  master  the  basic  skills.. 

*  t  * 

1  ' 

•  Specific  purposes.   The  two  testing  programs  differ  1n  terms  of  the 
specific  ends  they  are  designed  to  accomplish.   The  pr'wy  goal  of  the 
checkpoint  tests  1s  to  Insure  that  students  experiencing  major  difficulty 
,1n  learning  the  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing,  mathematics,  speaking, 
and  listening  are  Identified,  and  that  the  resources  necessary  to  help 
those  students  are  provided.   Results  of  these  tests  will  be  used,  1n 
conjunction  with  other  data  supplied  by  teachers,  to  p-lan  remedial 
Instruction/  v 

The  primary  purpose  of  SAM  1s  to  focus  Instructional  attention 
on  specific  skills  1n  the  basic  skill  areas  so  that  all  students  will  be, 
challenged  to  learn  far  more  than  minimum  skills.   SAM  helps  Improve  skill 
'  mastery  for  all  students/  not  just  those  students  1n  academic  jeopardy., 
SAM  accomplishes  this  by  providing  regular  feedback  to  teachers,  students, 
and  parents  on  students'  mastery  of  specific  objectives  taught  1n  the 
classroom.   Teachers  use  the  results  of  SAM  tests  for  diagnosing  learning 
needs,  and  providing  Instructional  resources.  . 


Competencies 


Checkpoint  tests.   The  checkpoint  tests  will  assess  students' 
achievement  in  those  areas  mandated  by  the  State:   mathematics,  reading, 
writing,  listening,  and  speaking.   Under  the  pel  if    adopted  by' the  State 
Board  of  Education  1n  August  1978,  local  districts  are  charged  with  the 
following  tasks: 


(1.)   to  incorporate  skill  statements  developed  by  State-level  task 
forces  in  the  competency  areas  for  the  secondary- level  tests 
with  locally-developed  objectives; 
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(2)  to  develop  objectives  for  both  the  early  and  later  elementary 
assessments  1n  the  designated  competency  areas. 


For  a  complete  text  of  the  objectives  developed  for  the  secondary- level 
tests  by  the  task  forces,  see  the  Regulations  (SBE,  1979). 

In  FUchburg,  the  task  of  preparing  objectives  for  each  area  and 
level  was  accomplished  during  the  1978-79  school  year  by  committees  of 
teachers  at  each  level.   A  Skills  Committee  Was  formed  at  the  early  and 
later  elementary  levels;  at  the  secondary  level,  committees  were  formed 
for  each  of  the  first  three  competency  areas  mandated  by  the  State-r 
reading,  writing,  and  mathematics.   Committees  for  listening  and  speaking 
will  be  established  1n  1980. 

During  the  1978-79  school  year,  these  committees  prepared  preliminary 
lists  of  minimum  skills.  These  statements  have  been  reviewed  by  teachers 
and  administrators,  but  must  be  submitted  to  the  community  for  approval. 
Administrators  anticipate  that  the  final  11st  of  skills  will  be  developed 
during  the  1979-80  school  year.   Orafts  of  the  statements  prepared  to  date 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  designated  contact  person. .  For  examples 
of  draft  checkpoint  objectives  in  mathematics  and  writing  for  grades  3,  6, 
and  9,  see  Table  1. 


SAM.   Objectives  for  the  SAM  tests  1n  mathematics  were  originally 
selected  during  the  1974-75  school  year.   Twenty  fourth-,  fifth-,  and 
sixth-grade  teachers  volunteer  to  participate  1n  the  development  of  the 
Comprehensive  Achievement  Monitoring  System,  the  forerunner  of  the  Skill 
Achievement  Monitoring  System  introduced  the  following  year.   From  the 
objectives  of  the  Individualized  Mathematics  Program  (IMP) ,  a  commercially 
available  mathematics  curriculum,  these  teachers  selected  approximately 
twenty-five  objectives  covering  the  three  major  areas  of  Instruction  for 
each  of  the  three  grade  levels..   SAM-math  1s  currently  used  in  grades 
2-8  1n  FUchburg.   The  number  of  objectives  tested  ranges  from  18  to  19, 
depending  upon  the  grade  level. 

Objectives  for  the  SAM  tests  1n  vocabulary  were  developed  following 
the  pilot  test  year.   During  the  1978-79  school  year,  skill  statements 
in  writing  and  assessment  techniques  were  field- tested.   No  comprehensive 
list  of  objectives  in  these  areas  1s  available.   For  examples  of  objec- 
tives for  the  SAM  tests  in  mathematics  for  grades  2,  4,  and  8,  and  in 
writing  for  grades  4,  6,  and  10,  see  Table  1. 
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TABLE  1 


Examples  of  Objectives  for  SAM  and  Checkpoint 
Tests  1n  Selected  Competency  Areas 
at  Various  Grade  Levels 


CHECKPOINT  TESTS 


Mathematics 
Grade  3 

Grade  6 
Grade  9 


Subtracts  one  three-digit  whole  number  from  another 
three-digit  whole  number  without  regrouping. 

Multiplies  two  three-digit  whole  numbers. 


Uses  the  average  for  one  period  of  time  to  estimate 
total  Income  or  expenses  for  a  longer  period  of 
time. 


Writing 

Grade  3 
Grade  6 
Grade  9 


First  word  1n  sentence  capitalized. 


Consistent  use  of  complete  sentences, 


Agreement  of  subject  and  predicate, 
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Mathematics 


TABLE  1  (continued) 


SAM  TESTS 


Grade  2 


Given  two  two-digit  numbers,  the  student  will  add 
them  correctly. 


Grade  4 


Given  three  three-digit  whole  numbers,  the  student 
will  add  them  correctly. 


Grade  8 


Given  the  base  and  altitude  of  a  triangle,  the 
student  must  determine  the  area  of  the  triangle. 


Writing 

Grade  4 


Expands  written  sentences  with  words  and  phrases 
that  provide  sensory  detail. 


Grade  6 
Grade  10 


Uses  transitions  between  sentences. 


Writes  sentences  with  proper  coordination, 
subordination,  and  parallel  structure. 


"1 
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Standards  and  Standard  Setting 

When  compared  with  respect  to  standards,  clear  differences'  between 
the  check  point  and  the  SAM  tests  emerge.  These  will  be  discussed 
separately  below. 

Checkpoint  tests.   Since  the  checkpoint  tests  are  being  developed 
to  meet  State  r equi rements ,  minimum  standards  must  be  set  for  them.  The 
state  has  defined  minimum  standards  as 

(a)  the  objectives  1n  the  basic  skills  and 

(b)  the  level  of  achievement  for  the  objectives  1n  the  basic 
skills  (SBE,  1979,  p.  1.), 

and  has  developed  specifications  for  each  competency  area  tested  at  the 
secondary  level . 

Although  the  State  has  prepared  objectives  for  the  secondary- level 
tests,  local  districts  are  responsible  for  setting  minimum  levels  of 
achievement  for  the  secondary-level  test  and  for  the  early  and  later 
elementary  assessments.    In  FUchburg,  the  committees  responsible  for 
developing  the  objectives  will  also  set  the  standard  during  the  1979-80 
school  year. 

SAM.    In  contrast,  no  standards  Unking  student  achievement  levels 
to  specific  outcomes  (e.g.,  promotion,  remediation)  are  used  1n  conjunction 
with  SAM.   Moreover,  there  1s  no  formal  policy  on  how  teachers  are  to  use 
the  results  of  the  SAM  tests.   These  results  are  reported  only  to  teachers, 
students,  and  parents  and  are  used  by  teachers  1n  conjunction  with  their 
own  judgment  1n  planning  Instruction.    In  cases  where  there  are  discrepan- 
cies between  test  results  and  teacher  judgment,  the  latter  has  greater 
weight. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

Differences  also  exist  between  the  checkpoint  and  SAM  tests  in  terms 
of  the  grades  assessed  and  testing  schedules.   These  differences,  along 
with  the  rationale  for  the  grades  assessed  and  the  testing  schedule,  are 
discussed  below. 
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Both  the  choice  of  grades  to  be  assessed  and  the  testing  schedule  for 
the  checkpoint  tests  conform  to  the  State  mandate  for  competency  testing. 
Specifically,  the  State  requires  that  local  districts  test  at  least  once 
at  the  early  elementary  (K-3),  later  elementary  (4-6),  and  secondary 
(7-12)  levels.   Moreover,  1t  1s  mandated  that  at  the  secondary  level  the  * 
local  district  must  test  no  later  than  the  ninth  grade  and  must  provide 
assessment  opportunities  at  least  once  each  year  after  the  ninth  grade 
until  the  student  has  achieved  the  minimum  standards.   Fttchburg  will 
administer  the  checkpoint  tests  1n  the  designated  areas  to  third-,  sixth-, 
and  ninth-graders.   The  mathematics  and  reading  tests  will  be  administered 
1n  the  spring.  •  While  the  writing  test  will  also  be  given  1n  the  third, 
sixth,  and  ninth  grades,  Fltchburg  anticipates  offering  students  multiple 
opportunities  to  take  the  writing  test. 


SAM.   Currently  SAM-Math  1s- used  1n  grades  2-8  1n  all  Fltchburg 
schools?  SAM  1s  also  used  1n  conjunction  with  a  Vocabulary  Improvement 
Program  (SAM-VIP)  1n  grades  4-6,  and  SAM  tests  1n  writing  were  field- 
tested  1n  grades  4,  5,  6,  and  10  during  the  1978-79  sohool  year. 

SAM-Math  was  tried  out  during  the  1974-75  and  1975-76  school  years 
1n  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.   The  choice  of  grades  for  the 
field  tests  was  based  in  part  on  the  Interest  of  Intermediate- level 
teachers  1n  skill 'achievement  monitoring.   Similarly  with  vocabulary  and 
writing,  the  decision  to  develop  SAM  tests  for  use  at .particular  grade 
levels  was  1n  part  prompted  by  the  Interests  and  needs  of  particular 
teachers. 

SAM-Math  1s  administered  every  six  weeks  to  every  student  1n  grades 
2-8,  and  SAM-VIP  will  be  given  at  seven-week  Intervals  to  every  student 
1n  grades  4-6  once  test  revisions  are  complete.   SAM  tests  1n  writing  are 
being  field-tested  at  six-week  intervals,  but  a  final  decision  on  the 
testing  schedule  has  not  been  made. 

The  rationale  behind  testing  at  six-  or  eight-week  Intervals  1s  as 
follows:    each  administration  not  only  provides  Information  on  how  well 
students  retain  objectives  previously  taught,  but  also  pretests  on  the 
remaining  objectives.   For  example,  1n  mathematics,  each  test  form  con- 
tains from  18-29  Items,  each  item  corresponding  to  one  of  the  objectives 
that  comprise  the  material  covered  at  a  particular  level.   Based  on  these 
results,  teachers  can  decide  how  to  allot  instructional  time  and  resources 
for  helping  students  master  and  retain  these  objectives. 
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Test  Instruments 


Both  the  checkpoint  and  SAM  tests  were  developed  by  teachers,  and 
administrators,  and  thus  are  designed  specifically  for  the  FUchburg 
curriculum. 


Checkpoint  tests.   The  checkpoint  tests  for  grades  3,  6,  and  9  are 
being  developed  in  FUchburg  through  the  cooperation  of  teachers  and  the 
evaluation  specialists.  The  district  1s  required  by  State  regulations, 
however,  to  submit  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  copies  of  the  secondary- 
level  tests,  supporting  technical  Information,  and  an  analysis  demonstrat- 
ing the  content  match  between  the  Instruments  and  the  secondary- level  test 
specifications  developed  by  the  State.  This  Information,  along  with  other 
details  (e.g.,  grades  assessed)  relating  to  basic  skills  assessment  1n  the 
areas  of  mathematics,  reading,  and  writing  at  the  secondary  level,  must  be 
submitted  no  earlier  than  February  1,  1980,  and  no  later  than  August.  1, 
1980. 


SAM.   During  the  1974-75  pilot  test  year,  20  fourth-,  fifths,  and 
sixth-grade  teachers  volunteered  to  participate  1n  the  development- of 
the  Comprehensive  Achievement  Monitoring  system.   The  Individualized 
Mathematics  Program,  with  69  objectives,  was  the  source  from -which  these 
teachers  selected  20  objectives  covering  the  major  areas  of  Instruction 
for  each  of  the' three  grade  levels.   Six  equivalent  forms  were  written 
for  each  grade  level;  there  was  one  Item  per  objective  Included  1n  each 
form,  and  every  form  had  equivalent  Items.   Approximately  500  students 
1h  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  were  Involve.d  1n  the  pilot  tests. 

Results  of  the  evaluation  of  the  CAM  system  led  to  expansion  of 
Fitchburg's  role  in  test  development.   The  decisions  to  develop  a  testing 
program  administered  without  the  assistance  of  an  outside  contractor 
and  to  use  SAM  1n  teaching  vocabulary  and  writing  have  liad  the  result 
that  teachers  now  play  a  major  role  1n  the  identification  and  selection 
of  objectives  and  in  item  writing.   Responsibility  for  supervising  and 
coordinating  these  activities  has  been  assumed  by  the  Evaluation 
Specialist. 
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Test  Administration 


4 

Checkpoint  tests.  Procedures  for  distributing  and  administering 
the  checkpoint  tests  will  be  developed  during  the  1979-80  school  year. 


SAM.   SAM  tests  are  administered  by  teachers* 1n  the  classroom.  The 
mode  oFtest  administration  may  vary  at  the  discretion  of  the.  teachers. 
(For  example,  a  teacher  may  read  the  test  1n  Spanish  to  a  student.)  Tests 
are  distributed  on  Wednesdays  and  may  be  administered  any  time  from  the 
next  day  to  the  following  Tuesday.   Since  tests  are  collected  on  Wednesday 
afternoons,  SAM  1s  typically  given  on  Tuesday,  with  absent  students  taking 
tt  oh  Wednesday  morning.   Test  results  are  returned  to  teachers  on  the 
following  Monday.   Irregularities  such  as, absences  are  handled  on  an 
Individual  basis  by  the  teacher. 

Scoring  and  Analysis 


Checkpoint  tests.   While  the  scoring  methods  for  the  checkpoint 
tests  remain  to  be  determined,  1t  should  be  noted  that  the  State  requires 
each  local  school  district  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Education. and  the 
public  the  number  and  percentage  of  students  by  race,  sex,  and  linguistic 
minority  who  have  and  have  not  achieved  the  minimum  standards  for  each 
competency  area.   The  State  also  requires  that,  following  the  assessment, 
the  school  district  must  provide  the  student  and  his/her  parents  with  an 
opportunity -to- review  the  tests  and  a  record  of  the  student's  achievement 
level.   The  student's  assessment  performance  must  also  be  "maintained  as 
part  of  the  student's  temporary  record  pursuant  to  the  Student  Records 
< Regulations  as  adopted ^by  the  Board  of  Education"  (SBE,  1979,  p.  7). 


SAM.  Responses  to  SAM  test  questions  are  keypunched  and  computer 
analylea*  with  the  school  district's  computer  facilities.  Each  student 
receives  a  report  "which  lists  each  objective  and  indicates  whether  the 
student  answered  correctly  or  incorrectly.  Teachers  receive  a  report 
listing  the  following:  each  student's  name,  the  objectives  the  student 
answered  correctly,  the  objectives  he  or  she  answered  incorrectly,  and 
the  total  number  of  students  answering  each  objective  incorrectly. 
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Provlslons-for  Special  Populations 

Checkpoint  tests.  The  State  Policy  on  Basic  Skills  Improvement 
, makes  special  provisions  for  three  populations:   some  transfer  students, 
students  1n  need  of  special  education,  and  students  with  limited  profi- 
ciency 1n  English.  Formal  procedures  for  Incorporating  these  provisions 
Into  the  administration  of  checkpoint  tests  and  the  reporting  of  test 
results  remain  to  be  determined  by  Fitchburg. school  administrators. 


SAM.  Decisions  regarding  the  use  of  SAM'wi.th  members  of  special 
populations  are  made  on  an  Individual  basis  by  teachers. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.   The  tests  that  assess  basic  skills  must 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  specified  levels  of  achievement,  although  the 
State  does  not  prescribe  either  the  levels  of  achievement  or  the  conse- 
quences for  not  meeting,  these  levels.    In  addition  to  Implementing  such 
tests  and  setting  standards  for  achievement,  the  local  district  must  also 
ensure  that  appropriate  follow-up  provisions  for  failures  exist.  Fitch- 
burg is  currently  developing  such  provisions  and  standards  to  be  Imple- 
mented 1n  conjunction  with  the  checkpoint  tests. 

Since  teachers  are  assigned  full  responsibility  for  using  the  results 
of  SAM.  no  formal  guidelines  linking  student  performance  on  the  tests  to 
specific  consequences  (e.g.,  promotion,  remediation)  exist.   In  practice, 
teachers  may  use  SAM  in  deciding  to  assign  a  student  extra  work  on  speci- 
fic objectives.   SAM  results  may  enter  into  a  decision  about  whether  or 
not  to  promote  a  student.   Nonetheless,  as  the  Evaluation  Specialist  has 
pointed  out,  such  major  decisions  as  promotion  are  always  based  upon 
multiple  measures  of  student  progress  rather  than  on  one  critical  measure. 


Consequences  to  programs.   Still  in  the  process  of  development,  the 
checkpoint  tests  have  as  yet  had  no  impact  upon  the  instructional  programs 

Fitchburg  administrators  have  noted  the  following  kinds  of  program 
changes  stemming  from  the  introduction  of  SAM-Math  tests: 
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(1)  "Teachers  are  drilling  students  more  on  the  basic  operations  1n« 
arithmetic. .... 

© 

(2)  teachers  have  made  and  shared  with  colleagues  Instructional 
materials  designed  to  promote  pupil  mastery; of  skills,  (and) 

(3)  teachers  group  students  1n -their  classes  by  skill  level  1n  order 
to  facilitate  Instruction  geared  to  specific  levels  and  specific 
objectives"  (Wallace  &  Reldy,  1978,  p.  7). 

» 

Also,  since  mathematics  objectives  were  selected  from  those  Identified  1n 
a  commercially  available  mathematics  curriculum  which  Includes  specific 
exercises  for  each  objective,  students  who  are  having  difficulty  mastering 
specific  objectives  tested  by  SAM  can  go  to  these  materials  for  additional 
drills  and  exercises. 

The  impact  of  SAM  1n  the  areas  of  vocabulary  and  writing  will  be 
systematically  documented  1n  1979-80.   Preliminary  documentation  Indicates 
more  time  1s  devoted  to  vocabulary  building  activities  and  that  students 
are  writing  more  throughout  the  school  system.    At  the  high  school  the 
English  program  has  been  completely  revised  to  focus  on  the  teaching  of 
writing.  v 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing.    In  the  1975-76  school  year  the  position 
of  Evaluation  Specialist  was  created.    This  person  1s  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  all  test-  and  assessment-related  activities  1n  the  school 
district,  including  the  development  of  the  checkpoint  tests.    In  addition, 
a  project  assistant  and  a  full-time  secretary  provide  staff  assistance  in 
these  activities. 

The  Evaluation  Specialist  also  has  responsibility  for  development, 
implementation,  and  administration  of  the  Skill  Achievement  Monitoring 
system.    Prior  to  the  hiring  of  the  Evaluation  Specialist,  two  coordi- 
nators assumed,  1n  addition  to  their  other  school-related  duties,  the 
administrative  tasks  connected  with  the  monitoring  system. 

It  is  anticipated  that  any  remediation  reguired  as  a  result  of 
student  performance  on  checkpoint  tests  will  be  handled  by  existing 
staff  members.    With  respect  to  SAM,  responsibility  for  its  use  rests 
with  teachers. 


C295  Fitchburg 

Approximate  costs.  There  are  no  estimates  available  on  the  costs 
of  developing  the  checkpoint  tests.   During  the  1974-75  year  of  CAM 
approximately  $10,000  was  spent.  Major  costs  during  this  year  consisted 
of  the  contracts  awarded  to  the  external  educational  firm  ($7,500)  and 
to  the  Evaluation  Specialist  ($2,500). 

In  1975-76  the  school  system  budgeted  $5,000  for  the  development 
of  the  SAM  program  and  related  activities,  and  hired  a  full-time  Evalua-  » 
tlon  Specialist.  Funds  for  the  third  year  of  operation  (1976-77)  came 
both  from  Fitchburg  and  from  the  federal  government  under  Title  IV-C. 
Fitchburg  received  approximately  $103,000  over  the  1976-77,  1977-78,  and 
1978-79  school  years  under  this  grant  in  order  to  develop  the  SAM  system  • 
and  related  curriculum  materials,  and  to  disseminate  information  on  its 
program  throughout  Massachusetts.   These  activities  are  collectively 
known  as  Project  Competency,  which  was  the  name  of  the  proposal  submitted 
vfor  Title  IV-C  funding.   Fitchburg  has  been  'incorporating  the  costs  of  SAM 
\ntb  its  budget  and  will  be  wholly  responsible  for  program  funding  after 
the  termination  of  the  grant.   The  cost  of  SAM-Math  is  estimated  to  be 
$1.60  per  student  per  year. 


Funding  sources.   Development  of  the  checkpoint  tests  is  funded  under 
Project  "Development  and  Evaluation  portion  of  the  school  budget.  Support 
for  the  initial  development  of  CAM  and  SAM  came  from  Project  Development 
and  Evaluation  funds  in  the  school  budget.    In  the  third  year  of  operation 
(1976-77) ,  Fitchburg  received  a  three-year  grant  under  Title  IV-C.  Devel- 
opment of  th&  checkpoint  tests  is  also  being  funded  under  the  Project 
Development  and  Evaluation  portion  of  the  school  budget. 
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Program  Evaluation 

Fitchburg  administrators  plan  to  monitor  the  introduction  of  the 
checkpoint  testing  program.    Extensive  baseline  data  have  already  been 
gathered  to  serve  as  benchmarks  for  future  comparisons  of  student 
achievement. 

The  administration  has  also  provided  the  impetus  for  evaluating  the 
Skill  Achievement  Monitoring  system.   Both  formal  evaluations,  by  outside 
contractors  and  informal  assessments  of  reactions  to  SAM  among  teachers 
and  students  have  been  conducted.    In  addition,  administrators  have  made 
preliminary  attempts  to  validate  SAM  using  commercially  available  test 
instruments*. 
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formal  evaluations  have  focused  on  the  reactions  of  teachers  and 
students  to  the  CAM  system  and  on  how  teachers  are  using  SAM  tests  in 
the  classroom.  During  the  pilot  jest  year  Fltchburg  contracted  with  an 
outside  Evaluation  Specialist,  who  Interviewed  all  of  the  teachers  and  a  , 
sample  of  80  students  (approximately  500  students  participated  1n  the  CAM 
program)  regarding  their  perceptions  of  CAM.   In  addition,  the  sixth  form  » 
of  CAM  for  grades  4,  5,  and  6  was  administered  to  students  1n  both  CAM  and 
non-CAM  classrooms.   Both  students  and  teachers  were  favorably  Impressed 
with  CAM,  and  offered  suggestions  for  Improving  the  system.   No  significant 
differences  1n  Wie  mean  achievement  scores  of  CAM  and  non-CAM  groups  were 
found.   The  final  report  submitted  1n  May  1977  recommended  that  Fltchburg 
explore  the  possibility  of  developing  complete  capabilities  to  administer 
Its  own  monitoring  system. 

A  second  evaluation,  conducted  1H  Spring  1978  by  the  Research  and 
Development  Center  for  Teacher  Education  at  the  University  of  Texas,  found 
that  teachers  were  using  SAM  1n  a. variety  of  ways,  and  that  potential  for 
further  staff  development  1n  the  use  of  SAM  existed.    In  addition  to  these 
efforts,  school  administrators  have  informally  solicited  the  reactions  of 
students  and  teachers. 

V 

"A  preliminary  validation  study  of  SAM  was  conducted  by  the  Fltchburg 
Evaluation  Specialist  in  May  1977  and  spring  1978.   The  arithmetic  skills 
subtest  of  the  Science  Research  Associates'  Basic  Skills  Test  was  adminis- 
tered to  lOO  low-achieving  seventh-grade  students  who  had  just  completed 
SAM  for  grade-level  six  (one  year  later  than  usual).   Ninety-five  percent 
(95%)  of  this  group  scored  at  or  above  gt*ade  level  (7.8)  on  the  SRA 
subtest.    In  spring  of  1978  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  was 
administered  to  a  random  sample  of  third-  and  sixth-grade  students;  92% 
of  the  third-graders  and  75%  of  the  sixth-graders  scored  at  or  above  grade 
level  on  the  CTBS. 

In  August  1978  the  Fltchburg  School  Department  applied  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Education  for  the  Validation  of  Project  Competency 
as  a  model  educational  program.  After  a  written  presentation  of  statisti- 
cal data  on  the  program's  effectiveness  and  an  on-site  visit  by  a  valida- 
tion team  comprised  of  a  university  researcher,  a  public  school  researcher, 
and  a  curriculum  administrator,  Project  Competency  was  successfully  vali- 
dated. Accordingly,  Fltchburg  was  awarded  a  diffusion  grant  (Title  IV-C, 
ESEA)  for  the  1979-80  school  year  to  help  other  Massachusetts  communities 
adopt  its  competency  program. 
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Future  Directions 


The  major  changes  1n  Fltchburg' s  program  occurred  after  the"  pilot 
test  .year  of  1974-75,  with  the  transition  to  a  locally  based  and  maintained 
monitoring  system.   The- addition  of. the  checkpoint  tests  <1s  seen  primarily 
as  a  response  to  State  requirements  that  local  districts  test  at  certain 
levels  1n  specific  competencies.   Future  plans  Include  the. possibility  of 
expanding  SAM  to  Include  all  of  the  Sjtate-mandated  competencies,  and  of 
specifying  the  relationships  between  performance  on  the  SAM  and  checkpoint 
tests.   If  performance  on  the  SAM  tests  can  be  used  as  an  Index  of  basic 
skills  achievement  1n  the  designated  competency  areas*  1t^may>  be  possible 
to  entirely  phase  out  the  checkpoint  tests. 
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MICHIGAN 


Minimum  competency  testing  1n  Michigan  was 'mandated  by  the  State 
•legislature,  1n  1969,  following  a  State  Board  of  Education  proposal  for  a 
statewide  minimum  competency  testing  program.   For  purposes  of  comparabil- 
ity, this  statewide  assessment  program  w1lV  hereafter  be  called  a  "minimum 
competency  testing  program,."  although  1t  1s  not  referred  to  as  such  within 
Michigan.  -While  the  resulting  Michigan  Educational  Assessment  Program 
(MEAP)  expects  to* develop  minimum  competency  tests  1n  many  subject  areas, 
the  main  purpose  of  the  existing  program  1s  to  help  students  achieve  mas- 
tery of  basic  skills  1n  reading  and  mathematics  before  they  enter  high 
school.   The  reading  and  mathematics  tests  are  therefore  administered  to 
all  fourth-,  seventh-,  and  tenth-graders,  and  testing  occurs  1n  the  fall 
*of  each  year.   The  law  requires  the  Department  of  Education  to  provide 
remedial  assistance  programs,  and,  to  that  end,  the  State  allocates  money 
for  remedial  work  and  encourages  the  local  school  districts  to  develop 
their  own  remedial  programs.   MEAP  1s  controlled  by  the  State  Board  of  \ 
Education.  A  Director  and  a  Supervisor  1n  the  Department  of  Education 
are  responsible  for  administration  of  the  minimum  competency  testing 
program.  They  manage  a  staff  of  assessment  specialists  who  work 'with 
committees  of  teachers,  content  specialists,  and  advisory  groups  to  • 
develop  and  review  the  performance  objectives  and  items.  Minimum 
competency  tests  are  not  linked  with  promotion. 

*  s* 

/ 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 

Policy  history.    In  1964"  the  State  of  Michigan  adopted  a  new  con- 
stitution which  set  up  an  elected  State  Board  of  Education.    During  Its 
first  year  the  elected  Board  focused  on  measures  of  educational  output 
as  one  of  several  major  areas  of  concern.    In  1969  the  Board,  with  the 
technical  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Education,  proposed  a  statewide 
testing  program.    $>  ■ 

The  State  legislature  adopted  the  concept  of  competency  testing  in 
1976,  and  required,  1n  Act  307  (the  Department's  budget  bill  for  1969-70), 
that  the  testing  program  be  instituted  in  four  months.    The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation brought  1n  an  outside  contractor  to  assist  in  the  design  of  the 
Michigan  Educational  Assessment  Program  and  to  administer  the  test  in 
January  1970. 
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The  first  test  that  was  administered  1n  the  MEAP  program  was  a  norm- 
referenced  examination  1n  reading,  mathematics,  mechanics  of  written 
expression,  word  relationships,  and  attltudlnal  measures,  which  was  given 
to  fourth-  and  seventh-graders.  The  Items  on  this  test  were  taken  from  an 
existing  testing  battery  and  were  administered  1n  a  matrix  sampling 
approach  1n  which  each  student  took  only  part  of  the  test  battery.  There- 
fore, student  results  were  not  reported  Individually  by  student, 

In  1970,  the  Michigan  State  legislature  passed  Act  38,  which  required 
that  every  pupil  in  grades  4  and  7  be  tested  and  Individual  pupil  reports 
be  made.   Act  38  superseded  Act  307  as  the  legislative  authority  for  the 
statewide  testing  program.  Act  38  stated  that  the  statewide  program  was 
to: 


(1)  set  student  achievement  goals  1n  the  basic  skills  (reading, 
mathematics,  language  arts,  and/or  other  general  subject  areas) 
and  Identify  the  students  most  deficient  1n  these  skills; 

(2)  provide  Information  to  assist  the  State  1n  allocating  funds  and 
professional  services  so  as  to  provide  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  its  students; 

(3)  provide  school  systems  with  strong  Incentives  to  Introduce  edu- 
cational programs  to  improve  student  achievement  1n  the  basic 
skills  and  model  programs  to  raise  the  level  of  achievement  of 
students; 

(4)  develop  a  system  of  continuous  program  evaluation  in  order  to  . 
help  each  school  discover  and  introduce  program  changes  most 
likely  to  improve  the  quality  of  education; 

(5)  provide  the  public  periodically  with  information  about  the 
progress  of  the  State  educational  system. 


This  legislation  instituted  testing  of  every  student  (census  test- 
ing), with  all  items,  which  was  funded  directly  by  the  State.  Individual 
student  scores  and  average  scores  for  school  districts  were  released  to 
school  districts  during  the  following  school  year.   The  public  release  of 
school  and  district  rankings  1n  February  1972  generated  extensive  discus- 
sion about  the  appropriateness  of  the  norm-referenced  approach  to  testing. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  made  a  decision  in  1972  to  change  MEAP 
fundamentally  in  the  1973-74  school  year.   Objective-referenced  tests, 
which  measure  attainment  of  specific  learning  objectives,  replaced  norm- 
referenced  tests,  which  determine  an  individual's  relative  achievement 
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1n  a  skill  area.   The  Board  also  decided  to  have  Michigan  educators  pre- 
pare the  performance  objectives  and  test  materials. 

The  objective-referenced  tests  prepared  by  Michigan  educators  were 
administered  1n  reading  and  mathematics  1n  the  fourth  and  seventh  grades 
in  1973-74.    Promotion  was  not  tied  to  passing  the  tests. 

i 
i 

i, 

Phase  of  implementation.  The  assessment  of  every  fourth-  and  seventh- 
grader  in  reading  and  mathematics  1s  mandated  and  this  program  has  been 
fully  Implemented. 

The  State  has  Initiated  other  test  development  activities  for  differ- 
ent subject  areas  at  other  grade  levels,  as  follows: 

(1)  Tests  have  been  developed  for  first-graders,  and  a  pilot  test 
has  been  administered.   However,  first-grade  testing  has  been 
dropped  because  of  the  need  to  Improve  the  materials  and  the 
lack  of  funding. 

(2)  Extensive  testing  of  tenth-grade  students  1n  reading  and  math- 
ematics took  place  1n  1974-78  on  a  voluntary  basis.    In  1978, 
two-thirds  of  the  schools  1n  the  State  participated  1n  this  N 
effort.   Legislative  funds  were  requested  for  this  program, 
and  funding  has  been  granted  for  1979.   All  tenth-graders  will 
participate  beginning  1n  the  fall  of  1979. 

(3)  High  school  tests  are  1n  the  final  stage  of  development.  A 
preliminary  set  of  life  role  competencies  has  been  developed 

.  and  has  been  extensively  reviewed.   Test  items  for  the  competen- 
cies, which  can  be  measured  1n  pencil -and-paper  mode,  have  been 
written  and  given  a  f ield  tryout. 

(4)  Prototype  tests  have  also  been  developed  in  science  (with  lab- 
oratory performance),  health,  art  (with  drawing^ samples) ,  music 
(with  performance  on  a  musical  instrument),  social  studies  (with 
small  group  discussions),  writing  (with  writing  samples),  and 
listening  (with  audio-taped  stimulus  materials).  \ 


Again,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  only  the  census  tests  in  reading 
and  mathematics  for  fourth-,  seventh-,  and  tenth-graders  are  mandated. 
Testing  in  other  subject  areas  is  done  through  matrix  sampling.  Both 
census  and  sample  testing  is  supported  at  State  expense.    Local  districts 
may  test  at  other  grade  levels  and  with  other  tests  at  their  own  expense. 
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Goals  and  Purposes 

General  goals.  The  Department  of  Education  states  that  the  general 
goals  of  the  program  are  to  collect  and  make  available  Information  about 
the  levels  of  student  achievement  1n  the  basic  skills  1n  order  to  Improve 
educational  decision  making. 

Specific  purposes.  The  Department  of  Education  has  set  the  following 
specific  objectives  for  MEAP: 

(1)  to  provide  statewide  Information  on  the  current  levels-  of  student 
achievement  1n  the  basic  skills; 

(2)  to  provide  statewide  Information  on  progress  1n  levels  of  student 
achievement  1n  the  basic  skills  over  a  period  of  time; 

(3)  to  provide  information  about  areas  of  success  and  areas  of -need 
that  can  assist  in  the  allocation  of  state-level  resources  so 
as  to  ensure  student  achievement  of  minimum  levels  1n  the  basic 
skills;  . 

(4)  ;  to  Identify  those  schools  with  large  numbers  of  students  who  are 

deficient  1n  the  basic  skills  and  to  Initiate  local  action  to 
correct  and  prevent  those  deficiencies; 

(5)  to  provide  information  to  local  school  districts  to  help  them: 

(a)  describe  the  current  status  of  student  achievement  of  mini- 
mum levels  in  the  basic  skills; 

(b)  describe  student  progress  in  achieving  these  minimum  levels 
over  a  period  of  time;  and  v  "* 

(c)  Identify  district,  school,  classroom,  and  individual  pupil 
areas  of  success  and  areas  of  need  so  that  the  local  dis- 
tricts can  analyze  their  own  programs  and  reallocate  their 
own  resources  as  appropriate  to  ensure  student  achievement 
of  these  minimum  levels; 

(6)  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  support  to  local  districts 
in  developing  and  implementing  their  own  needs  assessment  pro- 
grams; 
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(7)  to  establish  standards  and  tests  for  assessing  the  level  of 
individual  student  achievement  in  the  basic  skills;  . 

(8)  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  assessment  data  by  actively 
promoting  Its  dissemination  and  utilization  to  all  concerned 
audiences  and  specifically,  parents; 

(9)  to  provide  the  Board  of  Education  with  an  annual  systematic 
account  of  the  policies  and  procedures  of  the  Michigan  Educa- 
tional Assessment  Program,  including  Input  from  the  Research, 
Evaluation,  and  Assessment  Services  (REAS)  Advisory  Council 
and  other  appropriate  advisory  groups. 


Competencies 


The  Department  developed  two  related  sets  of  performance  objectives 
(competencies)  for  MEAP.   One  set  Includes  the  official  competencies  which 
are  the  basis  for  the  present  mandated  testing  program,  and  the  other  set 
1s  a  broader  one  which  encompasses  the  first.   The  .broader  set  Includes 
competencies  which  the  State  considers  minimum  requirements  within  each 
subject. 

In  developing  the  competencies,  the  Department  made  three  decisions. 
First,  they  considered  the  competencies  to  be  minimum  levels  of  achievement 
which  almost  all  students  should  attain  before  the  time  set  for  assessment. 
In  other  words,  grade  4  students  should  have  acquired  the  competencies  of  * 
grades  K-3,  or  at  least  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  these  competencies 
soon  after  testing.    (The  tests  are  administered  1n  September-October.) 

Second,  the  Department  of  Education  considers  the  competencies  to  be 
closely  related  to  academic  or  school  skills;  the  competencies  therefore 
derive  from  the  types  of  skills  a  student  Is  expected  to  learn  in  a  class- 
room.   In  their  recent  revision  of  test  items,  the  Department  has,  however, 
begun  to  develop  items  which  assess  the  academic  skills  using  life-related 
contexts. 

Competencies,  called  "minimum  performance  objectives"  are  available 
for  the  following  skill  areas -and  grade  levels: 
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GRADE  1: 

1)  Affective 

2}  Cognitive 

3)  Psychomotor 

4)  Social -emotional 


GRADES  4,  7,  AND  10: 

1)  Art 

2)  Communication  Skills 

3)  Health  Education 

4)  Mathematics 

5)  Music 

6)  Physical  Education 

7)  Science 

8>  Social  Studies 

9)  Career  Development 

10)  Interpersonal  and  Social  Responsibilities 


•  GRADE  12  (Life  Role  Competencies):  \  0 

1)  Aesthetic— Humanistic  Appreciation 

2)  C1v1c  and  Social  Responsibility 

3)  Employment  Skills 

4)  Personal  and  Family  Management 

The  Department  has  published  a  series  of  booklets  which  describe 
fully  the  official  and  complete  sets  of  competencies  within  each  skill 
area.   The  competencies,  which  have  provided  the  basis  for  the  reading 
and, mathematics  test  items  for  MEAP,  are  a  subset  of  the  complete  set  of 
"minimum  performance  objectives'*  for  their  respective  subjects,  and  have 
been  systematically  selected  and  subjected  to  extensive  review.  These 
objectives  make  up  the  official  competencies  in  which  every  fourth-  and 
seventh-grade  pupil  is  tested.   Table  1  lists  the  specific  skill  areas 
within  reading  and  mathematics  that  are  tested  at  each  grade  level. 

The  process  for  developing  the  objectives  in  each  skill  area  was 
as  follows.    In  1971-72  the  Superintendent  requested  the  Department  to 
develop  a  set  of  minimun  competencies.   The  Department's  instructional 
specialists,  a  separate  unit  from  the  Program  staff,   worked  with  school 
district  and  university  specialists  in  each  skill  area  to  develop  a  first 
draft  of  materials.   The  Superintendent  and  the  coordinators  went  to  both 
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Skill  Areas  Tested  by  MEAP 


Reading  (every  pupil) 


GRADES  4,  7,  and  10: 

Vocabulary  Meaning 
Literal  Comprehension 
.Inferential  Comprehension 
Study  Skills 


Mathematics  (every  pupil) 


GRADE  7: 
Numeration 

Whole  Number  Addition 

and  Subtraction. 
Whole  Number  Multiplication 
Whole  Number  Division 
Fractions 
Decimals 

Ratio  and  Proportion 

Measurement 

Geometry 

Algebra 

Metric 
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GRADE  4: 

Pre-Number 
Numeration 

Whole  Number  Addition 

and  Subtraction 
Non-Geometric  Measurement 


GRADE  10: 

Non-Geometric  Measurement 
Whole  Number  Division 
Fractions 
Decimals 

Ratio,  Proportion,  and  Percent 

Geometry 

Algebra 

Integers 

Geometric  Measurement 
Probability  and  Statistics 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Skin  Areas  Tested  by  Sampling  Have  included: 


Science 
Y  Social  Studies 
Art 
Music 
Health 

Career  Development 

Listening  (Communication  Skills) 
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school  and  curriculum  area  educational  associations  and  asked  them  to  par- 
ticipate 1n  the  development  activities  by  nominating  representatives  to 
serve  on  specific  committees. 

Specialists  1n  each  curriculum  area  from  public  schools  and  universi- 
ties were  asked  to  define  what  every  pupil  should  know  and  be  able  to  do 
1ti  the  curriculum  area.  After  the  specialists  defined  the  knowledge  and 
skills  they  thought  were  essential,'  committees  of  generallsts  were  estab- 
lished 1n  each  skill  area.   Each  committee  was  composed  of  about  12  people 
nominated  by  teacher,  administrator,  and  citizen  organizations.  Each 
committee  consisted  of  teachers,  principals,  central  office  staff,  cur- 
riculum specialists,  school  board  members*  and  parents.  These  committees 
were  responsible  for  refining  and  selecting  the  objectives  to  be  used  in 
competency  testing.  Their  11st  of  objectives  has  been  revised  and  changed 
slightly  as  the  statewide  assessment  program  has  developed,  since  the  .. 
Initial  selection  was  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  committee  members'  • 
judgment.  Revisions,  however,  have  made  use  of  both  professional  judg- 
ments" and  the  assessment  (lata  gathered  1n  subsequent  years. 

•  *  * 

» 

Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


Standards  are  set  to  identify  "schools  with  relatively  large  numbers 
of  students  performing  below  minimum  competency  levels.  To  be  considered 
"competent,"  (or,  In  MEAP's  terminology,  "at  an  acceptable  level")  a 
student  must  correctly  -answer  four  out  of  five  test  Items  measuring  each 
objective  and  then  pass  75%  of  the  objectives. 

The  Department  adopted  a  cutoff  score  of  75%  because  it  1s  a  standard 
passing  grade  which  the -public  would  recognize,  and  understand.   The  Stan- 
dard was  reviewed  by  a  committee  of  approximately  25  psychometricians  and 
by  a  committee  of  approximately  60  curriculum  specialists.    Both  groups  : 
accepted  the  standard  as  a  strategy  for  simplifying  conmuni cation  with 
lay  groups,  and  did  not  offer  any  alternative  m&ans  for  setting  a  cutoff 
score. 

School  standards  or  tha  overall  performance  of  the  students  1n  any 
particular  school  are  also  set.  The  following  needs  criteria  have  been 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education:  * 
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High-Needs  School 

■4 

Fewer  than  50%  of  the  students  attained  75%.  or  more  of  the  objectives 
for  two  out  of  three  years. 


Moderate-Needs  School 

50-74%  of  the  students  attained  75%  or  more  of  the  objectives,  >^ 
Low  Needs-School 

75%  or  more  of  the  students  attained  75%  or  more  of  the  objectives, 

*•  ••  * 

Improving  School 

There  has  been  1n  increase  of  5%  or  more  of  the  number  of  students 
from  75%- 100%  category,  and  there  has  been  a. decrease  of  5%  1n  the 
number  of  students  attaining  less  than  25%  of  the  objectives,  and 
the  percent  of  students  obtaining  75%-100#of  the  objectives  was 
no  lower  1n  Year  2  than  1n  Year  1,  and  the  percent  of  students  who 
obtained  less  than  25%  of  the  objectives  was  no  higher  In  Year  2 
than  1n  Year  1.* 

Declining  School  v 

There  has  been  a  decrease  of  5%  or  more  of  the. number  of  students 
from  75%- 100%  Category,  or  there  has  been  an  Increase  of  5%  In  the 
number  of  students  attaining  less  than  25%  Of  the  objectives,  or  . 
the  percent  of  students  obtaining  75%- 100%  of  the  objectives  was 
no  higher  1n  Year .2  than  in1 Year  1,  or  the  percent  of  students  who 
obtained  less  than  25%  of  the  objectives  was  no  lower  in  Year  2 
than  1n  Year  1. ... 


*  If "percent  of  students  who  attained  less  than  25%  of  the  objectives 
has  been  below  5%  since  Year  1,  an  improving  school  is  identified  by 
an  increase  of  5%  or  more  in  the  percentages  of  students  attaining 
75%-100%  of  the  objectives. 
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Stable  School  ' 

Any  school  not  categorized  as  Improving  or  declining  1s  "stable," 
Status  Uncertain 

The  school  does  not  fit  any  one  category  for  two  out  of  the  three 
years. 

Insufficient  Data 

Only  one  year's  data  or  no  data  available., 

m 

f- 

According  to  the  outcome  of  the  needs  criteria  summary,  the  State 
distributes  funds  ($250  per  falling  student)  to  districts  1n  which  more 
than  1535  of  the  total  student  enrollment,  have  attained  fewer  than  40%  of 
the  reading  and  mathematics  objectives* 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

By  State  law,  every  fourth-  and  seventh-grade  pupil  must  be  assessed 
1n  reading  and  mathematics,   Certain  special  education  students  may  be 
exempted  from  this  requirement.   The  grades  selected  for  testing  are  those 
considered  to  be  key  transition  points  1n  a  student's  educational  career. 
The  fourth  grade -represents  a  transition  from  the  primary  to  the  elemen- 
tary level;  the  seventh  grade  represents  a  transition  from  the  elementary 
to  the  middle  school  level;  and  the  tenth  grade  represents  a  transition 
from  middle  school  to  secondary  school  (from  bTasic  skills  mastery  to 
application  of  the  skills).   Tests  are  administered  immediately  after  the 
student  has  passed  through  the  transition  point  (in  the  fall  of- each  , 
school,  year)  to  determine  whether  the  student  has  in  fact  attained  all  of 
the  expected  minimum  objectives. 

The  tests  are  administered  in  the  fall  of  each  year.   The  testing  has 
been  set  for  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  for  this  primary  reason:  to 
permit  necessary  remedial  activities  to  take  place  during  the  same  school 
year,  ininediately  after  testing. 

Tests  to  measure  competencies  from  other  skill  areas  are  planned  for 
the  future.    For  example:    in  the  fall  of  1979,  tests  will  be  administered 
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1n  Health,  Career  Development,  and  Listening  to  a  sampling  of  fourth-, 
seventh-,  and  tenth-graders.  * 


Test  Instruments 


.During  the  first  four  years  of  the  Michigan  Educational  Assessment 
Program,  the  achievement  tests  were  norm-referenced,  survey  tests.  They 
were  designed  to  rank  students,  schools,  and  school  districts  from  highest 
to  lowest  1n  broad1 subject  areas,  such  as  reading.   All  students  were  not 
expected  to  finish  or  obtain  high  scores  within  the  allotted  time  -Interval 
Since  the  resulting  scores  showed  only  how  a  student  ranked  against  peers, 
and  not  what  the  student  did  or  did  not  know,  the  test  provided  no  Infor- 
mation on  which  to  base  remedial  Instructional  activities. 

.   Therefore,  beginning  1n  1973,  objective-referenced  tests  written 
and  validated  by  Michigan  educators  were  adopted  for  use  1n  the  educa- 
tional assessment  program.   The  tests  are  multiple-choice,  pendl-and- 
paper  examinations.   There  are  five  multiple-choice  Iteins  per  objective 
1n  both  reading  and  mathematics  at  each  of  the  grade  levels— 4  and  7. 

Each  year,  the  MEAP  assessment  specialists  and  committees  review 
and  select  those  objectives  and  test  Items  to  be  used  that  year  on  the 
test.   Objectives  are  selected  from  a  complete  set  of  minimum  performance 
objectives  pubHshed  by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education.    Item  selec- 
tion 1s  made  from  a  bank  originally  developed,  reviewed,  and  validated  by 
Michigan  teachers,  and  edited  by  an  outside  contractor.    In  general,  three 
fourths  of  the  test  Items  are  retained  from  year  to  year,  and  the  others 
are  replaced  by  Items  of  comparable  difficulty  and  content.   The  same  set 
of  objectives  has  been  used  since  1973.   A  member  of  the  Department  staff 
reviews  the  restructured  tests  each  year  for  bias,  using  guidelines  of  the 
type  established  by  the  Macmlllan  Publishing  Company  for. printed  tests  for 
public  schools.   Tests  are  reviewed  for  possible  bias  1n  connection  with 
sex,  ethnicity,  age,  handicaps,  and, regional  differences. 


Test  Administration 


Tests  are  administered  by  local  school  district  personnel  (usually 
teachers  or  counselors)  1n  the  fall  over  a' one-month  period.  This  time 
frame  includes  a  one-week  makeup  period.   Questions  of  exclusion  and 
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absenteeism/makeup  are  handled^by  local  districts.   Parental  permission 
1s  not  necessary,  but  a  student  whose  parent  objects  can  be  excluded  from 
the  testing.  '  ,  • 

A  practice  test  to  be  administered  at  least  one  day  In  advance  of  the 
actual  assessment  has*  been  designed  for  fourth-graders  to  familiarize  them 
with  test  directions  and  procedures.   All  required  tests  are  untlmed;  1t 
1s  estimated  that  students  will  need  three  to  five  hours  to  complete  the 
tests  1n  mathematics  and  reading.  The  Deparment  recommends  that  districts 
schedule  only  one. test  session  per  day. 

A  random  sampling  procedare  M  used  to  select  schools  1n  which  to 
administer  tests  containing  Hems  that  measure  skills  1n  such  areas  as 
writing  and  listening.   Data  from  these  tests  will  provide  state-level 
analytic  data  for  use  1n  revising  and  selecting  Items  for  future  assess- 
ment programs. 

The  tests  are  not  secure.   Each  year  new  tests  are  printed  and  dis- 
tributed to  schools.   The  .schools  are  requested  to  recycle  the  tests  (or 
destroy  them),  but  the  Items  are  reused  1n  succeeding  years.'  Each  teacher 
retains  a  copy  of  the  test  for  remedial  activities  and  curriculum  modifi- 
cation. .  , 

i 

'Scoring  and  Analysis;  Reporting/Dissemination 

Local  school  and  district  staff  receive  various  types  of  MEAP  results 
reports  from  the  State.'  The  following  reports  are  sent  to  the  schools  and 
districts  after  each  testing: 


1)  INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  REPORT:   This  report  presents  a  student's 
performance  on  each  test  item  for  all  of  the  reading  aftd  mathe- 
matics objectives,  and  indicates  attainment  or  nonattalnment  of 
each  objective  (I.e.,  four  out  of  five  items  for  the  objective 
were  answered  correctly). 

2)  CLASSROOM  LISTING  REPORT:    This  report  summarizes,  for  an  entire 
classroom,  the  information  contained  on  the  Individual  Student 
Reports.    It  provides  a  quick  way  to  determine  the  status  of 
each  student  in  the  classroom  for  each  reading  and  mathematics 
objective.  •«  >f 
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3>  SCHOOL  OR  DISTRICT  SUMMARY:,  TMs/eport  lists  the  pSrcentaqe  of 
students  in  a  school  or  district  attaining  a  specific  proportion 
of  the  objectives  1n  each  subject  area.  1 

4)     TEST  ITEM  ANALYSIS:  This  report  gives  the  percentage  of/students 
selecting  each  possible  answer  for  each  test  question.-' 


5) 


( 


PARENT  PAMPHLET:   This  report  presents  explanatory  Information 
about  each  student's  test  performance,  and  1s  available  for 
teacbers  to  distribute  to  each  student's  parents  at  teacher/  . 
parent  conferences  or  by  ma1 1 . 


The  public  has  access  to  all  group  test  Information.   The  local  dis- 
tricts may  send  reports  to  newspapers,  libraries,. etc*  The  State  does  not 
require  that  test  information  become  part  of  a  student\s  permanent. record, 
but  some  schools  choose,  to  put  test  results  in  the  students'  permanent 
files. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 

Consequences  to  students.  Whflo  the  law  states  that  the  Department  4 
*  "shall  provide  remedial  assistance  prdgrams"  (Act  38,  Sec.  3),  the  Depart- 
ment allocates  the  requisite  funds  and.  strongly  encourages  local  districts 
to  develop  their  own  remedial  programs.  As  such,  consequences  to  students 
for  failing  the  tests  depend  upon  individual  local  districts.  The  tests 
are  not  linked  to  promotion  or  graduation  requirements.  A' Department 
survey  has  shown  that  oyer  50%  of •  the  teachers  use  the  results  from  the  .« 
assessment  for  the  development  of  remedial  programs. 

Consequences  to  programs.   By  definition,  school  districts  with 
pupil s  attaining  fewer  than  40%  of  the  reading  and  mathematics  objectives 
are  eligible  for  State  compensatory1  education  funds.   Districts  with  more 
than  15%, of  the  total  enrollment  made  up  of  eligible  pupils  receive  $250 
per  pupil .  '  *  ' 
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Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


The  State  expects  that  all  students  who  are  in  regular  classes  more 
than  50%  of  the  time  will  be  tested.   Students  who  are  1n  regular  classes 
less  than  50%  of  the  time  may  be  excluded  from  testing  at  the  discretion 
of  the  local  school,  assessment  coordinator.   Examples  of  students  who  may 
be  exempted  from  testing  1n  MEAP  are: 


(1)  severely  mentally  Imp*. red; 

(2)  trainable  mentally  impaired; 

(3)  educable  mentally  impaired; 

(4)  other  impaired  students  who  receive  instruction  in  special 
classes  outside  "regular"  classrooms; 

(5)  any  students  who  suffer  severe  emotional  trauma  during  testing 
situations. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing.    The  program  staff  for  competency  testing 
is  headed  by  a  State  Director,  who  oversees  the  work  of  a  State  Supervisor. 
The  Supervisor  manages  a  staff  which  includes  a  number  of  professionals 
spread  across  three  units,  three  unit  secretaries,  and  a  secretary  to  the 
Supervisor.   The  first  unit  for  test  development  is  responsible  for  coor- 
dinating and  reviewing  the  test  development  effort;  this  unit  consists  of 
a  coordinator,  two  consultants,  and  a  secretary.   The  second,  the  dissem- 
1nation-utilization-analys1s  unit,  consists*of  a  coordinator,  four  consul- 
tants, a  technician,  and  a  secretary,  and  is  responsible  for  publications, 
workshops,  evaluations,  and  secondary  analysis  of  data.   The  third  uni*% 
the  test  administration  unit,  1s  responsible  for  In-state  management  of 
the  large-scale  test  administration,  for  responding  to  guestions,  and  for 
liaison  with  the  contractor;  this  unit  consists  of  a  coordinator,  a  tech- 
nician, and  a  secretary.   Twelve  of  the  staff  members  are  funded  out  of 
the  general  State  funds  and  three  of  the  staff  members  are  funded  from 
ESEA  Title  IVc  funds.    Staff  members  are  predominantly  persons  with 
training  in  measurement  and  testing. 
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The  staff  is  not  directly  Involved  1n.  remedial  activities,  but  trains 
other  Department  of  Education  personnel  who  go  out  to  schools  to  work  with 
local  district  staffs.  The  assessment  group  also  runs  workshops  around  . 
the  State. 

Approximate  costs.   The  budget  for  MEAP  1n  1978-79  was  $950,000. 
Westl n ghouse  Lear hi ng  Corpor ati on  received  $530,000  in  that  year  for  test 
printing,  scoring,  and  reporting,  and  for  a  statewide  tryout  of  new  read- 
ing and  mathematics  items.   A  total  of  $290,000  went  for  State  personnel 
and  other  resources  such  as  travel  and  materials.   Approximately  $130,000 
was  spent  qn  developing  tests  for  each  content  area  exclusive  of  the  / 
statewide  field  tryout. 

Source  of  funds.   Currently  9035  of  the  funds  come  from  general  funds 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  and  are  allocated  yearly.   Approximately  $90,000 
comes  from  ESEA  Title  IV  funds.   The  assessment  program  is  not  a  line  item 
:  in  the  State  budget. 


Future  Directions 

9 

The  State  hopes  to  implement  a  voluntary  We  roles  competency  test- 
ing program  at  the  secondary  school  level*  but  it  has  not  yet  projected 
dates  of  implementation  for  this  program.!  In  1979-80,  pilot-testing  of 
measures  in  writing,  listening,  speaking,,  health  education,  and  career 
development  may  occur  on  a  statewide  sampling  basis  in  grades  4,  7,  and 
10.  Specific  plans  for  statewide  use  of  these  tests,  however,  have  not 
yet  been  made. 
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DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


The  Detroit  High  School  Proficiency  Program,  wh,1ch  was  approved  1n 
1977  by  the  Central  Board  of  Education,  will  be  fully  Implemented  1n  the 
1979-80  school  year.   The  General  Superintendent  of  the  Detroit  Schools 
proposed  the  development  and  adoption  of  the  program  as  a  means  of  Improv- 
ing the  levels  of  student  achievement  1n  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics 
and  of  ensuring  that  Detroit  high  school  graduates  acquire  the  basic 
skills  necessary  to  function  1n  society.   The  program  comprises  two 
closely  related  components:   testing  and  competency-related  Instruction. 
The  Instructional  component  1s  to  be  designed  and  Implemented  by  the 
Individual  school  unit;  testing,  however,  will  be  administered  uniformly 
throughout  the  system.   Beginning  with  the  class  of  1981,  passing  the 
proficiency  test  will  be  one  of  the  requirements  for  receiving  an  academic 
high  school  diploma.   Students  will  have  opportunities  to  take  the  test  1n 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades. 

The  Special  Education  Department  and  a  Bilingual  Advisory  Council  are 

currently  in  the  process  of  formulating  recommendations  regarding  the 

participation  of  special  education  and  limited-English-speaking  students, 

respectively,  1n  the  program. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 

Policy  history.   The  Michigan  Educational  Assessment  Program  (MEAP) 
passed  in  1969  requires  all  the  school  systems  in  the  State  to  assess 
their  students  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  grades.   Although  the  State  did 
not  influence  Detroit's  decision  to  implement  a  competency  program,  the 
State  is  supportive  of  the  proficiency  program  concept.    Since  Detroit's 
program  is  independent  of  MEAP,  which  is  state-operated  (see  Minimum 
Competency  Testing  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  NES,  1979),  this  description 
will  focus  entirely  on  Detroit's  activities. 

A  major  factor  in  Detroit's  decision  to  Implement  a  proficiency  pro- 
gram was  the  evidence  from  student  testing.    Both  the  MEAP  data  and  the 
data  from  other  achievement  tests  Indicated  that  Detroit  students  per- 
formed below  the  standard  which  Detroit  educators  considered  acceptable. 
Therefore,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Central 
Board  of  Education  unanimously  approved  the  adoption  of  the  new  program 
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1n  August  1977.   The  policy  for  the  program  called  for  basic  competencies 
1n  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  to  be  determined  at  the  secondary 
level,  and  for  proficiency  tests  to  measure  these  competencies  to  be 
developed. 

Program  policy  carries  with  1t  the  Implication  that  curriculum  modifica- 
tion will  take,  place  as  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  program.  The 
directive  grants  each  local  unit  the  freedom  to  develop  or  modify  Its  own 
curriculum,  since  one  of  the  principles  of  the  program  1s  that  the  teachers 
and  administrators  1n  each  school  are  1n  the  best  position  to  assess  accu- 
rately the  specific  needs  of  their  students,  and  to  design  and  Implement 
programs  to  meet  these  needs. 


Phase  of  Implementation.   As  preparation  for  the  dtywlde  Implemen 
tation  of  the  Detroit  High  School  Proficiency  Program  in  the  1979-80 
school  year,  the  following  phases  of  the  program  have  been  completed: 


(1)  the  selection  of  competencies  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathe- 
matics; 

(2)  the  development  of  proficiency  tests  and  the  support  materials 
and  procedures  for  competency-related  Instruction; 

(3)  the  development  of  a  pilot  program  and  the  administration  of 
field  tests  to  assess  the  validity  of  the  testing  and  Instruc- 
tional programs,  followed  by  the  revision  and  modification  of 
these  materials  as  Indicated  by  the  results  of  the  trials. 

Each  of  these  activities  will  be  described  below  in  the  appropriate 
sections. 


Goals  and  Purposes 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  Detroit  High  School  Proficiency  Program 
1s  to  improve  learning  of  fundamental  skills  by  all  Detroit  students.  A 
secondary  goal  is  to  guarantee  to  students,  parents,  and  the  community  at 
large  that  graduates  of  the  Detroit  public  schools  possess  necessary 
skills  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics. 
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Competencies 


In  early  1978  a  Competency  Selection  Committee  was  appointed.  The 
Committee  was  made  up  of  40  members  and  Included  educators,  parents,  stu- 
dents, and  representatives  of  the  business  community  and  of  concerned 
citizens.   A  preliminary  11st  of  25  competencies  each  for  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  mathematics  was  generated  by  the  Committee  and  then  publicized  by 
accounts  1n  the  newspapers  and  on  television,  and  through  discussions  held 
at  the  meetings  of  parents'  groups  and  church  organizations. 

Questionnaires  about  the  preliminary  11st  were  sent  to  all  teachers 
and  administrators  1n  the  Detroit  public  schools,  to  representative 
samples  of  high  school  students,  and  to  representative  sample's  of  parents. 
The  eight* regional  offices  of  the  Detroit  school  system  held  open  meetings 
and  meetings  With  civic  and  business  organizations  to  encourage  public 
discussion  of  the  competencies  and  to  solicit  the  views  of  as  many  cit- 
izens as  possible.   In  addition,  the  preliminary  11st  was  published  1n  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  accompanied  by  a  response  form,  as  another  means  of 
encouraging  public  participation  in  the  process  of  competency  selection. 

Several  meetings  of  the  Competency  Selection  Committee  were  necessary 
in  order  to  assimilate  and  evaluate  all  the  information  which  was  col- 
lected.  The  Committee's  task,  however,  was  simplified  because  analysis 
revealed  "a  remarkable,. uniformity"  1n  the  stated  preferences  of  the 
public.   Twelve  competencies,  four  each  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathe- 
matics, were  finally  selected;  they  are  listed  in  Table  1. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


"During  the  fall  of  1979,  1t  is  expected  that  the  Competency  Selection 
Committee  will  participate  in  setting  standards,  and  that  data  from  the 
pilot  program  and  from  the^city-wide  field  tests  will  assist  the  members 
of  the  Committee  in  this  process.   The.  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Superintendent  for  approval. 
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Competencies  Assessed  1n  the  Detroit 
High  School  Proficiency  Program 


Reading 


Identifying  Main  Ideas 
Understanding  Official  Documents 
Using  Common  Reference  Tools  ' 
Comprehending  Directions 


Writing 


Employing  Appropriate  Mechanics  1n  Writing 
Choosing  Words  Effectively  1n  Written  Communication 
Completing  Forms  and  Applications 
Expressing  Ideas  1n  Paragraphs 


Mathematics 


Problem  Solving:    Single  Arithmetic  Operations 
Problem  Solving:    Multiple  Arithmetic  Operations 
Problem  Solving:  Formulas 
Using  Standard  Measuring  Devices 
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Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

The  Detroit  High  School  Proficiency  Examination  wm  be  administered 
to  all  tenth  and  eleventh-grade  students  1n  the  early  winter  of  1980. 
Every  year  thereafter  1t  will  be  given  to  tenth-,  eleventh-,  and  twelfth- 
grade  students.  A  tenth-grade  student  who  falls  to  pass  any  one  of  the 
three  competency  tests  will  be  remediated  1n  the  appropriate  competency 
areas,  and  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  the  test  again  1n  the  eleventh 
grade,  and  once  again  1n  the  twelfth  grade.   There  will  be  one  opportunity 
each  year  to  take  the  exam. 

As  preparation  for  the  high  school  proficiency  test,  a  test  1n  com- 
munications skills  1s  to  be  given  to  all  ninth-grade  students.  A  test  1s 
also  planned  for  the  eighth  grade  which  will  contain  fewer  Items,  but 
which  will  follow  the  proficiency  test  format.  These  tests  are  designed 
specifically  for  diagnostic  purposes  or  as  part  Of  "an  early  warning  , 
system,"  since  1t  1s  1n  the  eighth  'and  ninth  grades  that  Intense  Instruc- 
tional emphasis  on  the  competencies  w1l)  begin. 


Test  Instruments 

Late  1n  1977  major  consulting  firms  were  asked  to  subm4*  their  pro- 
posals for  test  development  to  Detroit.  A  representative  couimlttee  of 
Detroit  teachers  and  administrators  chose  the  Instructional  Objectives 
Exchange  (IOX)  of  Los  Angeles  to  develop  the  proficiency  tests  and  support 
materials.   For  each  competency  IOX  drafted  a  set  of  test  specifications 
which  were  then  reviewed  by  a  Technical  Review  Committee  made  up  of 
Detroit  curriculum  and  measurement  specialists  drawn  from  the  Competency 
Selection  Committee.   After  a  preliminary  review  and  revision,  all  12  sets 
of  the  specifications  were  finally  approved  by  the  Technical  Review  Com- 
mittee. 

IOX  created -approximately  60  items  per  competency,  and  there  was  a 
conscious  effort  to  include  materials  of  local  relevance  in  the  test  items. 
All  items  were  reviewed  for  bias  by  an  outside  specialist,  as  well  as  by 
curriculum  and  measurement  specialists  in  the  Detroit  school  system. 

In  May  1979  a  field  test  of  Hems  was  conducted  with  a  matrix  sample 
of  students  from  grades  8,  9,  11,  and  12.    For  the  purposes  of  the  field 
test,  the  students  who  made  up  the  matrix  sample  were  drawn  from  all  the 
high  schools  and  from  10  middle  schools  in  the  Detroit  school  system.  The 
field  test  assessed  each  student  in  one  competency  area  with  a  full  version 
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of  the  test  for  that  area.  The  results  of  the  field  test  will  assist  1n 
the  final  selection  and  revision  of  test  Items.    It  1s  expected  that  there 
will  be  three  different  but  equivalent  test  forms;  each  test  1s  to  consist 
of  120  Items,  or  10  Items  per  competency. 

• 

Also  1n  1979,  a  m1n1-test  was  created  which  consisted  of  52  Items 
drawn  from  the  high  school  proficiency  test.   This  m1n1-test  was  adminis- 
tered to  all  tenth-graders  and  to  a  sample  of  special  education  students. 
This  m1n1-test  provided  an  opportunity  to  assess  the  proficiency  of  tenth 
grade  students  1n  the  skills  which  are  required  for  graduation;  these 
students  will  be  members  cf  the  graduating  class  of  1981,  the  first  class 
to  which  the  graduation  requirements  will  apply.   Results  from  the  mini- 
test  will  also  provide  the  schools  with  a  summatlve  evaluation  of  student 
performance  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

The  Detroit  program  1s  primarily  an  Instructional  program.  There- 
fore,a  pilot  program  for  the  development  and  trial  of  instructional  pro- 
grams was  Initiated  1n  two  high  schools  and  two  middle  schools  of  the 
Detroit  school  system,  and  completed  1n  the  late  spring  of  1979.  Testing 
within  the  framework  of  the  pilot  program  occurred,  although  Its  primary 
purpose  was  to  assess  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Instructional  strate- 
gies which  IOX  had  designed  for  the  proficiency  program.   Students  1n  the 
pilot  program  were  tested  at  the  start  of  the  program  and  upon  Its  com- 
pletion.  The  tests  consisted  of  10  Items  for  each  competency  area;  test 
results  are  to  be  available  to  school  principals  and  staff  In  the  summer 
of  1979  to  assist  them  1n. their  Instructional  planning  for  the  1979-80 
school  year.    It  1s  also  planned  to  use  these  results  to  help  set  the 
standards  for  the  high  school  proficiency  test. 


Test  Administration 


The  High  School  Proficiency  Exam  will  be  administered  in  the  class- 
room by  local  teachers.   A  complete  security  plan  for  the  tests  hay  not 
yet  been  drawn  up.   The  tests  are  to  be  housed  centrally,  distributed  as 
needed,  and  then  returned  to  the  testing  department.   Further  details  will 
be  worked  out  before  the  administration  of  the  tenth-grade  and 
eleventh-grade  tests  in  1980. 
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Scoring  and  Analysis 

The  Office  of  Research,  Planning  and  Evaluation  will  scan,  score,  and 
prepare  reports  for  all  tests. 


Report 1ng/D1ssem1 nation 


The  Office  of  Research  plans  to  send  test  results  to  the  local .  % 
schools  for  dissemination  to  counselors  and  teachers*  Reports  will  also 
be  mailed  directly  from  the  Office  of  Research  to  the  students  and  thetr 
parents.  Test  results  are  to  become  part  of  a  student's  permanent  record. 

It  1s  expected  that  reports  of  te9t  results  will  also  be  sent  to  the 
Regional  Staff  and  to  the 'Central  Staff  of  the  Detroit  school  system;  how- 
ever, unless  specifically  requested,  the  Office  of  Research. does  not  plan  . 
to  send  reports  to  the  State. 

At  the  end  of  each  testing  period,  the  Office  of  Research  1s  to  send 
each  school  an  updated  11st  of  students  who  have  passed  each  competency. 
The  11st  1s  to  give  both  the  name^  and  Identification  number  of  each 
'  student  to  facilitate  record  keeping.  /  ... , 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.    In  Detroit,  diplomas  will.be  awarded  to 
all  graduating  students,  but  those  students  who  have  passed  the  competency 
tests  will  receive  diplomas  with  an  endorsement  or  statement  indicating  , 
that  the  tests  have  been  passed. 


Consequences  to  programs.    It  is  one  of  t^e  specific  purposes  of  the 
Detroit  High  School  Proficiency  Program  to  diagnose  and  remediate  students 
for  deficiencies  in  the  competencies-.   The  program  is  a  plan  for  the 
overall  improvement  of  education;  testing,  is  seen  as  a  vehicle  for 
instructional  improvement.   Consequently,  instructional  and  remedial 
programs  play  a  role  of  considerable  importance  1n  achieving  the  goals  set 
for  the  program. 
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.To  assist  each  school  unit  1n  the  design  of  Its  own  program,  the 
Instructional  Objectives  Exchange  developed  a  manual  which  contains  gen- 
eral Instructional  principles  for  designing  competency-oriented  Instruction 
as  well  as  a  series  of  competency-by-competency  Instructional  suggestions. 
The  strategies  which  the  manual  suggests  range  from  those  which  Individual 
teachers  can  Introduce  and  use  1n  their  own  classrooms  to  those  which  are 
appropriate  for  use  only  on  a  school-wide  basis.   The  number  and  variety 
of  Instructional  options  make  1t  possible  to  arrange  programs  ta  meet 
student  needs  as  effectively  as  possible. 

i 

i 

Provisions  for  Special  Populations 

'  The  Special  Education  Department  has  been  "involved  in  the  Detroit 
program  from  the  very  beginning.   During  the  process  of  competency 
.selection,  the  Department  supplied  Information  about  the  special  methods 
'and  materials  necessary  for  assessing  special  education  students  in  the 
competencies.    It  has  tentatively  been  decided  that  graduating  special 
education  students  are  to  receive  diplomas;  however,  all  decisions  on 
administering  the  competency  tests  to  these  students  are  yet  to  be  made. 
The  school  system  will  make  its  decisions  based  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Special  Education  Department.   The  Department  recommendations  1n  turn 
will  depend  upon  test  results  from  the  1979  mini-test  which  was  admin- 
istered ' )  all*  tenth- graders  and  to  a  sample  group  of  special  education 
students*.  .  s 

Limited-English-speaking  students  are  a  concern  in  Detroit,  and  the 
school  system  has  a  Bilingual  Department  to  deal  with  the  special  needs  of 
these  students.    In  addition  to  its  large  Hispanic  population,  Detroit 
also  has  a  sizeable  number  of  Chaldeans  or  Christian  Arabs.   These  popu- 
lations will  have  an  opportunity  to  make  theMr  recommendations  on  the 
competency  program  through  the  medium  of  a  Bilingual  Advisory  Council.  As 
yet  no  policy  has  been  set  for  assessing  these  students  in  the  competen- 
cies. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 

General  program  staffing.   Central  and  regional  staff  members  operate 
the  Detroit  program.    Approximately  one  staff  member  has  been  assigned  to 
each  high  school  to  provide  program  support. 

•1 
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s-     The  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Office  of  Research,  Planning  and 
Evaluation  coordinates  prooram  planning,  assisted  by  an  Implementation 
Committee  that  Includes  representatives  from  each- of  the  eight  regions  and 
frdm  other  Central  Office  units.  The  Mathematics  and  Language  Arts  Depart 
men^s  at  the  central  level  have  developed  support  materials  for  the 
program. 

i 
• 

Approximate  costs.   The  contract  which  Detroit  awarded  to  the  Ins true 
tlonat  Objectives  Exchange  was  for  $281,194.   This  sum  included  costs  con- 
nected\w1th  selecting  the  competencies,  developing  the  test  Instruments, 
designing  the  Instructional  materials,  and  developing  the  program  manual . 

For  1979-80  the  sum  of  $800,000  has  been  allocated  to  operate  the 
proficiency  program;  the  cost  of  testing  materials,  Instructional  mate- 
rials, and  the  salaries  of  19  staff  members-approxlmately  one  for  each 
high  school  1n  the  system— are  Included  1n  this  sum.   For  the  1980-81 
school  year  the  allocation  for  the  proficiency  program  will  rise  to  . 
$1,500,000;  the  Increase  1s  expected  to  cover  the  costs  of  additional 
materials  ^nd  support  staff. 


Funding  sources.   The  Central  Board  supplied  the  funds  for  the  start- 
up costs  and  will  also  supply  the  funds  for  the  continuing  costs  of  the 
proficiency  program.   The  Increase  1n  funds  for  the  program  1s  the  re  si"  it 
of  an  Increase  In  the  mlllage  levy  approved  by  voters  In  November  197s*. 


9 
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Program  Evaluation 

\ 
,1 


There  will1*  be  a  formal  evaluation  of  the  pilot  program  which  was  com- 
pleted in  the  spring  of  1979  1n  order  to  make  modifications  to  the  profi- 
ciency program  before  its  citywide  implementation  during  the  1979-80 
school  year.    It  is  also  planned  to  evaluate  the  program  throughout  its 
operation. 

\ 

Future  Directions 

\ 

t 

/Continuing  modifications  and  improvements  of  the  Detroit  High  School 
Profliciency  Progran  are  expected  to  occur.   The  competencies  are  also 
subject  to  review  and  change. 


if 

!V 


I 
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Objectives  and  criterion-referenced  tests  for  grades  K-12  are 
currently  being  developed.  The  objectives  will  be  closely  articulated 
with  the  competencies  already  established  for  the  High  School  <Prof1c1ency 
Program. 


/ 
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The  Lawton  Community  School  System  was  the  first  1n  Michigan  to 
adopt  a  comprehensive  K-12  competency  program,  which  1n  Lawton  1s  called 
competency-based  promotion.   Since  1976  the  present  school  administration 
has  developed  this  program  1n  an  attempt  to  Improve  the  low  performance 
levels  of  Lawton  students  on  the  statewide  tests.   Teachers  and  admin- 
istrators have  made  a  major  effort  to  refine  educational  goals,  and  to 
'select  and  synchronize  performance  objectives  and  testing  methods  1n 
order  to  ensure  a  continuum  1n  the  Lawton  K-12  curriculum. 

The  MIchigarTState  Educational  Assessment  Program  passed  1n  1969 
requires  all  school  systems  1n  Michigan  to^-assess  their  students  1n  the 
fourth  and  seventh  grades;  the  State  also  recommends  an  optional  tenth- 
qrade  assessment.   Early  State  test  results  Indicated  that  the  performance 
levels  of  Lawton  students  were  below  average.   The  past  few  years,  how- 
ever, have  seen  an  Improvement  1n  the  Lawton  scores,  an  Improvement  which 
is  attributed  to  the  Lawton  competency-based  program.   The  State  furnished 
Lawton  with  data  on  the  performance Oevels  of  Its  students,  but  played  no, 
role  in  Lawton's  decision  to  Implement  a  competency  program. 

Lawton  pretests  and  posttests  all  its  K-9  students  1n  September  and 
April.   The  graduation  test  1s  given  to  tenth-grade  students  in  the  winter 
of  the  sophomore  year.   There  are  special  provisions  in  the  program  for 
Lawton's  handicapped  students,  and  programs  for  the  migrant  and  bilingual 
students  are  under  development. 


.  Legislative  and  Policy  History 

*  Pol  icy  History.    Beginning  in  1969-70,  Michigan  required  local  school 
districts  to  administer  an  Educational  Assessment  Test  in  tfie  fourth  and  • 
seventh  grades.    There  -*s  an  optional  tenth-grade  assessment  which  Lawton 
chooses  to  use.   The  tests  are  supplied  by  the  Michigan  Department  of > 
Education  and  are  returned  to  the  Department  for  scoring  and  compilation 
of  data.    Printouts  are  returned  to  the  schools  for  the  use  of  classroom 
teachers;  the  Stats  sends  folders  to  parents  indicating  the  objectives 
and  how  their  child  fared  on  the  test;  and  group  scores,  are  released 
by  the  State  to  the  media.    The  State  does  not  mandate  competencies  or 
standards  for  the  local  districts,  although  it  recently  set  a  passing  score 
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of  75%  correct  for  the  State  test.   A  district  whose  students  achieve  low 
scores  on  the  statewide  assessment  1s  eligible  for  State  monies  for  remedi- 
ation.  Lawton's  Superintendent  views  the  State's  role  1n  their  competency 
program  as  supportive  only  1n  the  sense  that  the  State  provides  hard  data 
on  student  performance  for  the  local  districts.   The  Lawton  competency 
program  1s  entirely  srparate  from  the  State  assessment  program. 

As  early  as  1973  the  lawton  Board  of  Education  focused  on  competency 
requirements  for  graduation,  when  the  Board  established  profldenc'y  on  the 
mathematics  test  as  a  requirement  for  Its  1980  graduating  class.    In  1975 
a  curriculum  study  by  some  faculty  and  community  members  directed  attention 
to  certain  problems.    "Teachers,  Board  members,  and  administrators  voiced 
:  troubled  concern  about  waning  achievement,  semi- literate  graduates,  and 
irade  promotions  based  upon  age  not  accomplishment"  (Bandlow,  1978,  p.  18). 
The  State  of  Michigan's  Educational  Assessment  Test  showed  that  Lawton  stu- 
dents had  levels  of  achievement  well  below  State  averages.   Symptomatic  of 
the  situation  1n  the  Lawton  Schools  was  the  1975  valedictory  address,  which 
focused  on  the  fact  that  many  students  were  graduating  without  the  skills 
necessary  for  their  life  roles. 

In  the  summer  of  1976  the  present  Superintendent  was  hired  and  efforts 
to  Implement  "minimum  competency  requirements  redoubled.  Competency-based 
education  was  seen  as  the  means  to  effect  a  major  change  1n  the  Lawton 
schools,  and,  as  such,  prompted  staff  and  administrators  to  closely  scru- 
tinize the  curriculum.   The  administration  set  a  two-year  timeline  in  the 
fall  of  1976  for  K-12  teachers  and  administrators  to  work  together  under 
the  leadership  of  administrators  to  select  performance  objectives  and  set 
standards  for  each  grade  level,  1n  grades  K-8,  and  for  each  course  level 
'in  grades  9-12.   The  objectives  and  standards  emphasized  the  areas  of 
reading  'and  mathematics.   To  establish  a  logical  and  orderly  progression 
of  skill-building  from  one  grade  level  to  the  next  was  the  primary  goal 
of  the  new  program. 

In  early  1977  the  School  Board  adopted  a  promotion  policy  that 
%  required  students  in  grades  K-8  to  demonstrate  an  overall  80%  mastery 
of  the  required  grade-level  objectives.   Mastery  is  determined  by  stan- 
dardized test  results,  by  teacher-developed  tests  and  unit  tests  that 
accompany  the  textbook  series,  and  by  teacher  judgments.    Science  Research 
Associates  (SRA)  criterion-referenced  standardized  tests  in  reading  and 
mathematics  were  selected  as  most  compatible  with  the  Lawton  performance 
objectives;  the  SRA  Survival  Skills  Test  in  Reading  and  Math  was  selected 
as  the  graduation  test. 


Phase  of  implementation.    Lawton  initiated  its  grade-to-grade 
promotion  and  retention  program  in  the  1976-77  school  year,  at  the  same 
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time  that  the  teacher  committees  were  selecting  performance  objectives, 
setting  mastery  levels*  and  determining  the  proper  test  instruments  for 
the  program.   The  SRA  Survival  Skills  Test  in  Reading  and  Math  used  as 
the  graduation  test  was  given  for  the  first  time  to  tenth-graders  in  the 
school  year  1978-79,  so  that  the  class  of  1981  will  be  the  first  subject 
to  these  requirements. 


Goals  and  Purposes 


In  broad  terms  the  purposes  of  the  Lawton  competency-based  promo- 
tion program  are  M.  .  .to  make  education  mean  something,  and  to  define 
that  meaning  to  ourselves  and  to  our  community"  (Bandlow,  1978,  p.  19). 
The  program  is  also  designed  to  ensure  that  Lawton  students  master  skills 
necessary  to  survive  in  the  adult  world.   Specific  purposes  of  the  program, 
according  to  the  present  superintendent's  policy  statement,  are  to  assist 
in  decisions  about  grade-to-grade  promotion  and  retention,  student  diag- 
nosis and  remediation,  and  curriculum  modification. 


Competencies 


Lawton' s  competency-based  program  originated  entirely  at  the  local 
level  and  combines  life  skills  with  basic  skills;    Early  1n  1977,  the 
Lawton  School  Board  established  the  fol lowing,  basic  goals  of  education: 

(1)  developing  skills  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening; 

(2)  developing  skills  in  natural  sciences,  math,  and  social  sciences; 

(3)  developing  pride  in  work  and  a  feeling  of  self-worth; 

(4)  developing  the  ability  to  examine  and  use  information; 

5)  developing  good  character  and  self-respect; 

6)  developing  the  ability  to  respect  and  work  cooperatively  with 
others. 


However,  reading  and  mathematics  were  the  competency  areas  selected 
because  the  teacher  committees  considered  these  as  vital  to  the  students 
future  welfare.    Student  performance  in  these  two  areas  will  determine 
decisu  s  for  promotion,  retention,  and  graduation. 
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The  selection  and  Identification  of  the  competencies  1s  a  continuing 
process  which  takes  place  in  teacher  committees  working  under  the  direction 
of  school  administrators.   The  committees  are  directed  by  the  three  princi- 
pals of  the  district,  each  of  whom  has  the  responsibility  for  a  given  cur- 
riculum area  for  grades  K-12.    It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  principal 
and  the  teaching  staff  for  each  content  area  to  develop  the  performance 
objectives  for  .each  grade  level  1n  that  area.   The  performance  objectives 
'  are  statements  of  the  minimum  student  accomplishment  for  which  Lawton  will 
award  credit.   "They  relate  primarily  to  cognitive  rather  than  affective 
expectations"  (La  Sotta,  1979,  p.  1).    In  selecting  the  objectives  or  com- 
petencies, Lawton' s  textbook  series,  Houghton  Mifflin  in  reading  and  the 
Holt  Math  Series,  figures  prominently.   There  is  an  effort  to  correlate 
the  performance  objectives  and  competency  tests  to  these  textbooks.  It 
is  also  the  case  that  the  competencies  are.entirely  Integrated  with  the- 
curriculum;  no  separate  listing  of  competencies  by  grade  level  is  avail- 
able. 

With  respect  to  graduation  requirements,  the  teacher  committees 
selected  the  SRA  Survival  Skills  Test  in  Reading  and  Math  for  the  gradua- 
tion test  because  it  most  clearly  reflected  the  performance  objectives  and 
competency  requirements  they  thought  necessary  for  high  school  graduation. 
It  emphasizes  "real-world"  tasks  such  as: 


Mathematics 


"Making  Change 
Total  Income 

Weekly,  Monthly,  and  Yearly  Wages 

Unit  Cost  Comparisons 

Take- home  Pay 

Budgeting 

Totaling  Expenses 

Sales  Slip  Itemization 

Weekly  Savings 

P1ece-Rate  Wages~ 

Monthly  Payments 

Sports  Scores  and  Averages 

Construction  Costs 

Recipe  Quantites 

Time,  Rate,  and  Distance 

Utility  Bill 

Amount  of  Floor  Covering 
Totaling  Gasoline  Costs 
Cost  of  Keeping  Pets 
Construction  Quantities 
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Medical  Instructions 
Caution  Labels 
Consumer  Terms 
Road  Signs 
Simple  Directions 
Warning  Signs 
Floor  Plans 
Safety  Handbooks 
Street  Guides  and  Maps 
Application  Forms 
Product  Labels 
Store  Directory 
Telephone  Book 
Business  Statement 
Entertainment  Guide 
Menu 

Advertisements 
Plane  Schedules 
Simple  Contracts 
Concert  Program 
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Standards  and  Standard  Setting 

The  standards  for  promotion  were  *et  by  the  teacher  committees  and 
the  administrators;  the  standards  were  then  approved  by  the  Board.  The 
criteria  used  1n  determining  mastery  are:    standardized  tests,  teacher- 
developed  tests  and  unit  tests  that  accompany  the  textbook  series,  and 
teacher  judgments.   Decisions  to  promote,  retain,  or  graduate  are  based 
on  all  three  criteria,  since  the  committee  was  mindful  of  the  fact  that  , 
some  students  may  not  test  well,  although  they  may  perform  adequately  n 
class.   A  K-8  student  must  achieve  an  overall  score  of  80%  in  the  skills 
for  a  given  grade  level.   A  high  school  student  must  demonstrate  an  over- 
all mastery  of  80%  of  the  competencies  established  for  any  particular 
course. 

The  SRA  Survival  Skills  Test  is  the  high  school  graduation  test  given 
to  tenth-graders.   The  test  has  20  objectives  in  reading  and  20  in  mathe- 
matics.   Each  objective  is  tested  by  three  items.    In  order  to  master  an 
objective  the  student  must  get  all  three  items  correct;  in  order  to  pass 
the  test  the  student  must  master  80%  of  the  objectives  -in  reading  and  80% 
of  the  objectives  in  math.   A  student  classified  as  a  special  education 
student  must  meet  an  individualized  set  of  standards. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

Lawton  pretests  and  posttests  all  K-9  students  in  September  and  April. 
The  teachers  use  the  information  from'the  pretest  to  help  plan  the  progr am 
for  the  school  year,  and  then  measure  the  success  of  the  program  with  the. 
pcsttest. 

*  *•  »  , 
The  SRA  Survival  Skills  Test  is  given  first  in  the  winter  of  the 
sophomore  year  in  high  school.   A  student  may  take  the  test  an  unlimited 
number  of  times  in  order  to  pass.    If  a  student,  passes  one  section,  but 
not  the  other,  he/she  only  retakes  the  failed  portion. 

The  reason  for  testing  each  year  in  grades  K-9  is  that  "proficiency 
testing  for  high  school  seniors  is  a  futile  requirement  if  left  to  stand 
by  itself.  .  .  .    To  develop  a  functional  system,  one  must  fine-tune  the 
process,  not  the  end  product.   Quality  control  in  education  requires  an 
emphasis'  on  K-8  competencies,  at  each  grade  level,  and  course  level 
competencies  in  grades  9-12"  (Bandlow,  1978,  p.  18). 
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Test  Instruments 

Criterion-referenced  Science  Research  Associates  tests  1n  reading 
and  math  were  selected  by  the  teacher  committees  for  use  1n  grades  K-9. 
The  SRA  Survival  Skills  Test  1n  Reading"  and  Mathematics,  which  1s  also  a 
criterion-referenced  test,  1s  given  to  tenth-grade  students.   Unit  tests 
accompanying  the  textbook  series. and  teacher-made  tests  are  also  used. 

The  SRA  K-9  tests  and"  the  SRA  Survival  Skills  Test  for  the  tenth 
grade  were  selected  as  the  commercial  tests  most  compatible  with  the  per- 
formance objectives  set  by  the  teacher  committees.    It  was  necessary  to 
make  modifications  in  these  test  instruments  by  deleting  Items  which  cover 
material  that  1s  not  taught  1n  the  Lawton  curriculum,  and  by  adding  other 
Items  for  material  which  has  not  been  covered  by  tha  teacher-made  tests. 

One  series  of  tests  applied  uniformly  1n  grades  K-12,  both  fall  and 
spring,  was  considered  by  the  staff  and  administrators  to  be  crucial  to 
the  success  of  the  competency-based  promotion  program.  'To  the  adminis- 
trators, test  results  became  a  means  of  quality  control"  (Bandlow,  1978, 
p.  19).  The  School  Edition  of  the  SRA  Survival  Skills  Test  contains  120 
test  questions  measuring  20  objectives  in  reading  and  20  objectives  In 
mathematics,  with  each  objective  tested  byv three  multiple-choice  items. 


Test  Administration 


K-9.   The  SRA  Survival  Skills  Test  is  aamimsierea  to  mgn  su.uui 
beginning  in  grade  10  grade,  by  the  high  school  guidance  counselor.  Paren- 
tal permission  for  the  tests  -1s  not  required.   Both  the  Superintendent  and 
the  Compensatory  Education  Coordinator  believe  that  test  security  has  not 
been  a  problem,  because  only  one  person  Is  1n  charge  of  the  testing  pro- 
gram.  There  1s,  however,  only  one  form  of  the  Survival  Skills  Test.  The 
Superintendent  and  the  Compensatory  Education  Coordinator  indicated  that 
they  expect  to  purchase  another  graduation  test  in  a  few  years. 
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Scoring  and  Analysis 

The  SRA  tests,- those  for  grades  K-9  and  the  graduation  test,  are  sent 
to  the  test  publisher  for  machine  scoring.   This  has  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory  from  Lawton' s  point  of  vlew.because  of  the  delay  1n  receiving 
test  results.   Delays  are  often  as  long  as  six  weeks,  which  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  base  decisions  about  promotion  and  retention  on  test  results. 
Consequently,  teachers  do  their  own  scoring  before  sending  1n  the  tests, 
so  that  the  tests  are  actually  scored  twice. 

•  ' 

The  SRA  Criterion-referenced  Measurement  Program  Central  Scoring 
offers  three  reports  to  the  sch6ol:    the  Individualized  Student  Profile, 
which  indicates  the  total  number  of  SRA  objectives  tested,  the  number  of 
SRA  objectives  mastered  by "the  student,  the  percentage  of  SRA  objectives 
mastered  by  the  student,  and  the  number  of  correct  answers  to  questions 
for  local  objectives;  the  List  Report,  which  Indicates  the  number  of  stu- 
dents mastering  each  objective,  tfce  number  of  SRA  objectives  tested,  the 
average  number  of  SRA  objectives  mastered  by  students,  and  the  average 
percentage  of  SRA  objectives,  mastered  by  students;  and  the  Group  Summary 
Report,  which  Indicates  the  number  of  SRA  objectives  tested,  the  average 
numBer  of  SRA  objectives  mastered  by  students,  the  average  Pjcentage  of 
SRA  objectives  mastered  by  students,  and  the  average  number  of  questions 
for  local  objectives  correctly  answered  by  students. 


Reporting  and  Dissemination 


It  1s  usually  the  practice  that  teachers  go  over  individual  test 
results  with  each  student  item  by  item,  so  that  the  student  can  see  his/ 
her  strengths  and  weaknessess. 

The  local  performance  objectives  are  listed  on  checklist  forms  filled 
out  by  teachers.   This  form  is  distributed  to  parents  and  students  in  the 
fall  and  again  at  report  card  time,  to  indicate  which  course  objectives 
have  been  mastered  and  to  substantiate  the  grade  earned  for  the  course.  . 

Test  results  in  the  form  of  the  Individual  Profile  Reports  are  sent 
home  with  middle  and  high  school  students.   Test  results  for  elementary 
school  pupils  are  sent  home  with  their  report  cards,  and  become  a  part  of 
the  students'  permanent  records..  In  October,  during  parent-teacher  confer- 
ences, about  90%  of  the  parents  of  elementary  school  students  receive  a 
nine-week  report  card  and  a  copy  of  their  child's  test  results  with  an 
explanation  of  these  results.   The  test  results  are  not  disseminated  to 
the  State;  they  are  for  local  use. 
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Scoring  and  Analysis 


The  SRA  tests,  those  for  grades  K-9  and  the  graduation  test,  are  sent 
to  the  test  publisher  for  machine  scoring.  This  has  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory  from  Lawton's  point  of  view  because  of  the  delay  1n  receiving 
test  results.   Delays  are  often  as  -long  as  six  weeks,  which  makes  1t  dif- 
ficult to  base  decisions  about  promotion  and  retention  on  test  results.  ♦ 
Consequently,  teachers  do  their  own  scoring  before  sending  1n  the  tests, 
so  that  the  tests  are  actually  scored  twice. 

ft  : 

The  SRA  Cr 1 terl on -referenced  Measurement  Program  Central  Scoring 
offers  three  reports  to  the  school:   the  Individualized  Student  Profile,, 
which  indicates  the  total  number  of  SRA  objectives  tested^  the  number  of 
SRA  objectives  mastered  by  the  student,  the  percentage  of,  §RA  objectives 
mastered  by  the  student,  and  the  number  of  correct  answers  to  questions 
for  local  objectives;  the  List  Report,  which  indicates  the  number  of  stu- 
dents mastering  each  objective,  the  number  of  SRA  objectives  tested,  the 
average  number  of  SRA  objectives  mastered  by  students,  and  the  average 
percentage  of  SRA  objectives  mastered  by  students;  and  the  Group  Summary 
.  Report,  which  indicates  the  number  of  SRA  objectives  tested,  the  average 
number  of  SRA  objectives  mastered  by  students,  the  average  percentage  of 
SRA  objectives  mastered  by  students,  and  the  average  number  of  questions 
for  local  objectives  correctly  answered  by  students. 


Reporting  and  Dissemination  • 

Jt  is  usually  the  practice  that  teachers  go  over  individual  test 
results  with  each  student  item  by  item,  so  that  the  student  can  see  his/ 
.  her  strengths  and  weaknessess. 

The  local  performance  objectives  are  listed  on  checklist  forms  filled 
out  by  teachers.   This  form  is  distributed  to  parents  and  students  in  the 
fall  and  again  at  report  card  time,  to  indicate  which  course  objectives 
have  been  mastered  and  to  substantiate  the  grade  earned  for  the  course. 

Test  results  in  the  form  of  the  Individual  Profile  Reports  are  sent 
home  with  middle  and  high  school  students.   Test  results  for  elementary 
school  pupils  are  sent  home  with  their  report  cards,  and  become  a  part  of 
the  students'  permanent  records.    In  October,  during  parent-teacher  confer- 
ences, about  90%  of  the  parents  of  elementary  school  students  receive  a 
nine-week  report  card  and  a  copy  of  their  child's  test  results  with  an 
explanation  of  these  results.    The  test  results  are  not  disseminated  to 
the  State;  they  are  for  local  use. 
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At  this  time  test  results  are  not  a  part  of  the  report  card;  the  card 
1s,  however,  being  redesigned  to  Include  th6  scores  for  performance  objec- 
tives rather  than  just  letter  grades. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 

Consequences  to  students.  Students  who  pass  80%  of  the  grade-level 
competencies  as  determii  .d  by  teacher  observation,  teacher-developed 
tests,  and  the  SRA  standardized  tests  are  promoted  from  one  grade  to  the 
next.  Failure  to  pass  the  tests  may  mean  retention  at  the  current  grade 
level.  The  actual  decision  to  promote  or  retain  1s  made  by  the  principal, 
who  acts  upon  teacher  recommendations.  High  school  students  who  fall  to 
pass  the  course  objectives  are  reclassified  to  a  lower  status.  » 

Lawton  began  regaining  students  under  the  new  program  1n  1976-1977.  » 
The  retention  rate  prior  to  1977  was  1-3%  of  the  student  body;  1977,  1978, 
and  1979  saw  a  retention  rate  of  about  15%.    Many  of  the  retentions  occur 
1n  the  early  elementary  grades,  although  there  are  also  a  significant 
number  of  retentions  1n  the  middle  school.   The  Superintendent  Indicated 
his  belief  that  these  middle  school  students  are  now  suffering  because  so 
many  had  been  given  soda!  promotions  year  after  year  and  therefore  are 
several  years  behind  grade  level  1n  achievement. 

In  1981  seniors  will .not  receive  diplomas  unless  they  have  passed 
the  SRA  Survival  Skills  Test,  nor  will  students'  who  fall  the  graduation 
test  receive  a  Certificate  of  Attendance  or  the  equivalent.   There  1s 
no  early  exit  provision  for  Lawton  high  school  students. 

When  the  Survival  Skills  Test  was  given  this  year  to  sophomores, 
approximately  one-third  scored  80%  or  higher  in  both  competency  areas. 
The  two-thirds  who  did  not  pass  will  be  retested  early  in  the  fall  only 
on  those  items  they  missed.   The  Superintendent  estimates  that  another 
one-third  will  pass  at  this  time,  because  many  students  had  scores  of  ■ 
65-70%,  which  meant  that  they  were  only  a  few  items  away  from  a  passing 
score.   Those  who  do  not  pass  have  nearly  two  full  years  for  remediation. 
Students  who'fail  at  any  grade  level,  K-12,  are  remediated. 


Consequences  to  programs.    In  1976  the  teacher  committees  began 
to  make  changes  in  the  program  and  the  curriculum  in  order  to  develop 
a  competency-based  education  program.   A  specific  purpose  of  the  Lawton 
program  is  individual  student  diagnosis  and  remediation.   Remediation  in 
Lawton  begins  with  a  pre-kindergarten  screening  device.    If  the  screening 
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Indicates  that  a  child  1s  not  ready  for*  school,  the  parents  are  encouraged 
to  keep  him/her  home  another  year.   In  the' school  year  1979-80,  a  child 
Who  does  not  do  well  1n  kindergarten,  Instead  of  repeating  the  kinder- 
garten year,  will  be  referred  to  a  "bridging  room"  before  going  Into 
the  first  grade. 

Students  are  remediated  through  two  programs.   The  state-funded 
Chapter  III  program  1s  for  remediation  1n  reading  and  math  for  grades 
1-6.   There  1s  one  staff  member  who  operates  this  program,  and  students  ^ 
are  pulled  out  of  their  regular  classes  for  remedial  work.   The  Title  I 
Program  for,  grades  2-12  in  reading  1s  to*  be  expanded  during  the  1979-80 
school  year.   There  will  be  two  full-time  teachers  and. a  full-time  reading 
aide.   Students  admitted  to  this  program  are  formally  screened,  stay  1n  - 
the  program  for  the  year,  and  then  are  either  screened  out  or  continue 
1n  the  program.   Remediation  to  prepare  a  student  to  meet  the  graduation 
requirements  1s  accomplished  either  through  the  Title  I  Program  or  the 
Consumer  Education  classes  required  for  all  juniors.   The^teachers  of 
the  Consumer  Education  classes  receive  a  *1 1st  of  students  who  need  help 
1p  certain  competency  areas.   The' specific  means  of  remediation  to  be 
employed  have  not  yet  been  established.  \ 

% 

Extensive  curriculum  revision,  which  1s  a 'continuing  process,  was 
first  Initiated  1n  conjunction  with  the  development  of  the. competency 
program.    Since  1976,  the  teacher  committees,  working  with  one  of  the 
three  principals,0  set  performance  objectives,  determined  levels" of  mas- 
tery, and  examined  test  instruments  for  compatibility  with  the  locally 
set  objectives.   Each  of  the  three  principals  is  1n  charge  of  a  given 
curriculum  area  for  grades  K-12.    In  the  past,  the  high  staff  turnover 
rate  made  the  codifying  and  rating  of  performance  objectives  very  Impor- 
tant to  the  success  of  the  program;  at  present,,  however,  staff  turnover 
rate  1s  the  lowest  in  10  years. 

A- recent  development  in  the  middle  school  grades  5-8  is  Project 
BACSTQP,  which  attempts  to  Instill  positive  attitudes  instudents  and 
provide  them  with  the  motivation  to  succeed  not  only  in  the  classroom, 
but  in  all  spheres  of  activity.  Students-  and  teachers  share  a  live-in 
camp  experience  for  three  days  and  two  nights.  Project  BACSTOP  is  one 
example  of  how  the  Lawton  competency  program  tries  to  develop  positive 
attitudes  in  its  students  and  to  increase  their  self-esteem. 
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Provisions  for  Special  Populations 

__L  Special "education  students  may  not  need  to  meet  all  of  the  standards 
.  for  promotion  and/or  graduation.   Decisions  about  requirements  for  each 
special  education  student  are  made  by  all  of  that  student's  teachers,  the 
parents,  the  diagnostician,  and  administrators.   Each  special  education 
student  has  his/her  own  Individual  Education  Plan,  and  will  receive  some 
form  of  a  diploma  1n  any  case. 

Lawton  has  a  migrant  student  population  of  about  20  and  has  a "program 
for  these  students  with  one  full-time  staff  member..  The  migrant  program 
overlaps  the  bilingual  program  to  some  degree,  but  ^oes  not  necessarily 
,  .  take  1n  the  same  group  of  students.   There  1s  a  much  higher  proportion 
of  migrant  students  in  the  fall  and  spring,  and  this  Instability  of  the 
population  creates  special  problems 'for  ifce  Lawt.on  school  system. 

The  bilingual  program  has  a  three-flfths-time  staff  person  who  works 
with  about  50  Spanish-speaking  students.   These  Students,  as  well  as  the 
migrant  students,  receive  special  Instruction  and  tutoring.   At  this  time, 
all  of  these  students  are  subject  to  the  competency  requirements.   Most  oK 
the  students  1n  both  programs  are  1n  the  elementary  or- middle  schools;  con- 
sequently, no  decisions  have  yet  been  made  as  to  how  these  students  will 
meet  the  graduation  requirement  of  passing  the  SRA  Survival  Skills  Test. 
The  Superintendent  has  considered  the  possibility  of  having  the  1981  -grad- 
uation test  read  1n  Spanish  for  these  students  1f  necessary. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 

General  program  staffing.   There  1s  a  Compensatory  Education  Coordi- 
nator who  directs  the  competency  program  in  Lawton. o  The  curriculum  com- 
mittees (or  teacher  committees)  are  directed  by  the  three  school  principals 
wor.king  under  the  Superintendent.   Remediation  is  handled  by  the  regular 
teaching  staff \as  well  as  by  the  spec i a)  remedial  staff  hired  under 
Chapter  III  and  Title  I. 

t  * 

Approximate  costs  and  funding  sources.    The  initial  start-up  cost  of 
the  program  was  $4,000.   The  cost  of  remediation  alone  will  be  $65,000. in 
1979-80;  this  sum  includes  costs  for  both  staff  and  materials,  and  will  be 
covered  by  Title  I  and  Chapter  III  funds  from  the  State  and  federal  govern- 
ments.  Because  of  its  poor  showing  on  the  Michigan  Assessment  Test,  Lawton 
became  eligible  for  Chapter  III  funds  beginning  in  1975,  amounting  to  about 
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$23,000  a  year.   Since  this  is  the  fourth  and  last  year  for  Lawton  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  state-funded  program,  Lawton  will  assume  the  cost  of  the 
Chapter  III  Program  1n  the  year  1979-80,  which  may  mean  reallocating  tha 
budget,.  \  I 

In  1977  a  large  mi  11  age  renewal  and  a  smaller  mill  age  increase  were 
approved  in  order  to  implement  the  K-12  standardized  testing. 


Program  Evaluation 


Lawton  has  not  formally  evaluated  its  program  at  this  time,  nor 
does  the  district  plan  one  in  the  immediate  future.   The  Superintendent 
believes  that  the  program  will  "turn  things  around,"  and  he  cited  the 
Michigan  State  Assessment  Test  results  as  hard  data. in  support  of  his 
belief:    Lawton  students  improved  their  scores  in  1977  by  7%  from  the 
previous  year,  and  increased  another  7%  in  1978.   He  also  asserted  that 
the  teachers  have  found  that  students  now  are  more  serious  and  cover  more 
skills  in  the  classroom  than  they  did  before  the  advent  of  the  program. 


Future  Directions 


/ 

The  Superintendent  has  indicated  a  desire  to  solve  the  existing 
problems  in  the  Lawton  program.   Thare  is  a  feeling  that  standards  are 
still  too  vague,  although  the  staff  and  administrators  anticipate  that 
it  will  take  another  year  or  two  before  this  problem  is  solved.  Migrant 
students  and  bilingual  students  must  be  dealt  with  in  relation  to  the 
competency  requirement.    For  the  transfer  student,  who  may  also  be  migrant 
or  bilingual,  there  is  the  problem  of  having  to  adjust  from  one  standard 
of  performance  to  another  which  may  be  entirely  different.   The  teacher 
committees  still  have  some  work  left  to  do  in  setting  performance  objec- 
tives.   All  these  problems  will  rsceive  careful  attention  in  the  future; 
at  the  same  time  the  Lawton  competency  program  continues  to  undergo 
continual  scrutiny  and  revision.  / 
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■     Minimum  competency  testing  1n  Missouri  was  mandated  by  the  State 
Board  of  EducatlonMn  September  1978  in  the  form  of- a  test  Instrument 
called  the  Basic  EssentlaUSkills  Test  (BEST).   Starting  with  Us  first 
administration  1n  March  1979.,  BEST  will  be  administered  annual.ly  to  all 
'  grade  8  students  and  students  at  higher  grade  levels  who  have  not  pre- 
viously taken  the  test  or  have  previously  failed  to  pass  one  or  more 
subtests.  •  j- 

The.  purpose  of  BEST  1s  "to  provide  a(i  objective  measurement  of 
each* student's  knowledge  of  certain  bas1c\ information  1n. arithmetic, 
reading/language  arts,  and  government/ecortomics  and  the*  application  of 
such  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  practical  everyday  probtems."   To  meet 
this  purpose,  whe.tyst  includes  three  subtests:   mathematics,  reading/ 
language  arts,  an<|l  government/economics.    In  order  to  identify  students 
with  difficulty  1rt  basic  skills  1n  ample  time  to  assist  them  prior  to 
graduation,  BEST  Wfirst  administered  at  the  grade  8  level.    It  is  then  . 
readmlnlstered  to  (jfiy  students  in  grades  9-12  who  failed  to  pass  one  or 
more  subtests  on  previous  occasions.   While  students  are  required  to  - 
take  BEST;  passing  1t  1s  not  a  prerequisite  to* graduation.  ' 

Beginning  1n  1974,  the  Missouri  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  received  funding  for  the  implementatidn  of  an  elementary 
and  secondary  testing  and  assessment  program  which -provides  a  variety  of 
-tests  for  kindergarten  through  grade  12.   All,  the  tests,  under  the /Missouri 
Testing  and  Assessment  Program  are  available  to  all  local  public  Schools 
that  wish  to  use  them.  -The  tests  emphasize  reading  and  mathematics  for 
grades  2-7.    R)r  grades  9-12,  Tests  of  Academic  Progress  (TAP)  include  not 
only  reading  and  mathematics  but  subtests  1n  soda!  studies,  composition, 
science,  and  literature.   For  students  1n  grade  10,  a  General.  Aptitude 
Test  Battery  1s  provided  for  those  planning  a  vocational  education,  and, 
1n  grade  11,  the  Missouri  School  and  College  Ability- Test  1s  made  avail-,, 
able  for  those  students  planning  college  admission.    In  grades  6  and  12 
an  assessment  program  is  available  in  which  schools  can  utilize  the.  • 
results  to  'evaluate  their  total  educational  program.  ,  ..• 

None  of  the  tests  except  BEST  1s  mandated  in  any  way  by  the  State 
3oard  of  Education  or  the  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion.   Nor  are  they  directly  related  to  BEST  except  for  the  fact  that 
those  Missouri  schools, choosing  to  employ  any  or  all  of  the -optional  • 
tests  are  aided  in -making' decisions  about  program  selections  and  tional 
processes  which,  1n<  turn;  may  help  students  pass  and  master  BEST  prior  to 
their  graduation.  .  •  ; 
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Legislative  and  Policy  History 


Policy  history.   For  some  years  prior  to  1976,  Missouri  parents,  tax- 
payers,, legislators,  and  educators  had,  r1n  Increasing  numbers,  expressed 
concern  at>out  the  ability  of  high  school  students  to  perform  adequately 
1n  applying  basic  skills  to  life  situations.   Comments  1n  the  media  and 
letters- and  comments  from  business/Industry  groups,  labor  groups,  parents, 
school  personnel,  and  students  which  directly  expressed  such  concern  led 
the  Missouri  State  3oard  of  Education  to  direct,  1n  April  1976,  that  the 
State  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  develop  a  program 
to  evaluate  the  performance  of  Missouri  students  1n  the  area  of  basic 
skills.  At  the  same  time,  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  "basic 
skills  learning"  as  Its  highest  educational  priority. 

The  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  the  first  step  1n  carrying  out 
the  Board  of  Education's  mandate,  appointed  a  committee  of  seven  members 
of  the  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  to  make*  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  competency  testing  concept  and  to  recommend  several 
possible  approaches  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  consideration.  The 
committee  Investigated  materials  and  objectives  for  competency  testing 
programs  1n  other  states  and  talked  with  subject-matter  specialists,  busi- 
ness/industry representatives,  labor  and  agricultural  people,  college  and 
university  officials,  and  students. 

;  A  60-member  Advisory  Council  was  Invited  to  meet  1n  July  1976  to 
study  the  competency  test  rationale  and  concepts  developed  by  the  commit- 
tee.  The  Council  also  examined  the  objectives  drafted  by  the  committee 
and  made  suggestions  which  were  Incorporated  Into  the  competency  test 
plan  finally  formulated. 

Following  the  Advisory  Council  meeting,  the  general  concepts  which 
guided  the  development  of  the  program  were  agreed  upon  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  discussed  by  Missouri  educators  and  citizens  during  11 
Regional  Educational  Conferences  held  throughout  the  State  during  the 
balance  of  1976.  J 

The  test  instrument  developed  from  the  activities  described  was  named 
the  Basic  Essential  Skills  Test  (BEST).    It  includes  subtests  in  three  <■ 
areas:    reading/language  arts,  mathematics,  and  government/economics. 


Phase  of  implementation.    In  the  fall  of  1976,  the  Department  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  field-tested  items  for  grades  8,  10, 
and  12  in  order  to  establish  their  validity  and  reliability.    In  the 
spring  of  1977,  the  Department  pilot-tested  BEST  in  grades  8,  10,  and 
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12  1n  51  of  Missouri's  450  local  districts.    In  the  school  year  1977-78, 
all  local  districts  wishing  to  do  so  were  permitted  to  use  the  test.  In 
September  1978,  the  State  Board  of  Education  mandated  all  public  school 
districts  to  administer  BEST  to  grade  8  students  each  year,  beginning  in 
March  of  1979.   The  State  Board  of  Education  further  mandated  that  In 
subsequent  years  the  test  1s  to  be  administered  annually  to  all  students 
above  grade  8  who  had  not  taken  or  had  not  passed  the  test  or  any  subtest 
previously;  this  requirement  does  not  apply  to  students  who  were  1n  grade 
8  prior  to  1978-79* 


Goals  and  Purposes 


General  goals.   The  aim  of  Missouri' s  feEST  program  1s,  1n  the  words 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  "to  provide  an  objective  measurement  of 
each  student's  knowledge  of  certain  basic  Information  1n  arithmetic,  read 
1ng,  government  and  economics,  and  the  application  of  such  knowledge  to 
the  solution  of  practical  everyday  problems."   BEST  emphasizes  the  appli- 
cation of  basic  academic  skills  to  life  situations.    It  1s  Intended  to 
serve  as  an  Instructional  tool  and  screening  device  that  will  Identify 
students'  deficiencies  while  sufficient  time  is  available  to  accomplish 
remediation. 


Specific  purposes.  The  Basic  Essential  Skills  Test  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  before  leaving  school  each  student  should: 


(1)  be  able  to  read  at  a  literate  level; 

(2)  be  able  to  "handle  language  in  its  written  and  spoken  forms; 

(3)  be  able  to  apply  arithmetic  to  everyday  situations;  , 

(4)  know  the  fundamental  processes  of  government  essential  to  good 
citizenship; 

(5)  understand  the  basic  economic  principles  which  affect  one's 
everyday  life. 
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Competencies 


The  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  developed 
13  objectives  1n  each  of  the  three  competency  areas  of  the  BEST  program: 
reading/ language  arts,  mathematics,,  and  government/economics.  These  13 
objectives  are  assessed  by  the  paper-and-pendl  BEST  tests.  The  Depart- 
ment' developed  two  additional  objectives  1n  mathematics  and  eight  addi- 
tional objectives  1n  reading/ language  arts  which  are  not  assessed  by  BEST, 
but  must  be  tested  by  local  schools. .  These  objectives,  relating  to  skills 
such  as 'speaking,  writing,  and  measuring,  are  more  difficult  to  accurately 
assess  by  a  paper-and-pendl  test,  which  1s  the  reason  for  their  being 
verified  locally.  See  Table  1  for  a  listing  of  the .39  objectives  which 
are  assessed  by  the  paper-and-pendl  tests  provided  to  local  districts. by 
the  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.   Table  2  Includes 
those  10  additional  objectives  which  must  be  tested  and  evaluated  by  the 
teachers  appointed  as  local,' test  administrators. 

In  developing  BEST  objectives,' the'State  Board  of  Education  played  a 
major  and  continuing  role  from  Inception  1n  1976  to  final  approval  of  the 
'program  1n  1978  and  'implementation  -1n  the  spring  of  1979.   The  Department 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  kept 'the  State  Board  of  Education 
Informed  of  progress* at „all  times  during  the  three-year  period  of  BEST'S  t 
evolution,  but  Implementation  of  the  program  remains,  both  1n- broad  out- 
line and  In' some  details,  subject  to  State  Board  of  Edudatiqn  mandate. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


The  Missouri  State  Board  of  Education  established  passing  standards 
for  the  BEST  program.   These  require  students  to  pass  the  39  objectives 
measured  in  three  state-developed  subtests,  1n  reading/language  arts, 
mathematics,  and  government/economics,  and  the  10  locally  administered 
objectives  In  the  two  subtests  for  reading/ language  arts  and  mathematics. 
To  pass  the  state-developed  subtests,  the  student  must  both  respond  cor- 
rectly to  at  least  one  of  three  items  for  each  objective,  and  also  attain 
a  total  score  of  at  least  75%  correct  in  each  subtest.   The -Department  has 
also  set  "mastery"  levels  for  the  subtests.    If  a  student  answers  two  of 
three  items  correctly,  and  attains  a  total  score  of  80%  correct,  he  is 
considered  to  have  mastered  the  objective  or  subtest. 
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TABLE  1 


Basic  Essential  Skills  Test  Objectives  Employing 
Paper  and  .Pencil  (by  Subtest) 


Reading/Language  Arts 
1 

2 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


Identify  and  Interpret  terms  and  directions  used  on  medicine 
bottles. 


Identify  and  Interpret  the  meanings  of  labels  and  symbols  that 
caution  the  reader  against  specific  dangers. 

Identify  and  Interpret  Items  labeled  with  consumer  vocabulary 
In,  order  to  select  them  for  a  specific  purpose. 

Interpret  and  indicate  the  proper  response  to  commonly  used- - 
signs. 

.Use  reference  materials  and  sources  to  obtain  Information  to 
solve  personal  problems. 

Recognize/ the  main  Idea  and  specific  details  contained  1n  a 
written  selection. 

Analyze  a  written  selection  to  note  the-  purpose  of  the  writer, 
techniques  used  to  convey  fact  or  opinion,  possible  effects 
on  the  reader,  and  the  type  of  persuasive  devlqes  used. 

Recognize  a  correctly  completed  form. 

Interpret  the  meaning  of  business  correspondence  and  simple 
contracts. 

Identify  and  interpret  types  of  information  contained  in  various 
sections  of  a  newspaper. 

Interpret  the  meaning  of  such  commonly  encountered  documents  as 
menus  or  ballots. 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


t  > 


Reading/Language  Arts  (continued)     *  * 

* 

12)  Follow  a  set  of  written  directions. 

13)  Interpret  Information  presented  1n  a  graphic  or  pictorial  manner, 

4 


Mathematics 

1)   Add  and  subtract  whole  numbers  1n. sample  problems  Involving 
real-life  situations. 

*   2)   Multiply'  and  divide  whole  numbers  1n  sample  problems  Inyolvlng 
•   real-life  situations.  •  *  . 

■  3)   Add  and  subtract  common  and  decimal  fractions.  1n  sample  problems 
involving  real-Hfe  situations.  *» 

4)   Multiply  and, divide  common,  and  decimal  fractions  1n  sample 

problems  Involving  real-life  situations.         k  A  .  \ 

•  *  5)   Solve  sample  problems  involving  business  and  consumer  situations. 

6)  Solve  problems  involving  measures  .of  perimeter,  area,  and  volume. 

7)  .  Solve  problems  involving  measures  of  time  and  temperature. 

.    8)    Interpret  Information' from  charts,  graphs,  taoles,  maps,  and 
scale  drawings. 

9)    Solve  sample  problems  by  applying  the  concept  of  ratio  and 
proportion. 

1(3)    Interpret  simple  probability  and  statistical  statements  relating 
to  common  situations  such  as  weather  reports  and  opinion  polls. 

11)   Determine  the  average  for  given  numerical  data.. 
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TABLE  1  (contjnued) 


Mathematics  (continued)  ^  ^* 

t 

12)  Identify  horizontal,  vertical,  parallel,  and  Interacting  lines. 

13)  Identify  simple  plane  and  solid  geometric  figures. 

Government/Economic  s 

1)  "Understand  the  meaning  of  the  term  "democracy"  and  such  basic 
,       democratic  values  as  liberty,  equality,  justice,  rule  of  law, 

peace  and  order,  and  consent  of  the  governed. 

2)  Understand  the  processes  of  making,  enforcing,  and  Interpreting 
law  1n  the  United  States. 

3)  Understand  what  rights  are  guaranteed  to  American  citizens. 

4)  Recognize  that  1n  the  United. States  some  limits  are  placed  on 
Individual  rights  and  freedoms  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  Interests  of  society  and  the  rights  of  other  citizens. 

5)  Understand  the  basic  responsibilities  of  citizenship  1n  our 
democratic  system- and  how  citizens  may  Influence  the  government. 

6)  Understand  the  roles  of'varlous  government  officials,  of  people 
who  lobby  to  Influence  the  government,  and  of  people  who' work 

*  within  the  legal  system  with  whom  students  may  come  Into  contact. 

7)  Understand  the  basic  factors  related  to  the  production  of  goods 
and  services. 

8)  Understand  and  be  able  to  apply  basic  Information  about  how 
■  private  business  functions  in  the  United  States. 

9)  Understand  and  be  able  to  apply  basic  Information  about  how 
the  government  functions  1n  the  United  States  economy. 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Government/Economics  (continued} 


V 


10)  Predict  how  one  change  1n  the  economy  will  remit  1n  other 
changes. 

11)  Be  able  to  use  rational  'thought  processes  when  making  simple, 
personal  economic  decisions.  ,  "  ♦ .  . 

12)  Recognize  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  consumers.  . 

13)  Have  basic  understanding  related  to  the  use  and  handling  of 
money  and  to  simple  personal  Investments. 


v 
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.  TABLE  2  • 

Basic  Essential  Skills  Test  Objectives    :  . 
Tested  Lofcally  (by  Subtest) 


Lopal 


Reading/Language  Arts 


1)  -  Speak  and  write  effectively  1n  different  social  and  business 

situations  and  with  persons  of  varied  ages  or  backgrounds. 

2)  Write  with  tomplete  sentences,  with  acceptable  .sentence  struc- 
ture, acceptable Jfgranmaftt1cal  construction,  and  correct  spelling 
and  punctuation^ 

-3)   Use  reference  materials  and  sources  (-Including  human  sources) 
to  obtain  Information  to  solve  personal  problems. 

4)  Recognize  the  main  idea  and  specific  details  1n  an  oral  presen- 
tation* 

5)  Complete  a  business  form  correc.tly  and  neatly. 

6)  Communicate  with  persons  of  different  age  groups  and  1n 
different  situations  by  reading  orally.  • 

7)  Recognize  and  locate  parts  of  the  newspaper.  , 

8)  Follow  oral  or  written  directions  to  complete  a  process. 


Mathematics 


1)  Use  standard  measuring  devices  to  measure  length,  area,  volume, 
weight,  time,. and  temperature  1n  common  English  and  metric  units. 

2)  ,  Estimate  the  results  and  judge  the  reasonableness  of  answers  to 

computational  problems. 
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To  pass  the  10  locally  evaluated  objectives,  the  student  must  receive 
a  "satisfactory"  ratlng-on  each  objective.  While  the  Department  of  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education"  has*  developed  criteria  to  help  test  adminis- 
trators standardize  the  rating  system,  tt  remains  the  prerogative  of  each 
local  district  to  administer"  and  evaluate  the  10  objectives  according  to  \ 
its  own  standards.  j 

* 

The  performance  standards  for  the  39  state-developed  objectives  • 
measured  1n  the  three  subtests  1n  the  BEST  program' are  absolute.  1n  .nature. 
-*he  criteria  are  predetermined,  and  each  student's  performance  1s  evalu- 
ated 1n  terms  of  these  standards  el  one.  The  performance  standards  for 
the  10  locally  administered  objectives  are  determined  according  to  local 
criteria.  •  "    .  * 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule  ^ 

BEST  was  first  administered  on  a  census  basis,  by  State  Board* of  - 
Education  mandate,  1n  a  two-week  period  1n  March  1979  to  69,802  grade  8 
students  1n  Missouri  public  schools.    In  subsequent  years,  BEST  will  also 
be  administered  1n  March  to  all  grade  8  students  and  to  students  1n  higher 
grades  who  did  not  take  or  failed  to  pass  any  of  the  three  subtests  com- 
prising the  BEST  program.   Test-^admini  strati  on  continues  until  the  year 
of  graduation  for  those  students  falling  any  subtest.   The  Department 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  provides  both  Instructions  and  a 
detailed  time  schedule  to  local  school  districts  for  all  BEST^related  . 
activities.   The  rationale  for  BEST  testing  1n  March.  1s  to  allow  time 
for  data  processing  results  before  the  end  of  the, school  year.   Grade  8 
is  considered  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  be  the  optimum  year  for 
BEST  testing,  as  1t  allows  adequate  time  for  remediation  in  the  final  four 
years  of  schooling,  and  also  marks  the  end  of  formalized  reading  instruc- 
tion in.many  of  the  Missouri  public  schools. 

» 

*  4 

Test  Instruments 


The  BEST  program  includes  three  paper-and-pencil  subtests  that  were 
developed  by  committee^ which  assisted  the  Department  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education.   The  subject  ai*eas  are:    reading/language  arts, 
mathematics,  and  government/economics.  #Each  subtest  measures  13  objec- 
tives with  three  items  per  objective,  for  a  total  of  39  items  on  each 
subtest.    In  addition,  there  are  two  objectives  in  mathematics  and  eight 
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objectives  1n  reading/ language  arts  which  are  evaluated  by  local  -schools.  , 
These  objectives  relate  to  skills  such  as  speaking,  writing,  .and  measure 
1ng.  Test  forms  for  the  BEST  program  will  be  changed  each  year. ,  •  \\ 

\  The  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  describes  BEST, 
as  "a  test  of  minimum  adult. competencies."  emphasizing  the  "Importance  of 
knowing  how  to  apply  baste  academic  skills.*.  .  AoT*e  BEST  Ms  intended  to 
be  used  as  an  Instructional  tool  to  help  Identify  t he •  strengths 'and  weak- 
nesses of  Individual  'students  on  the  49  objectives  'Included  1n  the  test." 
To  support  this  concept,  theDepartment  has  developed  Resource" Guides  1n  * 
all  ttosie  content  areas  assessed  by  BEiST.   The  guides  provide  suggested 
activities  keyed  to  each  BEST  objective  that'  will  ass.lst  students  to  v 
attain  a  passing  score* 

•  » 

Test  'Administration  '         *  r 


BEST  materials  are.  sent  by  the  Department* of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  to  each  local  school*  district,.  The  test  1s  administered  by  a 
coordinator  designated  by 'the  school  district.   The  test  coordinator  1s  ••' 
also  responsible  for  maintaining  security  of  the  test  material^  ano*  for 
sending  all-test  mater  1aTs<f  or-  scoring  to*the  Missouri  Testing  and  Evalua- 
tion Service  of  the  University  of  Missouri  1n.  Columbia.   Test  coordinators" 
receive  a  detailed  46-page  Guide  for^the  Basic  Essential  Skills  Test  pre-" 
pared  by  the  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.  'Tne  test-  & 
administration  procedures  do  not*  provide  for  any  pretesting  practice  by  . 
students  or*  for  retestlng  of  students.  . 


Scoring  and  Analysis 

Administration  and  scoring  of  the  ten  locally  evaluated  mathematics 
and  reading/language  arts  objectives  1s  completed  before  the  administra- 
tion of  BEST*s  three  paper-and- pencil  subtests.   The  teacher  then  precodes 
each  student's  answer  sJieet  either  as  "pass"  or  "fall"  for  each. of  .the  10 
objectives. 

Following  administration  of  BEST,  student  answer  sheets  are  sorted 
and  packaged  by  the  teacher  and  transmitted  by  the  school'  to  the  Testing 
and  Evaluation  Service. for  processing. 
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A  number  of  score  reports  are  produced.   Individual  ftudent  scores 
are  reported  by, subtest.  The  Student  Report.  Indicates  the  number  of 
object ves  passed,  the  number  o'f  objectives  mastered,  the  number  of  Items 
answered  correctly  for  each  objective,  which  of  the  locally  administered 
objectives  were  passed,  and  which  of  the  locally. administered  objectives 
he  student  must* retake.   .       %  »  * 


Schools  receive  three  separate-  reports..   A  School  Report  provides  • 
1nf oration  for  each  objective,  such  as  percent  of  correct  responses, 
percent  of  'students .who  correctly  answered  one,  two,  or  all  three  Items 
for  each  objective,  and  total  number  of*  students  who  passed  locally- 
evaluated  objectives.   Each  school  also  receives  a  Passing  Summary  tJiat 
prov1des"the  number  and  percent  of  students  who  passed  each  subtest,  all 
subtests,  or  at. least  one  subtest. ,  Schools  at so  receive  a  report  which 
•lists  those  students  who  must  retake  certain  subtests  or  locally  evaluated 
,  objectives.  "  *  *  ."'  .  •* 

,  The  School  Dlstricf receives  two  reports  which  report  district-wide 
data  1n  the*  same  format  as  the  previously  described  School  Report  and 
Passing  Summary.  \  .  « 


Reporting/Pi ssemigation  «  •  *  »    t  . 

Within  two  weeks  of  the  receipt  of  BEST  forms  and  materials  by  the 
Missouri  Testing  and  Evaluation  Service,  the  schools  receive  four  types  of 
BEST  results.   One.  summary  gives  each  student's  scores  in  *  concise  format 
in  duplicate  on  individual  adhesive-backed  labels.   One  of  these  labels 
may  be  affixed  to  a  student's  permanent  file,  and  the  other  may  be  kept  ,1n 
the  counselor's  file.*  The  second  summary  is  a  separate -computer  sheet  in 
triplicate  for  each  student  showing  the  student's  performance  on  a  subtest. 
The,  school  may  send  a  copy  home  with  the  student,  place  a- copy  in  the 
student's  file,  and  send  the  third  copy  to  tne  appropriate  subject-matter 
teacher.   The  District  Report,  which  includes  test?  data  for  all  students 
in  the  school  district, 'may  be  used  by  principals,  supervisors,  and  staff 
members  at  the  school  official's  discretion.   The  fourth  summary  is  a 
, roster  of  students  who  did  not  pass  one  or -more  of .  the  subtests  or  locally 
evaluated  objectives.   This  roster  Identifies 'students  who  need  additional 
instruction  in  one  or  more  areas  and  who. need  to  retake  part(s)  of  BEST 
in>  grade  9. 
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Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results  * 

V  -  . 

,   Consequences  to  students. \  Students  who  receive  a  passing  score  (7535 
and  a  correct  response  to  at  least  one  out  of  three  Items  for  each  objec- 
tive) on  any  BEST  subtest  1n -grade  8,  need  not  repeat  that  test.  Those 
students  falling  1n  one  or  more  subtests  must  repeat  the  part (s)  failed 
1n  following  years  until  passed  or  until  the  student  1s  graduated,  The 
program  encourages  districts  to  provide  special  help  to  those  students 
falling  to  pass  BEST  subtests.   Passing  the  BEST  1s  not  a  prerequisite 
for  graduation. t 

Consequences  to  programs.  The  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  has  developed  activity  guides  and  a  number  of  other  publications 
to  help  teachers  provide  Instruction  ^related  toBEST  objectives.   The  , 
Department,  also  holds  BEST  workshops  and -provides  technical,  assistance 
to  local  school  districts  requesting  them. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 

'  The  Missouri  State  Board  of  Education  has  mandated  that  students  _  ? 
"enrolled  in  special  education  classes  may  be  exempt  or  be  given  .the  BEST 
1n  a  modified  manner  when  specified  1n  the  Individualized  Education  Pro- 
gram (IEP).H  The  categories  of  students  1n  IEP  classified  as  handicapped- 
include  thpse  mentally  retarded,  those  with'behavlor  disorders,  orthopedic 
handicaps,  learning  disabilities,  or  those  who  are  deaf,  blind,  or  in  need 
of  speech  correction.   For  ouch  students,  special  BEST  testing  techniques' 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  IEP.   When  such  techniques  a.  t  required  to  assess 
a  student's  achievement  of  BEST  objectives,  the  local  district  assumes'  v 
responsibility  for  the  selection  and  implementation  of  special  testing 
methods. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 

General  program  staffing.   Within  the  Missouri  Department  of  Ele- 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education,  there  are  four  professionals  who  are 
familiar  with  the  BEST  program  and  devote  about  30-3555  of  their  time  to 
BEST  activities.   As  there  are  new  BEST  objectives  each  year  (although 
'    the  number  remains'  constant),  new  objectives- and  items  are  f i-eld-tested 
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by  a  number  of  Department  specialists  who  devote  about  25*  of  their  time 
to  this" activity.   Department  curriculum  specialists  develop  BEST  activity 
books  for  use  by  local  districts;  they  also  provide  technical  assistance 
as  requested  by  local  districts,  and  organize  about  40  BEST  workshops 
around  the  State  for  district  and  local  school  personnel. 


Approximate  costs  and  funding  sources.    In  1976-77,  a  total  of  about 
$54; 000  was  spent  by  the  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
on  various  committee  meetings  and  conferences  called  for  developing  the 
concept  of  BEST  and  the  component  elements  of  the  test;  for  printing  book 
lets  and  answer  sheets;  an*4  for  scoring,  reporting,  field-testing,  and 
pilot-testing.   Costs  for  1977-78  totalled  about  $67,000  for  field-  and 
pilot-testing,  printing  test  booklets,  and  scoring  and  reporting  results. 
In  1978-79,  the  first  year  of  official  BEST  testing,  about  $110,500  was 
spent  on  program-related  activities.   The  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  1s  the\  source  of  funding  for  the  BEST 
program.  .  ,  \ 


Program  Evaluation 

The  first  administration  of  BEST  took  place  1n  March  1979.  The 
Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  is  currently  formulating w 
plans  for  the  design  of  an  evaluation  of  the  program.   A  formal,  large- 
scale  evaluation  of  the  BEST  program  objectives  is  contemplated  in  four 
years. 


Future  Directions 


The  Department's  Director  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services  Indicates  that 
the  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  will  proceed  with  the 
Basic  Essential  Skills  Test  program  as  now  designed.    Bills  have  been 
introduced  into  the  State  legislature  which  would  have  changed  the  BEST 
program,  but  these  did  not  pass.    There  is  no  indication  at  the  present 
time  as  to  what,  if  any,  legislative  action  may  be  taken. 

Future  modifications  to  the  program  may  also  be  mandated  by  the  State 
Board.   At  a  later  date,  for  instance,  the  Board  plans  to  consider  whether 
State  minimum  graduation  requirements  will  be  amended  to  require  students 
to  pass  the  BEST  in  order  to  receive  a  high  school  diploma. 
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NEBRASKA 


In  August  1975,  the  State  Board  of  Education  Incorporated  provi- 
sions requiring  school  systems  to  assess  student  mastery  In  the  areas  of 
reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  Into  the  regulations  governing  school 
approval.   School  systems  must  test  students  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary levels,  but  performance  on  the  competency  measures  1s  not  tied  to 
promotion  or  graduation.   Local  school  systems  also  fiave  responsibility 
for:    determining  the  particular  grades  to  be  tested,  setting  the  testing 
schedule,  selecting  and  administering  the  tests,  and  determining  mastery 
standards.   Compliance  with. the  provisions  of  Rule  14  was  required  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  provisions  and  1s  monitored  through  school-  .. 
approved  procedures. 

In  order  to  assist  local  districts  1n  complying  with  the  provisions 
of  Rule  14,  the  State  Department  of  Education  has  developed  the  Nebraska 
Assessment  Battery  of  Essential  Learning  Skills  (N-ABELS).   Available  for 
use  by  the  school  systems  1n  the  state,  N-ABELS  assesses  twelve  essential 
skills  1n  the  areas  of  communications  (reading,  writing,  spelling),  mathe- 
matics, and  inquiry  skills.   Mastery  of  these  skills  1s  defined  as  being  / 
errorless  performance  on  most  of  the  tests. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 

In  1970-71,  a  statewide  educational  needs  assessment  conducted  by 
the  Nebraska  State  Department  of  Education  revealed  that  the  public  places 
high  priority  on  the  acquisition  of  basic  skills,  and,  further,  it  believes 
that  teaching  basic  skills  is  a  primary  responsibility  of  th«  schools.  The 
following  statement  was  adopted  by  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Education  in 
October  1972,  and,  in  September  1976,  was  included  in  the  State  Board 
Policy  Manual : 

"We  believe  that  the  basic  skills--read1ng,  mathematics,  ability 
to  communicate  in  writing,  spelling,  language  arts— are  necessary 
to  effective  learning  and  collectively  necessary  to  the  survival  of 
our  society.    Consequently,  such  programs  should  be  maintained  in 
all  schools  that  will  afford  essential  skills  in  these  areas  for  all 
students  to  the  limit  of  their  potential"  (SDE,  1977,  p.  1). 
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In  support  of  this  position,  the  State  Board  of  Education  revised 
*1ts  Regulations  and  Procedures  for  Approving  the  Continued  Legal  Operation 
of  All  Schools  and  the  Opening  of  New  Schools  (this  set  of  regulations 
1s  known  as  Rule  14)  1n  August  1975  to  Include  provisions  requiring  that 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  "utilize  a  competency  meacure  which 
assesses  mastery  of  minimum  acceptable  performance  1n  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  skills"  (Rule  14,  pp.  11,  22).   The  explanations  of  these 
provisions  1n  the  text  of  Rule  14  specifically  discourage  the  use  of  norm- 
ative standards  on  the  grounds  that  they  "do  not  describe  mastery";  only 
criterion-referenced  Instruments  may  be  used  to  meet  the  intent  of  this 
provision,.    It  should  be  noted  that  these  explanations  are  not  require- 
ments of  Rule  14;  rather,  they  are  Intended  to  clarify  the  provisions  and 
provide  guidance  to  schools  regarding  compliance. 

In  May  1977,  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Education  passed  a  motion 
recommending  that  schools  place  greater  emphasis  upon  the  basic  skills  and 
reaffirmed  the  provisions  1n  Rule  14  related  to  competency  assessment. 

In  a  sequence  of  events  that  occurred  during  approximately  the  same 
period,  but  were  not'specif ically  in  response  to  the  State  Board's  addi- 
tion of  the  competency  testing  provisions  to  Rule  14,  the  Nebraska 
Department  of  Education  developed  an  instrument  for  assessing  the  skills 
considered  essential  for  continued  success  1n  school.   The  product  of  this 
work  was  the  publication  in  the  summer  of  1975  of  the  Nebraska  Assessment 
Batter^  of  Essential  Learning  Skills  (N-ABELS),  which  identifies  basic 
skills  in  the  areas  of  communications  (reading,  writing,  and  spelling), 
mathematics,- ajid  Inquiry  skills,  and  methods  for  checking  student  acquisi- 
tion of  these  skills. 

•  The  competency  testing  provisions  of  Rule  14  refer  to  the  N-ABELS 
tests  as  one  competency  measure  that  may  be  used  to  meet  these  require- 
ments, but  use  of  these  particular  assessment  instruments  is  not  mandated. 

t 

Phase  of  implementation.    Although  the  State  does  not  mandate  a  date 
by  which  school  systems  must  be  assessing  competencies  in  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  skills  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  each  school^ 
system  must  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  Rule  14  in  order  to  maintain 
approval  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.   Rule  14  became  effective  in 
August  1975,  and  all  school  systems  in  operation  on  this  date  became  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Rule.    Hence,  compliance  with  the  provisions 
related  to  competency  testing  is  monitored  through  this  approval  process. 
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Goals  and  Purposes 

The  Inclusion  of  the  competency  assessment  provisions  1n  Rule  14  was 
Intended  to  Insure  that  students  needing  remediation  1n  reading,  writing, 
or  mathematics  would  be  Identified  both  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels.  *    *  •  \ 

Although  the  N-ABELS  tests  may  be  used  Ijy  school  systems  1n  order  to 
comply  with  these  provisions,  they  were  designed  to  serve  other  purposes 
as  wel?l.   Specifically  the  tests  are  Intended  "(1)  to  assure  the  public 
that  their  stated  priorities  are  taken  seriously  by  the  schools;  (2)  to 
help  the  public  accept  new  programs  by  assuring  mastery  of  essential 
skills;  (3)  to  answer  requests  for  accountability  without  Imposing -legal 
prescriptions  and  restraints;  and  (4)  to  clarify  the  continuing  responsi- 
bility of  each  teacher  to  work  toward  competency  1n  essential .skills  for  * 
each  student"  (Harlan  and  Egertson,  p.  1).  • 


Following  the  Incorporation  of  the  competency  assessment  provisions 
1n  Rule  14,  the  State  Department  of  Education  conducted  workshops  across 
the  state  on  the  provisions  and  means  by  which  school  districts  could 
comply  with  them.  'The  Department  staff  members  also  prepared  a  tentative 
set  of  competency  assessment  criteria  describing  the  procedures  that 
systems  electing'  to  develop  their  own  competency  tests  in  reading,  writing 
and  mathematics  must  follow.   These  criteria  were  never  widely  distrir 
buted,  according  to  the  Department,  for  lack  of  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
school  systems.   The  Department  estimates  that  over  80%  of  the  1,100 
school  systems  in  Nebraska  are  using  N-ABELS,  in  part  because  the  resources 
and  expertise  required  to  develop  a  set  of  competency  measures  are  not 
generally  available  at  the  local  level.    In  the  following  sections,  the 
development  and  design  of  the  N-ABELS  tests  in  reading,  writing,  and  math- 
ematics will  be  discussed. 


Competencies 

In  developing  the  N-ABELS  tests,  the  Nebraska  State  Department  of 
Education  distinguished  among  life-coping  skills,  basic  skills,  and  essen- 
tial learning  skills.    Life-coping  skills  are  those  applied  skills  such  as 
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balancing  a  checkbook  and  completing  a  job  application,  while  basic  skills 
are  considered  to  be  skills  used  primarily  1n  a  school  setting.  Essential 
skills*  1n  turn,  are  considered  Ma  subset  of  the  'basic  skills  which  are 
fundamental  to  continued  learning.   Essential  learning  skill?  are  the 
tools  of  learning  necessary  for  successful  acquisition  of  competencies  1n 
the  broader  skill  areas"  (Administrative  Manual,  p.  1),  and  these  are  the 
skills  that. N-ABELS  was  developed  to  test.  , 

During  the  summer  of  1974,  the  State  Department  of  Education  organized 
three  committees  staffed  by  Department  personnel*  one  1n  each  of  the  areas 
of  communications  skills,  mathematics  skills,  and  Inquiry  skills.  These 
committees  met  Informally  with  school  personnel  as  well  as  Independently. 
A  steering  committee  also  composed hof  Department  of .Education  staff  members 
was' established  to  select  the^essemlal  skills  from  those  suggested  by  the 
content  committees.   Essential  skills  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  six  criteria: 


(1)  skills  for  which  the  school  assumes  the  primary  instructional 
(  responsibility, 

(2)  skills  which  are  necessary  for  independence  1n  learning, 

\ 

(3)  skills  which  engender  wide  public  agreement  concerning  their 
importance, 

(4)  skills  which  are  commonly  introduced  in  the  elementary  school, 

(5)  skills  which  can  be  assessed  by  readily  demonstrable  student 
performance; 

(6)  skills  which  can  be  assessed  without  prescribing  teaching 
methodology. 


Twelve  essential  skills  within  the  areas  of  communications,  mathema- 
tics, and  inquiry  skills  are  ^defined  and  assessed  by  the  N-ABELS.  There 
are  three  essential  skills  in  communications:    reading  (1),  spelling  (1), 
and  writing  (.1).   Mathematics  comprises  five  skills,  and  four  skills  iden- 
tified as- inquiry  sk'ills  are  tested.    Each  skill  is  defined  in  terms  of 
student  performance,  i..e.,  what  the  student  must  do  to  demonstrate  mastery. 
These  definitions  are  contained  in  Table  1. 
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TABLE  1 


The  Nebraska  Assessment  Battery  of  Essential  Learning  Skills: 
Skills  Assessed  and  Skill  Definitions  at 
the  Beginning  of  Each  Test 


Reading 


The  essential  reading  skill  requires  the  student  to  demonstrate 
ability  to  translate  printed  symbols  into  speech  by  reading  aloud  a 
narrative  ^election  of  approximately  100  words  constructed  from  the 
N -ABELS  2,000-wdYd  reading  vocabulary  list. 


Writing 


The  essential  writing  skill  requires  the  student  to  demonstrate 
the  ability  to  write  legibly,  spell  correctly,  and  punctuate 
appropriately  from  dictation  a  100-word  selection  constructed 
from  the  N -ABELS  1,000-word  writing  vocabulary  (the  first  1,000 
of  the  2,000-word  reading  vocabulary  11st). 


Spelling 


The  essential  spelling  skill  requires  the  student  to  spell  correctly 
20  words  randomly  selected  from  250  of  the  more  difficult  words  in 
the  N-ABELS  1,000-word  writing  vocabulary  list. 


Mathematics 


(1)  The  essential  mathematics  skill  1  requires  the  student  to 
read  and  write  positive  rational  numerals  through  millions. 

(2)  The  essential  mathematics  skill  2  requires  the  student  to 
associate  a  given  positive  rational  number  using  decimal, 
percent",  and  fractional  notations  for  halves,  thirds, 
fourths,  fifths,  eights,  and  tenths. 
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TABLE  1  (continued)  . 


Mathematics  (continued) 

(3,  4)   The  essential  mathematics  skill*  3  and  4  require  the  student 
to  know  basic. facts  for  addition  and  multiplication. 
(5)   The  essential  mathematics  skl]l  5  requires  the  student  to  use  « 
the. standard  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division  for  whole  numbers  and  decimal  fractions. 


Reference 

(1)  The  essential  reference  skill  ^  requires  the  student  to  use 
alphabetical  order  to  locate  words  1n  the  dictionary. 

(2)  The  essential  reference  skill  2  requires  the  student  to  use 
alphabetical  order  to  locate  a  topic  1n  the  encyclopedia  and  to  / 
locate  a  cross-reference  for  the  same  topic. 

(3)  The  essential  reference  skill  3  requires  the  student  to  use  the 
card  catalogue  and  classification  system  to  locate  material  by 
subject  entry  1n  the  media  center. 

(4)  The  "essential  reference  skill  4  requires  the  student  to  use 

the  current  official  Highway  Map  of  Nebraska  to  answer  questions 
about:  cardinal  directions,  physical  and  political  features  and 
to  estimate  distance  using  the  map  scale. 


r 
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Standards  and  Standard  Setting  '  * 

o 

Rule  14  mandates  "mastery  of  a  minimum  acceptable  performance  1n 
reading,  mathematics,  and  writing"  skills;  N-ABELS  Identifies,  defines, 
and  establishes  performance  standards  for  mastery  of  12  essential  skills. 
Mastery  1s  defined  by 'the  Department,  as  errorless  performance  on  most  of 
the  tests. 

•While  the  provisions  of  Rule  14  require  school  systems  to  "utfllze 
a  competency  measure  which  assesses  mastery  of  a  minimum  acceptable  per- 
formance 1n  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  skills"  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels,  these  provisions  do  not  specify  what  achievement 
level  shall  constitute  evidence  of  "mastery"  or  of  a  "minimum  acceptable 
performance."   Hence,  each  school  system  must  Identify  a  standard  as  Indi- 
cative of 'mastery  1n  the  course  of  developing  or  selecting  competency 
measures. 

For  those  school  systems  choosing  to  administer  the  N-ABELS  tests 
as  competency  measures,  mastery  1s  defined  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  as  errorless  performance  on  most  of  the  tests.   This  standard 
1s  recognized  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  as  being  unusihl  jn  the 
school  'setting,  but,  since  1t  1s  one  commonly  associated  with  tasks  outside 
of  school  and  since  1t  1s  applied  only  to  skills  that  are,  according  to 
the  Department,  "unquestionably  essential  to  the  student,"  the  rationale 
1s  that  errorless  performance  1s  an  appropriate  and  desirable  standard 
(Administrative  Manual,  p.  6). 

Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule  4  t 


-Although  the 'State  Board  of  Education,  in  the  explanation  of  the 
competency  testing  provisions  of  Rule  14,  recommends  that  assessment  at 
the  elementary  level  "begin  for  most  students  1n  grade  5,"  the  State  does 
not  prescribe  either  what  grades  at  each  level  are  to  be  assessed  or  the 
testing  schedule  Itself.    These  decisions  are  to  be  made  1n  each  school 
system  1n  conjunction  with  the  selection  or  development  of  the  assessment 
instruments. 

Those  school  systems  using  the  N-ABELS  tests  do  receive  general 
guidelines  regarding  test  administration  1n  the  form  of  an  Administrative 
Manual.    The  State  Department  of  Education  recommends  that,  while  some 
tests  may  be  passed  by  students  1n  the  fifth  grade,  other  tests  "should 
be  delayed  until  later."    The  State  Department  of  Education  suggests  that 


\ 
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the  teacher  1s  the  most  appropriate  person  to  decide  when  the  tests  should 
first  be  administered  and  to  determine  how  often  each  test  should  be  given 
again.  The  Department  does  caution  against  giving  a  test  before  the  stu-v* 
dent  has  been  exposed  to  the  particular  skill.   Thus,  a  teacher  may  find 
1t  helpful  to  coordinate  administration  of  the  tests  with  the  teaching  of 
the  particular  skills.   "For  example,  the  map  reading  skill  test  might  be 
given  1n  conjunction  with  an  appropriate  unit  1n  sodal'studles"  (Admin- 
istrative Manual,  p.  9).   The  teacher  1s  also  considered  to  be  the  most 
appropriate  person  to  decide  when  a  student  who  failed  a  test  should 
retake  it.        1  .        *  . 

J 

It  1s  Important  to  note  -that  the  essential  skills  tested  by  N-ABELS 
do  not  have  a  grade  level  description.   According  to  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  the  selection  of  essential  learning  skills  was"  based  on 
objective  criteria  (see  section  on  competencies)  unrelated  to  grade 
levels,  and,  hence,  1t  1s  "entirely  inappropriate  to  associate  a  skill, 
or  expectations  of  mastery  of  a  skill,  with  a  particular  grade  1n  school" 
(Administrative  Manual,  p.  6).   Consequently,  the  teacher  1s  the  person 
who,  on  the  basis  of  close  and  sustained  contact  with  a  child  and  famil- 
iarity with  the  curriculum  1s  best  able  to  decide  both  at  what  grade  and 
at  what  point  in  the  school  year  each  test  should  be  administered. 


Test  Instruments  *  > 

Local  districts  have  the. option  of  using  the  N-ABELS  tests  or  other4 
Department-approved  competency  measures  (either  off-the-shelf  or  locally 
.developed).   Approximately  four-fifths  of  the  1,100  schools  are  currently 
utilizing  the  N-ABELS.   There  are  no  available  statistics  on  other 
instruments  being  used.. 

Content  committees,  composed  of  State  Department  of  Education  staff 
members,  were  responsible  for  suggesting. essential  communication,  math-  . 
ematics,  and  inquiry  skills  during  the  summer  of  1974;   These  skills  were 
then  submitted  to  the  steering  committee,  also  composed  of  Department  of 
Education  staff  members,  who  selected  the  essential  learning  skills  on* the 
basis  of  objective  criteria  (see  section  on  competencies)  in  the  fall  of 
1974.  • 

Department  staff  members  wrote  and  revised  the  tests  during  the 
.  s unifier  of  1974.    The  tests  are  discussed  below  according  to  the  skill 
area  assessed. 
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« Communication  skills.    In  the  area  of  communications,  one  essential 
reach  rig  skill  and  two  essential  writing  skills  are  assessed.    It  should 
be  noted  that  the  description  of  each  essential  learning  skill  "provides  ' 
1n  finite  terms  the  complete  testing  domain  or  set  of  operations  a  student 
must  know  to  demonstrate  mastery  of  each, skill"  (Administrative  Manual. 
P.  3).  '  « 

The. three  communications  skills  tests  utilize  a  vocabulary5 11st 
of  2,000  words  compiled  during  the  course  of  the  development  of  N-ABELS. 
According -to  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  sources  for  this  11st 
Included  The  American  Heritage  School  Dictionary  (Carroll,  1971)  and  the 
Basic  Elementary  Reading  Vocabularies  (Harr1s7l972),  but,  since  neither 
11st  precisely  fit  the  needs  of  N-AB&S,  a  computerized  comparison  was 
made  and  the  two  lists  were  consolidated  *to  form  the  N-ABELi  2,000-word 
vocabulary  11st.   Accord1ng<to  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the 
primary  advantage  of  developing  a  standardized. 11st  of  words  1s  that  1t 
facilitated  test  construction.   The  Instruments  "assess  the  actual  spell- 
ing and  reading  knowledge  of  a  finite  set  of  words"  (Harlan,  Egertson, 
P.  3).  ■ 

the  reading  skill  test  requires  that  the  student  demonstrate  the 
abiljty  to  translate  printed  symbols  into  speech  by  reading  aloud  a  nar- 
rative selection  of  approximately  100  words  from  the  N-ABELS  2,000-word 
vocabulary  list.  r 

Of  the  two  writing  skill  tests,  the  first,  based  on  the  first 
L000  words  of  the  N-ABELS  vocabulary  11st  requires  th§  student  to  "write 
lSgibly,  spell  correctly,  and  punctuate  appropriately,  from  d1ctat4on» 
a  100-word  selection"    (Administrative  Manual,  p..  25).    The  second  test; 
focuses  on  spelling  and  requires  the  student  to  spell 'correctly  20  of  the 
more  difficult  words  ra'ndbmly  selected  from  the  N-ABELS  vocabulary  list. 


Mathematics  skills.   The -mathematics  committee  drew  upon  the  48  Math- 
ematical Competencies  and  Skills  Essential  for  Enlightened  Citizens  devel- 
oped by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  identifying 
those  skills  deemed  essential.    State  Department  of  Education  staff  members 
then  developed  the  items.    The  requirements  for  demonstrating  mastery  of 
each  of  the  five  skills  tested  are  incorporated  into  the  skill  descriptions 
(see  Table  1). 

The  first  mathematics  skill  requires  a  student  to  read  and  write 
positive  rational  numbers  through  mi  11  ions.    Two  exercises  comprise 
assessment  of  this  skill:    (1)  a  student  is  given  six  written  numbers  and 
asked  to  read  them  aloud  and  (2)  a  student  is  asked  to  write  six  numbers 
read  aloud  to. him.    To  assess  the  second  mathematics  skill,  a  student  is 
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required  to  use  decimals,'  percents  and  fractions  to  answer  two*  multiple 
choice  Items.   Assessment  of  the  third  and  fourth  mathematics  skills, 
I.e..,  "knowledge  of  basic  addition  and  multiplication  facts,  1s  accom- 
plished through  a  student  solving  eighty  addition  problems,  and  eighty 
multiplication  problems.  These  tests  are  the  only  ones  1n  the  battery 
that  are  timed.   A  cassette  tape  presents  the  problems  1n  three  second  . 
Intervals.   The  problems  consist  of  adding  or  multiplying  .two  one-digit 
numbers.   The  fifth. mathematics  skill  requires  a  student  to  use  the 
standard  operations  of  multiplication, 'division,  subtraction*,  and  addition 
to  solve  problems.   A  student  1s  given  three  problems  per  operation  and 
asked  to  derive  the  answer.    Decimal  fractions  are  1nc Jaded. 

Inquiry. skills.  *  there  were  four  essential  reference  skills  selected 
by  the  steering  committee  from  among  those  suggested  by  the  Inquiry  skills 
committee.   The  Inquiry  skills  tests  require  students  |o  locate  Informa- 
tion using  various  reference  materials,  Including  a  dictionary,  a  map,  and 
a  card  catalog.  "  The  skills  descriptions  are  listed  In  Table  1. 

The  first  reference  skill  requires  a  student  to' locate  words  1n  a 
dictionary.   A  student  1s  first  asked  to  write  the  alphabet  and  then  1s  » 
given  two- words  to  locate  in  the  dictionary.   The  second  reference  skill, 
the  ability. to  use  alphabetical  order  to  locate  a  topic  1n  the  encyclo- 
pedia and  to  locate  a  cross-reference  for  1t,  is  tested  by  giving  a  stu- 
dent a  topic  to  look  up,  1n  the  encyclopedia.   The  student  must  locate  the 
topic  and  a  cross-reference.   In  assessing  the  third  reference  skill,  the 
ability  to  use  a  card  catalogue,  the  student  1s\sprov1;ied  with  atopic  and 
asked  to.  locate  two  different  types  of  material  on  the  subject.   A 'Student 
1s  tested  on  his  or  her  ability  to  use  a  highway  map  of  Nebraska  through 
ten  open-ended  questions."  , 


The  tests  1n  the  12  skills  were  pilot-tested  in  the  spring  of  1975 
with  approximately  150  students  spanning  grades  5-12.    Each  grade  was 
tested  in  all  12  essential  skills.    Minor  revisions  1n  wording  and  format 
were  .then  made.   The  tests  were  first  available  for  school  systems  1n  the 
fall  of  1975.   Since  then,  four  forms  for  each  test  have  been  developed  and 
are  available  to  schools.    In  the  faM  of  1977,  staff  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment "of  Education  revised  the  format,  rewrote  the  items  for  assessing  the 
first  essential  writing  skill,  and  rewrote  the  Administrative  Manual. 
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Test  Administration  . 

*  • 

«  .  Thf  State  Department  of  Education  has  prepared  an  Administrative 
Manual  which  provides  general  guidelines. on  test  administration  for 
teachers  and  administrators.   It  Is  recommended  that  the, 'teachers  decide 
when  to^idminister  an  essential  skills  test  abased  orj,  the  familiarity  with 
the  stuctent  and  curriculum."  the  teacher  "Is  also  responsible  for  deciding 
when  to  allow  a  student  to  ret'ake  a  test,  1f  he  or  she  has  failed  on  an 
earlier  occasion.   Although  some  tests  may  be  administered  to  a  large 
group,  others  must  be  given  to  Individual  students. 

The  circumstances  under  which  a  test  1s  administered  depends  on  the 
skill  being  assessed.   For  example,  Mathematics  Skill  3  (Addition  Facts) 
and  Mathematics  Skill  4  (Multiplication  Facts)  are  the  only  tests  that  . 
are,,  timed.  -These  tests  are  available  on  cassettes  from  the  Department 
of  Education.   The  writing  and  spelling  tests  maycbe  given 'using  a  tape 
player  'and  headset  so  that  a  student  may  stop,  start,  or  replay  the  tape 
as  necessary.  ,t. 

The  Department  recommends  that  the  teacher  review  the  test  result 
with  the  student,  and  suggest  exercises  if *thex student  -has  not  performed 
successfully.   The  Department  also  recommends  that  if,  after  taking  twb 
♦forms  of  a  test,  a  student  stliTcIbes  not  demonstrate  mastery,  a  teacher 
may  "use  judgment  1n  awarding  mastery"  if  he  or  she  determines  through 
questioning  that  the  student  knows  the  correct  response  for  the  error  made 
(Administrative  Manual,  p.  10). 

*  » 

/ 

Scoring  and .Analysis 

Mastery  of  each  essential  skill  is  defined  as'errorless  performance. 
It. should  be  noted  that,  1n  the  case  of  timed  tests.a  student  is  allowed 
to  make  one  error  on  each  test  and  still  pass  1t.   The  Department  notes 
that  "this  margin  of  error  is  all  owed* because  the  tests  are  timed  and 
errors"  may  occur  for  reasons  not  related  to  mastery  of  the  facts"  (Admin- 
istrative Manual,  p.  36).    Test  administrators  are  also  responsible  for 
scoring  each  test  and  determining  whether  or  not  a  student  has  demonstrated 
mastery.    The  outcome  (pass/fail)  is  recorded'on  the  test  form  and  on  the 
Student  Progress  Report  Form,  one  copy  of  which  is  kept  by  the  student  and 
one  by  the  school.  x 
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Reporting/Dissemination 

* 

v 

I 

*  The  State  Department  of  Education  recommend^  'that  test  results  be 
recorded  on  the  Student  Progress  Report  Form. '^0ne  copy  of  the  form  1s 
given  to  the  student  and  one  1s  placed  1,n  his -or  her  dumulatlve  folder. 
It  1s  also  recommerrded  that  the  teacher  discuss  the  test  result  ..with  the 
student.   Other  than  providing  genera!  guidelines  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  reporting  of  N-ABELS  results,  the  State  Department  of 
Education  does  not  issue  any  formal  reporting  requirements;  thus,  for 
example,. schools  .are  not  required  to  inform  parents  or* the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  the  test  results. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results  .•  1 

• 

Consequences  to  students.   The  provisions  „of  Rule  14  that  require 
competency  testing  In  elementary  and  'secondary  schools'  do  not  tie  test 

^  performance  to  promotion  or  graduation,   With  respect  .to  the  N-ABELS  4 
tests,  no. specif 1c  consequences  are  prescribed.    If  a  student  falls'to 

'  master  a  skill,  he  or  she  will  be  encouraged  to  work  toward  mastery.  For 
Instance,  a'teachermay  assign  specific  exercises  In.that  skill,  and  is 
responsible  for  determining  when  retestlng  1s  appropriate.   The  Department 

'   does  suggest  that,  "if  a  student  has  failed  a  test  on  two  occasions  and  the 
teacher  can  determine  through  questioning  that" the  student  knows  the  cor- 
rect response  for  the  errors  made,  "the  teacher  may  "use  judgment*'  .in 

*    awarding  mastery.  ♦ 

.»  »  ♦  . 

Consequences  to  programs^   The  State  Department  of  Education  has  not 
collected  specific  information  on  consequences  to  programs,, 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


1 :  .  - 

No  specific  reference  to  the  application  Qf*the  competency  testing 
provisions  to  special  populations  is  made  under  Rule  14.    For  those  schools 
using  the  N-ABELS  tests,  the  State  Department  of  Education  recommends  that 
such  tests  be  given  to  handicapped  students,  since,  with  the  exception  of 
the  severely  handicapped,  most  handicapped  students  are  in  programs  that 
stress  the  development  of  the  essential  skills.   Administrative  modifica- 
tion may  be  made,'if  necessary,  with  such  students,  while  the  Department 
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strongly  recommends  against  administering  the  test  to  "any  student  who 
clearly  1s  not  able  to  demonstrate  mastery  of  the  skill"  ■( Administrative, 
Manual,  p.  12).*  Department  of;Educat1on  staff .members  are  available  to 
provide' assistance  1n  adapting  N-ABELS  for  use  with  handicapped  students. 

'Nonetheless,  1t  should  be  noted  that  the  provisions  of  Rule  14 
specify  neither  the  excluslph  nor  inclusion  of  special  populations  1n 
local  competency  testing  programs. 

•  f 

Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing.   The  four  committees  formed  by  the  Depart- 
ment which  developed  the  N-ABEL'S'  volunteered  their  time  during  1974-75.  A 
three-guarter-tlme  research  assistant  was  hired  for  the  summer  of  1974  to 
aid  these  committees,  an^  consultant 'services  were  provided  on  a  monthly 
basis  by  the  research  assistant  for  the,  1974-75  school  year. 

.  During  the  sunmer  of  1975,  one  fulVtlme  staff  member  was  hired  to 
assist  in  conducting  workshops  on  N-ABELS  use.  Workshops  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  Rule  14  were  also  provided  by  the  Department. 

At  present,  seven  members  of  the  School  Management  Services  division 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  are  responsible  for  assisting  local 
school  districts  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  14.   Where  appro- 
priate this  assistance  includes  helping  school  systems  to  implement 
N-ABELS. 


Approximate  costs  and  funding  sources.    Expenditures  for  N-ABELS  test 
development,  pilot  programs,  and  test  publication  totaled  $10,000.  School 
systems  may  order  test  materials  including  answer  sheets*  cassettes,  and 
administrative  manuals  from  the  State  Department  of  Education.    Both  Title 
V  funds  and  funds  from,  the  State  Department  of  Education  were  used  to 
develop  N-ABELS. 


Program  Evaluation 

No  formal  evaluation  for  the  program  is  required  under  the  provisions 
of  Rule  14,  and  at  present^  none  is  planned. 
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Future  Directions     *  '  >       *  / 

■    ~    :      %•  •  •«  • 

The  Department  1s  Interested  1n  collecting  data  relating  school 
success  to  N-ABELS  performance  and  1n  Identifying  Instructional  techniques 
and  materials  that  could  lead  to  success  on  N-AB£LS. 
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WESTSIDE  COMMUNITY .SCHOOLS,  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


During  the  1972-73  and  1973-74  school  years  a  long-range  Planning 
Committee,  organized  by  the  secondary  school  principal  of  Westslde 
Community  Schools,  developed  recommendations  concerning  the  testing  of 
competencies  1n  areas  considered  necessary  for  functioning  successfully 
1n  modern  society.   Parents',  teachers,  and  students  from  the  elementary, 
junior  high,  and  high  schools  reviewed  the  recommendations,  and  1n  June 
1974  the  School  Board  adopted  a  policy  requiring  high  school  students, 
beginning  with  the  class  of  1977,  to  pass  competency  tests  1n  seven  areas 
as  a  prerequisite  to  receiving  a  high  school  diploma.   The  areas  are: 
reading,  mathematics,  written  and  oral  communication,  consumerism,  problem 
solving,  and  democratic  process.   The  program  originated  Independently  of 
the  1975  State  action  1n  minimum  competency  testing  and  1s  broader  than 
the  State  program,  which  requires  assessment  1n  reading,  mathematics,  and; 
writing. 

Westslde's  program  employs  a  combination  of  commercial  and  teacher- 
developed  tests  and  1s  entirely  administered  by  the  secondary  school 
principal  and  teachers. 


Leslglatlve  and  Policy  History. 

Policy  history.    The  minimum  competency  testing  program  in" Westside 
Community  Schools,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  originated  prior  to  and  Independently 
of  the  State's  adoption  of  Rule  14,  which  requires  local  school  systems  to 
assess  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  achievement  (see  "Minimum  Compe- 
tency Testing  in  the  State  of  Nebraska").    Since  the  State  leaves  program 
decision-making  to  the  local  districts,  and  since  Westside's  program  is 
.  broader  than  what  1s  required  by  the  State,  no  changes  have  had  to  occur 
1n  the  Westside  program  1n  order  to  concur  with  State  requirements.  t.hs 
description,  therefore,  will  focus  solely  on  the  development  and  character 
istlcs  of  the  Westslde  program,  with  no  further  reference  to  the  State. 

-  In  the  1972-73  school  year,  a  long-range  Planning  Committee  was 
appointed  by  the  secondary  school  principal  for  the  Westside  Community 
Schools.   This  Committee,  made  up  of  15  secondary  teachers  and  two  admin- 
istrators, reviewed  and  revised  the  philosophy  and  goals  of  the  district 
and  considered  ways  to  achieve  these  goals.    The  Committee  concluded  that 
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two  major  goals  of  an  effective  School  system  were  the  following:    (1)  to 
convey  a  certain  body  of  knowledge,  and  (2)  to  teach  certain  skills. 
"Competency  testing  was  seen  as  one  way  of  measuring  whether  the  district 
had  achieved  this  second  goal. 

During  the  1973-74  school  year  the  Committee  proposed  that  secondary 
school  students  be  tested  1n  11  competency,  areas:   reading,  mathematics, 
written  communication,  oral  communication,  consumerism,  problem  solving,  • 
democratic  process,  use  of  leisure  time,  career  education,  listening,  and 
human  and  personal  development.   The  Committee  also  specified  the  partic- 
ular competencies  1n  each  area  to  be  tested,  and  recommended  assessment 
Instruments  and  Implementation  procedures  for  each  area. 

In  April  1974  the  Planning  Committee  submitted  these  plans  for  review 
and  revision  to  groups  consisting  of  parents,  teachers,  and  students,  who 
were  selected  by  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  principals.  These 
groups  recommended  that  four  of  the  original  11  competency  areas  be  elim- 
inated:  use  of  leisure  time,  career  education,  listening,  and  human  and 
personal  development. 

The  long-range  Planning  Committee  Incorporated  the  suggestions  of 
these  groups,  and,  in  June  1974,  presented  to  the  School  Board  a  plan  for 
testing  competencies  1n  the  seven  remaining  areas:   reading,  mathematics, 
written  communication,  oral  communication,  consumerism,  democratic  process, 
and  problem  solving.   The  Committee  recommended  that  passing  tests  1n  these 
competencies  be  added  to  requirements  for  graduation,  and  that  the  class  of 
1977  (sophomores  at  the  time  of  policy  Implementation)  be  the  first  group 
subject  to  this  additional  requirement.   The  Board  adopted  a  policy  based 
on  these  recommendations  1n  June  1974.   The  policy  further  stipulated  that 
any  student  with  a  diagnosed  learning  disability  1s  to  be  exempted  from 
passing  specific  competencies  on  the  recommendation  of  the  specialist  who 
made  the  diagnosis  (such  as  a  psychologist  or  speech  therapist).   The.  " 
exemption  is  to  be  noted  on  the  student's  transcript;  students  Identified 
as  handicapped  by  specialists  are  required  to  take  the  competency  tests, 
but  do  not  have  to  pass  them  in  order  to  graduate.    Such  students  receive 
a  diploma  which  indicates  that  the  student  has  pursued  a  special  course 
of  study. 

In  the  summer  of  1974,  upon  receiving  a  grant  from  the  Educational 
Service  Unit,  a  division  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  21  secondary 
teachers  from  Westside  High  School  and  14  teachers  from  two  neighboring 
school  districts  further  refined  the  Implementation  procedures,  and  devel- 
oped test  items  for  those  areas  in  which  a  standardized  instrument  would 
not  be  used. 
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Phase  of  Implementation,   Tests  in  all  seven  competency  areas  were 
first  administered  during  tne  1974-75  school  year  to  sophomores.  This 
group,  the  class  of  1977,  was  the  first  class  subject  to  the  competency 
test  requirement  for  graduation.   All  succeeding  classes  must  also  meet 
this  graduation  requirement.  ^Competency  tests  for  the  classes  of  1978 
and  1979  were  administered  according  to  the  implementation  schedule  pre- 
pared by  the  long-range  Planning  Committee.   For  schedules,  see  "Target 
Groups  and  Tes^ng'  Schedule." 


Goals  and  Purposes 


General  goals.   The  lon^-range  Planning  Committee  saw  competency 
testing  as  a  way  to  determine  whether  the  district  was  meeting  Its  goal 
of  teaching  basic  skills.   Thus,  competency  testing  1s  considered  to  be 
a  reporting  system  designed  to  Identify  students  who  have  not  mastered 
the  basic  skills. 


Specific  purposes.   Since  the  test  results  are  tied  to  graduation, 
a  specific  purpose  of  the  program  1s  to  certify  to  the  public  that 
students  Who  receive  a  diploma  have  mastered  these  skills  at  least  at  the 
.time  they  pass  the  tests. 


Competencies 

During  the  1973-74  school  year,  the  long-range  Planning  Committee 
identified  the  competency  areas,  developed  specific  competencies  within 
each  area,  proposed  assessment  instruments  to  measure  these  competencies, 
and  formulated  implementation  procedures.    Committee  members  chose  U 
competency  areas  which  were  considered  necessary  for  functioning  in  a" 
modern  society:    reading,  mathematics,  written  communication,  oral  com- 
munication, consumerism,  democratic  process,  problem  solving,  use  of 
i    <ui     Mme,  career  education,  listening,  and  human  and  personal  devel- 
op jn      The  specific  topics  to  be  assessed  were  selected  on  the  basis 
of  the  same  criterion. 

In  April  1974  the  Committee  submitted  these  plans  for  review  to 
groups  of  parents,  teachers,  and  students.    For  this  review,  the  Commit- 
tee had  asked  the  building  principals  of  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools  to  select  parents  who  represented  a  variety  of  viewpoints  and 
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attitudes  towards  the  school  system.    In  addition,  three  teachers  from 
each  of  the  12  elementary  and  three  junior  high  schools  participated,  while 
three  students  from  each  junior  high  school,  three  students  from  the  secon- 
dary school,  and  one  student  from  each  elementary  school  also  reviewed  the 
Committee's  work.   Parents,  teachers,  and  students  were  organized  Into  11 
groups,  and  each  group  reviewed  one  competency  area.   As  a  result  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  review  groups,  the  following  areas  were  eliminated: 
career  education,  human  and  personal  development,  listening,  and  the  use 
of  leisure  time. 

In  June  1974  the  Committee  presented  a  plan  which  called  for  testing 
competencies  1n  seven  areas-reading,  mathematics,  written  communication, 
oral  communication,  consumerism,  democratic  process,  and  problem  solving— 
to  the  School  Board;  and  the  School  Board  adopted  a  policy  that  stipulated 
that  students  1n  Westslde  High  School,  beginning  with  the  class  of  1977, 
must  pass  competency  tests  1n  these  areas  1n  addition  to  meeting  all  of 
the  other  graduation,  requirements  1n  order  to  receive  a  high  school 
diploma. 

Both  the  long-range  Planning  Committee  and  the  review  groups  consid- 
ered seven  competencies  to  be  prerequisites  for  successful  functioning 
1n  modern  society.   The  competency  areas  reflect  an  emphasis  upon  school 
skills  (e.g.,  reading,  mathematics)  and  life  skills  (consumerism,  problem 
solving).   Table  1  contains  a  complete  listing  of  the  topics  tested  1n 
each  competency  area. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


In  the  summer  of  1974,  following  the  adoption  of  the  School  Board 
policy,  21  teachers  from  Westslde  High  School  and  14  teachers  from  two 
neighboring  school  districts  further  refined  the  assessment  and  1mple- 
mentation  procedures.   There  were  seven  groups,  each  composed  of  three 
Westslde  teachers  from  Westslde  High  School  and  two  from  the  neighboring 
districts;  each  group  was  responsible  for  one  competency  area.   All  groups 
were  charged  with  preparing  the  assessment  Instruments  for  administration 
1n  the  coming  school  year.   Nonetheless,  the  specific  tasks  that  each 
group/ performed  depended  upon  how  much  of  the  groundwork  had  been  laid  by 
the  long-range  Planning  Committee  and  the  review  groups.    In  cases  where  a 
standardized  test  was  to  be  given,  both  the  instrument  and  the  standard  of 
mastery,  had  already  been  determined.    In  other  cases,  the  group  of  five 
teachers  developed  items  and  established  a  passing  score.   The  method  of 
setting  a  standard  and  the  standard  itself  are  described  below  according 
to  competency  area. 
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TABLE  1 


*  Competency  Areas  and  SubsMlls 

*'  .      Adopted  1n  Westslde  Community  Schools 


Reading  - 


Reading  Comprehension 
Vocabulary 


Mathematics 


1.  Problems  with  whole  numbers 

2.  Number  value'  and  place  value 

3.  Conversions  with  decimals  and  percents 

4.  Addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication  with  fractions 

5.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  with  decimals 

6.  Estimating  answers  to  work  problems 

7.  'Recognizing  kinds  of  lines  O 

8.  Recognizing  geometric  figures 

9.  Computing  perimeters  of  polygons 

10.  Computing  areas  of  polygons 

11.  Using  measures— simple  conversion,  I.e.,  Inches  to  feet 

12.  Using  measuring  devices 

13.  Rounding  off  measurements 

14.  Reading  maps 

15.  Probability  problems  (chances) 

16.  Reading  graphs 

17.  Working  with  money  problems 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Written  Communication 

Student  essays  must  follow  standard  usage  for  the.  following 
conventions: 

1.  Spelling  (use  of  a  dictionary  1s  encouraged) 

2.  Period  • 

a.  Terminal 

b.  Abbreviations 

3.  Question  mark 

4.  Commas  1n  a  series 

5.  Contractions 

6.  Capitalization  f 

7.  Sentence  structure  (I.e.,  subject  and  verb  must  be  Includes 
run-on  sentence  or  sentence  fragments)  . 

8.  Possessive  case 

9.  Subject- verb  agreement  1n  person  and  number 

10.  Antecedent-pronoun  agreement  1n  person,  number,  and  gender 

11.  Syntax  (conventional  order  of  words) 


1.  introduce  the  main  idea  and  state  the  purpose  of  the 
communication;  . 

2.  present  two  or  more  points  with  supporting  material; 

3.  use  a  conclusion  to  summarize  his  presentation; 

4.  use  clear,  understandable  English; 

5.  speak  loudly  enough  to  be  easily  heard; 

6.  look  at  the  listener^most  of  the  time; 

7.  respond  confidently  to  questions. 


Oral  Communication 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 

■i.- 


Consumerism 


1 .  Money  management 

2.  Credit 

3.  Insurance 

4.  •  Taxes 

5.  Consumer  buying  decisions 

6.  Consumer  protection 


Democratic  process 


Students  must  demonstrate  understanding  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  of  the  functions,  roles,  and  limitations  of  local, 
state,  and  national  governments,,  and  an  understanding  of  democratic 
political  action  and  Individual"  responsibility. 


Problem  Solving 


Ability  to: 

« 

1.  recognize  a  problem; 

2.  state  a  hypothesis;       *  ' 

3.  state  questions  relevant  to  the  problem; 

4.  locate  sources  and  collect  information  from  those  sources; 

5.  utilize  information  in  forming  tentative  conclusions. 
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READING:   Both  English  teachers  and  teachers  of  reading  served  on  this 
group.  * The  long-range  Planning  Coirtmlttee  recommended  that -reading  compre- 
hension and  vocabulary  be  tested  Using  the  Gates-McG1n1t1e  (Survey  F)  test. 
This  Instrument  had  been  1n  use  1n  the  district  over  the  past  ten  years  1n 
conjunction  with  the  d1str1ct-w1de  testing  program.    In  order  to  set  a 
standard,  members  of  the  long-range  Planning  Committee  reviewed  previous 
test  results  and  suggested  that  student  mastery  1n  this  area  be  set  at  a 
composite  score  of  40  or  above,   flnce  the  mean  composite  score  1s  50  with 
a  standard  deviation  of  10,  a  student  1s  considered  to  be  readfng  at  or 
above  4  remedial  level  1f  his  composite  score  1s  40  or  above. 

MATHEMATICS:    On  the  recqmnendatlon  of  the  Planning  Committee,  two 
tests  1n  this* competency  area  are  administered,  both  of  which  are  based  on 
the  Beckmann-Beal  Mathematical  Competencies  Test  for  Enlightened  Citizens. 
The  first  administration,  which  occurs  1n  grade  9,  1s  for  the  purpose  of 
diagnosing. student  deficiencies  and  prescribing  the  .appropriate  remedia- 
tion as  necessary  (see  "Consequences  to  students"). 

The  graduation  test  1n  mathematics  1s  to  be  administered  1n  grade  11. 
The  eleventh-grade  test,  like  the  ninth-grade  test,  assesses  student 
mastery  of  the  17  competencies  which  the  Committee  selected  as  the  basic 
mathematical  skills  from  the  48  competencies  on  the  Beckmann-Beal  Test. 
Each  of  the  17  competencies  1s  tested  by  three  Items;  a  student  must  give 
correct  answers  for  at  least  two  of  the  three,  Items  for  each  competency, 
and  must  demonstrate  mastery  of  every  competency  1n  order  to  pass  the  test. 


*  WRITTEN  COMMUNICATION:    The  long-range  Planning  Committee  recommended 
that  writing  be  assessed  by  asking  the  student  to  prepare  a  writing  sample. 
The  student  must  write  three  related  paragraphs,  and  each  paragraph  must 
contain  a  minimum  of  four  sentences.   Students  are  allowed  a  maximum  of 
five  errors,  with  the  stipulation  that  no  more  than  three  errors  be  made** 
in  any  one  of  the  basic  conventions,  such  as  spelling  or  capitalization. 

ORAL  COMMUNICATION:    To  assist  1n  assessing  this  competency,  the 
group  of  teachers  prepared  orientation  materials  for  all  teachers,  since 
each  homeroom  advisor  is  responsible  for  conducting  the  oral  communication 
competency  test.    The  material  lists  the  specif 1c,criter1a  which  a  student 
must  satisfy  1n  order  to  pass  this  competency.  t 


CONSUMERISM:    The  group  of  five  teachers  assigned  to  this  competency 
developed  40  Items  to  measure  the  six  topics  in  this  competency  area.  The 
group  also  set  the  standard  for  mastery:    a  student  must  respond  correctly 
to  at  least  36  of  the  40  questions  to  demonstrate  mastery. 
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DEMOCRATIC  PROCESS:   A  group  of  social  studies  teachers  developed  the 
Items  and  set  the  standard  for  this  competency  test.   The  test  consists  .of 
45  true/false  statements*  Mastery  requires  correct  responses  to  at  least  4 
35  of  the  45  statements. 


PROBLEM  SOLVING:    In  addressing  this  area,  a  group  of  five  social 
studies  teachers  specified  the  five  skills  a  student  must  demonstrate  to 
satisfy  the  competency  requirement.   These  skills  are  tested  by  asking  a 
student  1n  a  social  studies  course  to  define  a  problem,  and  to  prppose  a- 
solutlon  after  a  review  of  relevant  materials.    In  the  summer  of  1974,  the 
group  of  teachers  prepared  guidelines  to  assist  social  studies  teachers  to 
evaluate  student  performance.   To  achieve  mastery  1n  this  area,  a  student 
must  demonstrate  the  five  problem  solving  skills  to  the  teacher's 
satisfaction.  1 
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Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

* 

*  *  * .  * 

The  rationale  Behind  the  testing  schedule  1s  to  provide  students  who 
fall  the  competency  tests  with  sufficient  time  for  remediation  and  retest- 
-  1ng  prior  to  graduation.   The  testing  schedules  for  each  competency  area 
were  set  by  the  Planning  Committee,  the  review  groups,  and  the  seven 
groups  of  teachers  who  prepared  the  assessment  Instruments  1n  the  summer 
of  1974.    It  should- be  noted  that  testing  for  the  first  class  subject  to,  ♦  - 

the  competency  test  requirement  (i.e.,  the  class  of  1977)  did  not  follow, 
the  schedule  outlined  below.   These  students  were  first  tested  1n  all  the 
areas  1n  their  sophomore  year-,  the  1974-75  school  year.   This  group  then 
had  two  years  1n  which  to  pass  the  tests  prior  to  graduation.    In  con- 
trast, the  class  of  1978  and  succeeding  classes  have  been  tested  according 
to  the  schedules  noted  1n  Table  2.  > 
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Grade 

t 

9 

10 

* 

11* 


•   TABLE  a  • 
Testing  Schedule  for, Seven  Competency  Areas 

First  Semester 


Writing:  fourth  week 
of  every  quarter 

est 

Mathematics  (regular 
competency  test) 
Democratic  Process 
.  Consumerism 
Problem  Solving. 


Second  Semester 


Reading 

Mathematics  (diagnostic) 

Writing:  fourth  week  of 
every  quarter 


Test  Instruments 


As  previously  discussed,  seven  groups  of  teachers  were  responsible 
for  "preparing  the  test 'instruments  for  Implementation  1n  Wests1de'*s  pro- 
gram.  What  this  Involved  depended  upon  what  groundwork  had  been  laid  by 
the  long-range  Planning  Committee,  but  activities  ranged  from  developing 
the  test,  instrument  1n  a  particular  competency  area  to  specifying.,  1n 
another,  only  the  administration  procedures. 

In  reading  and  mathematics,  the 'Committee  selected  commercial  tests. 
Four1 forms  of  the  Gates-McG1rfit1e  (Survey*  E)  test  are  currently  being  used 
to  measure  reading  comprehension  and  vocabulary.   The  Beckmann-Beal  Mathe- 
matical Competencies  Test  for  Enlightened  Citizens  1s  administered  as  the 
ninth-grade  diagnostic  mathematics  test,  and  serves  as  the  basis  for  the 
eleventh-grade  competency  test.   The  teacher  group  developed  six  forms  of 
the  competency  test  to  measure  a  set  of  17  competencies "that  the  Committee 
selected  from  the  Beckmann-Beal  test.    Each  form  consists  of  three  - 
multiple-choice  Items  per  competency  objective. 

In  the  remaining  flv.e  competency  areas— written  communication,  oral 
communication,  "consumerism,  democratic  process,  and  problem  solving— the 
teacher  groups  in  each  area  developed  all  assessment  instruments  and  pro- 
cedures.   For  written  communication,  students  must  write  three  related 
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paragraphs  of  no  less  than  four  sentences,  each  on  any  subject.   For  oral 
communication,  students  must  deliver  a  two-'to  three-minute  talk  before 
an  audience  of  fellow  students  and  the  homeroom  advisor.   A  test  of  40 
multiple-choice  questions  fs  used  to  assess  six  topics  1n  consumerism. 
Four  forms  of  a  45-statement  true/false  test  are  used  to  assess  student 
understanding  of  democratic  process.   Finally,  1n  order  to  demonstrate 
proflctency  1n  problem  solving,  students  must  select  a  problem  1n  sodai 
studies  and  carry  out  a  series  of  steps  to  reach  a  solution.   The  teacher 
group  defined  the  natufe  of  the  steps  that  students  are  to  apply  to  their 
selected  problems,  and  social'  studies  teachers  certify  student  competency 
on  the  steps. 

Three  tests  have  gone  through  extensive* revision  on  the  basis  of 
assessment  results:   consumerism,  mathematics,  and  democratic  process 
tests.   During  the  1975-76  school  year ,>  the  teacher  group  1n  the  demo- 
cratic process  area  added  new  Items  and  deleted  others  determined  to  be 
too  difficult  or  too  easy-on  the  bas1<"  of  the  previous  year's  results. 
Each  of,  the  three  tests  has  been  rev1*dd  every  summer  since-the -program's 
Inception  1n  1975;  the  one  exception  is  the  mathematics  test,  which  was 
not  revised  1n  the  summer  of  1979. 


9 

Test  Administration 

« 

The  competency  tests  are  administered  in  eithefNa^Jarge-group  setting 
or  in  the  classroom.   Students  who  fail  one  or  more  tests  may  retake  them 
when  the  tests  are  offered  again  in  a  large-group  setting;  or  may  contact 
the  teacher  or  resource  specialist  to  arrange  for  an  individual  testing 
session.   Typical  administration  procedures  for  each  test  are  described* 
below  according  to  competency  area. 


READING^    This  test  is  first  administered  by  a  reading  special  1st* to 
ninth-graders  in  the  second  semester  in  a  large-group  setting.  Transfer 
students  are  tested  individually.   The  reading  specialist  receives  a  1 1st 
of  new  students  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  and  is  responsible 
for  contacting  the  students  and  administering  the  test. 


MATHEMATICS:    The  diagnostic  cest  is  administered  in  a  large-group 
setting  by  mathematics  teachers  tc  freshmen  during  their  second  semester. 
Since  the  ninth-grade  test  is  used  only  as  a  diagnostic  instrument,  it  1s 
given  only  once.   Mathematics  teachers-  also  administer  the  competency  test 
given  to  juniors  during  their  first  semester  in  a  large-group  setting.  If 
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a  large  number  of  students  fall  the  test,  more  large-group  testing  sessions 
will  be  scheduled  to  provide  opportunities  to  retake  the.  test.   However,  1f 
only  a  small  number  of  students  fall  the. test,  then  a  student  can  retake 
the  test: simply  by  scheduling  an  appointment  with  the  classroom  teacher  or 

with  a  mathematics  resource  person. 

*   '  • 

WRITTEN  COMMUNICATION:    The  writing  test  1s  administered  1n  the  fourth 
week  of  ever^foarter  1n  every  sophomore  English  class  by  the  classroom 
teacher".   Students  are  allowed  one  classroom  period  to  complete  the  test, 
and  may  reschedule  with  an  English  teacher  as  often  as  necessary. 

ORAL  COMMUNICATION:    Each  homeroom  advisor  1s  responsible  for  testing 
sophomores  1n  his  homeroom  1n  oral  communication.   Any  student  wjio  falls 
this  test  must  arrange  for  an  opportunity  to  retake  1t  with  the  advisor. 
The  student  1s  required  to  present  a  two-  to  three-minute  talk  before  the 
advisor  and  other  students  1n  the  homeroom.    A  student  may  also  arrange  to 
take  the  test  at  some  other  time  than  the  homeroom  period.    In  such  a  case, 
the  student  must  make  the  arrangements  to  assemble  an  audience  that  will 
include  fellow  students. 


CONSUMERISM:    The  consumerism  test  1s  administered  by  business  teach- 
ers to  juniors  in  their  first  semester  in  a  large-group  setting.    Two  more 
large-group  testing  sessions  are  scheduled  after  this  initial  administra- 
tion to  give  students  who  have  failed  the  test  a  chance  to  take  it  again. 
Also,  a  student  may  arrange  with  a  teacher  aide  to  take  the  test  during 
a  free  period. 


DEMOCRATIC  PROCESS:    All  juniors  first  take  the  competency  test  in 
this  area  during  a  required  course  in  United  States  history  in  the  first 
semester.    The  social  studies  teachers  for  this  course  administer  the  test 
in  a  classroom  period.    Students  who  fail  the  test  may  arrange  with  their 
respective  history  teachers  to  take  the  test  again.    Students  who  have  not 
passed  the  competency  test  by  the  end  of  the  course  must  arrange  to  retake 
the  test.    To  do  this,  a  student  must  contact  a  social  studies  teacher 
assigned  specifically  to  work  with  seniors  on  this  competency. 


PROBLEM  SOLVING:    Students  take  this  test  during  the  first  semester 
of  the  junior  year.    Social  studies  teachers  who  teach  the  United  States 
history  course  are  responsible  for  administering  the  test,  which  1s  usually 
assigned  in  the  form  of  a  homework  exercise  for  the  course  and  may  require 
as  much  as  a  week  to  complete.    Students  who  fail  to  perform  the  assignment 
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to  the  satisfaction  of  their  teachers  must  arrange  a  retake.   Students  who 
have  not  passed  this  competency  test  by  the  end  of  the  course  must  make  an 
appointment  to  retake  it  with  one  of  the  social  studies  faculty  assigned 
to  help  seniors  with  this  competency. 


Scoring  and  Analysis 


The  following  four  competency  tests  are  scored  by  computer:  the 
Gates-McGinities  reading  test,  the  mathematics  test,  the  consumerism  test, 
and  the  democratic  process  test.   The  diagnostic  test  in  mathematics  is 
also  scored  in  this  fashion.   The  district  pays  a  monthly  fee  to  the 
Educational  Service  Unit,  which  provides  the  scoring  services. 

Competency  tests  in  the  areas  of  written  communication,  oral  commu- 
nication,  and  problem  solving  are  scored  by  the  classroom  teachers  who 
administer  the  tests. 

For  the  tests  scored  by  computer,  results  are  reported  directly  to 
an  aide  who  is  in  charge  of  the  student  competency  records.   The  aide  then 
reports  the  results  to  the  student  and  to  the  appropriate  staff  members. 
The  student  receives  a  test  score;. the  subject  teacher  receives  information 
about  the  specific  competencies  which  each  student  passed  or  failed.  If 
the  test  results  indicate  that  a  student  is  in.  need  of  remediation,  then 
teachers  of  remedial  classes  are  notified. 

In  the  area  of  oral  communication,  the  teacher-advisors  tell  the 
student  whether  he  has  passed  or  failed, -and  1n  problem  solving,  the 
classroom  teachers  notify  the  students;  these  results  are  also  reported  to 
the  aide  1n  charge  of  record  keeping.   After  the  written  communication 
test,  the  student  1s  to,ld  whether  he  passed  or  failed,  and  how  many 
mistakes  he  made.   The  teacher  also  notifies  the  aide  of  the  outcome. 


Reporting/Dissemination 

Results  of  the  competency  tests  go  to  students  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  preceding  section. 

Parents  are  informed  of  test  results  in  their  conferences  with 
teachers  and  by  means  of  letters.    The  parents  and  teachers  of  a  student 
meet  for  conferences  which  are  scheduled  to  take  place  after  the  first 
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nine  weeks  of  every  school  year  have  elapsed.  Parents  of  a  junior  or  a 
sophomore  receive  letters  which  Inform  them  of  their  child's  competency 
test  results  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  school  year.  The  parents  of 
a  senior  receive  that  student's  competency  test  results  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  first  semester.  Moreover,  on  April  1  the  parents  of 
every  senior  student  who  has  not  completed  the  competency  requirements  are 
sent  a  registered  letter  containing  an  update  of  the  student's  competency 
test  results. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 

» 

Consequences  to  students.   Students  must  pass  all  the  competency 
tests  1n  order  to  receive  a  high  school  diploma.   The  class  of  1977  was 
the  first  group  subject  to  this  added  requirement  for  graduation. 

The  consequences  of  failing  a  competency  test  depend  upon  the  area 
involved.   A  student  who  has  scored  beloW-40  on  the  Gates-McG1nitie  read- 
ing test  1s  assigned  to  a  remedial  class,  which  provides  remedial  instruc- 
tion and  opportunities  to  retake  the  test. 

Since  the  mathematics  test  js  administered  in  grade  9  as  a  diagnostic 
instrument  and  in  grade  11  as  a  graduation  test,  arrangements  for  dealing 
with  student  failure  1n  this  competency  area  are  somewhat  more  complicated. 
A  ninth-grade  student  who  misses  11  or  more  of  the  17  competencies  on  the 
diagnostic  test  is  assigned  to  remedial  and  review  work  with  a  mathematics 
specialist;  one  who  fails  six  to  ten  competencies  must  work  either  with 
his  mathematics  teacher  or  a  mathematics  specialist  to  review  those  compe- 
tencies; one  who  fails  one  to  five  of  the  competencies  is  expected  to 
review  them  in  the  regular  mathematics  class.   An  eleventh-grade  student 
who  fails  one  or  more  of  the  17  competencies  on  the  graduation  test  must 
review  those  competencies  and  then  arrange  to  retake  the  test. 

A  student  who  makes  five  or  more  errors  in  the  writing  sample  Is  pro- 
vided with  remedial  exercises  in  the  English  classroom,  and  may  retake 
the  examination  during  the  fourth  week  of  every  quarter. 

Students  who  fail  the  consumerism  test  may  take  a  consumer  economics 
course  and/or  review  the  booklet  developed  by  the  teacher  committee  for 
this  competency  area.   To  retake  the  test,  a  student  can  have  the  aide  in 
charge  of  record  keeping  administer  the  test,  or  the  student  can  take  the 
test  again  in  a  regularly  scheduled  large-group  session.  . 
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Failure  1n  the  democratic  process  test  means  that  a  student  must 
review  the  materials  provided  by  his  history  teachers,  and  then  arrange  • 
to  take  the  test  again* 

A  student  who  falls  the  problem  solving  test  may  retake  the  test  by 

completing  similar  exercises  which,  are  to  be  assigned  by  his  social  studies 

teacher;  the  teacher  and  the  student  together  must  decide  when  the  student 
1s  ready  to  retake  the  test. 


Consequences  to  programs.   No  specific  changes  1n  the  curriculum 
were  anticipated  or  planned  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  competency 
testing.   Administrators  note  that  one  consequence  of  Instituting  the 
competency  test  1n  consumerism  1s  an  Increase  In.the  number  of  sophomores 
who  enroll  in  the  Course  to  prepare  for  the  competency  test. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


In  the  policy  adopted  by  the  School  Board  1n  June  1974,  two  classes 
of  special  population  students  were  identified:    (1)  students  who  are 
classified  by  a  specialist  as  having  a  learning  disability,  and  (2) -all 
other  special  education  students  (e.g.,  the  educable  mentally  retarded). 
Specialists  working  with  the  learning-disabled  student  can  recommend  that 
a  competency  area  or  areas  be  waived  as  requirements  for  graduation.  In 
those  areas  in  which  the  requirements  have  not  been  waived,  the  student 
must  pass  the  competency  tests.    In  such  cases,  the  student  receives  a 
regular  diploma,  but  the  areas  in  which  the  requirements  were  waived 
'are  noted  on  the  student; s  ..transcript. 

All  other  special  education  students  must  take  the  competency  tests, 
but  do  not  have  to  pass  them  in  order  to  graduate.    These  students  receive 
diplomas  which  indicate  that  they  have  taken  a  special  course  of  study  at 
Westside. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 

General  program  staffing.    The  long-range  Planning  Committee  con- 
sisted of  the  principal  and  vice-principal  of  the  high  school,  12  depart- 
ment heads,  and  three  classroom  teachers.   All  members  were  appointed  by 
the  secondary  school  principal.    The  groups  which  reviewed  the  Committee 
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recommendations  on  competency  testing  were  composed  of  teachers,  parents, 
and  students  from  both  the  elementary  and  junior  High  schools.   In  the 
summer  of  1974,  21  teachers  from  Westslde  High  School  and  14  teachers  from 
two  neighboring  school  districts  further  refined  the  testing  Instruments 
and  procedures.   Since  the  Introduction  of  the  program,  a  half-time  aide 
1n  reading  has  Joined  the  staff;  an  additional  mathematics  teacher  and 
an  aide  In  charge  of  record  keeping  have  also  been  hired.' 

Approximate  costs.   A  grant  of  $6,300  from  the  Educational  Service 
Unit  provided  salaries  for  the  teachers  who  worked  during  the  summer  of 
1974  to  Implement  the  program  and  to  develop  test  instruments.   No  other 
program  costs  have  been  calculated.   One  administrator  estimated  that  over 
$15,000  had  been  spent  during  the  1974-75  school. year,  which  was  the  first 
year  of  program  development. 

Funding  sources.    Except  for  the  initial  grant  from  the  Educational 
Service  Unit,  all  program  funds  came  from  the  Ijocal  school  budget. 

Program  Evaluation 

No  formal  evaluation  of  competency  testing  at  Westslde  High  School 
has  been  conducted  or  is  contemplated.   One  school  administrator  tested 
the  1976  senior  class  using  instruments  similar  to  the  competency  tests, 
and  plans  to  compare  these  scores  with  the  scores  which  the  1977  senior 
class  received  on  the  competency  tests.    No  target  date  for  the  completion 
of  this  stfldy  has  been  set. 

School  officials  estimate  that  5-10*  of  the  senior  -:lass  has  had  dif- 
ficulty 1n  passing  one  or  more  of  the  competency  tests.   Results  from  the 
class  of  1977  revealed- that  eight  students  out  of  approximately  1,600  did 
not  receive  high  school  diplomas;  five  lacked  both  the  necessary  credits 
and  the  required  competencies,  and  three  had  not  completed  the  required 
competencies.    In  theclass  of  1978,  six  students  did  not  receive  diplomas 
because  they  lacked  both  credits  and  competencies.    In  1979,  the  credit 
requirement  was  increased,  and  22  students  did  not  receive  diplomas;  21  of 
these  were  also  lacking  requisite  competencies. 
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Future  Directions 

School  administrators  will  appoint  another  long-range  Planning  Com- 
mittee within  the  next  two  years.   The  members  of  this  second  Committee 
will  study  what  effects,  1f  any,  the  competency  tests  have  had  upon 
student  achievement.   No  criteria  for  evaluating  Impact  of  the  program 
upon  achievement  have  as,  yet  been  established. 
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NEVADA 

Minimum  competency  testing  1n  the  "State  of  Nevada  1s  the  result  of  a 
joint  effort  among  local  school  districts  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education.    In  1977  the  legislature  enacted  an  assembly  bill  requiring 
proficiency  examinations  for  grades  3,  6,  9,  and  12,  and  to  comply  with 
this  bill,  the  State  Board  of  Education  mandated  a  minimum  competency-based 
testing  program  for  the  content  areas  of  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics. 
The  main  'goals  of  the  program  are  to  ensure  a  satisfactory  level  of  compe- 
tency achievement  1n«the  specified  content  areas  for  all  graduating  high 
.school  students  and  to  Identify  students  at  earlier  grades  who  appear  to 
behaving  difficulties  with  the  minimum  competencies.   Local  school  dis- 
tricts are  responsible  for  test  administration,  scoring,  reporting,  and 
most  Importantly,  remediation  efforts  needed  by  specific  students  Identi- 
fied by  the  competency  testing  program.  .The  testing  program  1n  reading, 
writing,  and  mathematics  for  grades  3,  6,  and.  9  1s  1n  current  operation  at 
the  local  level;  the  grade  12  program  will  be  operational  1n  school  year 
1981-82. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 


In  January  1976  the  Nevada  State  Board  of  Education  began  to  explore 
the  feasibility  of  a  competency-based  education  program.   The  original 
r  Impetus  for  this  effort  came  from  professional  concern  a'bout  the  national 
trend  of  declining  test  scores.   The  Board  passed  a  mandate  instructing 
the  Nevada  Department  "of  Education  to  ttnder.take  a  study  to  determine  "the 
feasibility  of  establishing  policies  and  regulations  for  the  issuance  of 
the  high  school  diploma  based  on  competency  measures  .  .  ."  (SBE,  1977, 
p.  ii).   After  receiving  the  results  of  this  study  in  July  1976,  the  Board 
directed  that  a  competericy-based  program  be  developed.  In  November  1976, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  appointed  an  advisory  committee 
to  review  the  the  progress  of  the  competency-based  program  and  to  make 
reconmendatlons.    Committee  members  were  drawn  from  business  and  Industry, 
local  school  districts,  the  state  legislature,  educational  associations, 
and  higher  educational  institutions.    Two  task  forces  were  also  appointed 
by  the  Superintendent.   Task  Force  I  was  composed  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  teachers  from  every  school  district  in  Nevada  and  was  charged 
with  developing  minimum  competencies  1n  those  areas. necessary  for  high 
school  graduation  and  the  skills  related  to  those  competencies.   A  second 
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task  force  was  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  to  develop  measurement 
techniques  and  policy  recommendations  for  program  Implementation.  Task 
Force  II  was  composed  of  teachers,  counselors,  principals,  and  research 
personnel  from  all  school  districts  1n  Nevada.   The  three  groups  presented 
a  final  report  to  the  Board  1n  June  1977.  V 

Almost  .concurrently,  the  Nevada  State  Legislature,  stimulated  by 
national  concern  for  declining  school  achievement,  enacted  Assembly  Bill 
No.  400  which  became  NRS  Chapter  389.015.   The  bill, -which  was  enacted  on 
July  1,  1977,  directs  local  school  districts  to  administer  proficiency 
examinations  1n  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  to  all  students  before 
the  completion  of  grades  3,  6,  9,  and  12.   Since  the  final  report  of  the 
feasibility  study  had  Indicated  a  broad  base  of  public  support  for  the 
proficiency  examinations,  the  Board  decided  to  Integrate  and  utilize,  work 
already  completed  for  the  Competency-Based  High  School  Diploma  Program. 

Phase  of  Implementation.   The  Board  mandated  the  following  phase-In 
period  to  comply  with  RES  Chapter  389.015:    standard  proficiency  tests  1n 
reading,  mathematics,  and  language  must  take  place  during  grades  3  and  6 
beginning  1n  1977-78;  tests  1n  reading,  arithmetic,  and  writing  must  take 
place  during  grade  9,  beginning  1978-79;  and  for  grade  12  proficiency 
tests  1n  reading,  arithmetic,  and  writing  must  be  1n  place  by  1982.  The 
grade  12  tests  will  be  based  on  the  same  set  of  competencies  as  the 
grade  9  tests.   The  class  of  1982  will  be  the  first  class  whose  diplomas 
will  be  contingent  upon  passing  the  proficiency  tests  as  well  as  meeting 
all  other  high  school  graduation  requirements.   Students  who  were  1n 
grade  9  at. the  time  the  law  became  effective  are  exempt  from  the  require- 
ments. 


Goals  and  Purposes 


*  General  Goals.  The  proficiency  examination  program  has  two  primary 
goals"!  The  first  goal  <1s  to  restore  public  confidence  1n  the  Nevada  high 
school  diploma  by  ensuring  that  students  possess  basic  competencies.  The 
second  goal  of  the  program  is  to  Identify  as  early  as  possible,  students, 
who  need  remediation  1n  the  competencies  tested.  Remedial  work  for  these 
students  can  then  be  provided  at  the  local  level  to  ensure  satisfactory 
competency  achievement  for  all  graduating  high  school  students. 
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Specific  Purposes.  More  specific  purposes  of  the  program  are  to  pro- 
vide information  to  ninth-graders  about  their  level  of  achievement  against 
a  set  of  objectives  which  they  must  need  in  order  to  receive  a  high  school 
diploma;  and  to  ensure  that  students  who  receive  the  high  school  diploma 
will  possess  the  life  skills  necessary  for  employment.  This  program,  how- 
ever, will  not  determine  grade  promotion.  That  will  be  determined,  as 
always,  by  teachers,  principals,  and  parents  at  the  Immediate  local  level. 


Competencies 


The  program's  proficiency  examinations  for  grades  9. and  12  will  assess 
student  achievement  in  three  areas  mandated  by  the  state  legislature: 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Competencies  in  these  areas  were  devel- 
oped by  Task  Force  I  made  up  of  35  classroom  teachers  of  arithmetic,  read- 
ing, and  writing  appointed  by  district  superintendents  from  every  Nevada 
school  district.   The  members  of  this  Task  Force  I  met  1n  three  two-day 
work  sessions  to  identify  specific  skills  in  the  three  content  areas. 

Table  1  presents  the  skills  defined  by  this  group  and 'refined  by  Task 
Force  II,  charged  with  developing  the  enabling  objectives,  measurement 
strategies,  and  policy  recommendations.   Membership  in  Task  Force  II  con- 
sisted of  teachers,  counselors,  principals,  research  and  development  per- 
sonnel, and  administrators. 

!-"or  grades  3  and  6,  the  competencies  assessed  are  those  measured  by 
the  Stanford  Achievement  tests  in  mathematics  computation,  reading  compre- 
hension, and  language. 


t 

Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


The  Board  adopted  uniform  test  standards  as  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Education.    Since  their  purpose  was  to  assess  proficiency 
only,  and  not  to  determine  promotion,  the  standards  reflect  what  the 
Department  considered  to  be  reasonable  expectations  of  student  perfor- 
mance.   Moreover,  the  Department  took  into  consideration  the  length  and 
comprehensiveness  of  the  tests  by  formulating  the  competency  levels  in 
terms  of  minimum  rather. than  complete  requirements. 
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TABLE  1 

% 

Specific  Skills  Defined  for  High  School  Graduation 
1n  Three  Consent  Areas 

*  i 

Arithmetic  ' 


Students  must  demonstrate 'the  ability  to  use  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  and  practical  problem  solving  skills. 

(1)   find  perimeter  and  area 

(2  objectives) 
(j)    translate  words— numbers 

(3  objectives) 
(k)   make  change 
(1)    Identify  time  an*  date 

(2  objectives)* 
(m)   use  units  of  measure 

(3  objectives) 
(n)   compare  numbers 

(2  objectives) 
(o)   use  tables' and  graphs^ 
(2  objectives) 


Reading 

Students  must  demonstrate  mastery  of  the  listed  reading  skills  as 
*  measured  on  an,  evaluative  instrument. 

(a)  comprehension  (4  subsklll  objectives) 

(b)  order  and  sequence  (3  subskill  objectives) 

(c)  reference  skills  (3  subskill  objectives) 


Uriting 

Students  must  demonstrate  those  specific  skills  necessary  for  clear, 
purposeful  communication. 

(a)  expository  paragraph 

(b)  business  letter 
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(a)  add  money 

(b)  add  fractions 
(2  objectives) 

(c)  subtract  money 

(d)  subtract  fractions 
(3  objectives) 

(e)  multiply  mojiey 

(f)  multiply  fractions 
(2  objectives) 

(g)  divide  money 

(h)  use  percent 

(2  objectives) 
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To  achieve  proficiency  for  grades  3  and  6,  students  must  score  1n 
stanlne  3  or  above  on  ttie  Stanford,  Achievement  Tests  1n  mathematics  compu- 
tation, reading  comprehension,  and  language.   For  grades  9  and  12,  students 
scoring  4  out  of  6  Items  correct  per  specific- skill  1n  reading  and  arlth- 
metlc'are  considered  proficient.   However,  a  student  may  also  achieve 
overall  proficiency  1f  high  achievement  1n  one  *rea  compensates  for  by  low 
achievement  1n  another.    In  order  to  compensate  for  low  achievement  1n  one 
area,  however,  the  student  must' achf eve  an  overall  score  of  75%  correct  on 
the  examination.   On  the  writing  test,*  an  average  score  of  2  or  better  on, 
a  0-4  hollstlt  scale  1s  considered  proficiency  1n  writing. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 


Proficiency  examinations  are  currently- administered  to  grade  levels  3, 
6,  and  9  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  By  1981-32  grade  12  proficiency  examina- 
tions will  be  developed  and  made  available  three  to  four  ttmes  to  students 
1n  grade  11.   Students 'will  have  a  minimum  of  six  opportunities  during  the 
last  two  years  of  high  school  attendance  to  successfully  achieve  the  mini- 
mum competency  requirements.  . 

All  testing  takes  place  within  a  one-month  span.    In  the  school  year 
1978-79,  students  in  grades  3  and  6  were  tested  during  the  period  March  26 
to- April  30,  1979.    Students  in  grade  9  were  tested  in  reading  and  arith- 
metic during  the  week  of  April  23-27.    In  writing,  all  ninth  graders  were 
tested  on  one  day,  March  20,  1979,  with,  make-up  forms  administered  on 
March  27 


Test  Instruments 

After  a  thorough  comparison  of  available  assessment  instruments  with 
the  skill  levels  identified  by  Task  Forces  I  and  II,  an  ad  hoc  committee 
of  the  Department  of  Education  recommended  the  purchase  of  two  Stanford 
Achievement  Tests  (SATs),  on  the  grounds  that  the  match  between  SAT  items 
and  the  skill  areas  established  by  the  task  forces  se,emed  the  best  of  all 
commercial  tests.    For  grade  level  3,  the  SAT:  Primary  Level  III  examina- 
tions in  mathematics  computation,  reading  comprehension,  and  language  were 
selected  by  the  Department  and  approved  by  the  Board.    For  grade  level  6, 
the  SAT:  Intermediate  Level  II  examinations  in  mathematics  computation, 
reading  comprehension,  and  language  were  selected  and  approved. 
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For  grade  level  9,  local  teachers - developed  tests  In  reading  and 
mathematics:  consultants  from  American  College  Testing  (ACT)  assisted  them 
by  providing  technical  support  and  training  item  writers.   A  pilot  test 
was  administered  1n  November  1978  and  screened  for  "bias"  according  to  ACT 
procedures.   A  total  item  bank  of  650  mathematics  litems  generated  four 
forms"  of  180  Items;  each  one  took  longer  than  Zk  hours  for  students  to 
complete.   A  total  Item  bank  of  350  reading  Items  generated* four  forms  of 
160  Items  each  that  took  lh  hours  for  students  tb  complete.   A  high  relia- 
bility was  demonstrated  across  form?.    In  their  final  form,  the  ninth-grade 
tests  now  consist  of  90  Items  1n  mathematics  assessing  15  skills  and  60. 
Items  1n  reading  assessing  10  skills,  and  these  Items  were  selected  within  . 
a  specific  range  of  difficulty.   For  the  writing  sample,  Educational  Test- 
ing Services  (ETS)  helped  the  Department  to  select  one' expository  paragraph- 
exercise  and  one  business  Metter  exercise  and  to  score  hol1st1caily  on  a 
0-4  scale,  with  2  set  as  the  minimum  competency  achievement.;  The  first 
administration  of  the  grade  9  Nevada  proficiency  exams  occurred  1n  Spring 
.1979.   The  test  for  grade  12  wll.l  be  constructed  from  the  grade  9  Item 
bank,  but  the  test  will  not  be  developed  until  the  data  analysis  of  the 
grade  9  test  1s  completed.   Selected  Items  will  again  be  within  a  spedfled 
range  of  difficulty,  and  care  will  be  taken  to  equate  the  forms  of  grade  12 
test."  :  •  •  . 


Test  Administration 


"  Local  -school  districts  are  responsible  for*  administering  the  measure- 
ment instruments.   The  Department  standardizes  administration  procedures 
and  selects  administration  dates  to  assure  test  uniformity  and  security, 
but  "the  local  districts  make  decisions  abQut'such  test  Irregularities  as 
cheating.   Approximately  95%  of  all  students  actually- take  the  tests— the 
absentee  rate  goes  down  on  test  days— but'no  provisions,  with  respect  to 
.  the  reporting  of  statewide  results,  have  been  made  for  the  case  of  a  stu- 
dent absent  on  both  the  test  days  and  the  makeup  days.   The  local  districts 
are  urged  by  the  Department  to  identify  such  students  and  provide  them  with 
opportunities  to  take  the  tests. 


Scoring  anil  Analysis 


For  arade  levels  3  and  6,  local  schooj  districts  have  their  own  tests 
scored,  either  by  other  districts  or  by  the  test  publisher.   The  Department 
receives  Stanine  distributions  from  the  local  districts.    Stanine  3  or 
above  is  the  required  minimum  competency  level  achievement. 
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To  score  the  grade  9  Nevada  proficiency  examination,  ACT  provides  an 
analysis  of  the  reading  and  arithmetic  tests;  ETS-tra1ned  teachers  hoi  1s- 
tkally  score  the  writing  sample  at  the  Department.   Score  data  1s  provided 
directly  to  the  local  districts  w|io  then  Interpret  the  data.  Overall 
performance  1s  reported  by, skill  area,  and  score  breakdowns  are  computed 
on  a  sklll-by-sklll.  basis  which  provide  the  number  of  Items  for  each 
objective  answered  correctly  by  each  student,  the  total  raw  score .for  each 
student,", and  the  percentage  or  students  who  achieved  competency  1n  each 
skill. 


Reporting/Dissemination 


Each,  local  district  may  disseminate  Information  about  the  scores  as 
1t  deems  appropriate.    Districts  must  report  test  results  to  the  Department 
by  June  30  of  each  year.   The  Board  uses  the  statewide  results  to  generate 
questions  and  discussions  about  the  program.    There  is  an  annual  statewide 
report  which  enters  into  the  public  domain. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.    Since  a  primary  goal  of  assessing  minimum 
competency  1n  grades  3,  6,  and  9  is  the  Identification  of  specific  defi- 
ciencies for  remedial  purposes,  a  student  1s  not  penalized  for  failing  the 
examinations.  Local  districts  must  determine  what  remedial  study  is  appro- 
priate' for  students  who  do  not  achieve  minimum  competency  level*.   As  of 
1982,  however,  all  students  must  pass  the  twelfth-grade  assessment  in 
addition  to  accumulating  the  state-required  19*$  credits  with  passing  grades 
and  meeting  any  additional,  local  requirements  before  the  high  school 
diploma  may  be  awarded.    Students  who  fail  the  twelfth-grade  assessment 
will  receive  only  a  certificate  of  attendance  for  the  completion  of  high 
school . 


Consequences  to  programs.    The  Nevada  program  emphasizes  local 
autonomy  in  that  it  allows  the  school  district  to  make  its  own  evalua- 
tions, curriculum  changes,  revisions  of  course  content,  and  instructional 
activities  1n  response  to  local  needs.   However,  none  of  these  activities 
is  mandated  by  the  State.    The  State  plans  the  role  of  a  coordinator  or 
leader  for  the  local  districts,  the  real  decision-making  authority  rests 
with  local  authorities. 
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Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


Special  provisions  are  to  be  provided  for  special  education  students 
only  o.n  a  case-by-case  bas1§.    No  exemptions  front  the  required  demonstra- 
tion of  competency  shall  be  granted,  but  equivalent  testing  procedures 
will  be  provided  for  special  education  students  desiring  to  take  the  tests. 
The  bill  only  requires  graded  students  to  be  tested,  and  special  education 
students  are  considered  to  be.  non-graded.   The  Department  does.,  however, 
urge  local  schools  to  provide  proficiency  testing  experiences  to  special 
education  students  1f  they  so  desire. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing.    In  Nevada,  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  Department  of  Education,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
the  state  legislature  have  provided  much  of  the  leadership  1n  the  initial 
stages  of  developing  this  minimum  competency  testing  program.  Within 
the  Department  of  Education,  the  Technical  Services  Division  has  primary 
responsibility  for  the  planning,  research,  development,  and  evaluation  of 
this  program.   The  Board  and  Superintendent  act  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Department.    Other  resource  personnel  in  the  Department  serve  as 
needed,  on  a  flexible  time  basis,  in  such  areas  as  field  testing  and 
curriculum  activities.    Local  districts  provide  their  own  personnel  for 
test  administration  and  remediation. 


;    Approximate  costs.   The  developmental  work  completed  in  1977  cost  the 
Department  slightly  less  than ,$30,000.   This  figure  does  not  include  per- 
sonnel costs  such  as  salaries^  salary  costs,  and  overhead. 

In  1979,  approximately  $41,000  was  invested  in  the  ninth-grade  test 
development  and  another  $36,000  for  test  materials,  scoring,  and  reporting. 
The  Department  retreived  this  $36,000  from  local  districts  by  billing  them 
at  the  rate  of  $2.95  per  student  taking  the  examination.   The  test  costs 
for  grades  3  and  6  were  the  responsibility  of  the  local  districts. 

Maintenance  costs  of  the  program  at  the  State  level  are  expected  to 
be  approximately  $20,000  per  year  for  the  development  of  additional  test 
forms  once  initial  test  development  has  been  completed.   Remediation  costs 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  local  districts. 
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Funding  sources.    Initial  funding  was  mainly,  the  responsibility  of 
the  local  school  districts  and  the  Department  of  Education,  the  latter 
through  the  use  of  Title  IV-CS  funds.   The  1979  legislature  has  allocated 
$110,000  to  the  Department  to  cover  test  development  costs  over  the  next 
two  years.   This  sum  will  cover  program1 maintenance  costs  at  the  state 
level,  but  1t  will  not  be  used' to  cover  any  remediation  costs. 


Program  Evaluation 


Since  the  program  1s  in  its  initial  stages,  officials  are  compiling 
and  building  a  data  base  to  help  gu,1de  future  research,  development,  and 
evaluation  activities.  An  Initial  formative  evaluation  has  been  Imple- 
mented and  the  following  results  have  been  Informally  reported.  ' 


(1)  Test  reliability  figures  indicate  that  both  the  internal  test 
development  process  and  external  technical  assistance  have  been 
successful  1n  generating  reliable  ninth-grade  tests. 

(2)  Less  rigid  deadlines  for  development,  administration,  and  scoring 
of  tests  are  needed  unless  a  broader  base  of  financial  support 

is  provided. 

(3)  The  pilot  testing  program  worked  well. 

(4)  The  reading  test  has  achieved  its  objectives. 

(5)  More  information  is  needed  concerning  course  and  curriculum 
offerings,  dropout  rates,  and , retention  rates. 


Future  Directions 


Since  the  implementation  of  the  minimum  competency  testing  program 
in  Nevada,  a  concentrated  effort  has  been  made  to  ensure  test  reliability 
and  validity.    The  writing  sample,  for  example,  has  been  extensively 
revised,  and  the  number  of  topics  has  been  narrowed  down.    The  Department 
now  plans  to  evaluate  the  holistic  scoring  approach  and  to  set  up  proce- 
dures to  lessen  scoring  discrepancies  between  test  readers.   Also,  the 
search  continues  for  more  effective  method  of  identifying  fast,  accurate 
test  readers. 
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Because  test  administration  1s  a  critical  component  1n  the  success  of 
any  minimum  competency-based  testing  program,  well -trained  test  adminis- 
trators are  necessary. to  guide  testing  efforts.  The  Department,  recogniz- 
ing a  need  for  better-trained  test  administrators,  1s  currently  considering 
ways  of  effectively  meeting  that  need.  +■ 

Much  of  the  responsibility  and  ultimate  success  of  Nevada's  minimum 
competency  testing  program  rests  with  the  local  school  districts.  However, 
cooperation  between  the  Department  and  the  larger  school  districts" can  lead 
to  the  development  of  cost-effective  testing  procedures,  since  these  local 
districts  have  the  hardware  capability  for  efficient  and  cost-effective 
levels  of  operation.  The  coordination  and  utilization  of  these  capabili- 
ties, on  a  statewide  basis  would  benefit  everyone. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Minimum  competency  testing  will  be  achieved  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  through  Implementation  of  a  statewide  Educational  Accountability 
Plan.   The  primary  purposes  of  the  plan  are  the  Improvement  of  student 
performance  and  the  Introduction  of  the  concept  of  accountability  Into 
educational  planning  at  the  local  leve-1.  \ 

The  plan,  which  will  be  fully  Implemented  by  June  1981,  calls  for  a 
yearly  monitoring  of  student  performance  and  a-  five-year  evaluation  of 
student  outcomes  and  related  performance  Indicators.   The  plan  also  calls 
for  the  development  of  local  management  plans  stipulating  how  Improvements 
1n  performance  are  to  be  achieved.   New  Hampshire's  Accountability  Plan  1s 
being 'implemented  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Accountability  Unit, 
which  1s  part  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  responsible  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  a  19-member  advisory  group  called  the  Joint 
•Management  Council.   The  plan  calls  for  competency  testing  1n  English 
language  arts,  mathematics,  United  States  government  and  history,  and  New 
Hampshire  government  and  history,  but  does  not  limit  testing  to  those 
areas.   All  students  1n  grades  4,  8,  and  12  are  the  target  groups  for 
testing.   The  predominant-feature  of  the  New  Hampshire  Plan  1s  local 
Involvement  1n  all  stages  of  design,  implementation,  evaluation,  and  plan- 
ning.   Local  Planning  Groups  formed  at  the  district,  union,  or  regional 
level,  1n  cooperation  with  the  Accountability  Unit  and  the  *)o1nt  Management 
Council,  are  responsible  for  all  phases  of  the  implementation  of  minimum 
competency  testing  in  New  Hampshire. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 


Policy  history.    In  October  1977,  at  the  initiative  of  the  Commis- 
si oner^bTEaljcltTon,  the  Department  of  Education  developed  the  New 
Hampshire  Educational  Accountability  Plan  1n  order  to  improve  student 
performance  through  introducing  the  concept  of  accountability  into  educa- 
tional planning  at  the  local  level.    The  Commissioner  established  the 
administrative  structure  of  the  plan  by  setting  up  the  Accountability 
Unit,  an  office  created  to  Implement  the  accountability  plan.    In  December 
1977,  the  Co-Directors  of  the  Accountability  Unit  requested  nominations 
from  the  following  organizations  within  the  State:    The  New  Hampshire 
Education  Association,  the  New  Hampshire  State  Federation- of  Teachers,  the 
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New  Hampshire  School  Boards  Association,  and  the  New  Hampshire  Association  • 
of  School  Principals,   The  Co-Directors  drew  upon  these  nominations  1n 
,  establishing  a  19-member  Joint  Management  Council  to  serve  as  an  advisory 
group  to  aid  1n  the  Implementation  of  the  plan.   The  Joint  Council  consists 
of  the  Co-Directors  of  the  Accountability  Unit,  five  teachers,  four  admin-, 
istrators,  four  principals,  and  four  School  Board  Members.   The  primary 
purposes  of  the  Council  are: 


(1)  to  recommend  policies  and  procedures  to  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Board; 

(2)  to  provide  accurate  Information  on  accountability  planning  and 
Implementation; 

(3)  to  plan  and  implement  orientation  activities  for  superintendents, 
local  boards,  principals,  and  teachers; 

it"  » 

(4)  to  act  as  information  sources  on  accountability  for  the  different 
geographic  regions;  .. 

(5)  to  present  concerns  of  their  regions  to  the  Council; 

(6)  to  make  reconmendations  to  State  consultants  and  field  agents 
for  solving  regional- and  local  problems  with  the  plan; 

(7)  to  act  as  liaison  with  educational  facilities  and  professional 
groups; 

(8)  to  act  as  an  impartial  body  to  hold  hearings  on  disapproved 
plans,  and  make  recommendations  to  both  the  State  and  local 
districts  that  will "help  them  win  approval  for  their  plans. 

♦  < 

In  addition,  two  groups  of  Department  consultants,  jointly  called 
the* Accountability  Task  Force,  will  be  available  to  assist  lofal  districts 
in  developing  competency  testing  plans  and  in  developing  essential  student 
outcomes  for  the  testing  program. 

•   The  plan  was  developed  to  improve  student  performance  and  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  an  accountability  structure  in  educational  planning 
at  the  local  level.    The  Joint  Management  Council  of  the  Department  of 
Education  has  established  basic  requirements  for  choosing  the  competency 
areas  and  test  instruments,  and  has  developed  guidelines  and  a  procedure 
for  the  development  of  accountability  plans  by  local  units.    The  plan 
requires  that  a  Local  Planning  Group  (IPG)  be  organized  to  oversee  the 
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implementation  of  the  competency  -program.  The  creation  of  a  Local  Plan- 
ning Group  Involves  several  steps: 


(1)  an  orientation  by  the  Joint  Management  Council  for  superinten- 
dents, school  boards,  principals,  and  teachers  relative  to  the 
development  of  the  local  accountability  plan; 

(2)  establishment  and  adoption  by  the  school  board  of  procedures 
governing  the  development  and  implementation  of  an  accountability 
plan  that  will  Include  the  Local  Planning  Group; 

(3)  development  by  the  school  board  of  a  process  for  Identifying  and 
selecting  participants  for  the  Local  Planning  Group,  including 

-"representatives  from  school  board  members,  administrators,  prln- 
^  "         dpals,  department  chairpersons,  teachers,  students,  members  of 
the  community,  and  parents. 

i 

Once  organized,  the  Local  Planning  Group  1s  to  be  responsible  for  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  the  local  accountability  program. 

The  legislative  justification  for  the  adoption  of  the  plan  resides 
1n  a  1973  State  Board  of  Education  action.    In  January  1973,  under  the 
authority  granted  to  1t  by  law,  the  Board  of  Education  adopted  a  compre- 
hensive set  "of  regulations  stating  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  boards, 
superintendents,  and  principals.   Section  6  of  the  Powers  and  Duties  of 
School  Boards  reads  as  follows: 


School  boards  shall  in  consultation  with  the  Superintendents  and 
in  accordance  with  statutes  and  "regulations  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  determine, the  educational  goals  of  the  district, 
develop  long-range  plan$  and  identify  measurable  and  attainable 
short-term  objectives.    The  school  board  shall  require  the 
appropriate  review  of  such  programs  and  make,  public  the  results 
of  such  investigations"  (cited  in  SDf,  1978a,  p.  1). 


The  State  Board  of  Education,  recognizing  that  local  boards  have 
direct  policy  control  over  all  areas  of  school  operations  including  curri- 
culum,* adopted  the  plan  to  assist  local  districts  1n  their  compliance  with 
Section  6.   The  Joint  Management  Council  has  designed  and  distributed 
guidelines  to  assist  local  districts  in  developing  accountability  plans  in 
accordance  with  State  mandates.    It  1s  the  intent  of  the  guidelines  that 
the  learning  skills  be  assessed  at  the  intermediate  (grade  4),  junior  high 
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(grade  8),  and  high  school  (grade  12)  levels;  the  Local  Planning  Group  max 
,    choose  other  grades  for  assessment  as  long  as  they  are  sufficiently  far 
apart  for  the  results  to  Indicate  growth*   The,  State  Board  of  Education 
mandates  that  English  language  arts,  mathematics,  United  States  government 
and  history,  and  New  Hampshire  government  and  history  be  included  on  the 
test,  and  granted  the  Local  Planning  Groups  the  option  to  Include  addi- 
tional skills  considered  essential.   The  local  districts  may  choose  to: 


(1)  produce  a  planning  design  for  themselves,  a  district-level  plan; 

(2)  work  cooperatively -with  other  districts  to  produce  a  un1on-Teve1 
  "  plan; 

(3)  -  combine  witft?  other  unions  to  produce  a  regional  plan. 

Regardless  of  the  organizational  path  chosen,  the  State  requires  each 
-»  Local  Planning  Group  to  carry  out  the  following  tasks: 


(1)  develop  essential  student  outcomes  for  both  state-mandated  and 
locally  designated  fields  of  learning;  % 

(2)  develop  performance  indicators  for  all  essential  student  out- 
comes'; 

(3)  ^design  and  carry  out  sound  assessment  procedures; 

(4)  analyze  the  assessment  data; 

(5)  report  assessment  results  tp  the  State  Department  of  Education 
and  to.  the  local  communities;  * 

(6)  develop  a  management  plan  based  upon  the  assessment  results. 


The  State  requires  that  Local  Planning  Groups  complete  all  of  the  > 
above  tasks  by  June  1981,  but  does  not  stipulate  when  each  task  must  be 
done. 

Phase  of  implementation.    LPGs  were  required  to  submit  an  implementa 
tion  design  or  preplan  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  by  January 
1979.    The  preplan  was  to  include: 
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(1) 


Indication  of  d1str1ct(s)  covered; 


(2)  approval  sheet  for  local  officials'  approval  of  the  plan; 

(3)  membership  11st  by  professional  position  of  Local  Planning  Group; 

(4)  statement  Indicating  that  the  district  Intent  1s  to  Implement 
the  accountability  planning  process,  to  formulate  Instructional 
management  plans  consistent  with  assessment  results,  and  to 

-  promote  Improved  student  performance; 

(5)  procedure  for  review  and  approval  of  amendments  to  the  preplan; 

(6)  procedure  for  allocation  of  resources  needed  for  Implementation; 


(9)    a  projected  timeline  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  six  steps 
1n  the  accountability  planning  process. 

To  assist  each  LPG  with  its  preplan,  the  Council  developed  a  Sample 
Accountability  Plan  that  divided  each  basic  step  Into  Its  component  parts 
and  Indicated  a  completion*  date  for  each  component  and  for  each  of  the 
basic  steps. 


Goals  and  Purposes 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  New  Hampshire  Accountability  Plan  is  to 
improve  student  performance.   A  secondary  purpose  is  to  introduce  account- 
ability Into  educational  planning  at  the  local  level.    The  Plan  1s  based 
on  the  assumption  that  Improved  student  performance  requires  clear  defini- 
tions of  the  desired  student  results. as  well  as  a  system  for  monitoring 
student  progress  with  respect  to  these  results.   The  Plan,  calls  for  yearly 
reporting  of  student  progress  to  the  community  and  the  implementation  of 
"an  instructional  management  plan.   An  Instructional  management  plan  is 
designed  to  use  assessment  results  in  continually  upgrading  student  perfor- 
mance. 


(7) 
(8) 


statement  that  the  staff  has  reviewed  the  preplan; 


approval  criteria  by  the  Accountability  Unit; 
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Competencies 


A  Joint  Hous&  Education  Committee  selected  the  basic  skill  areas  ' 
of  English  language  arts  and  mathematics,  and  the  State  further  required 
that  united  States  government  and  history  and  New  Hampshire  government 
and  history  be  tested.  The  Committee  believed  that  the  English'  language 
arts,  comprising  both  oral  and  written  communication,  were  essential  for 
survival.  In  their  guidelines  the  Department  of  Education  has  suggested 
eight  competencies  1n  the  English  language  arts  area.   The  Committee  also 

believed  that  an  understanding  of- mathematics  was  equally  Important  to  

survival;  the  Department  has  suggested  nine  competencies  1n  this  field  be 
tested.   As  a  result  of  the  1975  State  law  which  requires  the  teaching  of 
both  United  States  and  New  Hampshire  government  and  history  1n  all  schools 
within  the  State,  the  Committee  considered  1t  appropriate  to  Include  these 
areas  on  the  test.   Tfie  Department  of  Education  has  also  suggested  that 
general  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  governmental  processes  be  con- 
sidered as  Important  as  a  knowledge  of  important  names  and  dates.   All  of 
the  suggested  competencies  within  the  mandated  fields  are  outlined  1n 
Table  1. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


It  was  the  intent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  that  the  Account- 
ability Plan  act  only  as  a  guide  to  local  districts  1n  developing  the 
performance  Indicators  and  standards  specific  to  their  test  Instruments. 
The  Department  of  Education  requires  each  LPG  to  submit  its  policy  on 
performance  indicators  and  standards  1n  accordance  with  the  timeline 
developed  by  the  LPG  and  approved  by  the  Department. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 


The  State  Board  of  Education  has  identified  all  students  in  grades  4, 
8,  and  12  as  target  groups  for  testing.    The  plan  stipulates  that  assess- 
ments should  take  place  at  the  intermediate,  junior  high,  and  senior  high 
school  levels.  If  an  LPG  decides  that  the  assessment  schedule  of  the  plan 
is  not  appropriate  for  its  school  system,  th<    ?G  may  negotiate  with  the 
Accountability  Unit  for  a  change  or  modification  in  the  schedule.  The 
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TABLE  1 


v    New  Hampshire:   Suggested  Essential  Student  Outcomes 
for  State-Mandated  Learning  Fields 


English  Language  Arts 


READING  COMPREHENSION:  Students  are  expec  ted  to  be  t  able  to  comprehend 
and  Interpret,  literally  and  critically,  written  materials.  ? 

STUDY-  SKILLS:   Students  should  be  able  tg  locate,  Identify  and  make 
use  of  specific  Information  for  a  variety  of  purposes.' 

LISTENING:*  Students  should  demonstrate  the  ability  to  receive, 
remember,  and  evaluate  Ideas  presented  orally. 

NON-LINGUAL  COMPREHENSION:  Demonstrate  ability  to  comprehend  concepts 
transmitted  by  sight  symbols..  . 

SPEAKING:  Demonstrate  ability  to  deliver  and  comprehend  oral  conver- 
sations. 

COMPOSITION:    Demonstrate  ability  to  organize  Ideas  through  writiiig. 

VOCABULARY  DEVELOPMENT:    Demonstrate  the  ability  to  read  and  under- 
stand the  structure  of  words,  and  their  meanings. 

HANDWRITING:    Demonstrate  the  ability  to  write  legibly  and  fill 
out  forms  following  directions. 


Mathematics 


PROBLEM  SOLVING:  Ability  to  solve  problems  through  use  of  reading 
and  mathematical  sic i  11  s . 

APPLYING  MATHEMATICS:  Demonstrate  ability  to  apply  mathematics  to 
everyday  life. 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Mathematics  (continued) 


ALERTNESS  TO  REASONABLE  RESULTS:   Demonstrate  ability  to  understand, 
ca Tcul at 1ons,  numbers  and  sizes.  •    

GEOMETRY 'An  understanding  ^geometric  concepts  and  their  function 
1n  the  world. 

MEASUREMENT:   Ability  to  measure  length,  area,  weight,  size,. and 
temperature. ' 

CHARTS,  GRAPHS:  .Ability  to  read,  construct,  and  interpret  tables  and 
charts. 

USING  MATHEMATICS  TO  PREDICT:    Ability  to  use  probability  and  chance 
1n  mathematics. 

CALCULATORS,  COMPUTERS,  AND  TABLES:    Ability  to  select  and  use 
appropriate  devices  in  solving  problems..  , 

APPROPRIATE  COMPUTATIONAL  SKILLS:    Ability  to  understand  and  use 
basic  symbols,  operations,  whole  numbers,  fractions,  decimals, 
and  integers. 


History  and  Government  (United  States  and  New  Hampshire) 

Students  should  be  able  to  understand  the*  nature  and  structure  of  the 
national  and  state  governments.    Students  should  "demonstrate  an 
ability,  to  comprehend  how  government  serves  society  and  how  govern- 
ments raise  and  spend  funds. 
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rationale  for  this  selection  of  target  groups  1s  that  the  assessed  grades 
should  be  far  enough  apart  tc  determine  1f  growth  has  occurred*    If  an  LPG 
selects  a  grade*  assessment  pattern  other  than  the  one  proposed  by  the 
plan,  1t  1s  the  responsibility  of  the  LPG  to  provide  a  rationale  ^or  its 
selection.   The  Council  has  established  that  LPGs  must  Implement  their 
"programs  completely  by  June  1981.   The  schedule *?6r  assessment  after  the 
initial  'assessment  date  will  be  determined  by  the  IPG;  as<a  part  of  tts 
preplan  the  LPG  will  designate  and  train  the  assessment  team  and  will 
develop  procedures  that  will  ensure  consistency  for  several  years  to  come. 


Test  Instruments  '  . 

The  IPG  has  been  charged  with  tjie  responsibility  of 'choosing  a  test 
Instrument.   According  to  the  Accountability  Plan  guidelines,  the  LPG  may 
choose  to: 

(1)  design  Its  own  test;  . 

(2)  ^select  an  existing  test  instrument; 

(3)  develop  a  testing  instrument  using  preexisting  Items;  . 

(4)  use  some  combination  of  the  preceding  methods  or  an  alternative 
•  procedure. 

The  "State  Accountability  Plan  provides  the  following  guidelines  for 
the  LPGs  in  implementing  this  step:  • 


.  (1)    each  local  group  should  describe*  how,  its  testing,  instrument  was 
selected  and  demonstrate  that  the  instrument  chpsen  1s  valid  and 
reliable  according  to  the  criteria  outlined  in  the  plan; 

(2)  the  instrument  should  measure  a  student's  performance  against 
the  essential  student  outcomes  of  the  LPG; 

'  • 

(3)  each  locally  developed  instrument  should  be  reviewed  by  a  dis- 
trict team  and  a  qualified  measurement  specialist  chosen  by  the 
LPG  in  compliance  with  the  Accountability  Unit's  task  force  of 
specialists;. 
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(4)  each  Instrument  should  be  pretested; 

(5)  each  Instrument  should  provide  objective  information— I.e., 
ratings,  scales,  and  observation  schedules— which  can  be 
duplicated  by  others. 


Test Administration 


All  decisions  concerning  the  administration  of  the  test  Instruments 
are  to  be  made  by  the  Local  Planning  Group  and  outlined  in  the  preplan 
submitted  to  th\  Council. 


Scoring  and  Analysis 

Local  Planning  Groups  are  to  develop  the  scoring  and  analysis  crite- 
ria specific  to  the  desired  student  outcomes  in  the  preplan  and  1n  regard 
to  projected  improvements.   According  to  the  Department's  guidelines, 
analysis  of  results  by  the  local  groups  should  include  data  which: 


(1)  provide  a  district  summary  of  the  results  at  each  grade  level 
and  the  grade  performance  on  particular  items. 

(2)  provide  an  abstract  summary  and  analysis  of  student  performance, 
and  a  description  of  the  processes  used  to  publicize  the  results. 


Local  groups  are  also  required  to  submit  district  level  results  to  the 
Department  of  Education. 


Repor  t  i  ng/ D  i  s  s  em  i  n  a t  i  on 


The  State  Department  of  Education  requires  that  the  results  be  tabu- 
lated at  the  district  level,  and  that  the  results  be  publicized  in  local 
cornnunities.    Local  Planning  Groups  may,  if  they  desire,  analyze  and  report 
their  data  on  individual  student  performance  levels,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  planning  needs. 
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The  Accountability  Unit  requires  that  assessment  results  be  forwarded 
to  the  Department  upon  completion.    In  their  sample  accountability  plan, 
the  Joint  Management  Council  recommends , that  the  LPG,  include  the  following 
information  in  Its  report  to  the  State  Department  of  Education: 


(1)  name  of  the  district; 

(2)  dates  and  times  of  the  administration  of  the  tests; 
1(3)    total  number  of  students  in  each  grade  level;  1 

(4)  total  number  of  students  taking  the  tests; 

(5)  grade  level  tested; 

(6)  pass/fail  percentages  in  a  "proper  perspective";  i.e.,  a  large 
number  of  students  may  fail  a  specific  competency  which  1s  of 

.  minor  importance. 


LPGs  are  also  required  to  submit  a  management  plan  to  the  Account- 
ability Unit  by  no  later  than  June  1981.    The  guidelines  suggest  that 
parents,  teachers,  and  administrators  assist  in  the  formulation  of  the 
plan.    The  plan  should  contain  recommendations, for  school  improvement, 
describe  any  program  changes  that  will  be  made,  and  identify  the  resources 
necessary  to  make  these  changes. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.   The  State  Board  of  Education  has  recom- 
mended that  student  performance  on  assessment  instruments  of  the  Account- 
ability Plan  be  used  in.  making  instructional  and  planning  decisions  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  student  performance.    The  Board  of  Education 
recommends  against  using  the  results  for  teacher  evaluations  or  1n  deter- 
mining graduation  or  promotion.    The  Department  of  Education  suggests 
instead  that  information  generated  from  student  assessments  is  best 
utilized  at  the  local  level  for  planning  and  setting  goals  for  student 
achievement. 


Consequences  to  programs.    The  New  Hampshire  Educational  Account- 
ability Plan  requires  Local  Planning  Groups  to  set  up  a  reliable  system 
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for  analysis  of  student  achievement.  Once  the  assessment  procedures  are 
established  and  data  collected,  the  Local  Planning  Groups  are  expected  to 
examine  the  information  from  the  standpoint  of  the  question:  "How  can  we 
improve  student  achievement?"  Moreover,  as  a  result  of  such  investiga- 
tion, the  Local  Planning  Groups  are  required  to  prepare  a  management  plan 
in  accordance  with  Accountability  Plan  guidelines  that  is  to  describe  how 
specific  improvements  in  studert  achievement  will  be  realized. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


The  Board  states  that  all  students  in  the  targeted  groups  be  assessed, 
including  handicapped  students.   As  outlined  in  the  plan,  Local  Planning 
Groups  must  indicate  in  the  preplan  any  special  resources  they  need  to 
develop  local  competency  testing.   The  State  Accountability  Unit's  Task 
Force  of  specialists  will  provide  technical  assistance  to  LPGs  for  devel- 
oping test  instruments  for  special  populations. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing.    In  New  Hampshire,  the  State  Board  of 
Education's  Accountability  Unit  has  two  directors  who  are  responsible  for: 


(1)  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  State  Accountability  Plan; 

(2)  providing  technical  assistance  to  Local  Planning  Groups  in  their 
efforts  to  comply  with  the  State  plan; 

(3)  approval  of  the  preplan  designs  submitted  by  the  Local  Planning 
Groups. 


In  addition  to  the  Accountability  Unit,  the  State  has  the  resources 
of  the  19-member  advisory  Joint  Management  Council  and  two  groups  of 
consultants  working  with  the  Accountability  Unit.    One  group  consists  of 
process  specialists  who  work  in  the  field,  assisting  Local  Planning  Groups 
with  the  development  of  their  plans.  *The  second  group,  subject  area 
specialists,  offers  technical  advice  on  student  performance  in  the  four 
competency  areas. 
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Funding  Sources 


Financial  support  for  the  Implementation  of  the  Accountability  Plan 
has  •come  entirely  from  the  budget  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
Local  groups  are  responsible  for  the  costs  they  incur  ins  Implementing 
the  steps  outlined. 1n  the  Accountability  Plan. 


Program  Evaluation 


An  Initial  evaluation  of  the  New  Hampshire  Accountability  Project  was 
completed  1n  June  1979.   The  Department  of  Education  contracted  with 
faculty  from  Keene  State  College,  Keene,  New  Hampshire  to  review  all 
published  documents  and  unpublished  materials  connected  with  the  project 
(e.g.,  project  correspondence)  and  to  Interview  lay  figures.    In  the  final 
report  submitted  1n  June  1979,  the  evaluator  commended  the  groups  respon- 
sible for  managing  and  Implementing  the  program,  pointing  out,  for  example, 
that  the  technical  assistance  provided  by  the  Department  has  been  "well- 
received"  at  the  local  level  (Gustafson,  1979,  p.  16).   The  evaluator  also 
offered  recommendations  concerning  the  future  role  of  the  Joint  Management 
Council,  dissemination,  measuring  the  Impact  of  the  Accountability  Project, 
and  funding  to  local  districts. 

The  Co-Directors  of  the  Accountability  Project  are  also  Involved  at 
present  1n  contracting  for  a  five-year  logltudlnal  study  to  measure  pro- 
gram impact  upon  student  performance.  This  study  will  be  carried  out  by 
an  independent  agency  in  conjunction  with  selected  schools  in  the  State. 


Future  Directions 


The  State  Accountability  Plan  is  a  set  of  guidelines  for  local  school 
districts.    At  the  local  level,  the  Local  Planning  Groups  must  use  their 
assessment  information  for  decisions  on  how  to  improve  student  performance. 
Local  Planning  Groups  must  also  submit  to  the  State  Department  of  Education 
results  of  the  first  assessment  as  well  as  a  management  plan  which  recom- 
mends specific  improvements  and  identifies  the  processes  and  procedures 
for  attaining  these  improvements.   The  Department  of  Education  encourages 
Local  Planning  Groups  to  Involve  local  administrators,  teachers,  and 
parents  1n  the  task  of  designing  their  management  plans. 
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CONTOOCOOK  VALLEY  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT, 
PETERBOROUGH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


The  testing  of  essential  competencies  1n  the  Contoocook  Valley 
Regional  School  District  (ConVal),  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire,    had  Its 
origin  1n  the  concern  of  educators  and  community  members  for  the  Issue  of 
accountability.   Educators  and  citizens  held  that  one  hallmark  of  an 
effective  school  system  1s  the  extent  to  which  1t  ensures  that  students 
.  master  essential  competencies.   The  district  Identified  seven  competency 
areas  (communication,  computation,  citizenship,  resources  and  information, 
health,  personal  economics,  and  career  education),  and  1n  1977  the  Regional 
Board  adopted  a  policy  requiring  that  students  master  competencies  1n  these 
areas  before  promotion  from  the  fourth  and  eighth  grades  and  graduation 
from  high  school.    The  Board  also  mandated  a  staggered  Implementation 
schedule,  with  competencies  1n  communication  and  computation  the  first 
ones  to  be  required  for  promotion  to  the  fifth  grade.    Beginning  1n  1979, 
all  fourth-graders  must  master  these  competencies  1n  order  to  be  promoted; 
beginning  1n  1980  all  eighth-graders  must  master  competencies  1n  these 
areas  1n  order  to  be  promoted;  at  the  secondary  level,  the  class  of  1981 
1s  the  first  group  subject  to  these  same  requirements  for  graduation. 
Competencies  1n  the  other  areas  will  be  phased  1n  gradually,  with  two 
areas  added  each  year.  . 

Teachers  1n  the  district  have  developed  assessment  instruments  and  a 
two-member  team  administers  and  scores  all  assessments.    Results  are  • 
reported  at  the  classroom,  school,  and  district  level,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  classrooms  and  schools  cannot  be  compared  to  one  another. 

The  development  of  ConVal's  progran  preceded  the  State's  commitment 
to  accountability  and  its  mandate  to  local  districts.    Under. the  guide- 
lines of  this  mandate,  local  district*  are  required  to  complete  a  six-step 
process  by  June  1981.    Steps  1n  this  process  include  the  establishment  of 
student  outcomes  or  competencies  in  four  areas— language  arts,  mathema- 
tics, United  States  history  and  government,  and  New  Hampshire  history  and 
government— and  the  selection  or  development  of  assessment  instruments. 
Districts  are  required  to  use  these  results  to  review  and  strengthen  the 
curriculum.    The  State  permits  districts  to  meet  these  requirements  on 
their  own  or  in  conjunction  with  other  districts. 

The  program  in  ConVal  served  as  a  model  for  the  State's  account- 
ability guidelines*  and  hence  there  are  many  similarities  between  the 
State  plan  and  the  ConVal  program.    One  important  difference  should  be 
noted:    the  State  recommends  against  using  assessment  results  to  determine 
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promotion  and  graduation,  whereas  ConVal  1s  committed  to  using  the  assess- 
ment results  for  this  purpose.    In  accordance  with  the  State's  Intent, 
ConVal  administrators  and  teachers  are  also  examining  results  1n  order  to 
Improve  the  curriculum. 

4 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 


Policy  history.   The  Contoocook  Valley  School  District's  commitment 
to  minimum  competency  testing  stems  from  community  Interest  1n  the  concept 
of  accountability  and  Its  application  to  education.   School  administrators 
and  community  members  Interested  1n  accountability  decided  to  review  the 
school  system  by  asking,  1n  effect,  what  the  hallmarks  of  a  successful 
effective  school -system  are.    In  1975  a  School  Study  Committee  composed  of 
educators  and  citizens  addressed  this  question  and  determined  that  there 
were  at  least  three  final  outcomes  of  an  effective  -school  system,  which 
can  be  stated  a<  follows: 


(1)  Each  student  demonstrates  a  set  of  essential  competencies  basic 
to  functioning  1n  our  society  (language,  mathematics,  citizen- 
ship skills,  etc.) .  * 

(2)  Each  student  acquires  those  specialized  skills  and  understand- 
ings necessary  to  pursue  Individual  career  and  life  Interests. 

(3)  .Each  student  experiences  the- humanities,  fine  arts,  practical 

arts,  and  other  aspects  of  learning  which  will  mature  his  or 
her  ability  to  appreciate  life  (CVRSD,  1979,  p.  1). 


District  administrators  and  members  of  the  Committee  considered  the 
achievement  of  essential  competencies  to  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  second  and  third  outcomes.    In  l$7S  another  group  was  created 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  competency  testing  program.  This 
12-member  group,  the  Joint  Educational  Council  (JEC),  was  made  up  of 
teachers,  administrators,  school  board  representatives,  students,  the 
Superintendent,  and  representatives  of  the  School  Study  Committee.  The 
Council  was  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  competency  testing  pro- 
gram.   In  the  fall  of  1975  the  Superintendent  submitted  a  proposal  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  requesting  financial  assistance  and  staff 
time  from  members  of  the  Department.    The  Superintendent  outlined  a  coop- 
erative undertaking  involving  the  district,  the  Department,  and  a  group 
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called  the  Center  for  Constructive  Change.    Upder  this  proposal  the  dis- 
trict assumed  responsibility  for  administering  the  program;  the  Department 
contributed  funds  and  staff  support  1n  carrying  out  certain  tasks,  and  the 
Center  was  responsible  for  training  all  staff  members  1n  the  use  of 
"results  planning,"  a  method  for  planning  and  evaluating  programs.  This 
proposal  was  funded  and  during  the  1975-76  school  year  the  Council  worked 
with  teachers  and  administrators  to  identify  the  competency  areas  and 
develop  drafts  of  the  competencies.   The  JEC  determined  that  six  compe- 
tency areas  were  to  be  assessed  (communication,  computation,  citizenship, 
resources  and  information,  health,  and  personal  economics)  at  three  grade 
levels,  4,  8,  and  10.    In  addition,  secondary  students  were  also  to  be 
assessed  In  career  education.    In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1976  the  compe- 
tency drafts  were  distributed  for  review. 

In  the  fall  of  1976  the  competencies  were  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  1n  February  1977  the  Board  adopted  the. proposed  outcomes 
and  a  policy  stating  that  mastery  of  these  competencies  was  to  be  linked 
to  promotion  from  grades  4  and  8  and  to  graduation  from  high  school; 
Implementation  of  the  policy  was  to  occur  on  a  staggered  schedule. 

Work  on  the  assessment  Instruments  began  1n  the  spring,  when  two 
members  of  the  language  arts  committee  were  'trained  by  Educational  Testing 
Service  1n  test  construction  and  item  writing.    In  1977  the  district 
formed  a  two-person  unit  (called  the  COMPASS  team)  to  administer  and  score 
the  assessments.    Members  of  this  unit  also  assisted  ,in  the  development  of 
test  instruments.  , 

The  development  of  the  ConVal  program  preceded  the  State  account- 
ability mandate.    The  commitment  to  the  principle  of  accountability  on  the 
State  level  began  in  1977,  when  the  Commissioner  established  an  Account- 
ability Unit  within  the  Department  of  Education.    In  March  1978  the  State 
issued  Guidelines  for  the  Implementation  of  New  Hampshire  Accountability 
Plan.    In  effect,  the  State  has  mandated  that  all  districts  implement  a 
six-step  process  which  involves  the  establishment  of  student  outcomes  or 
competencies  1n  the  areas  of  language  arts,  mathematics,  United  States 
history  and  government,  and  New  Hampshire  history  and  government,  and  the 
assessment  of  these  competencies  at  three  levels,  elementary,  interme- 
diate, and  secondary.   Under  the  State  mandate,  districts  are  required  to 
establish  an  advisory  group  to  assure  community  input,  to  report  assess- 
ment results  to  the  community  and  the  State,  and,  to  use  the  assessment 
results  to  prepare  a  management  plan  describing  the  steps  the  district 
will  take  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  in  the  curriculum  uncovered  through 
testing. 

ConVal's  program  served  as  a  basis  for  the  State  plan  in  a  number  of 
ways.    The  similarities  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  ConVal  is  complying 
with  the  State  mandate  will  be  noted  in  subsequent  sections. 
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*    *  » 

Phase  of  implementation.   Testing  1n  communication  and  computation 
began  during  'the  1977-78  school  year.   Grades  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  and  11  were 
assessed  to  establish  baseline  data.   Mastery  of  competencies  1n  specific 
areas  1s  being  linked  to  promotion  and  graduation  on  a  staggered  schedule. 
Beginning  1n  1979,  all  fourth -graders  must  master  the  competencies  1n 
communication  and  computation  in  order  to  be  promoted  to  the  fifth  grade. 
-By  1980,  1n  order  to  enter  the  next  grade,  fourth-graders,  must  master 
competencies  1n  two  additional  areas:   citizenship,  and  resources  and 
Information.    In  1981,  competencies  1n  the  two  remaining  areas,  health  and 
personal  economics,  will  be  introduced  as  promotion  requirements.  The 
schedule  for  the  eighth  grade  1s  similar.  Beginning  1n  1980,  students  must 
pass  tests  1n  communication  and  computation  1n  order  to  enter  ninth  grade; 
tests  1n  two  more  areas  will  be  required  1n  the  following  year  (1981)  and 
two  1n  the  year  after  that  (1982).   Beginning  with  the  class  of  1981,  stu- 
dents must  master  competencies  1n  communication  and  computation  1n  order 
to  graduate.   Competencies  1n  citizenship  and  1n  resources  and  Information 
will  be  Introduced  as  graduation  requirements  the  following  year  (1982), 
and  in  1983  the  two  remaining  areas  will  be  required.    Finally, "1n  1984, 
the  mastery  of  competencies  in  career  education  will  be  tied  to  graduation. 


Goals  and  Purposes 


General  goals.   The  School  Study  Committee  Identified  three  charac- 
ter isUcT^farTeTfective  school  system,  one  of  which  is  to  ensure  that 
students  master  essential  competencies.    The  Implementation  of  competency 
testing  1n  the  fourth,  eighth,  and  tenth  grades  1s  Intended  to  ensure  that 
students  master  essential  competencies  before  entering  the  intermediate 
and  secondary  grades  and  before  graduation  from  high  school. 


Specific  purposes.    The  specific  purposes  of  ConVal's  assessment 
program  are  as  f o 1 1 ows : 

(1)  to  generate  accurate  information  on  what  each  student  is  and  is 
not  able  to  do  relative  to  essential  competencies; 

(2)  to  make  this  information  available  to  each  student,  his/her 
parents,  and  the  staff  in  order  to  improve  each  student's 
instructional  program; 

(3)  to  have  information  readily  accessible  for  district  use  in 
improving  its  programs; 
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(4)   to  provide  reliable  Information  regularly  to  the  community  about 
the  effectiveness  of  the  district's  programs;; 


In  addition,  the  district  will  use  the  test  results  to  determine 
whether  students  will  be  promoted  from  the  primary  and  Intermediate,  grades 
and  graduated  from  high  school.  .... 


Competencies 


The  seven  essential  competency  areas  chosen  by  the  JEC  for  testing 
are  a  mixture  of  both  life  and  academic  skills.   They  are:  communication, 
computation,  citizenship,  resources/Information,  career  planning,  personal 
economics,  and  health.   The  JEC  delegated  to  school  staff  1n  each  content, 
area  the  responsibility  for  defining  objectives  1n  all  areas  for  the 
primary,  middle,  and  high  -school. levels.   Competencies  1n  career  planning 
are  designed  ..only  for  high  school  students.   Drafts  were  then  reviewed  by 
the  school  system  teaching  staff- and  returned  to  the  JEC  for  further  review 
and  revision.   The  competencies  represent  those  skills  that  teachers  and 
administrators  believe  each  student  must  master  ;1n  order  to  be  promoted  to 
the  next  grade  or  graduated  from  high  school.. 

Competencies  were  submitted  tou  the  School  Board  for  final  approval  in 
the  fall  of  1976.    The  Board  approved  the  competencies  1n  the  spring  of 
1977.   Competencies  1n  ConVal  are  given  1n  Table  1.  * 

a 

•  ;  t 

In  Its  selection  of  competencies  ConVal  meets  the  State  mandate 
that  requires  districts  to  test  1n  at  least  four  areas:    language  arts, 
mathematics,  United  States  history  and  government,  and  New  Hampshire 
history  and  government. 


(5) 


to  collect  and  use  Information  1n  a  manner  which  1s  constructive 
for  both  students  and  s,taff«j 


(6) 


to  apply  the  assessment  program  consistently  throughout  the 
district.  - 
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TABLE- 1 

Essential  Competencies  for  the  Contoocook  Valley 
Regional  School  District* 


Communication 


PRIMARY 


MIDDLE 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


1)  Reads; a  passage 
and  demonstrates 
literal  compre- 
hension. 


1)  Reads  a  report 
and  demonstrates 
literal  compre- 
hension. 


2)  Identifies  state- 
ments as  fact  or 
opinion. 


2)  Distinguishes 
between  fact 
and  opinion. 


i  3)  Follows  a  set  of 
simple  written 
directions. 

5)  Writes  complete 
sentences. 


3)  Follows  written 
directions. 


5)  Writes  complete 
paragraphs. 


5)  Writes  an  extended 
paragraph. 


6)  Writes  a  thank 
you  letter. 


6)  Writes  a  business 
letter. 


7)  Listens  to  a 
short  story  and 
demonstrates 
comprehension. 


7)  Listens  to  a 
report  and  demon- 
strates comprehen- 
sion. 


7)  Listens  to  a  dis- 
cussion and  demon- 
strates comprehen- 
sion. 


*  Numbering  system  follows  that  in  ConVal  materials. 
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.  Communication  (continued) 


TABLE  1  (continued) 


PRIMARY 


MIDDLE 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


8)  Follows  oral 
directions  to 

-  complete  a  task 
of  at  least 
three  steps. 


8)  Follows  oral 
directions  to 
complete  a  task 
of  at  least 
four  steps. 


8)  Follows  oral  direc- 
tions to  complete  j 
a  task  of  at  least  1 
five  steps. 


9)  Gives  an  oral 
presentation  of  a 
personal  experience, 


9)  Participates  in  a 
dramatization,  a 
discussion,  gives 
an  oral  presenta- 
tion and  conducts 
an  interview. 


9)  Gives  an  oral  pre- 
sentation to  convey 
information. 


10)  Uses  the  telephone 
in  a  simulated 
emergency  situa- 
tion. 


10)  Uses  the  telephone 
in  a  simulated 
emergency  situa- 
tion. 


Computation 


1)  A.  Reads  orally 
numbers  from 
zero  to  one 
million. 

B.  Writes  numbers 
from  zero  to 
one  million. 


1)  A.  Reads  orally 
numbers  from 
one  thousandth 
to  one  billion. 

B.  Writes  numbers 
from  one  thou- 
sandth 'to  one 
billion. 
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Computation  (continued) 


TABLE  1  (continued) 


PRIMARY 


2)  A.  Is  proficient  1n 
doing  one-digit 
addition  facts. 

B.  Is  proficient  1n 
doing  one-d1g1t 
subtraction 
facts 


MIDDLE 


2)  Is  proficient  in 
doing  one-d1g1t 
addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multlp'11  ca- 
tion and  division 
facts. 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


J 


3)  Writes  the  products 
of  multiplication 
facts  from  zero 
through  nine. 


4)  Adds  multi-digit 
numbers. 


5)  Subtracts  multi- 
digit  numbers. 


6)  Multiplies  with  6)  Multiplies  with 

one-digit  multi-  multi-digit  multi- 

pliers. (Carrying)  pliers.  (Carrying) 


7)  Writes  the  quo- 
tients of  division 
facts  from  zero 
through  nine. 


7)  Divides  with  multi 
digit  divisors. 
(Remainders) 
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Computation  (continued) 
PRIMARY 


Middle 


*.)  Adds*,  subtracts, 
multiplies,  and  * 
divides  fractions. 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


9)  Adds,  subtracts, 
multiplies  and 
divides. decimals. 


10)  Uses  'percent  and. 
percentage  to  com- 
pute a  finance  * 
Charge.  . 


11)  A.  Converts  frac- 
tions and  deci- 
mals. 

B.  Rank  orders  . 
fractions  and 
decimals.  " 


11),  Rank  orders  frac-  • 
tipns,  decimals  and 
percents.  (Using 
conversions)- 


12)  Reads  a  clock. 


12)  Computes  elapsed 
time. 


13)  Identifies  liquid 
measures.  (English) 


14)  Measures.  (English) 


14)  Measures.  (English) 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Computation  (continued) 

PRIMARY  MIDDLE  HIGH  SCHOOL  . 


15)  A.  Orders  the  days 
of  the  week. 

B.  Orders  the 
months  of  the 
year. 


16)  Reads  a  thermom 
eter. 


.17)  Computes  the 
perimeter  of 
quadrilaterals. 


18)  Computes  the  area  - 
of  rectangles. 


19)  Converts  units  of 
measure  into 
larger  or  smaller 
units.  (English) 


21)  Converts  units  of 
time  into  larger 
and  smaller  units. 
(English) 
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Computation  (continued) 


TABLE  1  (continued) 


PRIMARY 


MIDDLE 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


22)  Reads  a  picture- 
graph. 


22)  ,A.  Reads  bar  and 
line  graphs. 

B.  Reads  distance 
table. 


22)  A.  Reads  circle 
graphs. 

B.  Reads  a  travel 
schedule. 


Resources/ Information 


PRIMARY 


MIDDLE 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ' 


1)  Uses  the  diction- 
ary. 


1)  Finds  specific  in- 
formation in  given 
resources. 


2)  Uses  a  telephone 
book. 


2)  Writes  an  outline. 


Career  Planning  (High  School) 


Writes  a  career  plan 
that  includes  career 
objectives  and  the 
methods  for  at  least 
the  next  step  after 
high  school . 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Personal  Economics 


PRIMARY 


MIDDLE 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


1)  Selects  best  buy 
from  series  of 
unit  prices. 


1)  Computes  unit  cost, 


2)  Decides  where  his 
money  buys  more 
given  two  adver- 
tisements and  a 
grocery  list. 


3)  Selects  coins  for 
purchases  and  com- 
putes change,  given 
cost  of  an  item. 


3)  Computes  length 
or  time  1t  takes 
to  reach  a  goal 
given  a  set  of 
expenditures  and 
an  income. 


3)  Makes  monthly  bud- 
get for  family  of 
four,  given  monthly 
income  and  expendi- 
tures. 


4)  Selects  price  that 
fits  a  budget, 
given  an  income 
and  expenses. 


5)  Identifies  two 
services  of  a 
bank . 


5)  A.  Fills  out  a 
deposit  slip. 

B.  Fills  out  a 
withdrawal 
si  ip. 


5)  A.  Identifies  bank 
services. 

B.  Fills  out  a 
check. 

C.  Balances  a 
month's  sample 
checkbook. 


4 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Personal  Economics  (continued) 


PRIMARY 


MIDDLE 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


6)  A.  Fills  out  short 
tax  form. 

B.  Identifies  types 
of  insurance  and 
their  uses. 


7)  Identifies  com- 
munity services 
supported  by 
taxes. 


7)  Explains  reasons 
for  the  difference 
between  the  gross 
and  the  take-home 
pay, 


8)  Completes  a 
personal  data 
form. 


8)  Completei  a  school 
registration  form. 


8)  Fills  out  a  job 
application. 


Citizenship 


9)  Reads  consumer 
packaging  and 
demonstrates 
comprehension. 


1)  Reads  a  school  rule 
and  states  why  it 
is*  needed. 


1)  Reads  a  community 
law  and  states  why 
it  is  needed. 


1)  Reads  a  state  or 
national  law  and 
states  why.  it  is 
needed. 
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TABLE  1  (continued);- 


1t1zensh1p  (continued) 


PRIMARY 


MIDDLE 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


2)  Identifies  respon- 
sibilities of 
policeman,  fire- 
man, principal. 


2)  States  one  respon-       2)  A. 
s1b1l1ty  of  select- 
man, town  clerk, 
state  representative, 
governor  and  his 
executive  council .  B. 


Identifies  the 
three  levels  of 
government  and 
powers  of  each. 

States  func- 
tions of, the 
three  branches 
of  federal 
government. 


4)  Identifies  four 
of  the  Individual 
rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 


4)  A.  Reads  passages 
and  describes 
Individual 
rights  expressed 
or  their  abuses, 

* 

B.  Identifies  agen- 
cies for  redress 
of  grievances. 


i 

5)  %Votes  for  class  1 
representative  by 
written  ballot. 


5)  Marks  a  ballot. 


5)  States:    age  to 
register,  where  to 
register,  how  to 
register,  and  where 
to  go  for  Informa- 
tion on  these  sub- 
jects. 
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Citizenship  (continued) 


TABLE  1  (continued) 


PRIMARY 


MIDDLE 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


6)  A;  Identifies 

the  four  points 
of  a  compass. 

6.  Demonstrates 
right  and  left. 


6)  Locates  specific 
directions  on  a 

•  map  using  eight 
compass  points. ' 


7)  Locates  symbols 
on  a  map  and  ' 
tells  what  they 
represent. 


7)  .  A.  Uses  map  legend 
and  scale. 


7)  Reads  ua  road  map. 


Health 


1)  Cares  for  own 
minor  medical 
needs.  ' 


1)  Knows  symptoms 
i    and  prevention 
of  common  commun- 
icable diseases. 


2)  Recognizes  poten- 
tial hazards  and 
preventive  meas- 
ures. 


2)  Recognizes  an 
emergency  and 
knows  the  basic 
action  to  take. 


2)  A.  Demonstrates 

basic  first  aid. 

8.  Demonstrates 
personal  protec- 
tion procedures. 
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Jtealth  (continued) 


TABLE  1.  (continued) 


PRIMARY  . 


MIDDLE 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


3)  Demonstrates 
knowledge  of  body 
systems  and  main- 

.  tenance. 


3)  A.  Demonstrates 
knowledge  of 
body  systems 
and  maintenance. 

B.  Knows  the 

effects  of 
>    drugs,  alcohol, 

smoking  and.^ 

stress  on  body 

systems. 


4)  Demonstrates  body 
control  and  motor 
sTcllls. 


4)  Demonstrates  body 
control  and  motor 
skills. 


4)  A.  Maintains  a  basic 
fitness  level. 

B.  Develops  a  per- 
sonal exercise 
program  and  can 
explain  the 
benefits. 


5)  Identifies  the 
four  basic  food 
groups. 


5.)  A.  Identifies 
foods  which 
supply  major 

«  nutrients. 


B.  Tells  how 
processing 
and  additives 
change  food. 


0 
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Health  (continued) 


TABLE  1  (continued). 


PRIMARY 


MI DOLE  ' 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


9)  States  the  legal 
Implications^ of 
the  purchase" and 
possession  of 
drugs  and  alcohol. 


10)  Classifies  prod- 
ucts as  animal, 
vegetable  or 
mineral . 


10)  Identifies  the 
responsibilities 
of  a  consumer  of 
natural  resources. 
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Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


Standards  for  the  ConVal  essential  competencies  1n  all  eight  areas' 
were  set  by  the  COMPASS  team  1n  conjunction  with  district  teachers  wfth 
content  area  expertise.   The  passing  standards  for  each  competency  In 
communication  and  computation  were  set  by  testing  contrasting  groups6.  The 
ConVal  teachers  designated  groups  of  masters  and  nonmasters  to  be  tested 
to  determine  *  cutoff  score.   The  fourth-grade  score  was  determined  by 
testing  second-  and  sixth-graders,  the  eighth-grade  score  by  testing  . 
fourth-  and  twelfth-graders,  and  the  twelfth-grade  score  by  testing  sixth- 
graders  and  adults. 

«  ■ 

For  the  fourth  grade,  a  standard  1s  set  for  each  competency  1n.  com- 
munication, with  standards  ranging  from  75%  to  83%.   The  standard  for  the 
majority  of  competencies  in  mathematics  1s  80%.   The  same  standard  1s 
applied  to  the  competencies  1n  computation  for  the  eighth  and  tenth  grades 
The  communication  competencies  at  the  middle  anct  high  school  levels  have 
mastery  standards  ranging  from  75%  tp  83%. 

The  State  mandate  allows  each  local  district  to  determine  what  type 
of  scoring  criteria  to  use  and  the  standards  for  each  grade  tested. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedules 


The  target  groups  1n  tjie  ConVal  essential  competency  testing  program 
are  students  in  grades  4,  8,  and  10.   The  rationale  for  testing  at  these 
grade  levels  is  that  the  competencies  tested  are  defined  as  exit  criteria. 
Grade  4  is  the  last  year  of  primary  school;  grade  8  is  the  last  year  of 
middle  school;  and  prade  10  represents  a  point  before  high  school  gradua- 
tion at  which  remediation  can  still  be  applied  if  necessary. 

The  district  is  planning  to  phase  1n  the  testing  of  competencies  and 
the  introduction  of  promotion  and  graduation  requirements  over  the, next 
five  years.   While  assessment  of  all  competencies  begins  once  the  tests 
are  developed,  the  linking  of  the  tests  to  promotion  and  graduation  will 
go  into  effect  gradually.    For  example,  baseline  testing  of  grades  4,  5, 
8,  9,  10,  and  12  in  communication  and  mathematics  was  conducted  during 
the  1977-78  school  year.    Beginning  1n  June  1979,. all  fourth-graders  must 
pass  the  tests  1n  these  two  areas  to  graduate.    In  the  following  year,  all 
fourth-graders  must  master  the  competencies  in  citizenship  and  resources 
and  information  as  well,  and  by  1981,  in  health  and  personal- economics. 
The  eighth-grade  schedule  is  similarly  staggered,  with  communication  and 
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computation  the  first  two  areas  to  be  linked  to  promotion.   Two  additional 
areas  will  be  added  each  year,  until  all  the  remaining  competencies  have 
been  Introduced. 

Secondary  students  will  first  be  required  to  pass  the  tests  1n 
communication  and  computation  1n  1981,  and  1n  citizenship  and  resources 
and  Information  1n  1982.   Competencies  1n  health  artd  personal  economics 
will  first  be  required  for  graduation  1n  1983,  and  career  planning  will 
be  Introduced  as  a  requirement  In  1984.  * 

Testing  on  all  competencies  during  the  school  year  is  scheduled 
by  the  two  members  of  the  COMPASS  team.    In  the  1978-79  School  year, 
fourth-graders  were' tested  1n  communication  and  computation  1n  January,  , 
April,  and  May;  eighth-graders  1n  March  and  May;  and  tenth-graders  in 
February  and  May.  " 

Both  the  target  groups  and  testing  schedule  chosen  by  ConVal  are  1n 
compliance  with  the  State  mandate,  which  requires  that  districts  test  at 
least  once  in  the  elementary,  intermediate,  and  secondary. grades. 


Test  Instruments 


In  June  1976  the  Joint  Educational  Council  specified  seven  areas  in 
which  competencies  were  to  be  identified.    Five  staff  groups  composed' of  . 
teachers  were  organized  to  develop  the  competencies.    The  language  arts 
group  was  the  first  to  complete  its  work— i.e.,  the  writing  of  -the  commun- 
ication competencies  for  the  primary,  intermediate,  and  secondary  levels. 
In  the  spring  of  1977  two  members  of  this  group  were  trained  by  Educational 
Testing  Service  in  item  writing  and  test  construction.    Field  tests  of. the. 
items  measuring  the  communication  competencies  were  conducted  in  spring 
1977.    These  two  Item  writers  also  worked  with  the  mathematics  committee 
to  develop  and  field-test  items  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1977.  The 
fourth-,  eighth-,  and  tenth-grade  tests  in  language  arts  and  mathematics 
were  first  given  to  grades  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12  in  fall  1977  in  order 
to  gather  baseline  data.  •» 

>* 

There  is  a  test' to  measure  each  competency.   The  committees  prepared 
at  least  two  forms  for  each  test.   The  number  of  items  measuring  each 
objective  or  competency  varies,  as  does  the  number  of  objectives  identi- 
fied in  each  area.'  Some  tests  are  multiple-choice;  others  are  performance- 
based.    For  example,  at  the  primary  level,  a  student  is  asked  to  use  a 
telephone  in  a  simulated  emergency  situation,  i.e.,  to  report  the  emergency 
to  the  test  administrators  using  a  toy  telephone. 
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All  revisions  1n  tests  must  be  approved  by  the  content  area  group 
responsible  for  the  development  of  th$  test.   Final  approval  1s  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  Joint  Educational  Council.  I 

Under  the  State  mandate,  districts  are  required  to  develop  or 
select  assessment  Instruments,  and,  hence,  ConVal  1s  1n  compliance 
with  the  mandate.  t  ' 


Test  Administration 


•   Competency  testing  at  all  levels  and  test-  security  are  the  respon- 
slbllty  of  the  district's  two-member  competency  assessment  team  known  as 
the  COMPASS  team.   All  tests  are  untlmed.   The  COMPASS  team  estimates  that 
fourth-graders  require  about  five  hours  to  complete  all  22  tests  (one  test 
per  competency)  1n  communication  and  computation.    The  testing  sessions 
typically  last  only,an  hour  to  avoid  tiring  the  students.   The  COMPASS 
team  returns  to  a. school  as  often  as  necessary  to  complete  testing  and  to 
administer  makeup  tests.   They  also  handle  all  Irregularities  that  arise. 
Under  the  State  mandate,  al  V  responsibility  for  testxadmin1stra-  tlon  1s 
given  to  local  districts. 


Scoring  and  Analysis 


The  COMPASS  team  also  scores  all  assessments.    Test  results  are  then 
compiled  mechanically  in  the  district  and  several  report  forms  generated. 
Results  are  analyzed  by  individual  student,  by  school,  and  for  the  district 
as  a  whole.   The  COMPASS  team  also  distributes  the  reports.  Responsibility 
for  scoring  assessments  is  left  to  local  districts  under  the  State  mandate. 


Reporting/  Dissemination  ... 

The  COMPASS  team  prepares  and  distributes  reports  to  each  school,  the 
School  Board,  the  district,,  parents,  and  the  general  community.  Teachers 
receive" printouts,  of  the  test  results  for  each  student.    Individual  stu- 
dent reports  indicate  the  grade  level  assessed,  the  competency  area 
tested,  the  specific  competencies  tested,  the  form  used,  and  whether  the 
student  passed.    School  administrators  receive  printouts  of  the  results 
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Provisions  for  Special  Populations 

Handicapped  students  form  the  only  special  population  Identified  1n 
•the  ConVal  School  ^oard , competency  testing  policy.   Tfese  students  are 
expected  to  meet  all  of  the  essential  competencies  at  the  appropriate 
grade  level.   However,  since  a  special  team  must  develop  an  education  plan 
for  £ach  handicapped  student,  that  team  may  recommend  that  one  or  more 
competency  requirements  be  waived  1f,  1n  their  judgment,  a  student  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  meet  them.    In  some  cases,  atNgrade  levels  4  and 
8,  competency  test  requirements  may  be  delayed  for  a  grade  or  two  Instead 
of  being  waived.   A  waiver  of  competency  requirements  for  graduation  1s 
subject  to  review  by  the  Superintendent,  the  principal,  and  a  School  Board 
member.    If  a  waiver  1s  granted,  the  competencies  not  mastered  will  be 
noted  on  the  student's  permanent  record.   Transfer  students  must  meet  / 
competency  requirements  as  outlined  1n  School  Board  policy. 

The  State. policy  requires  that  all  students  1n  the  target  groups  be 
assessed,  Including  special  populations.   However,  the  Special  Task  Force 
of  the  State  Accountability  Unit  will  provide  technical  assistance  to  . 
local  groups  for  developing  test  Instruments  for  special  populations. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 

.  General  program  staffing.   The  Contoocook  Valley  Superintendent  of 
Schools  1s  responsible  for  the  Implementation  of  the  competency  testing 
program  developed  by  the  JEC.    The  actual  operation  of  the  program  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  full-time,  two-member  Competency  Assessment 
team.    The  COMPASS  team  develops,  administers,  and  corrects  the  tests, 
and  then  reports  test  results.   Remediation  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
existing  teaching  staff. 

; 

Approximate  costs  and  funding  sources.    Both  State  and/ local  funds 
were  used  for  program  development.   The  State  provided  both  staff  time  and 
approximately  $13,000  between  1976  and  1977.    The  district  also  released 
staff  in  order  to  develop  the  competencies  and  hired  two  full-time  assess- 
ment administrators  (i.e.,  the  COMPASS  team).    There  are  no  estimates  of 
the  amount  spent  by  the  district  in  developing  the  program. 
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Program  Evaluation  v  j 

No  formal  evaluation  of  the  program  has  been  conducted  to  date, 'nor 
1s  one  planned  for  the  future. 

i  ♦ 

Under  the  State  mandate,  districts  must  use  assessment  results  1n 
reviewing  the  curriculum  and  developing  a  management  plan  to  strengthen, 
weaknesses.   ConVal  teachers  have  been  using  test  results  for  this  pur- 
pose, according  to  district  administrators.   The  district  must  submit  a 
complete  management  plan  to  the  State  by. June  1981. 

\! 

Future  Directions  \ 


District  administrators  will  use  the  planning  model  developed  by  the 
Center  for  Constructive  Change  in  considering  ways  to  assess  the  other  two 
criteria  identified  by  the  School  Study  Committee  as  hallmarks  of  a 
successful  school  system,  therefore,  in  the  future,  the  district  will 
attempt  to  determine  whether  students  are  developing  the  skills  necessary 
for  miking  the  transition  from  high  school  to  work  or  to  post-secondary 
education,  and  whether  they  are  developing  skills  and  talents  useful  in 
extracurricular  activities. 
)  >  " 
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NEW  JERSEY 


In  September  1976,  the  New  Jersey  State  legislature  passed  A-1736,, 
which  calls  for  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  State  Board  of  Education 
to  establish  statewide  minimum  educational  standards  1n  "basic  communlca-." 
tlon  and  computational  skills."   The  purpose  of  New  Jersey's  Minimum  Basic 
Skills  program,  as  1t  1s  known,  1s  to  provide  sufficient  data  for  educa- 
tional decision  makers  to  assist  1n  developing  program*  to  ensure  that 
students  will  achieve  at  least  minimum  competence  1n  reading  and  mathema- 
tics to  prepare  them  to  function  1n  society.   While  standards  are  not 
currently  tied  to  graduation,  the  legislation  does  require  local  districts 
to  engage  1n  program  planning  and  to  provide  remediation  to  falling  stu- 
dents. 

A-1736  called  for  Immediate  Implementation  of  the  testing  program,  so 
that  already  existing  State  assessment  tests  which  were  administered  in 
grades  4,  7,  and  10  1n  the  1976-77  school  year  were0 used  as  m1n1m1m  compe- 
tency tests.   Since  then,  the  Board  has  directed  that  Minimum  Basic  Skills 
tests  1n  reading  and.  mathematics  be  administered  every  spring  to  students 
in  grades  3,  6,  9,  and  11.   The  Department  of  Education  "1s  responsible  for 
the  development,  scoring,  and  analysis  of  the  tests  each  year.  Local 
districts  are  responsible  for  administering  the  tests,  analysis  of i the 
data,  and  for  developing  remedial  programs  and  diagnostic  services  which 
are  consistent  with  the  goals  of  the  program. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 


Policy  history.    In  early  1976,  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  and  Com- 
\  mlssioner  of  Education  appointed  a  task  force  to  look  Into  the  appropri- 
ateness of  setting  minimum  competency  standards  1n  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.    The  Impetus  for  this  feasibility  study  came  from  two  sources: 
an  expression  of  concarn  by  parent  groups  over  lack  of  student  achievement 
•  1n  the  basic  skills,  and  the  Board's  observation  that  other  states  were 
turning  to  minimum  competency  testing. 

Before  the  .task  force  could  report  the  outcomes  of  the  study,  the  New 
Jersey  legislature,  in  September  1976,  passed  A-1736.  This  bill,  actually 
an  amendment  to  a  1975  General  Education  Act,  called  for  the  systematic 
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establishment  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  minimum  proficiency  stan- 
dards for  the  New  Jersey  educational  system.  A-1736  delegated  to  the 
State  the  authority  to  set  "goals  and  objectives  consistent  with  the. 
legislative  guidelines  and  to  define" standards, of  performance,  Including 
uniform  statewide  standards  of  pupil  proficiency  1n  basic  communication 
and  computational  skills  necessary  to  Indicate  achievement  of  the  goals 
and  objectives. "  This  legislative  mandate  to  "define  standards  of  perfor- 
mance" was,  in  effect,  a  directive  to  the  Mew  Jersey  educational  authori- 
ties to  Institute  minimum  competency  testing.   The  specific  competencies 
arid  grade  levels,  to  be  tested  were  \6  be  determined  by  the  Board,  and  the  • 
testing  program  was  to  begin  Immediately  1n  the  1976-77  school  year.  In 
addition  to  testing,  the  bill  required  local  districts  to  develop  and 
Implement  remediation  programs  for  any  student  who  failed  to  meet  the 
•statewide  standards  of  minimum  competency. 

Passage  of  A-1736  did  not  constitute  the  first  testing-related  action 
undertaken  by  State  authorities.    New'  Jersey  statewide  assessment  tests 
had  been  given  1n  grades  4, '7,  and  10  every  year  and  1n  grade  12  every 
three  years  since  1972. 


,  •    Phase  of  implementation.   Because  A-1736  called  for  the  immediate 
implementation  of  the  testing  program,  the  tests  administered  in  the  1976- 
77  school  year  were  those  previously  developed  for  the  statewide  assess- 
ment program,  known  as  the  Educational  Assessment  Program  (EAP).  Simul- 
taneously, however,  the  Department  of  Education  directed  the  development 
of  competency  tests  for  use  in. future  years.   The  Minimum  Basic  Skills 
(MBS)  tests  developed  specifically  in  response  to  A-1736  were  first  admln- 
*  istered  1n  the  spring  of  1978  and  are  redeveloped  every  year  for  a  spring 
administration. 


Goals  and  Purposes 


The  overall  goal  of  the  New  Jersey  minimum  competency  testing  program 
is  to  provide  sufficient  data  for  educational  decision  makers  to  assist  in 
•developing  programs  to  ensure  that  students  will  achieve  at  least  minimum 
competence  1n  "communication  and  computation  skills."   The  specific  purpose 
of  the  program  1s  to  better  prepare  students  in  minimum  reading  and  mathe- 
matic  competencies  by  encouraging  schools  to  make  any. necessary  curriculum 
changes,  strengthen  diagnostic  and  remediation  programs,  and  improve 
in-service  training  efforts.    There  are  no.  graduation  or  promotion  require- 
ments tied  to  the  minimum  competency  testing.    However,  a  bill  tying  the 
test  to  graduation  has  passed  both  houses  of  the  legislature  and  is  await- 
ing the  Governor's  signature. 
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Competencies 


The  legislative  mandate  calls  for  "uniform  standards  of  pupil 
proficiency  1n  basic  communication  and  computational,  skills"  which  will 
prepare  students  to  "function  politically,  economically  and  socially  1n 
a  democratic  society."  The  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Commissioner 
pf  Education  Interpreted  this  directive  as  a  call -for  testing  specifically 
1n  mathematics  and  reading.  » 

In  order- to  develop  the  specific  performance  objectives  1n  reading 
and  mathematics  at  the  grade  levels  to  be  tested,  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1n  cooperation  with  the  teachers' 
union  and  other  groups,  appointed  nine  cornittees:    (1)  Elementary  Reading 
Test  Development  Committee;  (2)  Elementary  Mathematics  Test  Development 
Committee;  (3)  Secondary  Reading  Test  Development  Committee;  (4)  .Secondary. 
Mathematics  Test  Development  Committee;  (5)  Technical  Advisory  Committee: 
(6)  Minorities  Council;  (7)  Committee  on  Communication  and  Life.  Ski  lis  (to 
Include  writing,  listening,  and  speaking);  (8)  Bilingual.  Council;  and  (9) 
an  overall  Advisory  Committee  {composed  of  the  chairpersons  of  the  other 
eight  committees).  * 

The0' test  development  committees  (elementary  for  grades  3  and  6; 
secondary  for  grades  9  and  11)  ire  composed  of  teachers  and  content  area 
specialists.   Approximately  a  dozen  people  comprise  each  of  the  four  com-  * 
mlttees.   Their  first  task  was  to  define  minimum  reading  and  mathematics 
objectives  for  New  Jersey.   They  began  by  reviewing  and  refining  the  lists, 
of  objectives  developed  for  the  former  statewide  educational  assessment 
tests.   Following  this  initial  committee  work,  a  survey  form  was  sent  to 
all  "New  Jersey  teachers  of  grades  3  and  6,  to  every  high  school  teacher, 
to  .a  sample  of  curriculum  specialists,  to  all  superintendents,  to  a  sample 
of  high  school  seniors/and  to  all  locaV boards  of  education.   A  public 
survey  was  also  developed  and  administered  to  approximately  1,000  people 
by  a  public  survey  agency.   Altogether,  the  views  of  approximately  33,000 
people  about  the  objectives  to  -be  assessed  by  the  tests  were  gathered  and 
recorded. 

Using  the  results  of  these  studies,  the  committees  developed  three 
clusters  of  objectives  in  reading  and  four  clusters  of  objectives  in 
mathematics.    In  reading,  the  three  clusters  were  (1)  word  recognition, 
(2) ^comprehension,  and  (3)  study  skills.    In  mathematics,  the  four 
clusters  were  (1)  computation,  (2)  number  concepts,  (3)  measurement  and 
•geometry,  and  (4)  problem  solving  and  application.    Skill  definitions  of 
each  of  these  clusters  are  presented  in  Table  1.  .  • 
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Minimum  Basic  Skills  1n  Reading  and  Mathematics  for 
New  Jersey  Students  1n  Grades  3,  6,  9,  and  11 


Reading 

I.      Word  Recognition 
Grade  3:  * 


*6 


A.  Sight  vocabulary  (1)* 

B.  Phonics  (5) 

C  Structural  analysis  (2 

D.  Contextual  analysis  (1 


Grade  Q:      A.  Phonetic  analysis  (1) 

-  •  B.  Structural  analysis  (3) 

C.  Contextual  analysis  (5) 

Grade  9:      A.  Structural  analysis  (3) 

B.,  Word  meaning  (5) 

Grade  11:     A.  Word  meaning  (4) 


> 


II.  •  Comprehension 
Grade  3: 


Grade  6: 


A.  Literal  (6) 

B.  Interpretive  (3) 

A.  LUera'i  (4) 

B.  Interpretive  (3) 


*  The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  number  of  skill  definit- 
listed  under  each  skill. 
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Reading  (continued) 


N0\ 


Grade  9:   .  A>  Literal  (4)  • 

B.  Interpretive'  (4) 

C.  Evaluative  (4) 

Grade  11:     A.  Literal  (4) 

B.  Interpretive  (4) 

Ck  Evaluative  (4) 


4 


III. 


Study 
Grade 


SkllJIs 
3: 


A.  Alphabetical  sequence  . 

B.  Table  of  contents 

Grade  6:      A.  Alphabetical  sequence  ' 

B.  Table  of  contents 

C.  Glossary  ' ; 

0.  Index  , 

E.  Dictionary  skills— guide  words  ,  « 

F.  Dictionary  skills— selection  of  appropriate  meaning 
Gi  Obtaining  facts  from  illustrative  materials— maps,  . 

graphs,  tables 

9:      A.  Locatlonal  skills  (4) 

B.  Understanding  Illustrative  materials  (3) 

11:     A.  Identify  appropriate  reference  sources 

B.  Use  appropriate  reference  materials 

C.  Use  road  maps,  charts <  Illustrations 


Grade 

A 

Grade 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Reading  (continued) 


Mathematics 


Type  of  Reading  Materials 
Grades  3  and  6:        No  listings 


Grades  9  and  11:  1 


A.  Citizenship  materials 

B.  ~  Continued  learning  material 

C.  Employee/employer  material 
0.  Health  and  safety  material 
E.  Consumer  Information 


I.  Computation 
>    Grade  3:  A. 

N. 

m ■»  * 

Grade  6: 


Grade  9: 


A. 
B. 
C. 

A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
€. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
I. 
J. 


Whole  numbers  (12) 

Whole  numbers  (11) 
Fractions  (5) 
Decimals  (7) 

Addition,  of  whole  numbers  (4) 
Subtraction  of  whole  numbers  (.5) 
Multiplication  of  whole  numbers  (3) 
Division  of  whoje  numbers  (4)  . 
Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  (6) 
Multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  (5) 
Addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals  (4) 
Multiplication  of  decimals  (3) 
Division  of  decimals  (4) 
Percent  (3) 


Grade  11:     Same  as  Grade  9 


ERIC 
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TABLE'  1  (continued) 


Mathematics  (continued) 
II.     Number  Concepts 


•  V 


Grade  3:  A. 

B. 
k  C. 
0. 
E. 
F. 
6. 
H. 
I. 
J. 

K. 
L. 


Grade  % : 


Grade  9: 


A. 
B. 
C. 
0. 

A. 
B. 

C. 
D. 


Count  to  1,000;  read  or  write  numerals  up  to 
1,000  (base  10  only) 

Recognize  place  value  1n  three-digit  numerals  ' 
Recognize  models  for  simple  fractions 
Solve  simple  equations  Involving  addition 
Solve  simple  equations  Involving  subtraction 
Solve  simple  equations  Involving  multiplication 
Solve  simple.  Inequalities 
Give  the  cardinal  numbers  of  a  set 
Recognize  odd  and  even  numbers  less  than  20 
Relate  Inverse  operations:   addition  to  subtraction 
and  multiplication  to  division 
Solve  equations  Involving  concept  of  Identity 
Count  by  2's,  5's,  or  10's;  Identify  a  missing 
term  1n  a  simple  number  pattern  or  sequence 

Numeration  (7)  - 
Fraction  concepts  (5f 
Number  sequences  (2) 
Proper des  (6) 

Comparison  of  fractions  (3) 

Changing  fractions,  decimals,  and  percent  to 

equivalent  forms  (5)  ' 

Rounding  numbers  (3) 

Properties  of  numbers  (3) 


Grade  11:     Same  as  Grade  9 


III.   Measurement  and  Geometry 

A.  


1)   Grade  3:     A.    Select  the  proper  unit  of  measure  for  length 

from  a  set  of  unit  measures:    Inch,  foot,  yard 
B.    Identify  metric  units:   meter,  liter,  gram 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Mathematics  (continued) 


C.  Determine  the  time  of  day  by  the  half«*hour 
when  given  a  picture  of  a  clock 

D.  .Tell  how  many  minutes  1n  an  hour 

E.  TeJl  how  many  days  1n  a  week 

F.  Tell  how  many  months  1n  a  year 

G.  Identify  a  day  and  date  on  a  calendar 

H.  Determine  the  talue  1n  cents  of  a  set  of  coins 

I.  Recognize  basic  geometric  figures:  triangle,' 
rectangle,  square,  circle 

J.   Locate  points  on  a 'number  line  for  whole  numbers 


Measurement  and  Plane  Figures 

2)  .Grade  6:     A.   Measuring  length  of  object  to  nearest  whole  unit 

B.  Determine  most  appropriate  measure  to  be  used  to 
♦             measure  length 

C.  Recognize  an  appropriate  unit  of  measure  for 
weight  or  given  a  particular  object,  select  the 
most  appropriate  unit  of  weight  measure  (metric 
or  traditional) 

D.  Recognizing  the  appropriate  unit  of  measure  for 
capacity 

E.  Temperature  measure:   reading  a  thermostat 

F.  Converting  within  the  same  measuring  system 
.'.  (metric  or  traditional) 

G.  Perimeter  of  triangles  and  rectangles 

H.  Identify  or  name  geometric  figures:  circle, 
triangle,  square,  and  rectangle 


Measurement 

3)   Grades  9  and  11:     A.  Customary  measure  (5) 

B.  Metric  measure  (5) 

•  C.  Area  measure  (4) 

D.  Other  measure  (3) 
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TABLE 1  (continued) 


Mathematics  {continued) 


/ 
/ 

/ ' 


Simple  Geometfy  ^ 

-  • . 

4)   Grades  $  and  11:     A.   Geometric  concepts  {4)#  % 
•  B.   Recognition  of  parts  of  a  circle  (4) 


IV.     Problem  Solving- and  Applications 


1)   Grade  3:  A. 

B. 
C. 

0. 

•  E. 
F. 


2)   Grade  6:  A. 


B. 

C. 
D. 

E. 

F. 
G. 
H. 
I. 


Translate  mathematical  sentenees  t.o  words 
(simple  one-step)         ;  . 
Determine  whether  a  set  of  coins  1s  sufficient 
to  purchase  an  Hern  at  a  given  cost 
Make  change  1n  simple  store  purchase  problems 
Involving  sales  less  than  50  cents  „  , 
Solve  problems  related  to  the  passage  of  time 
nSolve  problems  Involving  distance  (pictorial) 
Solve  simple  reading  problems  related  to 
computation  objectives 

Problems  with  reading  adapted  and  relevant  to  . 
appropriate  grade  level  (single  operation  and 
multl -operation)  ' 

Ratio  and  proportion:    Including  practical 
applications 

Practical  estimation  (no  reference  to  rounding) 
Average:    Given  fv1ve  or  fewer  numbers,  what  1s 


the  average 
G1 


Iven  the  price  of  various  items,  determine 
the  change  after  purchase  of  selected  Items 
Interpret  simple  scale  drawings  and  maps 
Read  data  from  simple  graphs  and  charts 
Interpret  data  from  simple  graphs  and  charts 
Computation  involving  expressed  amounts*  of  money 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Mathematics  (continued) 


Problem  Solving  ,  •  •     .  ;  - 

.  * 
1)  'Grade  9:   .  A^Readlng  and  Interpreting  data  from  charts, 

cables.,  graphs,  a$d  maps  (9) 
B.   Consumer  problems  (3) 
'  .0.,  Applications  Involving  basic  operations  (4) 
£♦   Estimation  and  approximation 

2\  'fcrade  11:   /V.  »  Reading  data  from  charts ;  tables,  graphs,  and' 

maps  (5)  , 

B.  Interpreting  data  from  charts,  tab-les,  gr*aphs, 
•  '      •  and  maps  (4) 

C.  Consumer  problems  (6) 

D.  Application*  Involving1  basic  operations  (*4) 

E.  Estimation  and  approximation  (3) 
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•  •  ?  •         •  •  •      ^  ' 
Standards '  and  Standard  Sett  1  pg  -4 

Under  a*d1rect1ve  of.  the  State  Board,  the  committees*  had*  the  respon- 
sibility for  setting  standards.   The  standards  were  recommended  to  the. 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the. Commissioner  of  Education  and  eventually, 
adopted.  '  \  .     '    • .  * 

In  the  first  year  of  program  .development,  after- the'  f  1e?d  test  of  the. 
original  test,  both  Reading  Committees  'and  the  Elementary  Mathematics '• 
Committee  used  the  Nedel sky  approach  for  standard  setting;  the  Secondary 
Mathematics  Committee  used  a  modified  Angoff  approach  instead.,  Results 
of  these  approaches  yielded  a  65%  pass  for  the  mathematics  tost  and  a  75% 
pass  for  the  reading  test.,-  These  standards  are  applied  on  an  overall*  and 
>not  a  sect1on-by-sect1on  basis.  •  f  , 

Because  New  Jensey  develops  new' basic  skills  tests  every  .year,  test 

•  scores  must' be  equated  with  each  other  fjsom  one  year  to  the  next.    It  1s 
extremely  unlikely,  however,  that  two  d1f£erent  tests  of  the  same  subject 
will  be  of  the  same  level  of 'difficulty.   Thus,  1nthe  first  year'of  test- 
ing, the  Department  set  the  passing  standard  for  mathematics  at  65%,  but 
In  the  second  year  of  Resting,  the  standard  for  the  same  area  was  68%. 
The  difference  between  the  two  percentage  standards  reflected  the  dfff er- 

•ence  1n  difficulty  between  the  test  developed  for  the'frrst  year -and  that 
develdpeti  for  the  second,  not  an  arbitrary  change  1n  .the  standard.  The* 
achievement  level  designated  by  the  standard  remains  the  same  from  year  to 
year;  depending  on  the  difficulty  of  the  particular  year's  test,  the  per- 
cent correct  representing  the  standard  may  vary.    In  view  of  the  fact1;hat 
such  apparent  yearly  fluctuations  in  passing  -standard^  might  confuse  the 
public,  the  Department  developed  a  0-100  score 'scale  to  equate  yearly  per- 
centage' standards.   Consequently,  from  year  to  year  the  passing  standard 
for  a  §1ven'  skill  area  1s* an  unchanging  scaled  score  Into  which  differing 
yearly  percentage  standards  for  that  area  can  be  translated.  , 

The  Department  -has  set  scaled  scores  of  65  as' passing,  in  mathematics  • 

•  and  75  as  passing  in  reading.- 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

*  * 

The  legislative  bill  does  not  mandate  .which  grades  should  be  tested 
1n  the  basic  skills  program.   The  bill  only  specifies  that  testing  must 
occur  at  an  appropriate  point  in  the  educational  careers  of  the  pupils,- 
and  that  the  standards  of  profioiency  must  be  reasonably  related  to  $he 
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levels  of  competence  needed  to  function  politically,  economically,  and  _ 
socially  1ri  a  democratic  society.      <  — "*"' 

'  *  .*."*' 

Therefore,  1n  the  1976-77  school  year  the  .State  Board  of  Education 

determined  that  testing  should  occur  1n  grades  4,.  7,  and  10  1n  the  fall  of  • 
that  year.   Students  were  tested  1n- reading  and  mathematics*;  the  Instru- 
ments used  were  the  assessment  tests  which  had -been  utilized  in  New  Jersey  . 
since  1972.   The  passing  score  was,  arbitrarily  set  at  65*.   The  State  Board  .  > 

of 'Education  made  It  very  clear  that  the  tests  used  1n  1976-77  were  not  * 
minimum  competency  exams,  but  were  only  proxies  for  the  minimum  competency 
testing  which  was  to  be  developed.   This  was  t'he  first  year  that  a  total 
Score  was  reported.  , 

Then,  1n  1977-78,  students  were  tested  for  the  first  time  using  the      '  : 
Minimum  Basic  Skills  Tests  developed  1n  1977.  /These  tests  were  field-  , 
tested  with  a  sample  of  students  1n  September-October  of  1977;  the  actual 
minimum  competency  tests  were  administered  1n  the  spring  of  1978  to  all 
children  in  the  selected  grades.   A  total  of  400,000  students  took  the 
minimum  competency  tests.      • .  -         .     "  •• 

When  the  change  was  made  'from  the  existing  assessment  tests  to  the 
Minimum  Basic  Skills  test,  the  Board  of  Education  changed  the  testing 
groups  from  grades  4,  7,  10,  and  12\to  grades  3,  6,. 9,  and  11.   The  Board  . 
.of.  Education  also  moved  the  testing  date  from  fall  to 'spring  to  reduce  the 
time  lag  between  test  administration  and  enrolling  students in  a  remedial 
-program.   Originally,  a  student  who  was  tested  1n  the  fall  and  failed  to 
meet  minimum  standards  would  not  enroll  in 'a  remedial  program  until  the  "\ 
following  fall;  only  tfie  lowest-ranked  students,  those  1n  the  lowest  20%' 
of  their  class,  received  remediation  in  the  semester  immediately  after 
test  administration.   The  spring  administration  date  meant,  then*  that 
students  who  failed  to  meet  the  minimum  standards  could  receive  remedi- 
ation 1n  the  ensuing  semester,"  the  fall  of  the  next  academic. year. 

i\  *  -  ■         •  ■  * 

•    In  summary;  in  1976-77,  during  the  first  year  of  the  program,  fourth-, 
seventh-,  and  tenth-grade  students  were  examined  using  existing  New  Jersey 
assessment  instruments.    In  1977-78,  students'  were  given  the  minimum  com- 
petency tests.   This,  test  administration  took  place  in  the  spring  rather 
tnan  in  the  fall,  and  the  grades  tested?were  3,  6,.  9,.< and  11  rather  than 
4,  .7,  and  10.   The  revised  scheduling  and  target  groups  for  the  1977-78 
test  administration  wilTbe  the  same  in  the  future.    All  .students  in 
grades  3,  6,  9,  and  11  will  continue  to  be  tested  each* year . 
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Test  Instruments 


Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS)  was  awarded  the  contract  to  develop 
the  M1n1mumrBasTc~Sk1lls  (MBS)  test  1n  the  first  and  second  years  of  the 
program.   National  Evaluation  Systems  (NES)  received  the  contract  to 
develop  the  MBS  test  for  the  third  year.   — — .- 

For  the- test  administered  1n  the  1977-78  school  year,  Items  were 
developed  based  upon  the  objectives  specified  by  the  test  development 
committees.   The  test  Items  and  task  specifications  were  distributed  to 
Schools  throughout  the  state  1n  September  1977  for  review  by  teachers  and 
administrators.   Following  this  review,  both  the  Minorities  Committee  and 
the  State  Board  of  Education  reviewed  all  of  the  Items  and Suggested  minor 
revisions.  1 

Department  of  Education  staff  conducted  a  field  test  of  the  Items  1n 
^September-October  1977,  using  a  stratified  sample  of  approximately  400 
children  per  subject  area  subtest  per  grade  level.   As  part  of  their  data 
analysis,  Department  staff  utilized  the  Angoff  procedure  for  analyzing  the 
results  of  the  field  test  for  possible  test  1teto  bias.   Following  data 
analysis,  the  Technical  Advisory  Committee  set  up  guidelines  for  examining 
the  data  and  Interpreting  the  results.   Only  minor  changes  to  the  Items 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  review  of  the  field  test  results 
to  ready  the  Items  for  the  Spring  1978  testing. 

For  the  second  year  of  testing,  ETS  replaced  items  on  a  one-to-one 
basis  to  ensure  that  the  standard  would"  remain  the  same  from  one  test  to 
the  next.   For  equating  purposes,  25  of  the  original  items  from  the  first 
year  test,  called  anchor  Items,  were  included  on  the  field  test  for  the 
second  year. 

In  1978,  the  first  year  of  testing,  there  was  concern  that  the  third- 
grade  students,  who  had  never  been  tested  in  the  State  program,  would  have 
trouble  with  the  answer  sheets.   Therefore,  the  Department  tried  several 
different  kinds  of  answer  sheets  1n  that  field-testing  and  decided  to  adopt 
a  larger-than-usual  "bubble,"  or  circle,  format.   An  optional  practice  test 
may  also  be  given  to  thirdrgrade  students  to  accustom  them  to  the  testing 
situation. 
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The  Mininium  Basic  Skills  tests  1n  New  Jersey  are  administered  by  the 
local  school  districts.   Each  subject  area  subtest  takes  approximately  one 
and  one-half  hours  to  complete,  and  1n  the  1977-78  school  year,  all  sub- 
tests at  all  grade  levels  were  administered  within  a  two-day  testing 
period.    In  the  1978-79  school  year,  local  districts  were  permitted  a 
three-day  testing  period  for  the  third  grade,  but  a  two-day  period  for  the 
other  grades.    In  the  coming  year,  1979-80,  a  four-day  testing  period  will 
be  allowed  1n  order  to  give  the  schools  more  flexibility,  and  to  avoid  the 
scheduling  difficulties  which  occurred  with  only  a  twoor  three-day  test 
period.   Local  districts  may  adopt  different  test  schedules  for  each  grade 
level,  provided  the  schedules  conform  to  certain  requirements.   For  grades 
6,  9,  and  11,  the  tests  may  be  given  1n  two  sittings  (reading  1n  one,  math 
1n  the  other)  on  any  two  consecutive  days  within  the  four-day  period.  Fdr 
grade  3,  the  test  may  be  given  1n  three  sittings  on  three  consecutive  days 
within  the  four-day  period. 

Any  Irregularities  1n  test  administration  are  handled  by  the  TocaT 
districts.   There  1s  a  place  on  each  answer  sheet  for  a  teacher  to  Indicate 
a  decision  to  Invalidate  a  student's  score.   A  teacher  may  Invalidate  the 
test  results  because  of  a  student's  sickness  during  the  exam,  for  cheating, 
or  for  other  irregularities  in  the  testing  administration. 

In  the  first  year  of  testing,  a  one-week  period  was  allowed  for  the 
administration  of  makeup  tests.   The  makeup  period  was  increased  to  two 
weeks  1n  the  second  year  of  testing,  and  will  remain  at  two  weeks.    If  a 
student  takes  the  makeup  within  the  two-week  period,  the  State  Department 
of  Education  will  score  the  test.    If  a  student  does  not  take  the  test 
within  the  two-week  makeup  period,  then  the  district  will  be  responsible 
for  scoring  the  makeup.   However,  districts  must  administer  the  test  to 
absentee  students  up  to  the  very  last  week  of  school. 


Scoring  and  Analysis:  Reporting/Dissemination 


The  Department  of  Education  scores  the  MBS  tests  and  reports  the 
results  to  local  districts  approximately  four  weeks  after  the  spring  test- 
ing.  The  Department  produces  both  individual  student  reports  and  a  Variety 
of  sunmary  reports.   The  individual  reports  Include  a  total  test  score  for 
the  student  and  an  item-by- item  analysis  of  performance;  these  reports  are 
sent  to  the  student,  the  student's  parents,  and  the  student's  school  for 
placement  in  the  student's  permanent  file. 
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The  summary  reports  Include:    (1)  a  roster  of  students  by  school  and 
district  who  have  scored  above  the  statewide  standards;  (2)  cluster  score 
Indices  for  all  students,  grouped  by  school  and  district;  (3)  a  listing  of 
those  students  who  scored  below  statewide  standards,  grouped  Into  priority 
categories  based  oh  how  far  below  the  standards  the  scores  -are;  and  (4) 
1tem-by-1tem  objective-referenced  summary  results  are  also  reported  for 
each  class,  school  and  district  as  well  as  for  socioeconomic  status  group, 
type  of  community,  county,  and  the  State  as  a  whole. 

After  the  State  has  forwarded  results  to  the  local  districts,  the 
districts  have  a  30-day  period  for  validating  the  information  and  making 
decisions  as  to  their  method  of  complying  w1tn  the  requirement  to  make  the 
results  public.   All  Information  1s  public  except  for  an  Individual's  data. 
At  the  end  of  this  30-day  period,  the  State  1s  required  to  release  summary 
reports  of  d1str1ct-w1de  results.   These  results  are  generally  reported  1n 
July  of  each  year.    In  the  fall,  1tem-by-1tem  summary  results  must  be 
released  by  the  State  and  each  of  the  districts. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.    Students  who  fall  the  minimum  competency 
tests  must  receive  remediation*.   The  local  school  districts  are  responsible 
for  developing  remedial  programs  for  students  who  fail;  however,  the  Board 
of  Education  has  emphasized  that  other  factors  besides  test  scores  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  1n  deciding  whether  or  not  to  remediate  a  student. 
Therefore,  there  may  be  students  who  have  failed  the  minimum  competency 
test  and  are  1n  need  of  remediation,  students  who  have  passed  the  minimum 
competency  test  who  are  also  1n  need  of  remediation,  and  students  who  have 
failed  the  minimum  competency  test  but  a^e  not  1n  need  of  remediation.  The 
State  requires  the  local  districts  to  specify  in  their  annual  reports  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education  how  many  students  in  the  district  are  1n  each 
of  those  three  classifications,  how  many  students  are  under  remediation  and 
in  what  kinds  of  programs.    There  are  no  special  consequences  for  students 
who  pass  the  minimum  competency  test. 


Consequences  to  programs.    Each  year  the  local  school  districts  are 
required  to  submit  their  program  plans  to  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, as  mandated  by  law.    The  Public  School  Act  of  1975  (Chapter  212, 
Public  Laws  of  1975)  states  that  each  local  district  must  develop,  as  part 
of  its  annual  educational  plan,  a  basic  skills  improvement  plan  to  be 
approved  by  the  Commissioner.   The  plan  may  include  proposals  for: 
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(1)  curriculum  changes;  (2)  In-service  teacher  training  programs;  (3)  pro- 
grams for  student  diagnosis,  remediation,  or  skill  maintenance;  (4)  handl- 
ing possible  communications  with  parents  or  guardians;  and  (5)  other 
measures  for  promoting  student  progress.  The  law  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  annual  report  must  include:    (1)  demographic  data  for  each  school; 

(2)  the  results  of  assessment  programs,  the  results  of  statewide  and  dis-  - 
trict  testing  conducted  at  each  school,  and  the  results  of  district  eval- 
uations of  pupil  proficiency  in  the  basic  communication  and  computational 
skills;  (3)  information  about  each  school's  fiscal  operations,  which  1§  to 
include  the  budget  for  each  school;  (4)  an  assessment  of  a  school's  effec- 
tiveness in  achieving  State,  district,  and  school  goals  and  objectives 
applicable  to  the  pupils,  that  includes  an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness 
of  any  basic  skills  improvement  plan;  (5)  plans  and  programs  designed  for 
professional  improvement;  (6)  plans  for  Innovative  or  experimental  educa- 
tional programs  aimed  at  improving  the  quality  of  education;  (7)  recommen- 
dations for  school  improvement  during  the  followirg  school  year.  The 
annual  report  must  also  specify  the  number  of  children  who  will  be  in 
remedial  programs  and  the  programs  in  which  they  will  participate. 

When  local  districts  choose  to  use  their  own  locally  developed  tests 
for  assessing  proficiency  in  skills  which  are  not  mandated- by  the  State  or 
to  test  grades  other  than  those  mandated,  these  tests  must  meet  statewide 
guidelines.   These  guidelines  "Sre  now  being  developed  by  the  Department  of 
Education.  •  •  •  . 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


Students  who  are  classified  as  handicapped  or  as  limited  English- 
speaking  students  are  allowed,  but  are  not  required,  to  participate  1n  the 
minimum  basic  skills  programs.    If  these  students  are  tested,  their  results 
are  not  included  in  the  report  of  the  overall  test  results.    The  teacher 
can  indicate  on  the  answer  sheet  whether  the  student  taking  the  test  is  a 
handicapped  or  limited  English-speaking  student;  then  that  student's  sheet 
will  go  through  the  analysis  procedures,  but  the  results  are  not  aggregated 
with  those  of  the  other  students. 

The  State  Department  is  in  the  process  of  changing  the  general  admin- 
istrative code  to  state  that  the  student's  Individual  Educational  Plan  must 
specify  whether  or  not  that  student  can  be  tested.   Also,  the  State  is  in 
the  process  of  developing  alternate  test  forms  for  blind,  visually  impaired 
and  hearing  impaired  students.    These  forms  are  expected  to  be  completed 
and  field  tested  in  the  fall  of  1979. 
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Future  Directions 

« 

Two  new  bills  are  currently  under  consideration  1n  the  State  legisla- 
ture.  The  first  wjll  require  all  students  to  pass  tjie  minimum  competency 
test  1n  order  to  receive  a  high  school  diploma.    If  passed,  this  bill  could 
eliminate  the  present  eleventh-grade  tests,  and  require  or  recommend  that 
the  Department  of  Education  test  for  proficiency  1n  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  1n  the  ninth  grade,  with  retestlng  to  take  place  each  year  until 
students  haye  passed  the  examination.    In  anticipation  of  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  the  Department  1s  currently  developing  a  writing  assessment 
test.   The  second  bill  before  the  legislature  would  tie  grade 'promotion  to 
passing  the  statewide  tests.    It, 1s  unclear  whether  or  not  the  latter  bill 
will  pass. 
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References 


New  Jerseil   Minimum  Basic  Skills  Program;   Final  Report  of  Advisory 
Committee:    T57ffl : 


New  Jersey,  State  Legislature.   Assembly  Bill  1736,  1976. 


State  Contacts 


Dr.  Stephen  Koffler 

Director  of  State  Educational  Assessment 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Education 
.222' West  State  Street 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 
609/292-5180 


Carl  Johnson 

Manager  of  Statewide  Testing  Program 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Education 
222  West  State  Street 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 
609/292-51^0 
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NEW  MEXICO 


For  some  time  prior  to  1976,  there  hajd  been  concern  In  New  Mexico  over 
the  amount  of  time  that  students  spent  1n  school  and  the  resulting  levels 
of  competency  which  they  acquired  1n  the  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  problem  solving*   Consequently,  the  State  -Superintendent  s 
Basic  Skills  Task  Force,  appointed  1n  September  of  1976,  formulated  the 
Basic  Skills  Plan  for  New  Mexico  to  Include  evaluation  of  ex1st1ng>as1c 
skills  programs,  testing  for  competency  1n  basic  skills,  and  remediation 
for  students  who  demonstrate  a  lack  of  competency  1n  basic  skills.  Under 
this  plan,  the  State  Department  of  Education  provides  local  districts  with 
the  New  Mexico  High  School  Proficiency  Examination,  which  consists  of  a 
custom-developed  version  of  the  Adult  Performance  Level  (APL)  test  and  a 
°     Writing  Skills  appraisal;  curriculum  planning  guidance;  and  technical 
"   assistance  1n  planning  for  the  teaching  of  basic  skills^  The  local  dis- 
tricts assess  the  basic  skills  curriculum,  test  students  at  various  check- 
points/and provide  for  remediation. 

The  New  Mexico  High  School  Proficiency  Examination  1s  used  to  test 
levels  of  competency  of  all  students.    Students  who  pass  the  examination 
receive  a  dlplortfa  endorsement  signifying  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
minimum  competencies  examination  upon  graduation;  students  who  fall  the 
tests  must  be  offered  a  chance  to  participate  1n  a  remedial  program  and,  • 
to  take  the  tests  again.   The  State  has  set  a  statewide  minimum  standard 
of  '65%  correct  on  the  APL  portion  of  the  examination,  while  the  local,  dis- 
tricts set  the  minimum  standards  on  the  Writing  Appraisal  portion.   The  * 
'   first  class  to  be  affected  by  the  diploma  endorsement  is  the  class  of 
1981,  tested  as  soohomores  1n  February  of  1979. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 


Information  received  from  various  sources  during  the  early  and  mid- 
1970s  suggested  to  New. Mexico's  State  Board  of  Education  that  there  had 
been  a  general  decline  1n  student  competency  1n  basic  skll Is— reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  problem  solving.   At  a  "People's  Forum  on  Edu- 
,  cation"  held  during  the  spring  of  1976,  the  New  Mexico  Legislative  School 
Study  Committee,  university  faculty  members,  and  the  general  public  all 
expressed  concern  that  the  schools  were  spending  1nsuff1cent  time  on  the 
basic  skills.    Further,  results  of  surveys  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
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and  the  P.T.A.,  results  from  achievement  tests,  and  results. of  local  needs 
•assessments  all  confirmed  the  need  for  evaluation  and  Improvement  of  the 
basic  skills  curriculum  In  New  Mexico, 

*  * 

In  April  1976,  the  State  Board  adopted  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion's MA  Proposal  to  the  State  Board  for  the  Development  of  a  State  Plan 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Basic  Learning  Skills, "  *n 
action  which  led  the  State  Superintendent  to  appoint  the  Bas'c  Skills  Task 
Force  1n  September  1976.   This  Task  Force  comprised  a  superintendent,  a 
teacher,  a  principal,  a  university  faculty  member,  a  scbool  board  member, 
a  lec'slfctor,  representatives  of  teacher  and  parent  organizations,  and 
sever*!  staff  members  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  Task  Force  (1)  Identified,  a  group  of  basic  life  competencies 
within  the  subject  areas  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic;  (2)  agreed 
that  the  Department  should  develop  curriculum  planning  guides  to  assist 
local  school  districts';  <3)  agreed  on  a  proficiency  test  (the  New  Mexico 
High  School  Proficiency  Examination)  for  grade  10;  (4)  drafted  a  statement 
to  appear  on  the  diplomas  of  those  who  passed  the  test;  and  (5)  agreed 
that  local  districts  Would  be  responsible  for  developing  remedial  programs 
for  those  who  did  not  pass  the  test.   These  five  points  constitute  the  New 
Mexico  Basic  Skills  Plan,  which  was  approved  by  the  State  Board  1n  April 
1977  and  implemented  statewide. 

The  State  Department  of  Education's  role  in  implementing  the  plan 
Includes  testing  at  the  tenth-grade  level  and  approving  implementation 
strategies  adopted  by  local  districts.   The  Department  also  provides* basic 
skills  guides,  in-service  training,  monitoring,  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation, evaluation  of  New  Mexico's  plan,  and  on-going  revision  of  New 
Mexico's  overall  plan.   The  functions  of  the  local  districts  Include 
development  of  local  implementation  strategies  at  one  or  more  checkpoints,, 
•development  of  remedial  programs,  student  assessment,  curriculum  revision 
for  the  basic  skills,  and  in-service  training. 


Phase  of  implemention.  To  explain  the  Basic  Skills  Plan,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  held  regional  workshops  for  superintendents,  directors  • 
of  instruction,  principals  and  vice-principals  in  charge  of  curriculum  and 
instruction,  and  any  other  local  personnel  chosen  by  loca;  **hool  adminis- 
trators. Each  local  district  w^s  to  be  represented  at  one  of  the  regional 
workshops. 

Local  districts  were  to  submit  descriptions  of  three  phases  of  the 
basic  skills  plans  to  the  Department  as  follows: 
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November  1,  1977  —  Describe  process  to  befiut111zed  1n  analyzing 

*  the  existing  curriculum. 

December  15,  1977  —  Establish  anticipated  evaluation  design  to 

be  Implemented  and  Identify  proposed  local 
  checkpolnt(s). 


May  15,  1978 
(SDE/l977b,  p.  16). 


—  Describe  proposed  remediation  process. 


The  local  district  analysis  of  the  curriculum  was  to  Include  specifi- 
cation of  the  -points  1n  the  Instructional  program  at 'which  each'  objective 
of  the  Basic  Skills  Plan  was  to  be  Introduced,  expected  to  be  reinforced, 
and  mastered.   It  was  at  the  time  of  this  analysis  thai  local  school  dis- 
tricts were  also  to  begin  planning  for  the  Writing  Skills  Appraisal  por- 
tion of  the  proficiency  examination,  since  they  are  required  to  set  the 
proficiency  standards  for  and.  administer  this  portion.   Revisions  at  any 
time  of  any  of  the -local  district  tasks  must  be  submitted  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

:  «  ' 

The  class  of  1981  will  be  the  first  to  receive  diplomas  with  accom- 
panying statements  about  the  New  Mexico  High  School  Proficiency  Examina- 
tion.  The  terith-grade^class  was  given  the  APL  portion  of  the  test  1n 
February  1979.   This  class  1s  also  to  take  the  Writing  Skills  Appraisal, 
which  can  be  administered  task  by  task  over  a  period  of  time;  these 
results  must  be  reported  by  the  local  districts  to  the  Department  ijy  1980. 


Goals  and  Purposes 


General  goals.    The  overall  goal  of  the  New  Mexico  Basic  Skills  Plan 
is  to  ensure  that  high  school  graduates  possess  certain  basic,  skills  and 
the  ability  to  apply  them  to  life  situations. 


Specific  purposes.    The  specific  purposes  of  the  plan  include  compe- 
tency  testing  to  measure  basic  skills  or  life  competencies  acquisition, 
curriculum  revision  to  ensure  better  teaching  and  learning  of  basic  skills 
and  remediation  for  those  unable  to. master  the  basic  skills  through  regula 
curriculum  offerings. 
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Competencies 


The  .Superintendent's  Basic  Skills  Task  Force  Identified  Ma  set  of 
basic  life  competencies,  with  a  subsequent  grouping  of  basic  Instructional 
skills  necessary  to.  accompl 1 sh  each  competency"  because  "while  schools 
already  are  wejl  aware  of  the  value  of  teaching  basic  skill's  such  as  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  problem-solving,  1t  1s  apparent  that  not  all 
of  the  general  public  1s  satisfied  With  the  application  of  these  skills  as 
exhibited  by  high  schooT  graduates  1n  life  situations  beyond  school"  (SDEj 
'1977,  p.  5).   Listed  on  Table  1  are  the  mathematics  areas  for  which  speci- 
fic competencies  were  defined,  as  well  as  examples  of  reading  and*wr1t1ng 
competencies.   The  complete  11st  of  life  competencies  1n  mathematics  and 
reading/writing  can  be  found  1n  Appendix  3  of  the  The  New' Mexico  Basic  * 
Skills  Plan  (SDE,  1977b). 

>  Content  area  specialists  and  personnel  from  local  districts  devised 
lists  of  basic  Instructional  skills  necessary  for  thr  development  of  the 
various  life  competencies,  and  constructed  -learning  sequences  for  these 
skills.   The  local  school  districts  must  match  their  -curriculum  to  these 
sequences  by  adding  areas  as  necessary  1n  order  to  ensure  that  all  of  the 
competencies  are  covered.   The  Department  of  Education  furnishes  the  local 
districts  with  curriculum  planning  guides  and  other  technical  assistance 
as  needed.   Curriculum  planning  .guides,  developed  by  the  Department  and 
specialists  from  local  districts,  were  first  made  available  1n  the  fall 
of  1977  to  assist  local  school  districts  1n  designing  the  curricula  for 
teaching  the  basic,  skills  necessary  for  achieving  life  competencies.. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


The  purpose  of  setting  standards  on  the  New  Mexico  High  School  Pro- 
ficiency Examinatipn  is  to  identify  those  students  who  have°mastered  the 
life  competencies  and  those  students  who-  need  remediation.   All  students 
in  New  Mexico  schools,  except  those  in  the  C  and  D  special  education 
levels,  must  take  the  APL  portion  of  the  proficiency  examination  in  the 
tenth  grade  and  participate  in  the  Writing  Skills  Appraisal  portion  of 
the  examination.  ,  ' 

The  State  Department  of  Education  set  a  cutoff  score  of  65*  correct 
on  the  200-item  APL  section  of  the  test,  basing  its*  decision  on  national 
APL  data  and  on  the  results  of  an  April  1977  pilot  study  of  a  sample  of 
approximately  1,500  New  Mexico  tenth-graders  from  13  high  schools.  A 
stratified  cluster  sampling  approach,  based  on  residential  community, 
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TABLE  1 


New  Mexico's  Defined  Life  Competencies  1n 
Mathematics  and  Reading/Writing*. 


Mathematics- 

v  /"' 

Application  of.  mathematics  skills  to  the  following  areas: 

1.  Time  (3  competencies) 

2.  Distance  (1  competency) 

3.  Rate,  d  «  rt  (1  competency 

4.  Interest  (2  competencies) 

5.  Discount  (2  competencies)- 

6.  Money  (3  competencies) 

7.  Budget  (4  competencies) 

8.  Cost  Analysis  (3-  competencies) 

9.  Filling  out  Forms  (2  competencies)  * :' « 
fo.  Taxes  (2  competencies) 

*    11.  Insurance  (1  competency) 

12.  Checking  account  (1  competency) 

13.  Loans  (2  competencies) 

14.  Measurement  (4  competencies) 


TOTAL:   31  competencies  , 


*  The  complete  list  of  competencies  can  be  found  in  Appendix  3  of  The  New 
Mexico  Basic  Skills  Plan  (SDE,  1977b).   According  to  the  Task  Force,  this 
list  1s  not  intended  to  represent  all  jof  the  competencies  essential  to 
becoming  a  productive  Individual,  but  father  represents  those  seen  as 
most  Important  for  coping  with^ally  life  situations.* 
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Reading/Writing 

9  % 

The  following  are  samples  from  the  list  of  52  competencies: 


1.   The  student  will  be  able. to  read  ami  comprehends  driver's 
instructional  manual. 

i 

24.    The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  the  jobs  that  best  fit  a 
'    specified -criteria  (such  as  "part-time,"  "permanent,"  "working 
hours,"  "salary  level")  when  given  a 'series  of  want  ads: 


,  39;   The  student  will  be' able  to  fill  out  a  sample  catalog  order 
form.  '  »  *  • 

52.   The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  and  list  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  licensing  and  registration  agencies  for  the 
individual's  state  given  the  appropriate  material.  „ 
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ethnic  composition,  and  geographic  distribution,  was  used  to  select  the 
'sample  for  this  pilot  study,  which- was  funded  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion.  A  field  test,  also- financed  by, the  Department,  Involving  all  New* 
Mexico  tenth-graders  was  conducted -1n  the  fall  of  1977;  76%  received  a  • 
score  of  65%  correct  or*  better. 

'      • :  ■  .  •  •  . 

The  Department  permits  local  districts— with  1npul  from  teachers, 
administrators,  parents,  and  community  business  people— to  set  their  own 
standards  of  proficiency  on  the  specific  skills  assessed  by  the  Writing 
Skills  Appraisal.   The  Department  does  require,  however,  that  students 
demonstrate  mastery,  however  the  local  districts  define,  1t,  through  the 
actual  production  of  writing.   The  locajl  districts  must  also  submit  to 
the  Department  either  their  standards' or  "their  plans  for  verifying  that 
students  have  demonstrated  mastery  on  the  requisite  number  of  tasks. 
Although  local  district  scorers  are  to  assess  writing  arid  cKeck  off  the 
skills  and  tasks  as- they  deem  appropriate,  the  Department  of  Education 
does  not  require  the  local  districts  to  report'  student  writing  skills 
until  1980'.  *  •  ■  «, 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule  s  *     .  \ 

•  ♦ 

» 

Grade  10  was  set  as  the  level  for  life  competency  testing  for, two 
reasons:    (1)  there  1s  still  school  time  after  grade  10  for  remediation, 
1f  it  is  necessary;  (2)  1t  avoids  excessive  testing  1n  the  eleventh  grade, 
since  grade  11  students  participate  in  a  statewide  standardized  testing 
program.  ' 

The  API  test  1s  to  take  place  once  a  year  1n  February,  starting  1n  » 
1979.   All  sophomores  are  to  be  tested,  except  for  C  and  D  group  special 
education  students.  4  Special  educ2t4on  students  in  these  groups  may  take 
the  APL  test  1f  they  or  their  Barents  so  wish.    Since  these  students  are 
already  in  remedial  programs,  however,  the  diagnostic  function  of  the  APL 
test  would  be  of  little  benefit  to  them.   Any  sophomore  who 'falls  to  pass 
the  APL  test *may  retake  1t  1n  succeeding  years  through  grade  12.  - 

The  Writing  Skills  Appraisal  is  administered  by  the  local  schoo.l  dis- 
tricts, and  scheduling  for  this  test  1s  at  their  discretion,  subject  to 
the  overriding  requirement  that  the  student  Writing  Appraisal  scores  must 
go  to  the  Department  of  Education  before  the  student  graduates.    Since  the 
Writing  Skills  Appraisal  consists  of. separate  tasks  which  the  student  must 
pe-form,  the  local  district  may  begin  the  verification  of  student  writing 
skills  at  any" grade  Ic^el  the  local  districts  deem  appropriate. 
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The  State  also  requires  the  locai  districts  to  test  students  on  basic 
skills  at  least  once  between  kindergarten  and  the  ninth  grade.   Plans  for 
this  checkpoint  testing  must  be  submitted  to  the  State;  otherwise,  the 
local  district  1s  free  to  select  its  own  test  and  set  Its  own  testing 
•schedule.  ^ 


Test  Instruments 


A  200-1tem  version  of  the  Adult  Performance  Level  (API)  test  was 
chosen  by  "the  State  for  one  portion  of  the  New  Mexico  High  School  Profi- 
ciency Examination.   The  API  test  was  selected  because  the  objectives* 
listed  for  this  test  closely  parallel  the  11st  of  life  competencies" 
prepared  by  the  Basic  Skills  Task  Force.  '  . 

The  API  test  was  developed  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  as* 
part  of  a  multi-year  adult  education  project  (1n  which. New  Mexico  took  v 
part)'  unded  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.   The  test  was  developed 
according  to  a  theory  of  functional  competency  that  Includes  a  taxonomy  of 
five  adult  life  skills  applied  to  five  content  areas.   These  content  areas 
are:   -community  resources,  occupational  knowledge,  consumer  economics0, 
health,  and  government  and  law.   The  five  skills  tested  are  the  Identifi- 
cation of  facts  and  terms,  reading,  writing,  computation,  and  problem 
Solving.    In  addition,  there  are  20  major  objectives  linked  to  the  content 
areas.   Unique  to  New  Mexico's  version  of  the  test  are  10  items  to  measure 
competency  in  each  of  the  gajor  objectives. 

A. version  of  the  test  developed  for  use  1n  West  Palm  Reac  FlorMa 
was  used  for  New  Mexico's  initial  pilot  testing.   After  reviews  by  a 
committee  of  teachers,  administrators,  business  people,  and  State  content 
area  specialists,  separate  200-item  custom-developed  versions  were  used  in 
the  fall  1977  field  study  and  the  February  1979  testing.    Each  year's  test 
has  150-160  new  items,  some  of  which  may  be  recycled  from  tests  adminis- 
tered in  years  past.   Although  a  75- item  version  of  thej  test  showed  a  Mgh 
correlation  with  the  200-item  test,  the  State  decided  to  use  a  200-item 
test,  with  10  items  for  each  of  20  API  objectives.    It  was  expected  that 
such  a  test  structure  would  provide  reasonbly  reliable  objective  scores  as 
well  as  total  test  scores.   The  200  items . are  contained  in  a  single  test 
booklet  and  answers  are.  recorded  on  .a.  machine-scorable  answer. sheet. 


\  > 


To  counteract  concern  that  the  APL  was  oriented  toward  students  1n  ^ 
the  mainstream  of  American  society  and  therefore  inappropriate  for  New- 
Mexico's  rural  and  diverse- population,  the  designers  of  the  New  Mexico 
forms  of  the  APL  deleted  some  unsuitable  test  items;  future  content 
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reviews  will  ensure  the  appropriateness  of  the  test  Items* to  New  Mexico 
students.   Beginning  1n  August  1979,  the  State  is  Initiating  development 

•of  multiple-choice  Items  to  be  used  1n  future  versions  of  this  portion 

♦of  the  proficiency  examination^ 

'    The  Writing  Skills  Appraisal  1s  also  based -on  the  life  competencies 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.   This  appraisal  sets  four  writ- 
ing tasks  (an  abbreviated  message,  business  letter,  description,  compare/ 
contrast  passage)  using  10  writing  skills.    It  1s  a  cumulative  paper-and- 
pendl  exercise  kept  1n  a /older  and  administered  over  a  time  period 
determined  by  the  local  scnool  district.    (The  Appraisal  was  designed  more 
as  an  Instructional  component  1n  the  program  than  as  a  traditional  test.) 
It  1s  completed  through  the  use  of  a  verification  checklist  method  chosen 
by  the  State  after  a  review  of  various  otter  methodsby  teachers,  school 
administrators,  and  the  State  Superintendent's  Basic  Skills  Task  Force. 
A  verification  checklist  appears  1n  Figure  1. 


Test  Administration 

The  APL  1s  given  statewide  once  a  yeas  under "the  supervision  of  the 
State  and  the  local  Test, Coordinators.   The  local  district  1s  responsible 
for  ordering  test  materials  from  American  College  Testing  (ACT)  and  for 
providing  personnel  to  be  trained  1n  the  one-day  test  administration  work- 
shop conducted  by  the  Evaluation,  Unit  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
The  local  school  district  must  test  all  tenth-graders  (except  C  and.D  level 
special  education  students,  unless  they  wish  to  take  the  test)  during  the 
state-specified  morning  sessions  of  2-1/2  hours  each  (preferably  not  on 
Monday  or  Friday).   This  schedule  1s  suggested  to  minimize  student  fatigue 
resulting. from  too  much  testing  1n  one  day  and  student  absenteeism  result? . 
1ng  from  sessions  spread  over  too  many  days.  'Provision  must  be  made  to  - 
test  absentees  from  the  regular  sessions  at  some  other  time  during  the 
testing  week.    I?  a  student-  is  not  able  to  take  the  complete  test,  he  or 
she  must  retake  the  test  during  the  regular  testing  period  -the  following 
year.   After  the  testing  period,  the  'local  district  must  return  all  man- 
uals, tes£  booklets,  and  answer  sheets  to  ACT,  prior  to  distribution  by 
ACT  of  that  district's  test  reports. 

The  time  and  manner  of  administration  for  the  Writ1ng  Sk1lVs.  Appraisal 
is  determined  by  the  local  district.  Suggestions  for  implementation  'or  the 
test  can  be  found  in  the  Student  Writing  Skills  Appraisal  and  Verification, 
Procedures  Manual  distributed  by  the  State  in  November  of  1978. It  is  sug- 
gested in  the  Manual  that,  since  writing  cannot  be  divorced tfrom  content, 
other  teaching  staff  1n  addition  to  those  in  the  language  arts  area  should 
be  involved  in  the  verification  process. 
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Scoring  and  Analysis  „  / 

ACT  1s  responsible  for  distributing  and  collecting test  booklets  and 
answer  sheets,  maintaining  test  security,  and  scoring  and  reporting  results 
to  local  districts.   Total  test  scores,  skills  area  scores,  content  area 
scores,  and  content  area  objective  scores  are  compiled  for  Individuals  and 
groups  by  ACT  and  sent  to  the  local  districts.  * 

Local  districts  score  the  Writing  Skills  Appraisal.  Educational 
Testing  Service  (ETS)  ran  five  workshops  for  local  personnel  on  holistic 
scoring  as  a  method  of  evaluating  written  material. 


Report1ng/D1ssem1nat1on 

r  , 

ACT  reports  results  of  the  APL  to  the  local  districts  for  Individual 
students  aTid  for  the  following  groups:   each  high  school,  each  multi-high 
school  district,  and  the  entire  state.   Scores  were  also  reported  by  group 
for  males  and  females,  for  various  racial /ethnic  groups,  and  by  predomi- 
nant language  background. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 

Consequences  tr>  students.    Failure  to  pass  the  proficiency  examina- 
tion by  the  time  of  graduation  does  not  prevent  a  student  from  graduating 
and  receiving  a  diploma,  nor  does'  passing  the  test  at  an  earlier  date 
allow  a  student  early  exit  from  high  school. 

Results  of  both  parts  of  the  proficiency  examination  are  entered  on 
the  Individual. Student  Report.   Results  of  the  proficiency  examination 
are  also  to  appear  on  student  transcripts. 

.   beginning  with  the  class  of  1981,  each  student's  diploma  will  contain 
a  statement  about  the  minimum  competency  testing  program  and  a  diploma 
endorsement  if  the  student  has  passed  the  proficiency  examination.  Only 
the  'total  test  score  1s  considered  in  assessing  the  performance  of  a  stu- 
dent.   If  a  student  passes  the  test  (performs  at  or  above  the  standard) 
he  or  she  receives  the  following  diploma  endorsement: 
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"Tfcts  is  to  certify  that  this  person  has  satisfactorily  completed 
'  the  requirements  of  a  minimum  competencies  examination  adnlnistered 
on  _ ____  by.  the  New  Mexico  State  Board  of  Education, 

•  • 

t 

Local  Board  President 

(SDE,  1977,  p.  9)  * 


A  student  who  passes  the  examination  need  not  be  further  Involved 
with  the  testing  process.   A  student  who  does  npt  pass  the  test  must  be 
offered  remedial  Instruction,  and  must  take  the  test  again  at  the  regular 
testing  time  the  f 61 lowing  year.   Results  of  the  test  will  also  appear 
on  the  student's  final,  transcript. 

.  » 

• 

Consequences  to  programs.    Providing  remedial  programs  for  students 
testing  below  the  Standard  at  any  checkpoint  1s* mandatory.    The  method 
of  remediation  is  the  responsibility  Of  the  local  district.   The  State's 
definition  of  remediation  is  "special  instruction  for  students  who  fail  to 
pass  the  basic  skills  testing  program.   This  special  instruction  must  have 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  students  those  basic  skills  1n  which  they  are 
deficient,  so  that  they  can  pass  subsequent  'testing"  (SOE,  1977b,  p.  11). 
Retention  of  student's  is  not  seen  as  an  adequate  means  of  remediation.  * 

t    t%  * 

The  Basic  Skills  Plan  was  not  Intended  to  drastically  change  local 
and  State  programs  or  to  Initiate  new  ones.    It  was  meant  to  furnish 
ongoing  evaluation  and  revision  aimed  at  Improving  student  competency 
in  basic  skills.   Another  aim  of  the  plan  1s  to  see  that  more  time  1s 
devoted  to  teaching  basic  skills.   Analysis  of 'student  performance  by 
local  districts  can  also  provide  data  for  curriculum  revision. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


In  order  to  keep  a  close  check  on  potential  discrimination  1n  its 
test,  the  State  conducts  item  analysis  (and  1*  exploring  item  scaling)  for 
ethnic  and  racial  subgroups  identified  by  student  responses  to  questions 
about  ethnic  background  and  language  spoken  at  home.   Some  ethnic  groups 
have  consistently  scored  low  on  the  various  administrations  of  the  APL, 
but  no  special  curriculum  or  test  administration  provisions  have  been  made 
for  these  groups.    Local  districts  are,  however,  responsible  for  offering 
appropriate  remediation  to  any  students  who  do  not  pass  the  test. 
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There  may  be  special  provision  1n  the  future  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped; the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped  1s  now  develop- 
.'    1ng  a  parallel  assessment  of  minimum  life  competencies  for  these  students. 


!  Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing,.  The  Superintendents  Basic.  Skills  Task 
Force  Initiated  the  Basic  Skills  Plan  and  made  recommendations  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education.   The  Evaluation  Unit  ot Jtihe  Stilt J&Jartment  a 
of  Education  did  most  of  the  research  on  testing  1n  order  to  furnish 
Information  and  technical  assistance  to  the  local  districts. 

Most  of  the  staff  for  Implementing  the  Basic  Skills  Plan  (teachers, 
test  administrators,  scorers  for  the  Writing  Skills  Appraisal,  district  * 
test  coordinators,  curriculum  specialists,  administrative  staff)  1s 
provided  by  local  districts  with  some  technical  assistance  available  , 
from  the  State. 

Committees  for  review  of  each  year's  APL  test  are  made  up  of  both 
State  and  loca^  personnel. 

Scoring  of  the  APL  1s  contracted  out  to  ACT;  there  are  no  Internal 
\resources  at  the  present  time  for  scanning  and  scoring  of  answer  sheets. 


Approximate  costs.   Local  districts  are  responsible  for  most  of  the 
staffing,  and,?  therefore,  bear  most  of  the  costs  of  the  Implementation  of 
the  Basic  Skills  Plan.    In  addition,  during  1978-79  the  local  districts 
must  pay  $2.50  per  student  directly  to  ACT  for  the  printing  and  scoring 
of  the  APL  test.   Costs  for  1979-80  are  estimated  to  be  approximately 

$3.20-$3.25  perstudent.    *  • 

i 

i 

'    Funding  sources.    In  New  Mexico,  80%  of  the  money  for  public  schools 
is  provided  by 'the  State  legislature  out  of  State  funds.    Public  school 
budgets  are  overseen  by  a  Public  Schoo-1  Finance  Division,  separate  from 
the  State  Department  of  Education.    The  State  Department  of  Education 
.funded  the  pilot  and  field  study  administrations  of  the  APL.  Future 
funding  for  the  annual  testing  wil,l  come  from  local  school  districts, 
although  the  State  Department  of  Education  will  support  test  development 
activities.  ; 
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Program  Evaluation 


The  State  will  Initiate  a  review  of  the  Basic  Skills  Plan  during  the 
1979-80  schodl  year.   Two  questions  on  the  APL  test  regarding  the  realism 
of  the  problems  presented  and  the  usefulness  of  the  knowledge  needed  for 
the  test  brought  favorable  responses  from  students. 

It  appears -that  the  proficiency  testing  at  grade  10  represents  an 
actual  decrease  1n  the  amount  of  testing  of  New  Mexico  students  since 
the  statewide  objectives-based  testing  of  students  in  grades  6,  9,  and 
12  became  a  local  option  '1n  1976. 


Future  Directions 

It  1s  expected  that  the  Basic  Skills  Plan  with  its  ongoing  evaluation 
and  revision  processes  wil.l  help  the  local  districts  to  improve  their. 'cur- 
riculum in'ba'sic  skills  and,  thus,  improve  student  competencies  1n  these 
areas.  ••• 

The  State  expects  to  continue  testing  with  a  multiple-choice  test 
based  on  the  APL  goals  and  objectives,  and  the  Writing  Skills  Appraisal. 
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New  York  State's  compete testing  program  has  two  major  emphases: 
(I)  establishing  standards  of  proficiency  1n  the  basic  skills  for  the  high 
school  diploma*  and  (2)  providing  remedial  Instruction  to  students  who  need 
special  help  1n  developing  their  basic  sk 11J s *  A  new  set  of  Regents  com- 
petency tests  1n  reading  comprehension,  writing,  and  mathematics  has  been 
developed  for  administration  1n  high  school;  these  tests  are  currently 
being  phased  1n  and  will  serve  as  both  the  core  of  New  York's  competency 
testing  program  and  as  a  partial  requirement  for  a  high  school  diploma. 
A  set  of  tests,  the  "basic  competency  tests"  1n  reading,  writing  skills, 
and  mathematics  which  were  developed  1n  the  early  1970s,  have  been  used  as 
a  partial  requirement  for  a  high, school  diploma,  but  are  scheduled  to  be 
phased  out  entirely  by  January  1981.   For  the  high  school  diploma"  require- 
ment, a  passing  score  1n  the  comprehensive  Regents  examination  1n  English 
or  1n  any  mathematics  Regents  examination  may  be  substituted  for  the 
related  Regents  competency  test;  a  satisfactory  score  on  one  of  two  stan- 
dardized college  admission  examinations  also  may  be  substituted  for  the 
Regents  competency  tests; 

The  program  provides  several  checkpoints  for  early  Identification 
of  pupils  who  appear  to- need  remediation  1n  order  to  successfully  pass 
the  Regents  competency  tests.   Pupil  Evaluation  Program  (PEP)  tests  are 
administered  .to  all  students  1n  grades  3  and  6;  these  tests  are  designed 
to  measure  reading  and  mathematics  skills  and  to  provide  diagnostic  infor- 
mation about  elementary  school  students.   Preliminary  competency  tests 
have  also  been  developed  1n  reading  comprehension  and  writing  to  be  com- 
parable to  the  Regents  competency  tests.   Students  1n  grades  8  and  9  must 
be  administered  these  tests  for  screening  purposes,  1f  they  have  not  met 
the  state-specified  performance  level  on  the  PEP  tests  1n  sixth  grade  or 
on  a  nationally  standardized  achievement  test  1n  grade  8  or  9.  Schools 
are  required  to  provide  remedial  Instruction  to  pupils  who  score  below 
State  Reference  Points  ^  the  PEP  and  Preliminary  Competency  Tests  or 
who  fall  the  Regent    rC     tency  tests. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 


Policy  history.   New  York's  educational  programs  and  policies  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  a  separate  body  elected  by 
the  State  legislature  and  responsible  in  turn  for  electing  a  Commissioner 
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to  head  the  Department  of  Education.  Aware  that  the  basic  competency  tests 
first  piloted  1n  1975-76  had  become  targets  of  criticism  on  the  bases  of 
cost,  content,  and  level  of  difficulty,  the  new  Commissioner,  as  of  July 
1977,  and  the  Education  Department  completed  the  development  of  a  revised 
program  of  competency  testing  and  submitted  this  program  to  the  Board  of 
Regents. 

The  Board  of  Regents  approved  the  proposed  revised  program  1n  the 
spring  of  1978.   At  this  time  the  Board  considered  a  variety  of  alterna- 
tive forms  of  assessment  which  Included  norm-referenced  testing,  teacher 
judgment  of  student  achievement,  and  criterion-referenced  testing,  and- ♦ 
then  selected  criterion-referenced  testing.    In  July  1978,  the  Regents 
agreed  *that  the  new  program  would  offer  separate  tests  1n  reading  compre-. 
henslon,  writing,  and  mathematics.   Tentative  performance  standards  were 
set  1n  these  three  areas,  and  a  36-page  Information  booklet  (State  Educa- 
tion Department,  1978a)  was  prepared  for  statewide  distribution  to  educa- 
tors and  the  general  public.    In  addition  to  a  discussion  of  the  new 
program's  philosophy  and  goals,  detailed  descriptions  of  the  three  tests, 
and  numerous  pages  of  examples  from  each  test,  this  publication  Included 
returnable  questionnaires.   Reactions  were  solicited  by  the  Regents  at  a 
series  of  12  Regional  Conferences.   Public  reactions  were  also  sought  via 
a  newspaper  campaign,  and  educator /teacher  reactions  were  sought  from  a 
representative  20%  sample  of  school  buildings  (State  Education  Department, 
1979b).  The  reactions  to  the  tentative  standards  were  favorable,  and 
at  Its  meeting  1n  March  1979  the  Board  of  Regents  adopted  them  as  final 
standards  of  proficiency  which  each  student  must  meet  to  earn  a  high 
school  diploma. 

Phase  of  implementation.    It  was  decided  that  students  who  passed 
either  an  appropriate  Regents  examination  or  col  lege  admission  examination 
would  not  be  required  to  also  pass  the  competency  tests  1n  reading,  writ- 
ing, and/or  mathematics.   Students  who  either  did  not  take  or  failed  such 
examinations,  however,  would  have  to  meet  the  requirements  outlined  below 
in  order  to  receive  their  diplomas.    Since  the  program  1s  in  transition, 
these  requirements  change  from  year  to  year  until  1981  and  are,  therefore,  . 
listed  for  students  graduating  during  the  period  specified. 

(1)  June  1,  1979— May  31,  1980:    Students  must  demonstrate  profi- 
ciency by  passing  the  existing  basic  competency  tests  in  reading 
and  mathematics. 

(2)  June  1,  19^0 — May  31,  1981:    Students  must  demonstrate  profi- 
ciency by  passing  the  existing  basic  competency  tests  in 
reading,  mathematics,  and  writing. 
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(3)   June  1,  1981  and  thereafter:   Students  must  demonstrate  prof1-» 
dency  by  passing  the  new  Regents  competency  tests  1n  reading 
comprehension,  wiftlng,  and  mathematics. 

Competency  tests  1n  New  York  are  administered  1n  January,  June*  and  August 
of  each  year.   The  last  administration  of  the  existing  basic  competency 
tests  will  be  1n  January  1981.   At  that  point  the, transition  from  thsse 
existing  tests  to  the  new  ftegents  competency  tests  will  be  complete. 


Goals  and  Purposes  ' 

*  General  goals.   The  basic  philosophical. position  of  New  York's  Board 
of  Regents  1s  that  "one  of  the  most  Important  responsibilities  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  1s  .  I  .  teaching  young  people  to  read  with 
comprehension,  to  write  effectively,  and  to  make  proper  use  of  mathematical 
concepts  and  operations"  (State  Education  Department,  1978b *  p.  1).  This 
philosophy  pervades  all  of  the  work  associated  with  the  development  of  the 
new  Regents  competency  testing  program  and  the  Integration  of  this  program 
with  existing  testing  and  examination  components. 

Specific  purposes.  The  specific,  goals  of  New  York's  overall  compe- 
tency testing  program  are  two-fold:    "to  assure  the  early  Identification 
of  students  who  need  special  help  in  developing  .  .  .  skills"  and  "to 
assure  that  students  have  acquired  an  adequate 'competence  1n  these  5»1Ui 
before  receiving  a  high  school  diploma"  (State  Education  Department, 
1978b,  p.  1).   The  new  preliminary  Regents  competency  tests  and  the  exist- 
ing Pupil  Evaluation  Program  tests  represent  approaches  to  the  diagnostic 
goal,  while  the  new  Regents  competency  tests  themselves  represent  the 
major  approach  to  the  goal  of  proficiency  required  for  a  high  school 
diploma. 


Competencies  ... 

Since  New  York's  existing  basic  competency  tests  are  being  phased 
out  and  since  both  the  end-of -course  Regents  examinations  and  the  two 
standardized  college  admission  examinations  represent  "alternative  routes" 
to  the  goal  of  demonstrating  proficiency,  these  Instruments  will  not  be 
considered  here.   The  discussion  which  follows  will  focus  instead  on  the 
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•new  Regents  competency  tests  1n  reading  writing,  and  mathematics.  (The 
preliminary  competency  tests  In  reading  and  writing  are  similar  to  the 
Regents  competency-  tests  1n  content,  format,  and  administration  and 
thus  do  not  require  separate  discussion.) 


Reading  Comprehension.  With  the  ass 1 stance  of  funds  from  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  New  York's  new  Regents  competency  test  1n  reading,  also  known 
as  the  Degrees  of  Reading  Power,  has  been  developed  over  an  eight-year 
period  by  an  outside  contractor  and  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Using  a  Cloze-related  technique,  the  test  makes  use  of  informa- 
tlonally  complete  nonflctlon  prose  passages.  Two  basic  competencies  are 
measured:   a  student's  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  Individual  sen- 
tences; and  a  student's  ability  to  derive  meaning  from  connected  prose 
text  Involving  many  sentences.   The  Rasch  model  1s  employed  to  equate  the 
test  from  one  year  to  the  next.   The  model  1s  also  used  to  determine  which 
cut  score  corresponds  to  the  Regents  requirement  for  .65  success  on  mate- 
rials as  difficult  as  those  used  1n  required  high  school  courses.  (See 
Table  1  for  an  overview  of  competencies  measured  by  the  Regents  competency 
test  1n  reading  as  well  as  competencies  measured  by  the  separate  tests  1n 
writing  and  mathematics.) 


Writing.   The  new  Regents  competency  test  in  writing  was  designed 
by  an  outside  contractor  and  the  staff  of  the  State  Education  Department. 
This  initial  design  was  reviewed  by  a  National  Advisory  Panel.   In  its 
present  form,  the  test  measures  "a  student's  ability  to  organize  and  pre- 
sent ideas  in  written  form  at  an  acceptable  level  of  proficiency  1n  lan- 
guage skills"  (State  Education  Department,  1978b,  p.  11). 


Mathematics.  The  new  Regents  competency  test  in  mathematics  1s  the 
most  traditional  of  the  three  new  tests.  Developed  by  the  staff  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  the  test  draws  upon  basic  topics  outlined 
in  that  Department's  syllabus  General  High  School  Mathematics  (1978a)  to 
measure  students'  proficiency  in  seven  mathematical  areas. Table  1  pro- 
vides an  overview  of  these  seven  areas  and  the  competencies  which  each 
entails. 


•  «4 
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Specific  Competencies  1n  Three  Con tint  Areas 
Required  for  High  School  Graduation^ 


-  TABLE  1 


■  4 


Reading  Comprehension 

**»  «* 

Students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  a  satisfactory  level  of  reading 
comprehension  by  selecting  words  for  insertion  Into  a  prose  passage, 
thereby  showing  their: 

(a)   understanding  of  the  meaning  within  Individual  sentences; 
(bj   ability  to  derive  meaning  from  connected  prose  text. 


Students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  a  satisfactory  level  of  language 
.  skills  by  writing: 

(a)  a  business  letter;  «. 

(b)  a  report  based  upon  data  supplied; 

(c)  a  statement  of  about  200  words  designed  to  persuade  a  specific 


Students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  a  satisfactory  level  of  mathe- 
matics skills  by  answering  questions  involving: 

(a)  integers; 

(b)  rational  numbers; 

(c)  graphing; 

(d)  geometric  figures; 

(e)  ratio,  proportion,  and  percent; 

(f)  probability  and  statistics; 

(g)  consumer  and  job-related  mathematics. 


Writing 


audience. 


Mathematics 
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Standards  and  Standard  Setting  '  . 

The  State  Education  Department  prepared  and  distributed  80,000  copies 
of  a  document  entitled  The' Regents  Competency  Testing  Program:   Setting  % 
Standards  1n  the  Basic  Skills  as  a  Requirement  for  High  xnooi  graouation 
This  36-page  document  contained  a  discussion  of  the  new  program's 
philosophy  and  goals,  detailed  descriptions  of  the  new  tests,  and  numerous 
pages  of  examples  of  each  of  the  three  tests.   It  also  described  and  gave 
Illustrations  of  the  tentatively  set  standards  1n  the  three  skill  areas. 
The  document  Included  a  questionnaire' requesting  respondents  to  "Indicate  - 
your  views  on  what  the  standards  should  be  1n  each  skill  area  for  gradua- 
tion from  high  school  1n  New  York  State  by  marking  the  appropriate  point 
on  each  of  the  three  n1ne-po1nt  scales." 

Using  this  document  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  reactions  to  the  ten- 
tative standards  were  solicited  by  the  Regents  at  12  Regional  Conferences. 
Professional,  business,  labor,  educational, 'and  other  statewide  organiza- 
tions and  associations  were  Invited  to  participate  and  offered  supportive 
professional  staff  services  1n  obtaining  reactions  from  their  memberships. 
Public  reactions  were  also  sought  through  a  specially-prepared  series  of 
newspaper  materials  which  Included  program  descriptions,  examples  of  the 
tentative  standards  and  coupons  with  the  n1ne-po1nt  scales  on  which  to 
mark  reactions.   Government  officials,  legislators  and  their  staffs,  and 
media  personnel  were  briefed  and  given  opportunities  to  contribute  reac- 
tions.   In.  addition,  reactions  were  obtained  from  the  administrators  and 
teachers  In  a  representative  20%  sample  of  school  buildings. . 

^  All  of  these  activities  were  spread  over  a  seven-month  period;  the 
tentative  standards  were  set  in  July  1978  and  the  final  standards  were 
to  be  adopted  1n  February  1979.   During  this  time,  the  competency  program 
remained  a  continuing  Item  on  the. agenda  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Regents.   These  monthly  meetings  were  open  to  the  public  and  were 
attended  by  the  news  media.    Information  obtained  from  these  activities 
was  reported  and  discussed  openly,  and  1t  gradually  became  apparent  that 
the  sentiment  for  setting  standards  was  favorable  and  that  the*:  tentative 
standards  were  acceptable  to  all  segments  of  society.   By  February  1979, 
when  the  final  standards  were  adopted,  the  major  focus  had  changed  from 
the  standards  themselves  to  providing  the  remediation  aspects  that  would 
be  required  to  assure  that  students  could  meet  them. 

Reading  Comprehension.   Having  reviewed  input  from  State  Education 
Department  staff  and  other  professionals  1n  education,  the  Regents  deter- 
mined at  their  meeting  1n  February  1979  that  a  65%  level  of  success  in 
comprehending  materials  as  difficult  as  those  used  in  required  high  school 
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courses  would  represent  a  minimum  level  of  achievement  for  satisfactory 
comRjetlon  of  the  Regents,  competency  test  in  reading  (Byrne,  1979). 


Writing.    In  the  rating  process  for  the  new  Regents  competency • test 
in  writing,  a  student's  response  for  a  particular  task  1s  compared  to  a 
set  of  exemplary  model  answers  for  that  task,  using  the  holfstlc  method 
of  scoring  (scoring  for  total  effect).   The  rater's  judgment  about  the 
general  level  of  writing  ability  Indicated  by  a  student's  response  1n 
comparison  to  that  represented  by  the  exemplary  model  answers  1s  expressed 
1n  terms  of  a  percentage  score.   Each  of  the  three  responses  written  by  a 
student  must  be  rated  by  a  different  person;  these  three  separate  scores 
are  then  averaged  to  determine. the  student's  test  score.  After  reviewing 
Input  from  the  State  Education  Department  staff,  and  other  professionals  1n 
education  at  the  February  1979  meeting,  the  Board  of  Regents  established 
that  students  must  obtain  an  average  score  of  65%  for  their  three  pieces 
•of  writing  1n  order  to  demonstrate  a  satisfactory  minimum  level  of  writ- 
ing proficiency. 

# 

Mathematics.   The  Information  .booklet  (State  Education  Department, 
978a)  contained  a  sample  set  of  questions  for  the  new  Regents  competency 
est  in  mathematics.   As  with  the  new  reading  comprehension  and  writing 
tests,  for  a  test  made  up  of  Items  similar  to  those  1n  the  sample  set,  the 
Board  of  Regents  reviewed  the  full  array  of  reactions  and  concluded  by 
setting  a  score  of  65*  as  a  minimum  standard  by  which  a  student'  could  be 
considered  to  have  achieved  a  satisfactory  level  of  proficiency  1a  mathe- 
matics. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 


All  students  1n  New  York  State  are  required  to  meet  specific  stan- 
dards of  competency  1n  order  to  receive  high  school  diplomas.   Once  the 
new  program  1s  completely  phased  In,  every  student.Mn  order  to  become 
eligible  to  receive  a  diploma,  will  have  to  pass  the  Regents  competency 
tests  1n  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  unless  he  or  she  has  passed 
the  regular  Regents  examination  in  English  or  mathematics  or  has  passed 
the  appropriate  standardized  college  admission  examination.    Beginning  1n 
the  eleventh  grade,  students  will  be  able  to  take  the  Regents  competency 
tests  1n  reading  and  writing  1n  January,  June,  and/or  August  of  each  year, 
and  to  continue  retaking  the  tests  until  they  pass  both.   Because  students 
have  to  complete  only  a  newly  designed  one-year  high  school  mathematics 
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course  before. taking  ttie  Regents  competency  test  1n  mathematics,  most  stu- 
dents will 'be  abl,e  to  take  this  test  at  the  end  of  the  ninth-grade  year. 
Palling  students  will  be  able  to  continue  taking  the.  test  each  January, 
June,  and  August  until  the  test  1s  passed*   New  forms  of  each  Regents 
competency  test  will  be  prepared  for  test  administration. 

The  new  preliminary  competency  tests  will  be  required  for  all  stu- 
dents 'scoring  below  the  median  on  a  nationally-standardized  reading  test 
administered  1n  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade,  or  below  the  median  on  the 
4 Pupil  Evaluation  Program  reading  test  administered  1n  the  sixth  grade. 
Preliminary  competency  tests  will  be  offered  1n  reading  and  writing  but  • 
not  In  mathematics. 

It  1s  expected  that  about  50%  of  New  York's  students  will  take  the 
Regents  competency  tests.   The  remaining  students  are  expected  to  meet 
,  the  required  competency  standards  by  taking  the  regular  Regents  examlna- 
ttons  or  standardised  college  admission  examinations. 


Test  Instruments 


Reading  Comprehension;   The  new  Regents  competency  test  1n  reading 
consists* of  12-15  informational ly  complete  prfcse  passages*,  each  about  300 
words  in  length  and. each  with  seven  words  'deleted  from  the  text.  Students 
are  given  five  alternative  words  for  each  deletion  or'  blank  and  must  deter1 
mine  which  of  the  fivejs  most  appropriate.   Thus  the  test  allows  the  stu- 
dent to  select  a  total  of  84-105  appropr1ate<words.   The  standard  set  by 
the  Regents  requires  that  students  must  be  able  to  comprehend  at  a  6535 
mastery  level  reading  material  that  is  at  least  as  difficult  as  the  text 
books  they  use. 

*  V 

Writing.   As  shown  in  Table  1,  the  new  Regents  competency  test  in 
writing  requires  a  student  to  generate  three  separate  writing  samples; 
The  first  exercise  calls  for  a  business  letter  registering  a  complaint  and 
requesting  corrective  action  (e.g.,  t?he  student  responds  to  a  hypothetical 
situation  in  which  a  camera  ordered  by  mail  has  not  arrived).   The  second' 
exercise  calls  for  z  report  based  upon  data  supplied  (e.g.,  the  student  • 
writes  an  account  of  a  sporting  event  utilizing  facts  supplied  about  the 
event).   The  third  writing  exercise  calls  for  a  statement  of  about  200 
words  designed  to  persuade  a  specific  auqience  (e.g.,  the  student  writes 
to  the  Board  of  Education  to  recommend  that  a  particular  subject  be  added 
to  the  curriculum).   A  list  of  25  separate  topics  for  each  of^these  three 
types  of  exercises  has  been  prepared  by  the  State  Education  Department 
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staff  with  the  help  of  a"  special  steering  committee  of  teachers.  This 
11st  of  topics  will  be  distributed  to  schools  early  1n  the  fall  of  1979. 
The  test  questions  will  be  based  on  this  ltet  of  topics. 

Mathematics,  the  Regents,  competency  .test  1n  mathematics  requires 
students  to  answer  60  questions  covering  the  seven  core  areas  outlined  1n 
Table  1.  Approximately  one-third  of  these  questions  are  of  the  open-ended 
variety  for  which  the  student  must  supply  the  correct  answer.   The  remain- 
ing questions  are  1n  a  multiple-choice  format  requiring  students  to  select 
the  correct,  answer  from  four  alternatives. 


Test  Administration 


The  State  Department  of  Education  will  follow  the  procedures  for  test 
administration  that  are  described  1n  the  Regents  Examination  Manual  (1976) 
♦As  it  does,  .for  the>egular  Regents  examinations,  the  Education  Department 
will  distribute  the  new  Regents  competency  tests  in  locked  metal  boxes 
shortly  before  each  testing  date*  Teachers  will  be  responsible  for  •admin- 
istering the  test  under' the  "supervision  of  the  building  principals.  Stu- 
dents will  be  allowed  as  much  time  as  they  need.4:o  complete  each  of  the  . 
tests.    It  is  expected;  however,  that  most  students  will  not  require  addi- 
tional time  beyond  the  usual  -thVee^hour  period  allowed  for  a  regular 
Regents  examination. 


Scoring  and  Analysis"  a  .  . 

»  .  •  \ 

Test,  scoring  and  analysis  will  be.  carried, out  by  local  school  dis 
tricts  with  a  sample  'of  the  reading  and  mathematics  papers  (approximately 
5%)  being  sent  to  the  State  Education  D^artment  for  verification.  - 

Answer  sheets -that  may  be  either  mach1ne-sc    jd  or  hand-scored  will 
be  provided  for  the  reading  and  mathematics  tests  by  /the  -State  Education 
Department.   Schools  with  the -appropriate  faciliti  es  can  machine-score 
these  tests;  in  schools  without  these  facilities,  tfle  answer  sheets  can 
be  scored  manually,  using  scoring  templates. 

As  notedj  the  writing  test  will  be  scored  holisticatfy,  using  a  set 
of  exemplary  model  answers  for  each  Of  the  test's  three- exercises.  These 
exemplary  model  answers,  which  will  Joe  .provided  by  the  State  Education 
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Department,  will  be  ones  considered  to  be  worthy  of  a  100%  score.  State 
Education  Department  staff  have  conducted  approximately  30  workshops  at 
regional  centers  around  the  State  to  train  teachers  1n  the  holistic  scor- 
ing method  to  be  used  for  the  Regents  competency  test  1n  writing.  Schools 
will  be  required  to  send  all  writing  answer  papers  with  scores  of  60%  and 
above  to  .the  Department,  where  the  local  school  ratings  wfll  be  reviewed- 
by  "a1  group  of  rating  specialists  to  be  recruited  and  trained  by  the  State 
Education  Department.   In  the  event  that  State  and  local  raters  disagree, 
the  Department  will  be  the  final  authority. 


Reporting/Dissemination 

« 

The  Board  of  Regents  has  set  no  special  requirements  concerning 
public  dissemination  of  information  related  to  the  new  Regents  competency 
tests.    Such  Information  1s  available  to  the  public,  however,  and  may  be 
obtained  by  interested  citizens  and/or  media  representatives.  Information 
on  scores  and  on  individual  remedial  plans  must  be  sent  by  the  local  dis- 
tricts to  parents  whose  children  fail  one  or  more  of  the  tests.   The  data 
from  all  the  tests  a  student  takes  become  part  of  his  or  her  permanent 
record.   Schools  are  required  to  maintain  up-to-date  listings  of  students 
with  scores  below  acceptable  levels. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 

Consequences  to  students^Students  cannot  receive  local  high  school 
diplonfas  1n  New  York  unless  they  pass  the  appropriate  Regents  competency 
tests  or  specific  alternatives.    Certificates  may  be  issued  only  to  men- 
' tally  retarded  students  as  stipulated  in  the  State  regulations.   The  Board 
of  Regents  does  offer  an  external  high  school  equivalency  diploma  to  adults 
who  demonstrate  competencies  through  activities  outside  of  normal  educa- 
tional programs.    It  also  offers  a  Regents  high  school  equivalency  diploma 
based  upon  passing  the  General  Educational  Development  (6ED)  test.  The 
State  is  checking,  however,  to  ensure  that  neither  of  these  alternative 
diplomas  becomes  a  strategy  for  obtaining  a  high  school  diploma  without 
meeting  competency  requirements. 

Consequences  to  programs.   The  new  Regents  competency  tests  have 
several  consequences  to  the  programs  for  pupils  with  marginal  and  below- 
standard  proficiency  in  basic  skills.    The  per  capita  allocation  made  to 
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local  school  districts  based  1n  part  upon  the  number  of  third-  and  sixth- 
grade  students7  scoring  below  the  statewide  reference  points  on  the  reading 
and  mathematics  tests  of  the  Pupil  Evaluation  Program  will  continue.  The 
.Degrees  of  Reading  Power  test,  however,  1s  being  substituted  at  the 
sixth-grade  level  for  the  present  norm-referenced  test  so  that  the  Instruc- 
tional advantages  from  this  type  of  test  can  be  realized.   A  new  writing 
test  1s  being  developed  and  will  be  Incorporated  Into  the  program  as  a  new  . 
checkpoint  as  soon  as  1t  1s  ready.  . 

As  a  result  of  the  new  preliminary  competency  tests,  new  types  of 
remedial  programs  are  mandated  for  low-scoring  students.   Both  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  schools  are  engaged  1n  reallocating  resources  so  as  to  design  t 
these  programs  and  provide  the  services  that  are  needed  to  make  remedial 
Instruction  effective.   Completion  of  a  one-year  high  school  mathematics 
course  has  been  added  to  the  requirements  for  the  high  school  diploma. 
The  newly  prepared  syllabus  for  this  course  1s  the  basis  of  the  standards 
1n  the  new  Regents  mathematics  competency  test. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 

The  State  Education  Department  has  outlined  a  number  of  alternative 
testing  techniques  for  pupils  with  handicapping  conditions  and  Umlted- 
Engllsh-speaklng  pupils  (State  Education  Department,  1979b).   These  alter- 
native techniques  Include:   extending  test  time  limits;  administering  tests 
1n  special  locations;  reading  tests  aloud;  recording  answers  1n  alternative 
manners;  allowing  use  of  a  calculator  or  abacus;  omitting  questions  and 
prorating  credit;  and  providing  tests, printed  1n  Braille  or  large  type. 

Handicapped  students  meeting  the  requirements  for  alternative  testing 
techniques  may  be:    emotionally  disturbed;  individuals  with  specific 
learning  disabilities;  individuals  with  specific  health,  speech,  or  lan-\ 
guage  impairments;  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing;  orthopedically  Impaired;  or 
visually  Impaired. 

4 

Limited  English-speaking  students  may  meet  competency  requirements 
through  alternative  testing  techniques  if  at  some  point  after  the  eighth 
grade  they  entered  schools  1n  which  the  predominant  language  of  Instruc- 
tion was  English. 
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Program  Resources  and  Costs 

General  program  staffing.   The  testing  program  1s  a  responsibility 
of  the  director  of  the  Division  of  Educational  Testing  within  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  The  Director  1s  responsible  for  coordination  of 
all  activities  1n  test  development,  administration,  and  reporting.  The 
program  1s  supported  by  a  staff  of  two  full-time  testing  professionals 
and  the  part-time  services  of  Department  subject  specialists,  aided  by 
selected  teacher  consultants.   Responsibility  for  remediation ,1s  located 
1n  the  Instructional  and  curriculum  offices  within  the  Education  Depart-, 
ment.  .      ' w  •  • 

Approximate  costs.   Approximately  $500,000  a  year  1s  being  spent  by 
the  State  Education  Department  on  test  development,  personnel,  printing, 
and  other  expenses  for  the  new  Regents  competency  test  program.  Except 
for  Inflation,  this  figure  1s  expected  to  remain  relatively  constant. 
Initial  scoring  costs  are  assumed  by  local  school  districts. 

,  < 

Funding  sources.   Outside  funding  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  or1g1- 
nally  provided  over  $1,000,000  for  the- development  and  validation  of  the 
Degrees  of  Readl ng ,  Power  test  which  Is  being  used  for  the  new  Regents  . 
competency  test  1n'read1ng.   These  monies  aside,  all  funds  for  the  Regents 
competency  testing  program  are  allocated  to  the  State  Education  Department 
by  the  New  York  State  Legislature. 


Program  Evaluation 

Although  no  overall  evaluation  of  the  new  Regents  competency  testing 
program  has  yet  been  carried  out,  tests  are  -subject  to  ongoing  review.  The 
validity  and  reliability  of  the  tests  are  continuously  evaluated.  Special 
efforts  are  made  to  ensure  that  the  tests  are  not  biased.     Periodic  eval- 
uation of  the  management  of  the  program  is  carried  out  in  order  to  Improve 
program  operating  procedures.    Once  the  program  has  been  fully  Implemented, 
it  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  Its  long-range  effect  on  achievement  test 
scores  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics. 
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Future  Directions 


Once  the  current  basic  competency  tests  have  been  completely  replaced 
by  the  new  Regents. competency  tests  1n  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics 
(and  by  their  preliminary  counterparts  1n  reading  and  writing),  New  York's 
Education  Department  plans  no  major  program  changes  1n  the  near  future, 
inphasls  will  be  placed  upon  Improving  Instructional  programs  and  stream- 
ing the  allocation  of  resources  so  as  to  Improve  pupil  performance  at 
all  grade  levels. 
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In  reaction  to  a  perception  of  low  achievement  among  many  North 
Carolina  students,  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly,  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Governor,  passed  two  laws  which  established  the  Annual  Testing 
Program  and  the  Competency  Testing  Program  1n  North  Carolina.   The  Annual 
Testing  Program,  designed  to  ensure  that  students  will  receive  maximum 
benefit  from  their  educational  experience  and  that  the  educational  process 
will  be  effectively  monitored,  called  for  a  statewide  annual  assessment  1n 
grades  1,  2,  3,  6,  and  9  beginning  1n  April  of  1978.   The  Competency  Test- 
ing Program  was  designed  to  make  sure  that  high  school  graduates  possess 
minimum  skill  levels  thought  necessary  to  function  successfully  as  citi- 
zens.  The  Competency  Testing  Program  began  testing  eleventh-graders 
annually  1n  reading  and  1n  mathematics  1n  November  1978.   The  legislation 
also  required  that  the  Governor  appoint  Commissions  to  select  the  tests  1n 
both  programs  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Nprth  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Education. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 


Policy  history.    In  1977,  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
enacted  two  statutes  on  testing:    (1)  General  Statute  115-320  (Article  39A) 
[H.B.  204],  legislating  the  High  School  Competency  Testing  Program;  and 
(2)  General  Statute  115-320  (Article  39B)  [H.B.  205],  -legislating  the 
Annual  Testing  Program.    Prior  to  the  passage  of  these  statutes,  statewide 
assessment  of  student  school  achievement  had  been  a  regular  activity  1n 
the  State.    Testing  of  competencies  for  graduation  became  of  Interest  to 
legislators  who  were  concerned  with  providing  for  general  student  account- 
ability.  The  present  governor  also  campaigned  for  minimum  competency 
testing. 

The  purposes  of  the  High  School  Graduation  and  Competency  Program 
were  threefold:    (1)  to  make  sure  that  all  high  school  graduates  acquire 
the  minimum  skills  and  the  knowledge  needed  to  function  in  society;  (2) 
to  furnish  a  method  for  identifying  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the 
education  process;  and  (3)  to  provide  additional  means  for  making  the 
educational  system  accountable  to  the  public  for  results.    The  State  Board 
of  Education  was  assigned  the  task  of  final  test  selection,  the  develop- 
ment of  graduation  standards,  and  implementation.   All  eleventh-grade 
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students  1n  public  schools  are  to  be  tested  annually.   The  bill  stipulates 
that  falling  students  are  to  be  given  remediation  and  retested  only  In 
those  areas  in  which  they  failed*   The  statutes  also  made  provisions  for 
nonpublic  schools,  stating  that  the  State  Board  Of  Education  may  require 
the  Implementation  of  the  testing  program  1n  these  schools. 

The  Annual  Testing  Program,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  assessment 
of  basic  skills  achievement  In  grades  1,  .2,  3v6,  and  9. 

TKe  position  of  nonpublic  schools  with  regard  to  the  testing  programs 
presents. a  problem  because  of  the  resistance  to  the  competency  tests  on  the 
part, of  private  church  schools.    In  May  1979,  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  passed  two  laws  addressing  the  Issue  of  competency  testing  1n 
nonpublic  schools.   Article  32B  of  Chapter  115  of  the  General  Statutes 
(Senate  Bill  526)  deals  generally  with  nonpublic  schools  while  Article  32A 
of  "Chapter  115  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  (Senate  Bill  383) 
deals  specifically  with  private  church  schools  and  other  religious  schools. 

Article  32B  requires  the, nonpublic  schools  to  administer  at  least 
once  each  school  year  a  nationally  standardized  test  to  all  students  In 
grades  1,  2,  3,  6,  and  9.   The  test  must  measure  achievement  1n  the  areas 
of  English  grammar,  reading,  spelling,  and  mathematics.    In  addition,  each 
nonpublic  school  must  administer  at  least  once  each  school  year  a  nation^ 
ally  standardized  test  to  all  students  enrolled  in  grade  11.  Nonpublic 
schools  are  responsible  for  establishing  minimum  standards  and  must  make 
available  the  results  of  these  tests  to  the  designated  official  respon- 
sible for  the  nonpublic  schools.    If  they  choose  to,  nonpublic  schools  may 
voluntarily  participate  1n  the  State  program. 

Article  32A,  dealing  specifically  with  private,  church,  and  other 
religious  schools,  requires,  with  one  exception,  the  same  testing  proce- 
dures for  these  schools  as  Article  32B  for  nonpublic  schools.   The  nation- 
ally standardized  test  selected  for  eleventh-grade  students  must  test  for 
competency  in  verbal  and  quantitative  areas. 

m 

Since  Article  39A  deals  specifically  with  minimum  competency  testing 
in  North  Carolina's  public  schools,  its  provisions  will  be  described  and 
emphasized  throughout.    The  other  bills  will  be  discussed  further  only  as 
they  relate  to  the  High  School  Graduation  and  Competency  Program. 


Phase  of  implementation.    In  the  spring  semester  of  1978,  the  high 
school  competency  test  was  administered  to  public  school  eleventh-graders 
on  a  trial  basis.    In  accordance  with  Article  39A  of  Chapter  115  of  the 
General  Statutes,  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  "minimum  levels 
of  performance"  for  graduating  high  school  seniors.    The  annual  testing  of 
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alV  eleventh-grade  students  for  competency  for  graduation  began  1n  the  fall 
of  1978  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  two  Senate  bills  addressing  the  testing  requirements  for  nonpublic 
schools  and  Christian  church  schools  went  Into  effect  immediately  upon 
ratification  1n  May  1979. 

Associated  litigation.   North  Carolina's  General  Assembly  and  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  have  faced  several  legal  challenges. with  respect 
to  their  graduation  competency  requirement. 

In  November  1978,  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Council,  on 
behalf  of  a  tenth-grade  black  student  who  had  failed  the  tenth  grade,  but  * 
who  had  not  actually  taken  the  graduation  competency  test,  argued  that  the 
test  violated  equal  protection  laws.   The  case  (Green  v.  Hunt,  et  al.)  was 
dismissed  1n  April  1979. 

In  December  1978,  North  Carolina  was  preparing  to  sue  Christian 
schools  for  noncompliance  with  the  testing  programs  outlined  by  the 
General  Assembly  1n  Articles  39A  and  39B  of  Chapter  115  of  the  General 
Statutes.   However,  the  nonpublic  schools  filed  agalnit  the  State,  arguing 
that  their  First  Amendment  right  to  privacy  had  been  violated.  North 
Carolina  then  filed  a  counterclaim  through  the  Attorney  General's  Office 
ordering  compliance.   The  litigation  is  moot  due  to  passage  of  Senate 
Bills  383  and  526,  Articles  32A.and  32B  of  Chapter  115  of  the  General 
Statutes. 

The  possibility  exists  that  future  legal  action  may  be  taken  against 
the  State.    Lawyers  1n  the  Attorney  General's  Office,  as  well  as  the 
Department,  believe  that  extensive  measures  have  been  taken  to  assure  the 
legality  of  the  statutes.    The  availability  and  success  of  remedial  pro- 
grams for  those  who  fall  will  strengthen  the  legitimacy  of  the  Competency 
Testing  Program. 


Goals  and  Purposes 


The  purposes  of  the  testing  programs  are  to:    (a)  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  the  educational  process,  (b)  ensure  that  each  pupil 
receives  the  maximum  educational  benefits  from  the  educational  process, 
(c)  identify  and  correct  student  needs  1n  the  basic  skills,  (d)  assure 
that  all  high  school  graduates  possess  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to 
function  1n  an  adult  society,  and  (e)  make  the  educational  system  more 
accountable  to  the  public. 
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Competencies 


In  accordance  with  Articles  39A  and  39B  of  Chapter* 115  of  the  General 
Statutes,  the  Governor  appointed  a  Competency  Test  Commission  and  an  Annual 
Testing  Commission  1n  19/7.   The  Competency  Test  Commission  1s  composed  of 
15  members  who  hold  office  for  four  years.   According  to  Article  39A,  five 
members  of  the  Competency  Test  Commission  must  be  high  school  teachers  or 
principals,  five  must  be  citizens  who  are  Interested  1n  education,  two  must 
be  professional  educators  from  the  faculties  of  Institutions  of  higher 
education  1n  the  State,  two  must  be  persons  competent  In  psychological 
measurement,  and  one  must  be  a  local  school  superintendent.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  or  his  designee,  also  serves  as  an  ex 
officio  nonvoting  member  of  the  commission.   The  Competency  Test  Commis- 
sion recommends  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  both  the  competency  areas 
and  the  corresponding  tests  for  use  1n  thef examl nat 1  on  of  eleventh-graders. 
The  Competency  Test  Commission  has  determined,  at  least  Initially,  that 
"functional "  reading  and  mathematics  are  the  most  Important  skill  areas. 
By  "functional"  is  meant  the  ability  to  apply  reading  and  mathematical 
skills  to  practical  life  situations;  because  of  the  short  Implementation 
timeline,  the  Commission  limited  Its  choice  to  reading  and  math  1n  the 
belief  that  the  skills  1n  these  areas  are  the  most  critical  to  survival  1n 
society. 

After  consulting  with  content  specialists  and  secondary  school 
teachers  1n  the  State,  the  Competency  Test  Commission  developed  a  11st  of 
specific  test  objectives  1n  reading  and  mathematics  that  reflected  minimum 
curriculum  content  in  the  North  Carolina  schools;   The  list  was  developed 
by  collating  lists  of  objectives  obtained  from  schools  throughout  the 
State.   Once  a  final  set  of  objectives  had  been  developed,  it  was  dissemi- 
nated to  reading  and  math  content  specialists  and  secondary  school  teachers 
for  ranking  in  order  of  importance.    It  was  on  the  basis  of  these  rankings 
that  the  Commission  made  its  final  recommendations.    Table  1  lists  the  10* 
reading  objectives  and  the  11  mathematics  objectives  recommended  to  and 
adopted"  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  June  1978. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 

To  determine  competency  test  standards,  the  Competency  Test  Commis- 
sion conducted  several  studies,  including  a  review  of  competency  test 
standards  from  several  other  States;  a  comparison  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  of  two  groups  of  students— judged  to  be  either  minimally 
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TABLE  1 


North  Carolina  Competency  Objectives 
for  Reading  and  Mathematics 


Reading 


X.   The  student  will  demonstrate  word  knowledge  and  use  contextual  » 
clues  and  abbreviations  to  determine  word  meaning. 

2.  The  student  will  read  and  follow  written  directions  accurately. 

3.  The  student  will  read  and  select  the  main  idea  and  related  details 

The  student  will  read  and  classify  information. 

he  student  will  read  and  draw  inferences  from  various  reading 
materia  If. 

\  *         <  * 

\ 

6.  The  student  will  read  and  draw  conclusions. 

7.  The  student  will  compare  and  contrast  various  materials. 

8.  The  student  will  read  and  organize  information  using  various 
types  of  materials. 

9.  The  student  will  locate  and  apply  information. 

10.   The  student  will  interpret  maps,  charts,  and  pictures. 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Mathematics         .  * 

1.  The  student  will  be  able  to  compute  using  whole  numbers. 

*  i  *  ♦ 

9  " 

4 

2.  The  student  will  be  able  to  compute  using  fractions. 

3.  The  student  will  be  aj)le  tp  compute  us1n§  decimals. 

4.  The  student  will  be  able  to  compute-itstng  percent*. 

V* 

I  *  * 

5.  •  The  student  will  be  able  to  solve  problems  Involving  money  matters. 

4 
•  * 

6.  The  student  will  be  able  to  solve  problems  Involving  measurement.  « 

♦i 

7.  The  student  will  be  able  to  Use  geometric  Ideas  in  sohMng  everyday 
problems. 

8.  The  student  will  be  able  to  read,  interpret  and  use  maps,  graphs, 
r      charts,  and  tables. 

♦  •  • 

« 

9.  The  student  will  be  able  to  use  and  apply  knowledge  of  probability 
and  statistics  to  everyday  situations. 

10.  The  student  will  be  able  to  estimate  answers  to  problems. 

11.  The  student  will  be  able  to  solve  problems  Involving  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  whole  numbers, 
fractions,  decimals,  and  percent. 
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.competent  or' Incompetent— selected  at  random  from  1'20  schools  across  the 
State  of  North  Carolina;  an  assessment  of  the  tests  by  teachers  who  were 
specialists  1n  reading  and  mathematics;  and  a  statistical  study  of  the 
spring  trial  distributions.   Taking  all  these  studies  Into  consideration, 
the  Competency  Test  Commission  used  Its  professional  judgment  1n  estab- 
lishing competency  standards  which  best  met  the  consensus  of  the  data  from 
all  relevant  studies.   The  Competency  Test  Commission  recommended  a.nd  the 
Board  accepted  competency  standards  of  72%  In'  reading  and  64%  1n  mathema- 
tics.  Further  work  will  be  done  to  revalidate  the  standards  at  a  later 
time.  •    '  - 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

«  •  •  •  . 

As  mandated  by  the  legislature,  the  competency  testing  program  applies 
to  eleventh-graders  Only,  while  the  annual  testing  program  applies  to  stu- 
dents 1n  grades  1,  2,  3,  6,  and  9.   All  students  1n  the  grades  tested  must 
participate.  '  ; 

The  competency  testing,  designed  to  certify  skill  levels  for  graduat- 
ing seniors,  takes  place  1n  grade  11  so  that  students  who  fail  the  tests 
can-be  helped  to  improve- their  skills  1n  a  remediation  program.  Testing 
1s  conducted  during  the  fall  of  each  ye^r  1n  order  to  provide  remediation 
1n  the  same  year  for  students  1n  need  of  additional  instruction.  The 
annual  testing  program  1s  aimed  at  students  just  beginning  their  school 
experience  so  that  skill  deficiencies  can  be  detected  early. 


Test  Instruments 

The  legislation  delegates  to  the  Competency  Test  Commission  the 
responsibility  for  selecting  appropriate  competency  test  instruments.  The 
Commission  followed  a  two-step  approach.    First,  the  Competency  Test  Com- 
mission reviewed  all  commercial  tests  in  the  areas  of  reading  and  mathema- 
tics to  determine  which  tests  best  satisfied  the  purpose  of  the  testing 
program  and  manifested  the  le*st  cultural  bias.    The  Competency  Test  Com- 
mission chose  the  Senior  High  Assessment  of  Reading  Performance  (SHARP) 
and  the  Test  of  Proficiency  in  Computation  Skills  (TOPICS).    Secondly,  a 
subcommittee  composed  of  two  Competency  Testing  Commission  members  and  six 
representatives  of  minority  groups  searched  for  indications  of  bias  by 
applying  intuitive  analysis  and  statistical  methods  to  the  results  of  the 
initial  field  tests  of  the  SHARP  and  TOPICS  tests;  unusual  response 
patterns  were  viewed  as  indicating  the  presence  of  some  kind  of  bias.  The 
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subcommittee  modified  some  Items  to  eliminate  potential  sex  bias.  The 
publisher  of  these  tests  agreed  to  make  the  changes  1n  the  tests' provided  • 
to  North  Carolina. 

The  number  of  Items  per  objective  on  each  test  varies  accordlngto 
the  objective,  but  both  tests  have  a  total  of  120  Hems  each.  Twojjest 
forms  are  now  being  produced  to  be  used  concurrently  with  the  present 
forms  so  that  an  equating  study  can  be  accomplished  1n*the  fall  of  1979. 
After  next  fall,  the  new  forms,  which  have  approximately  the  same  number 
of  Items  per  objective,  will  be  rotated  with  the  first  ..version. 

#  * 

*  * 

■* 

Test  Administration  • 


-The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  decided  to  produce  Its 
own  test  administration  manuals  rather  than  use  the  manuals  published  by 
the  publishers  of  the  competency  test  Instruments.   The  State  Board  of 
Education  requires  local  school- districts  to  administer  th$  North  Carolina 
competency  tests  and  to  select  Its  own  test  administrators  and. proctors. 
A  test  administrator  and  at  least  one  proctor  are  required  for- a  group  of 
students  "of  typical  class  size."   However;  large  group  testing  is  per- 
mitted 1n  appropriate  circumstances.   The  responsibilities  of  the  test 
administrator  and  the  proctor,  and  _the  test  administration  rules  and 
procedures  are  set  out  1nthe  manual  .".In  general  local  districts  are  % 
responsible  for  maintaining  test  security  and  handling  any  Irregularities 
that  occur  1n  test  administration.  .  .  .  •  • 


Scoring  and  Analysis 

Scoring  has  been  done  by  test  publishers  or  scoring  contractors,  but 
the  score  report  forms  were  designed  by  the  State  Department  of.  Public 
Instruction.    For  each  student,  the  following  scores  are  computed:  total, 
number  of  items  answered  correctly  1n  reading  and  in  math;  number  of 
correct  responses  on  each  set  of  items  of  a  certain  type  within  an  objec- 
tive; and  percent  correct/on  each  objective.   The  total  number  of  Items  on 
each  test  and  of  each  type  within  an  objective,  as  well  as  the  passing 
score  on  each  test,  are  also  reported  on  the  score  report  form  for  indi- 
vidual students. 


♦ 
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Individual  student  scores  are^reported  on  the  score  reports  described 
above  to  respective  schools  and.-parents  and  become  part  of  the  student's 
cumulative  record.   Local  school  districts  also  receive  a  roster  of  student 
scores  by  grade.   Statistical  summaries  of  passing  rates  "are  produced  by 
school/unit  (e.g.,  public,  nonpublic,  extended  day,  etc.),  by  sex  and 
ethnic  group  (American  Indian,  black  male,  black  female,  white  male,  white 
female),  by  amount  of  parent ^education,  by  handicapping  condition  (none, 
educable  mentally  retarded,  multiple  handicaps,  hearing  Impaired,  visually 
Impaired,  learning  disabled,  other),  and  by  remedial  program  (reduced  class 
size,  basic  skills  lab,  'CETA-SES  lab,  tutorial,  other).   Reports  of  test 
results  are  produced  by' the  State  -  Department  of  Publ  ic  Instruction.  The 
results  of  these  statistical  studies  are  released  to  the  public  1n  a*  press 
conference  scheduled  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
'Public  Information  Unit  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  also 
sends  out  news  releases  and  reports  to  the  news  media  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  reports. 

Besides  reporting  test  results,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
also  prepares  materials  for  students  and  'parents  about  the  competency  test- 
ing program.   These  include  information  about  what  the  program  involves, 
why  it  exists,  who  must  take  the  tests,  what  general  skills  the"  tests  will 
measure,  and  how  to  take  the  tests. 
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Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.    In  order  to  graduate  from  a  North  Carolina 
public  high  school,  a  student  must  pass  both  the  reading  and  mathematics 
competency  tests  and  meet  other  course  requirements  set  forth  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  and  local  school  boards.   A  student  who 
fails  one  or  both  of  the  competency  tests  may  receive  a  certificate  of 
performance  if  all  other  work  requisite  for  graduation  has  been  completed. 

Through  the  North  Carolina  State  Community  College  System,  a  student 
may  receive  a  high  school  equivalency  certificate  or  a  diploma  through  the 
adult  high  school  program.    A  student  is  not  required  to  pass  the  High 
school  competency  tests  in  order  to  receive  an  equivalency  certificate, 
but  must  pass  these  tests  in  order  to  receive  a  diploma. 

The  legislation  requires  that  students  who  fail  the  tests .receive 
remediation.    The  State  Board  has  assigned  the  task  of  providing  remedial 
instruction  to  the  local  school  districts. 
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Consequences  to  programs.   The  only  program  change  mandated  by  the 
legislation  has  been  the  requirement  for  remedial  Instruction.  However, 
other  changes  have  occurred.   According  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  teachers  have  become  more  alert  1n  their  efforts  to  locate 
student  weaknesses.   The  result  has  been  an  earlier-than-normal  Identifi- 
cation of  student  learning  needs  and  correspondingly  earller-than-normal 
remedial  Instruction  courses. 

While  all  eleventh-graders  are  expected  to  take  the  competency  tests, 
there  are  provisions  for  Individual  students  (e.g.,  severely  handicapped 
students)  to  request  exemption  from  testing.   The  request,  1n  the  form 
of  a  written  application  for  exclusion,  1s  to  be  submitted  by  the  rtudent 
and,  1f  the  student  1s  under  18  years  of  age,  the  student's  parents  to 
a  local  school-based  committee.    In  the  application,  the  student  and  the 
student's  parents  acknowledge  that  they  are  cognizant  of  the  consequences 
of  exclusion  from  testing,  I.e.,  that  the  student  will  not  receive  a 
regular  diploma  without  taking  and  passing  the  competency  tests.  The 
student  may,  at  any  time,  decide  to  take  the  competency  tests,  whereupon 
after  passing  the  tests,  he  or  she  again  becomes  eligible  for  a  regular 
diploma. 

* 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  also  developed  special 
editions  of  the  competency  tests  for  some  students.   Large-print,  Braille, 
and  taped  editions  are  available  to  students  who  are  blind,  visually 
impaired,  or  learning  disabled.   Handicapped  or  special  education  students 
requiring  special  administration  are  handled. on  a  case-by-case  basis  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  conjunction  with  the  local  school 
districts. 
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Program  Resources  and  Costs 

General  program  staffing.   The  legislation  initiating  the  competency 
tests  established  the  responsibilities  for  the  Competency  Test  Commission, 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
local  school  districts.   Accordingly,  the  Competency  Test  Commission 
recommends  policies  and  procedures  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  which 
makes  the  final  determination  on  these  matters.    The  policies  are  imple- 
mented by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  with  the  cooperation  of 
local  school  districts. 

Within  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Assistant  State 
Superintendent  for  Research  and  Development  and  the  Division  of  Research, 
composed  pf  a  director  and  21  staff  members,  are  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration' of  the  competency  testing  program  at  the  State  level.    At  the 
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local  level,  local  school  districts  appoint  a  test  coordinator  who  attends 
workshops  given  by  State  personnel  on  test  administration  and  Interpreta- 
tion of  results. 

Approximate  costs  and  funding  sources*   All  of  the  funding  for  the 
State  testing  programs  in  North  Carolina  is  appropriated  from  the  State 
budget.   This  funding  1s  for  test  development,  administration,  scoring  and 
analysis,  Interpretation  of  test  results,  and  remediation.  Remediation 
monies  are  allocated  1n  accordance  with  a  weighted  formula  which  allocates 
more  funds  to  schools  with  students  who  have  failed  by  a  large  margin, 
and  therefore  need  more  extensive  remediation.  • 

In  1978,  the  governor  requested  $8,700,000  for  remediation  alone, 
but  the  legislature  appropriated  only  $4,450,000.    However,  the  governor 
was  able  to  redirect  $3,300,000' to  remediation.   The  remediation  of  high 
school  juniors  was  set  as  the  first  priority  for  the  use  of  this  money. 
The  second  priority  was  the  remediation  of  tenth-graders  1n  order  to, 
prepare  them  for  the  competency  test. 

In  the  proposed  biennial  budget  for  1980-82,  $9,700,000  for  the  test- 
ing program  was  requested  for  the  first  year  and  $4,700,000  for  the  second 
year,  1n  addition  to  the  $7,750,000  annual  appropriation.   The  General 
Assembly  reduced  these  requests  by  $3,000,000  the  first  year  andN  $1,000,000 
the  second  year.   The  General  Assembly  was  expected  to  pass  the  adjusted 
requests  1n  addition  to  the  $7,750,000  annual  appropriation.  ... 

The  Initial  request  had  allowed  the  monies  to  be  used  for  grades  7-12. 
However  with  the  adjustments  made  by  the  General  Assembly,  the  Director  of 
Remediation,  who  provided  the  Information  about  the  program  funding  but  who 
1s  not  directly  involved  1n  the  testing  component  of  the  program,  believes 
that  the  monies  will  probably  not  be'  used  below  ninth-grade  level. 


Program  Evaluation 


Although  the  legislation  does  not  mandate  program  evaluation  of  any 
sort,  the  1978-79  Competency  Test  Commission  is  studying  the  results  of  the 
testing  program.    The  Commission  will  review  and  report  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  the  test  results  and  results  of  remediation.    The  Commission 
also  plans  tc  explore  the  possibility  of  expanding  the  areas  of  competency 
to  be  tested. 
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Future  Directions 


The  Competency  Test  Commission  1s  responsible  for  making  recommenda- 
tions about  the  competency  program  fcs  test  results  and  remediation  programs 
are  reviewed.   In  order  to  generate  Information  to  help  1n  decision  making 
with  respect  to  the  competency  program,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion projects  that  a  series  of  studies  will  be  conducted  1n  the  next  year 
or  two.   Although  still  1n  the  planning  stage*  the  studies  are  expected  to 
Involve  the  following:    (1)  more  extensive  test  analysis,  with  particular 
attention  paid  to  Item  dlstractors;  (2)  additional  attention  to  the  setting 
of  cutoff  scores;  (3)  a  review  of  remediation  programs;  (4)  an  analysis  for 
the  needs  of  exceptional  children;  (5)  relating  failure  rates  to  school  and 
socioeconomic  factors;  (6)  a  comparison  of  teacher  judgments  of  student 
achievement  and  student  test  performance. 
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CHARLOTTE-MECKLENBURG,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Development  of  the  competency  testing  program  1n  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
began  1n  1975,  two  years  before  the  mandated  statewide  minimum  competency 
testing  program.  The  first  test  was  administered  in  1977  and  has  been 
given  twice  a  year  since.   The  test  consists  of  mathematics  and  reading 
sections  and  1s  administered  to  all  tenth-grade  students  for  diagnostic 
purposes  and  as  preparation  for  the  State  competency  test  1n  the  eleventh  < 
grade.    Students  must  answer  6516  of  the  test  Items  correctly  to  pass,  and 
students  who  fall  receive  remedial  Instruction.   Some  provisions  are  made 
for  special  populations,  such  as  the  exemption  of  learning  disabled  and 
handicapped  students  at  the  discretion  of  the  high  school  principal,  and 
assistance  1s  given  to  some  handicapped  students  during  test  administra- 
tion. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History  . 

Policy  history.    In  August  1975  eight  high  school  principals  in  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  District  decided  to  Initiate  measures  which, 
might  give  more  validity  to  diplomas  granted  by  their  high  schools.  Their 
efforts  focused  mainly  on  the  development  of  a  competency  testing  program 
In  the  areas  of  reading  and  mathematics,  although  science  and  social 
studies  were  also  considered  as  possible  subjects  for  testing. 

The  group  carried  out  a  national  survey  of  testing  programs,  reviewed 
information  provided  by  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin- 
cipals, and  held  numerous  discussions  with  members  of  the  community.  The 
testing  program  which  the  group  of  principals  developed  for  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  District  was  submitted  to  ihe  Interim  Management  Team  (a  dis- 
trict-level group  of  four  administrators  who  function  in  place  of  a  super- 
intendent) and  accepted  by  the  teamfor  district  implementation. 

The  district's  competency  testing  program  was  field-tested  first  in 
the  spring  of  1977  in  grades  9,  10,  and  11.   At  first  there  was  a  possi- 
bility that  passing  the  test  might  eventually  become  a  requirement  for 
high  school  graduation.   When  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  ratified 
bill  HB204  legislating  the  State  High  School  iraduation  and  Competency 
Program  in  1977,  however,  the  district  decided  to  administer  its  test  in 
grade  10  to  help  prepare  students  for  the  State  test  and  to  diagnose  stu- 
dent and  program  weaknesses. 
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Since  the  State  competency  program  was  state-developed  and  1s  being 
run  uniformly  throughout  the  State  (See  Minimum  Competency  Testing  In  the 
State  of  North  Carol Ina,  NES,  1979),  this  description  will  focus  on  test- 
ing activities  that  are  unique  to  Charlotte-Mecklenburg. 

Phase  of  Implementation,   The  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  competency  test 
mas  administered  first  1n  November  1977  to  all  tenth-grade  students  1n 
the  district.    It  1s  currently  given  twice  a  year,  1n  November  and  1n  May. 
The  test  was  revised  for  the  1978-79  academic  year  (with  a  field  test  of 
new  Items  1n  grades  9,  10,  and  11  to  eliminate  any  that  showed  bias)  and 
the  district  intends  to  revise  the  test  annually. 


Associated  litigation.  •  Before  the  announcement  of  the  district  compe- 
tency testing  program,  parent  groups  and  the  NAACP  campaigned  to  convince  . 
the  general  public  that  the  program  was  designed  to  Identify  basic  skill 
deficiencies  and  provide  remediation  for  all  students  and  was  not  focused 
primarily  on  minority  students.   Thus  far  there  has  been  no  litigation 
t  challenging  the  district  program. 


Goals  and  Purposes 


The  original  purposes  of  competency  testing  1n  the  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg school  district  were  to:    (1)  give  greater  validity  to  the  high  school 
diploma,  (2)  diagnose  skill  difficulties,  (3)  encourage  high  schools  to 
provide  remedial  learning  opportunities  for  students  not  meeting  competency 
requirements,  and  (4)  make  administrators,  teachers,  and  students  more 
accountable  for  basic  skills  development.* 


Competencies  * 

Competencies  covered  by  the  district  test  are  locally  developed  objec- 
tives in  reading  and  mathematics..  These  objectives  appear  in  Table  1  on 
the  following  pages. 

The  competencies  were  developed  by  district  mathematics  and  English 
teachers.    They  reflect  skills  students  are  expected  to  possess  by  the  end 
of  grade  6. 
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TABLE  1 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Reading  and  Mathematics  Skill 


1)  Translation  (3  objectives) 

2)  Literal  Comprehension  (1  objective) 

3)  Interpretive  Comprehension  (8  objectives) 

4)  Study  Skills  (5  objectives) 

5)  Critical  Comprehension  (2  objectives) 


Mathematics 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Addition  of  Whole  Numbers  (3  objectives) 
Subtraction  of  Whole  Numbers  (3  objectives) 
Multiplication  of  Whole  Numbers  (3  objectives) 
Division  of  Whole  Numbers  ,(3  objectives) 
Addition  of  Common  Fractions  (4  objectives) 
Subtraction  of  Common  Fractions  (4  objectives) 
Multiplication  of  Common  Fractions  (5  objectives) 
Division  of  Common  Fractions  (3  objectives) 
Addition  of  Decimal  Fractions  (3  objectives) 
•Subtraction  of  Decimal  Fractions  (2  objectives) 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Mathematics  (continued) 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


Multiplication  of  Decimal  Fractions  (2  objectives) 

Division  of  Decimal  Fractions  (3  objectives) 

Percent  (3  objectives)  # 

Reading  Graphs,  Scales  and  Charts  (3  objectives)  - 

The  Metric  System  (2  objectives) 

Reading  of  Numerals  from  Words  (2  objectives) 

Money  Management  (9  objectives) 

Geometric  Shapes  (3  objectives) 

Time  (5  objectives) 
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Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


Standards  for  the  district -test  were  set  by  consensus  of  local 
teachers.  The  passing  score,  or  "acceptable  level  of  achievement"  as 
1t  1s  called  by  the  district,  1s  tS%  1n  both  reading  and  mathematics 
and  1s  considered  to  be  a  score  that  would  ensure  mastery  of  a  majority 
of  the  objectives. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 


The  district  competency  test  1s  given  twice  each  year,  dn  November 
and  May,  to  all  grade  10  students.   The  examination  1s  given  on  two  suc- 
cessive days.   Half  the  students  are  tested  1n  reading,  the  other  half 
in  mathematics  on  Day  1.   On  Day  2,  the  procedure  is  reversed. 


The  district  competency  test,  which  closely  parallels  the  State 
test,  actually  consists  of  two  separate  tests,  one  1n  reading  and  one 
1n  mathematics.   Each  test  consists  of  approximately  60  multiple-choice 
items  and  uses  eighth-grade  vocabulary.    One-third  of  the  mathematics 
test  consists  of  computation  problems  and  the  other  two-thirds  of  appli- 
cation problems.   Students  record  their  responses  on  a  machlne-scorable 
answer  sheet. 

The  tests  were  developed  by  local  educators  from  the  objectives 
presented  above,  and  are  evaluated  and  revised  annually  by  curriculum 
specialists.   New  items  are  field-tested  to  eliminate  sexual  or  racial 
bias. 


Test  Administration 


The  competency  tests  are  administered  to  all  grade  10  students  on 
the  same  day  and  in  the  same  manner  as.  the  mandatory  State  examinations 
so  that  the  two  programs  will  appear  similar  to  .both  students  and  the 
public.    It  is  hoped  that  this  procedure  will  minimize  controversy  and 


Test  Instruments 


v 
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Improve  student  performance.   Each  school  l?as  a  test  coordinator  who 
supervises  the  administration. 

Tests  are  administered  by  either  counselors  or  teachers  with  the 
assistance  of  one-  other  school  staff  person.   Tests  are  given  1n  the 
homeroom,  and  each  test  requires  approximately  55  minutes  to  complete, 
although  testing  periods  are  not  timed.   A  student  may  take  the  test 
^without  parental  permission.   Absentees  take  the  test  the  following 
'week. 

« 

Since  the  test  1s  administered  for  diagnostic  purposes  prior  to  the 
State  examination,  concern  for  test  security  1s  not  as  great  now  as  1t  had 
been  prior  to  Implementation  of  the  State  program.   Tests  are  numbered  and 
stored  1n  a  central  warehouse.   Shortly  before  testing,  they  are  delivered 
to  the  high  school  principals.   On  the  day  of  testing,  they  are  given  to 
the  guidance  staff  for  distribution.   Teachers  are  accountable  for  the 
return  of  each  test  booklet  received. 


Scoring  and  Analysis 


Scoring  and  analysis  are  done  at  both  the  district  and  the  individual  .v.. 
school  levels.  The  district  machine-scores  the  tests  to  obtain  raw  scores 
for  Individual  students  and  to  calculate  the  percentage  of  students  across 
the  district  passing  the  test.  Individual  schools  are  provided  with  scor- 
ing keys  on  which  items  are  Identified  with  specific  objectives,  so  that 
the  test  results  can  be  used  for  diagnostic  purposes.  Turnaround  time  for 
scoring  1s  three  days. 


Reporting/Dissemination 


Parents  are  informed  of  test  results  by  means  of  a  letter  which 
'ndicates  the  students  raw  score  and  the  score  required  for  passing. 
The  press  receives  aggregate  data  giving  the  percentage  of  students 
passing  and  falling.    Test  scores  become  part  of  a  student's  permanent 
record. 
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Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.   The  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  remediation 
program  Is  linked  to  the  State  remedial  allotment  program.   Local  school 
districts  receive  funds  1n  proportion  to  the  percentage  and  severity  of 
failures  on  the  statewide  tests.   The  district  allotment  for  remediation 
1s  used  to  provide  tutors  and  to  establish  community  tutorial  centers  for 
students  1h  depressed  areas  1n  and  around  Charlotte-Mecklenburg.  Commu- 
nity contact  persons  from  the  tutorial  centers,  which  operate  after  school 
■hours,  visit  with  students  who  have  failed  either  the  State  or  district 
competency  test  and  with  their  parents.   The  contact  persons  try  to  encour 
age  student  attendance  at  the  tutorial  centers,  which  are  beginning  to 
teach  test-taking  skills  1n  addition  to  providing  remedial  Instruction. 


Consequences  to  programs .   So  far  Instructional, programs  have  been 
affected  only  minimally  by  the  competency  testing  program.   However,  high 
school  mathematics  and  language  arts  teachers  are  encouraged  to  give  reme- 
dial assistance,  and  1t  1s  also  recommended  that  each  high  school  guidance 
department  develop  a  follow-up  program  to  he]p  monitor  student  progress 

after  the  examination.  /  , 

•  .  *.  . 

i 

i 
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Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


All  tenth-grade  students  are  required  to  take  the  competency  test; 
however,  learning  disabled  and  handicapped  students,  at  the  discretion  of 
their  high  school  principal,  may  be  exempted  from  caking  the  examination. 
When  appropriate,  some i handicapped  children  are  assisted  to  take  the  tests. 
For  instance,  the  tests  are  read  to  the  blind. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing.   The  district  minimum  competency  testing 
program  is  supervised,  by  a  Director  of  Assessment  who  works  in  coordina- 
tion with  district  reading  and  mathematics  resource  staff.    No  further 
details  with  respect  to  program  staffing  are  available  , 


\ 
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Approximate  costs.  Test  reproduction  costs  $3-4,000  per  year,  and 
old  tests  are  sold  to  other  school  districts  for  27$  a  copy.   Because  the 
Initial  development  of  the  tests  was  accomplished  by  teachers  wking  dur- 
ing released  time,  program  start-up  costs  were  minimal. 

4 

Funding  sources.   Funding  for  the  program  comes  generally  from  dis- 
trict revenues,  although  the  State  does  provide  money  for  some  remediation 
services. 


Program  Evaluation 

9 

% 

r" 

A 

A  test  advisory  committee' of 'teachers  and  counselors  reviews,  and 
revises  test  instruments  annually,  but  no  specific  evaluation  of  the 
program  as  a  whole  1s  projected.  '  . 


Future  Directions 

There  is  a  possibility  that  similar  competency  tests  will  be 
developed  for  the  eighth  grade  at  some  time  in  the  future.- 
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ROCKY  RIVER,  OHIO 


*In  the  summer  of  1976,  the  Rocky  River  (Ohio)  Board  of  Education 
began  to  explore  the  Issue  of  minimum  competency  testing,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  making  the  successful  completion  of  such  tests  1n  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  mathematics  a  requirement  for  high  school  graduation.  Although 
the  District  had  always  stressed  basic  skills  Instruction,  minimum  compe-  N 
tency  testing  was  seen  as  a  way  to  emphasize  these  skills, 

A  Steering  Committee  examined  test  Instruments  1n  1976-77  and  decided 
upon  fthe  Basic  Skills  Assessment  (BSA)  published  by  Educational  Testing 
Service  (tTS).   The  Committee  recommended  that  the  tests  be  administered 
to  ninth-graders  1n  November,  and  twice  yearly  thereafter  until  all  sec- 
tions of  the  test  had  been  passed. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 


Policy  history.   Since  Ohio  has  no  statewide  minimum  competency  test- 
ing program,  local  districts  may  make  their  own  decisions  about  developing 
and  implementing  such  programs.    In  the  summer  of  1976,  because  minimum 
competency  testing  was  seen  as  a  possible  way  to  further  emphasize  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  basic  skills,  the  Rocky  River  Board  of  Education 
mandated  that  schools  1n  the  district  establish  objectives  in  the  basic 
skills.    Specifically,  schools  were  to  focus  on  reading,  mathematics,  and 
writing  with  a  view  toward  administering  an  annual  test  to  assess  student 
performance  on  these  skills. 

At  the  same  time  the  Board  also" stipulated  that  the  students  must 
pass  a  half-year  Life  Competency  Skills  course  in  order  to  graduate  from 
high  school.    Their  decision  was  based  on  the  results  of  a  questionnaire 
survey  of  high  school  seniors  and  recent  graduates;  information  from  th* 
survey  was  used  in  the  design  of  the  course. 

After  the  decision  had  been  made  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  compe- 
tency testing,  a  Steering  Committee  of  teachers,  counselors,  and  adminis- 
trators was  appointed  to  examine  available  test  instruments  during  the 
school  year  1976-77.    The  Board  had  originally  expressed  an  interest  in 
developing  its  own  instruments,  but  found  the  cost  to  be  prohibitive. 
Therefore,  the  Steering  Committee  recommended  the  Basic  Skills  Assessment 
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Test  published  by  Educational  Testing  Service.   During  the  summer  of  1977, 
the  Board  directed  that  this  test  be  f teTd-tested,  and  during  the  school 
year  1977-78,  the  eighth  and  twelfth  grades  were  tested.   Based  upon  the 
results  of  the  field-testing  1n  1977-78,  norms  for.  high  school  entry  and 
graduation  were  established;  the  class  of  1982  will  be  the  first  class 
subject  to  the  competency  skill  requirements  for  graduation. 

» 

Phase  of  implementation.    Beginning  with,  the  class  of  1982,  graduat- 
ing students  must  meet  the  following  requirements  1n  order  to  receive  a 
high  school  diploma:" " 


(1)  Students  must  complete  18  units  of  credit  to  Include  the 
requirements  set  forth  by  the  Ohio  Revised  Code  and  the  Rocky 
River  Board  of  Education; 

(2)  students  must  attain  mastery  of  the  basic  skills  of  reading, 
mathematics,  and  wrltir  j,  or  for  handicapped  students,  fulfill- 
ment of  "reasonable  expectation"  1n  those  skills; 

(3)  students  must  be  recommended  by  the  Superintendent; 

(4)  students  must  pass  an  18-week  Life  Competency  Skills  course  that 
may  be  taken  anytime  1n  grades  J-12. 


*  Ninth-grade  students  are  tested,  with  the  first  administration  of  the  BSA 
taking  place  in  the  school  year  1978-79. 


Goals  and  Purposes 


The  primary  objective  of  the  competency  testing  program  is  to  ensure 
that  high  school  students  have  sufficient  opportunity  before  graduation  to 
master  basic  skills  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics.   The  program  is 
also  intended  to  certify  to  the  public  that  high  school  graduates  possess 
life  competency  skills.   The  program  will  also  provide  a  profile  of  stu- 
dent skill  achievement. 
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Competent:  1e 


The  areas  selected  for  the  basic  skill  reqult ements  were  reading, 
writing,  mathematics,  and  life  skills*.   Since  the  Basic  Skills  Assessment 
Test  was  chosen,  the  specific  competencies  measured  are  those  upon  which 
this  test  1s  based.   The  life  competency  skills  taught  1n  the  half-year 
course  focus  on  the  areas  of  job  planning,  financial  planning,  family 
planning,  and  social  Issues.   One  general3 objective  summarizes  the  Intent 
of  each  area,  which  then  comprises  a  number  of  specific  objectives.  Both 
the  general  and  specific  objectives  within  each  of  the  four  life  compe- 
tency areas  are  presented  in  Table  X. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


The  passing  standards  for  the  Basic  Skills  Assessment  test  as  1t  1s 
administered  1n  Rocky  River  were  determined  by  comparing  the  average 
scores  for  eighth-  and  twelfth- graders  taking  the  test  and  the  cutoff  • 
scores  that  were  derived  using  the  Nedelsky  and  Angoff  methods.  Two 
committees  were  Involved  1n  setting  the- cutoff  scores. 

A  steering  committee  of  nine  members  comprising  math  and  English 
subject  specialists,  guidance  counselors,  the  coordinator  of  the  learning 
resource  center,  administrators,  and  the  chairperson  of  the  competency 
program,  applied  the  Nedelsky  statistical  method  of  establishing  a  minimum 
competency  cutoff  score  to  the  field-test  results.   The  second  committee, 
the  District  Curriculum  Advisory  Committee,  comprising  parents,  teachers, 
administrators,  and  one  student,  applied  the  Angoff  method. 
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TABLE  1 


Life  Competency  Skills  and  Objectives  Taught 
in  Rocky  Riveras  Life  Comptency  Skill  Course 


Job  Planning:  to  investigate  possible  career  choices  and  demon 

strate  how  to  apply  for  a  job 


1.  relate  abilities,  values,  needs,  and  experience  to  possible 
career  choices; 

2.  demonstrate  ability  to  locate,  evaluate,  and  interpret  informa- 
tion on  careers  by  writing  informative  papers  on  two  occupations; 

3.  name  a  minimum  of  five  post-secondary  educational  and  training 
institutions; 

4.  identify  a  minimum  of  three  sources  of  information  on  two/four 
year  colleges; 

5.  list  and  explain  the  sequential  steps  used  in  making  career 
decisions; 

6.  identify  future  job  opportunities  in  three  career  fields; 

7.  list  at  least  five  sources  of  job  vacancy  information  and  iden- 
tify the  distinguishing  features  of  each; 

8.  demonstrate  ability  to  write  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  three  "Help 
Wanted"  ads  for  which  the  student  feels  qualified; 

9.  demonstrate  ability  to  fill  out  various  forms  associated  with 
employment,  such  as  a  job  application; 

10.  demonstrate  ability  to  identify  the  components  of  a  resume; 

11.  describe  appropriate  dress,  appearance,  and  behavior  for  the  job 
interview; 

12.  demonstrate  ability  to  answer  job  interview  questions  in  role- 
playing  situations. 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Financial  Planning:     to  understand  the  effective  use  of  money,  money 

substitutes,  and  financial  services 

1.  write  three  positive  and  three  negative  reasons  for  borrowing; 

2.  identify  a  minimum  of  three  credit  cards  and  differentiate 
between  them  as  to  Interest  charges  and  penalty  clauses; 

3.  explain  how  a  person  obtains  a  credit  rating; 

4.  construct  a  procedure  for  buying  a  home  or  automobile; 

5.  Identify  the  correct  placement  of  Information  oh  a  short  form 
Income  tax  return; 

6.  Identify  the  difference  between  gross,  net,  and  disposable 
personal  income; 

7.  Identify  a  minimum  of  five  ways  Inflation  has  affected  a  family 
of  four  living  on  an  average  Income,  and  11st  at  least  five 
protective  measures  to  minimize  the  burdens  of  Inflation; 

8.  construct  a  monthly-yearly  budget  form  including  the  proper 
placement  of  expenditure  figures  for  necessities  and  secondary 
wants; 

9.  Identify  two  advantages  and  two  disadvantages  concerning  .inter- 
est rates  at  commercial  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  credit  unions; 

10.  recite  the  meaning  of  two  different  kinds  of  checking  accounts; 

11.  construct  a  checkbook  balance  form  and  properly  place  on  it  a 
series  of  deposits  and  expenditures; 

12.  identify  at  leas^  five  common  errors  made  by  writers  of  checks; 

13.  write  the  differences  between  a  passbook  savings  account  aM  a 
time  deposit; 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 

*  • 

t 

» 

.    .  V 

14.  describe  the  difference  between  regular  and  compound  interest; 

15.  write  the  differences  between  a  regular  and  revolving  charge 
account; 

16.  identify  the  differences  between  blue  chip,  growth;  and  risk 
companies; 

17.  recite  the  differences  between  common  and  preferred  stock; 

18.  recite  the  differences  between  mortgage  and  debenture  bonds,  and 
between  a  triple  A  bond  rating  and  a  D  bond  rating; 

19.  write  the  definitions  for  the  following  terms:   on  margin  buy-  . 
ing,  Dow  Jones  averages,  stock  split,  selling  short,  bear  and 
bull  markets,  speculator  and  investor,  and  dividend; 

20.  construct  and  explain  the  terminology  found  on  the  stock  tables 
in  the  local  newspapers; 

21.  list  at  least  three  ways  to  invest  money  other  than  1n  savings 
accounts  or  in  stocks  and  bonds; 

22.  demonstrate  how  to  compute  yield  and  price-earnings  ratio; 

23.  list  five  advantages  and  five  disadvantages  to  buying  or  renting 
a  home; 

24.  construct  a  check- list  for  comparing  houses  and  apartments 
before  renting  or  buying; 

25.  demonstrate  how  to  compute  property  taxes. 


o 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Family  Life: 


to  be  able  to  apply  knowledge  and  judgment  1n  con- 
sidering parenthood  and  to  carry  out,  responsibly, 
the  role  of  parent 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 


describe  five  characteristics  of  positive  parental  attitudes  and 
home  atmosphere; 

Identify  at  least  three  functions  of  the  family; 

describe  the  stages  in  the  family  life  cycle  and  11st  three 
adjustments  a  person  must  make  1n  each  stage; 

write  three  advantages  and  three  disadvantages  to  sex-based 
roles; 

Identify  five  values  unique  to  a  minimum  of  three  different  life 
styles; 

11st  five  positive  expectations  to  marriage  and  parenthood; 

recite  three  reasons  for  the  need  to  understand  the  different 
stages  of  a  person's  growth  and  development; 

locate  three  appropriate  reference  sources  regarding  growth, 
development,  and  behavioral  expectations  for  yarlous  age  levels; 

identify  a  minimum  of  three  legal  and  moral  responsibilities  of 
parents; 

describe  a  minimum  of  three  ways  1n  which  to  facilitate  and 
enhance  communications; 

identify  a  minimum  of  three  indications  of  stress  and/or  con- 
flict, and  state  two  constructive  alternatives  for  resolving 
each  situation; 

draw  a  model  for  resolving  conflict; 

contrast  the  effects  of  positive  versus  negative  methods  of 
discipline; 
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TABLE  X  (continued) 


Family  Life  (continued) 

14.  11st  and  explain  five  constructive  child-rearing  techniques; 

15.  write  a  definition  for  the  following  terms:  nuclear  family, 
family  1n  transition,  egocentrlsm,  developmental  discipline, 
active  listening. 


Social  Issues:  to  Investigate  and  reach  tentative  decisions  about 

social  issues  and  to  develop  divergent  thinking 
skills  to  Illustrate  that  alternative  solutions  to 
social  problems  exist 

» 

1.  11st  three  different  ways  by  which  they  may  influence  the  pro- 
gress, conditions,  and  forces  operating  1n  the  world; 

2.  Identify  five  current  social  issues  and  present  two  possible 
solutions  to  each  of  the  Identified  issues; 

3.  Identify  three  ways  of  Interacting  with  people  who  hold  differ- 
ing opinions; 

4.  list  five  characteristics  of  three  major  value  structures  in  our 
pluralistic  local,  national,  and  world  societies: 

-  religiqus 

-  racial 

-  ethnic  background 

-  political. 
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.  Results  of  the  application  of  these  two  methods,  along  with  the 
national  scaled  score  averages  and  averages  for  Rocky  River  students,  were 
as  follows: 


National  Average  (ETS  norm) 
Rocky  River  Average 


Angoff  Procedure: 
Nedelsky  Procedure: 


Grade  8      Grade  12 


146 
152 


165 
171 


151  cutoff 
149  cutoff 


Given  these  results,  the  committees  chose  a 'standard  independently 
for  each  subject  area.    The  scaled  cutoff  scores— 146  for  reading,  147  for 
mathematics,  and  147  for  writing—were  selected  to  be  slightly  lower  than 
those  generated  by  the  Nedelsky  and  Angoff  methods. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 


The  BSA  test  is  administered  every  November  at  the  ninth-grade  level, 
and  twice  yearly  thereafter,  in  November  and  April.   A  student  who  fails 
a  test  in  any  of  the  subject  areas  may  retake  it  at  the  regularly  sched- 
uled times  until  it  is  passed.   Although  the  tests  are  untimed,  each  of 
the  subject  area  tests  is  ??^«  oximately  one  hour  long  and  the  tests  are 
given  on  three  consecutive  days. 

Students  may  take  the  Life  Competency  Skills  course  at  any  time 
during  grades  11-12. 


Test  Instruments  •> 


The  test  used  in  assessing  competency  performance  is  the  Basic  Skills 
Assessment  (BSA)  published  by  Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS).  The 
school  district  also  produces  a  writing  sample  test,  but  has  not  resolved 
the  issue  of  what  local  standards  to  establish.    The  BSA  is  entirely 
multiple-choice  and  is  reproduced  each  year  in  two  new  forms  by  ETS. 
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Test  Administration  * 

The  BSA  1s  administered  1n  the  high  school .by  the  guidance  staff  \ 
under- the  direction  of  the  Director  of  Pupil  Services  each  November  and 
April.   A  makeup  exam  1s  administered  In  February  for  students  with 
excused  absences  or  for  new  students  1h  the  school  district. 


Scoring  and  Analysis 

ETS  machine-scores  the  results  of  the  Bas'ic  Skills  Assessment  and 
analyzes  the  data  both  by  Individual  and  by  district.   Results  are 
reported  in  terms  of  the  number  and  percentage  of  students  who:  * 

.  attained  minimum  academic  expectations  (MAE)  on  all  three  subtests 

.  did  not  attain  MAE  on  one  subtest 

;  did  not  -attain*  MAE  on  two  subtests 

.  did  not  attain  MAE  en  three  subtests 

.did  not  attain  MAE  in  reading 

.  did  not  attain  MAE  1n  writing 

.  did  not  attain  MAE  in  mathematics  , 


Report ina/Dissemination 

» 

The  results  of  the  test  are  mai|led  to  parents  eight  weeks  after 
examination.    If  a  student  has  passed,  a  letter  certifying  completion  of 
the  graduation  requirement  is  sent.    If  the  student  has  failed,  the  areas 
in  which  the  student  failed  are  identified.    The  results  of  the  examina- 
tion become  a  part  of  the  student's  permanent  record. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  a  short  summary  report  is  produced  for 
District  use  that  details  the  number  and' percent  of  Rocky  River  students 
that  have  demonstrated  mastery  of  each  minimum  competency  subject  area. 
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Use  and  Implication  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.   An  1tem-by-1tem  test  report  1s  available 
from  ETS  for  student  diagnosis  and  remediation  planning.   A  student  who 
falls  any  of  the  three  sections  enters  one  of  two  groups  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  failure.  A  student  who  1s  1n  the  lowest  quart 1le  on  the 
high  school  entry  norms  receives  an  Educational  Plan  for  Intervention  (EPI) 
for  remediation.   A  student  whose  grade  1s  above  the  lowest  quartlle  does 
not  receive  an  EPI  unless  that  student  falls  again  1n  grade  10.   The  EPI, 
which  1s  revised  sever aj  times  to  meet  each  student's  needs,  1s  developed 
by  a  team  consisting  of;  an  administrator,  counselor,  and  the  Coordinator 
of  the  Learning  Resource  Center.   Both  the  teacher  and  the  student  receive 
a  copy  of  the  EPI.   However,  parents  can  refuse  to  have  their  child  attend 
a  remedial  program  1f  they  wish.. 

Consequences  to  programs.    Students  who  fall  the  competency  examina- 
tion are  offered  remediation,  but  otherwise  no  specific  program  changes 
are  required. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 

e 

Handicapped  students  are  not  automatically  required/ to  meet  the  com- 
petency iqulrements  for  graduation.    However,  most  handicapped  students 
do  take  the  Basic  Skills  Assessment.   The  Special  Education  Placement  Team 
reviews  the  progress  of  the  handicapped  students  annually  to  determine 
what  competency  requirements  are  appropriate  for  these  students.  These 
revised  requirements,  as  well  as  arrangements  for  assessing  students,  are 
Incorporated  into'the  student's  EPI's.    In  the  1978-79  school  year,  16 
handicapped  students  in  the  ninth  grade  did  not  attain  the  minimum,  academic 
expectati ons. 

t 

program  Resources  and  Costs 

General  program  staffing.   The  program  is  managed  by  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  the  Rocky  River  School  District.    Staff  assistance  is 
supplied  by  school  teachers,  and  counselors,  and  the  Coordinator  of 
Learning  Resource  Services. 
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Approximate  costs  and  funding  sources.  Start-up  costs  for  the  pro- 
gram amounted  to  $6,000  for  the  development  of  the  Life  Competency  Skills 

course  and  of  the  remedljJ_xurx4culant,  Ibis,  does  not  Include  the  yearly 

expense  of  staffing  these  two  programs.   The  tests  and  scoring  for  the 
first  year,  at  $2.00  per  pupil,  cost  $1,000.   All  funding  comes  from 
general  school  revenue. 


\ Program  Evaluation 

\  • 
\ 

V     No  evaluation  of  the  program  has  been  conducted  to  date.  The 
District" does,  however,  expect  to  evaluate  the  program  after  the  first 
three  years  of  testing.   Specific  plans  for  this  evaluation  have  not  yet 
be^n  made.  \ 


Future  Directions 


Because  of  scheduling  problems, 
developed  to  allow  students  to  "test 
Course, 

\ 


a  teacher-made  test  1s  being 
out"  of  the  Lif'j  Competency  Skills 


l 

\ 
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Program  Contact 


Dr.  Victor  J.  Smole 
Assistant  Superintendent 
Rocky  River  City  School  District 
21600  Center  Ridge  Road 
Rocky  River,  Ohio  44116 

216/333-6000 
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Oregon's  minimum  standards  program  (adopted  1n  June  1976)  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  goat-based  Instructional  planning  . 
and  evaluation  on  the  part  of  all'  tax-sup'port.e.^  school  districts  1n  the 
state.   Local  school  boards  are  required  to  adopt  local  district  goals 
which  support  the  six  statewide  goals.   In  addition, J  or  each  of,  their 
Instructional  programs,  local  school  districts  must  establish' sets  of 
program  goals  and  course  goals  written  1n  terms  o*"  expected  student.out- 
comes*.   Districts  must  assess  periodically  the 'extent  to  which  students,/ 
actually  attain  the  defined  outcomes,  and  1nWate  program*  Improvement 
as  necessary  to  ensure  student  achievement  of  the  stated  goals.  Thus; 
the  State  establishes  only  broad- goals,  and  the  local  districts  are  , 
responsible  for  developing  specific  Instructional  goals  and  .programs 
and  for  assessing  their  effectiveness. 

*  ♦     "*  * 

The  State  requires  districts  to  set  goals  °1n  two  broad  areas.  The 
first  area  relates  to  such  Hfe-or1ented  needs  as  Individual  growth  and 
development.,  the  development  .of  skill's  necessary  for  life-long  learning, 
and  career  development.   The  second  revolves  around  the  development  of 
competence  1n  more  traditional  areas  such  as  writing,  reading,  and1  comput- 
ing.  The  minimum  standards  have  b,een  1n  effect' for  three  years.   As  yet 
'no  comprehensive  evaluatton  of  the  program  1s  available,  although  the 
University  of  Oregon  has  been  asked  to  conduct  a  study  directed  at  the 
graduation  requirements/Instructional  planning  that  has  occurred,  and  the 
competencies.  /*} 

j 

Legislative  and  Pol  History 

'     •/  ^ 
According  toOregon  State  law  (ORS  326.051),  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation must  establish  State  standards  for  public  schools  1n  light  of  the- 
goals  of  modern  education  and  the  requirements  for  a  sound  con;nrehens1ve 
curriculum.    The  law  requires  the  Board  to  adopt  rules  for  the  general 
governance  of  the  schools  and  to  prescribe  minimum  or  required  courses  of 
study.  .The  "standards"  mandated  are  legal  requirements  intended  to  ensure 
that  all  Oregon  students  have  access  to  a  sound,  comprehensive  curriculum 
and  to  qualify  local  districts  for  State  support. 
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•    In  June  1968,  the  Oregon  Department  of  Education,  to  aid  the  Board 
1n  establishing  such  statewide  standards  for  education,  undertook  an 
analysis  of  educational  needs.   As  part  of  this  analysis,  the  Department 
took  measures  to  learn  the  public's  views  of  the  school  system  and  of  Its 
deficiencies.   At  a  series  of  town  meetings  called  by  the  Superintendent 
and  the  8oard,  1t  was  clear  that  there  was  widespread  public  sentiment  1n 
favor  of  making  the  schools  accountable  for  teaching  certain  skills  and 
for  setting  minimum  standards  for  these  skills.   As  a  result,  the  State 
Board  required  that  all  school  systems  must  measure  learner  outcomes  1n 
order  to  qualify  for  State  funding. 


At  the  same  time  (between  1969  and  1970),  the  Superintendent  request- 
ed- -a-subcomm  it  tee  of  the  Oregon  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals 
to  examine  high  school  graduation  requirements.   The  first  draft  of  a  pro- 
posal for  high  school  graduation  requirements  was5  presented  to  the  State 
Board  at  a  public  hearing  on  September  29,  1971.   Many  groups  (e.g.,  the 
Oregon  Association  of  School  Administrators,  Parent-Teacher  Associations) 
from  all  over  the  state  participated  in  the  discussion  of  these  require- 
ments.   Finally,  the  Board  of  Education  approved  a  fourth  and  final  draft 
in1 September  1972  with  an  implementation  date  set  for  no  later  than  the 
graduating  class  of  1978.  N  Th  is  final  draft  left  the  decision  on  the 
nature  of  specific  competency  requirements  for  graduation  in  the  hands 
of  local  school  districts.   Statewide  goals  were  established,  however, 
to.ensure  that  all  students  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  will 
receive  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  function  in  the  six  life  roles  of 
individual,  learner,  producer,  citizen,  consumer,  and  family  member. 


These  graduation  requirements  were  included  within  the  larger  scope 
of  the  Minimum  Standards  for  Public  Schools,  the  revised  version  of  which 
was  formally  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  December,  1974. 
Thus  the  final  policy  set  a  statewide  requirement  for  minimum  competency 
verification  in  reading,  writing,  computational,  speaking,  and  Interring 
•skills;  .verification  of  skills  in  personal  development,  social  responsi- 
bility, and  career  development  (so-called  life-oriented  skills)  was  left 
to  local  .option.   A  revised  version  of  the  policy  was  adopted  in  June  1976. 


Phase  of  implementation.  Each  local  district  with  students  in  grades 
9-12  must  implement  the  competency  component  of  its  graduation  requirement 
as  follows: 
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(1)  Local  districts  must  certify,  as  of  the  class  of  1978,  that  all 
graduating  students  have  met  the  minimum  competency  standards 
1n  reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  and  computing. 

(2)  Graduating  students  must  meet  the  minimum  standards  1n 
'competencies  (Including  those  1n  personal  development,  social 

responsibility,  and  career  development)'  as  of  the  class  of 
1981. 


Goals  and  Purposes 

General  goals.   According  to  the  Department  of  Education,  students 
1n  the  Oregon  system  should  have  the  opportunity  to  receive  an  education 
that  will  help  them: 

(1)    develop  the  skills  necessary  for  Hfe-long  learning; 
^2|   develop  the  skills  necessary  to  become  self-directed  Individuals*, 


make  appropriate  career  choices; 
(4)    act  responsibly  as  citizens  of  state,  nation,  and  world; 
become  intelligent,  responsible  consumers; 
learn  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  family  members,  and 
acquire  the  skills  and  knowledge  to  strengthen  and  enjoy  family 
life. 


81 


Specific  purposes.    Students  must  fulfill  performance  requirements  in 
the  following  areas:    reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  and  computing. 
A  student  must  be  able  to  use  basic  scientific  and  technological  processes; 
must  know  how  to  develop  and  maintain  a  healthy  mind  and  body;  must  be  an 
informed  citizen  in  the  community,  state,  and  nation,  in  interactions  with 
the  environment,  on  streets  and  highways;  must  be  an  informed  consumer; 
must  be  able  to  function  within  an  occupation  or  continue  education  lead- 
ing to  a  degree. 


Competencies 

The  State  Board  mandated  the  broad  competency  areas  to  be  assessed 
for  graduation— reading,  writing,  listening,  speaking,  computing,  personal 
development,  social  responsibility,  and  career  development— but  it  left 
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the  definition  of  performance  Indicators  within  each  area  to  the  local 
school  districts.   During  the  development  of  these  minimum  "standards,"  . 
however,  the  State  was  sensitive  to  the  potential  problems -that  local  dis- 
tricts might  face  1n  their  Implementation  of  the  policy.   At  the  State's 
Initiative,  then,  groups  of  parents,  teachers,  and  administrators  met  as 
Independent  committees  to  consider  problems  of  Implementation.   Of  special 
concern  to  one  committee  was  the  certification  of  competencies  for  gradu- 
ating students.   The  following  were  ?.mong  the  observations  made: 

♦ 

(1)  Carefully  developed  competency  and  performance  Indicator 
statements  can  provide  a  sound  basis  for  reasonably  objective 
assessment  measures. 

(2)  There  are  no  adequate  measures  1n  many  Instances,  and  the  cost 
of  their  development  1s  likely  to  be  beyond  the  resources  of 
many  schools. 

(3)  Many  schools  plan  to  use  teacher  judgments  in  determining 
competency  attainment. 

(4)  The  considered  judgment  of  teachers  is  critical  to  the  proper 
conduct  of  schooling. 

(5)  The  emerging  competency  and  performance  indicator  lists  being 
prepared  by  the  schools  are  a  source  of  justifiable  concern 
about  the  potential  costs  of  record  keeping. 


Therefore,  1t  seemed  clear  that  State  goals  had  to  somehow  be  brought 
Into  alignment  with  locally  implemented  procedures,  and  that  teachers' 
assessment  capabilities  were  a  rich  resource  that  should  be  fully  utilized. 


tn  order  to  facilitate  this  approach,  the  State  prepared  booklets  to 
help  teachers  specify  competencies  and  performance  characteristics,  gather 
performance  information,  and  develop  standards  for  making  judgments.  The 
booklet  entitled  Measuring  Performance:    Verifying  Competencies  through 
Observation  and  Judgment,  for  example,  warns  teachers  of  the  need  for 
appropriate  care  in  developing  "standards,"  and  goes  on  to  discuss  and 
define  the  properties  which  promote  a  "standard's"  validity. 
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Standards  and  Standard  Setting 

While  the  State  calls  Its  policy  for  minimum  competency  testing  a 
policy  of  "minimum  standards"  for  graduation,  1t  does  not,  1n  fact,  set 
standards  in,  the  sense  of  levels  of  performance  required  for  graduation. 
The  State  does  not,  in  other  words,  mandate  that  students  must  score  a 
particular  percent  correct  on  competency  tests  1n  order  to  graduate  or 
that  they  achieve  a  certain  number  of  objectives  out  of  a  total.  All 
standard  setting  occurs  strictly  on  the  local  level;  1t  is  up  to  the  local 
school  districts  only  to  ascertain  for  the  State  that  their  students  have 
achieved  "minimum  standards"  for  graduation.   As  to -how  local  districts 
may  decide  to  set  standards,  the  Director  of  the  Center  for  Program  Coor- 
dination for  the  Oregon  Department  of  Education  believes  that  most  local 
districts  simply  have  teachers  or  the  administrators  set  the  standards. 
A  few  school  districts  are  known  to  pilot-test  the  measurement  instruments 
1n  order  to  set  standards. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

The  State  Board  only  insists  that  competency  be  verified  at  the  high 
school  level.    Each  local  district  can  decide  for  itself  whether  or  not  to 
test  children  at  earlier  levels. 

Local  districts  must  certify  that  graduating  students  have  met  all 
competency  requirements,  as  of  the  class  of  1981,  but  test  scheduling  and 
selection  for  this  purpose  remain  local  responsibilities.  '* 

The  State  does  conduct  a  statewide  basic  skills  assessment  program 
in  reading,  writing,  and  computing  skills  at.  grades  4,  7,  and  11.  The 
State  develops  the  test  instruments,  assesses  a  sample  of  students  around 
the  state,  and  provides  data  on  a  statewide  basis.  .  They  also  offer  local 
districts  the  option  of  giving  the  tests  to  more  students.    The  testing 
was  first  done  in  1977-78,  and  is  expected  to  be  repeated  in  1979-80. 

Some  groups  hold  the  view  that  high  school  may.  be  too  late  to  begin 
competency  testing,  and  one  local  district  in  Oregon  conducts  its  compe- 
tency tests  in  grades  7  and  8.    The  Oregon  Education  Association  has  taken 
the  position  that  competency  testing  should  begin  in  the  elementary 
schools. 
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In  fact,  revisions  of  the  standards  under  consideration  by  the  State 
Board,  suggest  that  local  districts  establish  achievement  levels  1n  the 
basic  skills  for  each  elementary  grade;  again,  each  local  district  must 
decide  how  this  should  be  done,   pome  local  districts  are  now  planning 
to  start  minimum  competency  testing  1n  grades  1-6. 


9 

Test  Instruments 


What  verification  or  measurement  instruments  to  use  and  how&o  acquire 
them  are  decisions  made  entirely  at  the  local  level.   The  State  does  offer- 
local  districts  the  option  of  using  the  State  tests  developed  for  state- 
wide assessment.   The  State  hopes  to  develop  a  bank  of  test  Items,  to  be  m 
calibrated  on  a  Rasch  scale,  which  local  districts  can  use  to  assess  the 
basic  skills  1n' areas  such  as  writing,  reading,  and  computing.  However, 
this  1s  not  a  formally  fun'ded  project,  but  rather  something  that  may  result 
from  monies  spent  on  consortium  work. 

In  order  to  help  local  school  districts  select  or  develop  appropriate 
measures,  the  State  offers  technical  assistance  1n  the  form  of  workshops, 
resource  booklets,  and  consultant  advice.    The  State  also  encourages  local 
districts  to  form  consortiums,  thereby  pooling  resources  and  collectively 
tackling  problems  of  instrument  development,  and  to  utilize  services 
offered  by  educational  service  districts  (ESDs).   The  ESDs  are  governmen- 
tal agencies  which  are  equipped  to  provide  such  services  as  competency  or 
verification  Instrument  development,  scoring,  and  analysis  of  results  to 
individual  school  districts  or  consortiums.'  The  ESDs  also  provide  such 
routine  services  as  audiovisual  Instructional  support. 


Test  Administration;  Scoring  and  Analysis:  Reporting  and  Dissemination 


All  test  administration,  scoring,  analysis,  reporting,  and  dissemina- 
tion are  done  at  the  local  level  by  teachers  and  administrators.  Since 
the  State  requires  local  districts  to  make  their  own  decisions  about  these 
activities  and  has  established  no  formal  monitoring  procedures,  it  has  no 
formal  record  of  what  the  local  districts  do. 
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Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students*   No  student  can  graduate  unless  he/she 
fulfills  the  competencies  specified  by  the  local  districts.  These 
competencies  must  1n  turn  meet  the  criteria  established  by  the  State. 

The  Board  ruling  further  states  says  that  by  September  1,  1979  local 
districts  must  adopt  procedures  to: 

(1)    Identify  Individuals'  learning  strengths  and  weaknesses; 

C2)   provide  learning  opportunities  for  students  in  response  to  their 
needs; 

(3)  determine  the  progress  which  students  make  1n  their  educational 
program;  . 

(4)  maintain  student  progress  records  and  report  the  Information  to 
.parents  and  students. 

«  •     •  > 

According  to  the  Director  of  the  Center, for  Program  Coordination  1n 
the  Oregon  Department  of  Education,  local  districts  have  Interpreted  this 
Board  ruling  differently  depending  upon  their  orientation  to  competency 
verification.    Some,  which  test  as  early  as  junior  high,  have  specifically 
utilized  verification  results  to  help  them  Identify  student  problems  and 
plan  appropriate  Instruction.    In  these  districts,  students  who  do  not 
pass  tjie  assessment  are  placed  1n  special  remedial  classrooms.    In  other 
districts,  competency, verification  is  not  always  seen  as  having  beneficial 
effects  on  students  of  instructional  programs.  ^ 

One  teacher  described  the  effects  upon  the  students  as  follows:. 
"Kids  are  universally  aware  the  damn  things  are  silly.   They've  come  to 
the  point  where  they're  going  through  the  motions  like  everyone  else.  I 
am,  they  are..,  and  the  administrators  are."    In  this  same  school  district, 
however,  some  parents  have  reported  that  slow  students  have  received  more 
help,  and  the  district  did  expand  its  remedial  reading  staff. 

The  State,  according  to  the  Director  of  the  Center  for  Program 
Coordination,  has  been  trying  to  encourage  other  districts  to  look  at 
the  developmental  sequence  of  instruction  at  the  junior  high  level  in 
order  to  provide  early  remediation.    But  one  Oregon  eighth-grader  raised 
a  troubling  question:    "Why  do  you  need  to  study  your  brains  out  for  a 
competency  you're  just  going  to  forget  when  you  get  older?" 
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Consequences  to  programs.   According  to  Board' policy,  each  local 
school  district  must  adopt,  and  Implement  a  system  of  Instructional  pro-* 
grams,  planning,  and  assessment  to  provide:    sets  of  goals  that  Include 
program  goaH-that  will  contribute  to  achievement  of  district  goals  and 
course  goals;  needs  Identification  for  reading,  writing,  and  computing  1n 
,  programs  1n  order  to  set  priorities  for  addressing  these  needs;  policies 
and  procedures  for  making  program  Improvements  in  assessment  programs  1n 
'the  areas  of  reading,  writing,  and  computing. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  1n  Its  revised  standards  adopted  1n 
1976,  permits  the  local 'district  to  al ter ' performance  requirements  for 
-  competencies,  or  to  adopt  a  policy  for  granting  waivers  1n  order  to  sub- 
stitute competencies  which  are  appropriate  to  unique  needs  and  abilities 
Of  an  Individual  student.    In  other  words,  local  districts  have  the  leeway 
to  alter  requirements  for  special  needs,  however  they  may  be  defined. 

Evaluating  the  prevjous  educational  experiences  of  transfer  students 
has  always  presented  problems,  but  the  new  requirements  make  the  problems 
more  \l1fficult  to  solve  because  of  the  wide  variation  1n  the  competency 
verification  systems  developed  by  the  different  local  school  districts.  ' 
The  problems  are  particularly  acute  1f  one  school  sets  competencies  of 
the  "school  skills"  variety,  and  the  other  sets  competencies  of  the  "life 
skills"  variety.   According  to  the  Director  of  the  Center  for  Program 
Coordination  of  the  Oregon  Department  of  Education,  this  remains  an. 
unresolved  Issue  which  1s  still  being  debated. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs  • 


General  program  staffing.    In  Oregon,  the  main  drive  for  minimum 
standards,  particularly  for  the  life-oriented  standards  has  come  from 
the  State  Superintendents  office  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  in 
general.    Considerable  support  for  helping  local  districts  develop  their 
testing  plans  has  come  from  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion.  Also,  die  State  has  encouraged  consortiums  of  local  districts  to 
work  together.   Local  program  staffing  is  handled  entirely  by  the  local 
public  school  districts. 
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Approximate  costs.    Since  most  of  the  responsibility  for  program 
development  and  administration  lies  with  the  local  districts,  cost  figures 
vary  from  district  to  district.   One  district  estimates  that  Its  program 
costs  about  $10  a  student  for  records  and  testing,  for  a  total  of  approx- 
imately $42,000  a  year.    In  another  district,  the  officials  would  not 
estimate  what  their  plan  costs,  but  called  it  "a  tremendous  expenditure, 
much  more  than  we  ever  should  have  spent." 

The  statewide  assessment  in  1977-78  cost  approximately  $175,000. 

Funding  sources.   Funding  for  the  State's  technical  assistance 
(Workshops,  resource  pamphlets,  and  consultants)  for  the  basic  skills 
program  comes  from  the  State  budget. 


Program  Evaluation 

The  State  Board's  revised  standards  do  not  require  a  systematic 
evaluation  of  the  program.   The  result  1s  that  no  data  exist  "other  than 
informal  statements  from  students,  parents,  and  educators.   The  Director 
of  the  Center  for  Program  Coordination  points  out  that  Initial  lists  .of 
competencies  were  far  too  long  and  have  been  revised  considerably. 
Although  there  is  still  considerable  disagreement  over  the  value  of  estab- 
lishing minimum  competency  standards,  the  Director/of  Evaluation  adds  that 
the  debate  over  minimum  competency  has  stimulated  the  entire  school  commu- 
nity to  discussion  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  public  education. 

The  University  of  Oregon  has  been  commissioned  by  the  State  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  effects  of  the  minimum  competency  program.  The 
study  is  being  funded  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  is  directed 
specifically  at  graduation  requirements,  ongoing  Instructional  planning 
that  is  resulting  from  the  program,  and  the  program  competencies.  An 
opinion  survey  instrument  has  been  distributed  to  school  administrators 
around  the  state,  and  results  are  expected  to  be  compiled  in  the  fall  of 
1979. 
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Future  Directions 


In  the  opinion  of  the  Director  of  the  Center  for  Program 'Coord  1n a-  , 
tlon  1t  1s  difficult  to  make  any  predictions  about  future  directions  which 
Oregon's  minimum  competency  program  might  take,   tfe  notes  that  on  the  one 
hand,  many  administrators,  .formerly  opposed,  now  advocate  that  the  State 
Department  of  Education  develop  a  uniform  11st  of  competencies  for  state- 
wide adoption.   OnJthe  other  hand,  the  Director  observes,  there  1s  also 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  1n  other  quarters  to  any  action  which  might 
weaken  the  principle  of  It  \1  control.   The  State  Board  of  Education  1s 
committed  to  the  concept  of  local  control,  and  has  rejected  the  notion 
of  using  State  cutoff  scores  for  a  statewide  standard  of  competency  for 
graduation.   The  Board,  along  with  most  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
teachers,  seems  to  view  the  development  of  basic  skills  as  a  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  local  district,  and  seems  to  favor  keeping  judgments 
about  student  competency  as  close  to  the. classroom  as  possible. 
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PARKRQSE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  PORTLAND,  OREGON  , 


In  response  to  the  requirements  mandated  by  Oregon's  minimum  stan- 
dards program,  which  was  adopted  1n  Its  revised  form  1n  1976,  the  Parkrose 
School  District  has  developed  and  Implemented  a  system  of  goal-based  plan- 
ning and  evaluation.   As  required,  the  Parkrose  system  1s  based  on  the  six 
goals  mandated  by  the  State,  bat  this  1s  only  a  small  part  of  the  entire 
Parkrose  program.   The  district  has  evaluated  and  reorganized  Its  curric- 
ulum 1n  15  different  areas,  from  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade;  1t 
has  established  a  set  of  89  competencies  across  the  15  areas  which  are 
tied  to  graduation  requirements,  and  has  Implemented  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  assessment  and  reporting  of  performance  of  these  89  competencies. 

Unlike  many  other  minimum  competency  programs,  many  of  the  Parkrose 
District's  graduation  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  the  end  of  junior 
.high  school  (grade  9).   Students  .are  tested  on  many  of  the  course  goals 
1n  grades  3  and  6  as  part  of  an  Instructional  and  assessment  program  de- 
signed to  lead  up  to  and  culminate  with  the1 grade  9  competency  testing. 
Sthers  of  the  89  Competencies  can  be  assessed  through  course  work  and 
need  not  be  evaluated  through  testing.   To  date,  Parkrose  has  developed 
and  Implemented  Its  own  extensive  testing  program  to  measure  satisfactory 
levels  of  student  achievement  1n  reading,  writing,  and  computing.  Accord- 
ing to  district  staff,  parents,  administrators,  and  faculty  of  the  Parkrose 
District  are  confident  of  the  future  of  their  minimum  competency  p  ogram 
and  believe  1t  has 'had  a  favorable  effect  on  curriculum  planning  and 
instruction. 


legislative  and  Policy  History 

Policy  histon »  *  In  June  1968  the  Oregon  Department  of  Education 
Initiated  a  needs  assessment  analysis  to  find  out  what  the  general  public 
perceived  as  deficiencies  1n  the  school  system.    The  Superintendent  and 
the  State  Board  conducted  a  series  of  town  meetings  1n  which  teachers, 
parents,  and  administrators  participated..  The  Investigation  resulted  in 
the  State  Board  mandate  of  December  1974  which  established  statewide  edu- 
cational goals.    The  local  districts  were  directed  to  develop  specific 
.objectives  compatible  with  the  State  goals  and  to  assess  student  progress 
in  achieving  their  objectives.    (See  Minimum  Competency  Testing  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  NES,  1979.) 
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Oregon's  minimum  standards  program,  which  was  adopted  1n  Its  revised 
form  in  1976,  requires  every  "tax-supported  school  district  in  the  State 
to  establish,  a  system  of  goal-based  Instructional  planning  and  evaluation. 
The  local  program  must  support  the  six  statewide  goals  which  are  designed 
to  ensure  that  every  student  1s  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  function 
/4s  an  Individual,  learner,  producer,  citizen,'  consumer,  and  family  mem-  .. 
ber.    In  addition,  the  local  school  district  must  establish  program  goals 
and  course  goals  expressed  1n  terms  of  expected  student  outcomes;  1t  must 
assess  student  performance  1n  relation  to  these  outcomes;  and  1t  must 
evaluate  its  goa1-1)ased  program  periodically.   Thus,  the  final  policy  set 
a  statewide  requirement  for  minimum  competency  verification  1n  reading, 
writing,  computational,  speaking,  and  listening  skills;  verification  of 
skills  1n  personal'  development,  social  responsibility,  and  career  develop- 
ment (so-called  Hfe-or1ented  skills)  was  left  to  local  option. 

/ 

Phase  of  implementation.   The  State  mandate'  requires  every  school 
district  with  students  in  grades  9-12  to  Implement  the  competency  compo- 
nent of  its  graduation  requirement  as  follows: 


(1)  Local  districts  imistxertlfy  attainment  of  competencies  neces- 
sary to  read,  write,  speak,  listen,  and  compute  beginning  with 
the  class  of  1978. 

(2)  Attainment  of  all  competencies  must  be  certified  no  later  than 
the  graduating~cTass  of  1981  ..  ...  ...    / 

The  mandate  states  that  students  must  master  basic  skills  by  the  end 
of  the  junior  year.    However,  the  State  puts  no  consequences  on  failure  to 
master  the  basic  skills. 

M 

Goals  and  Purposes  / 

»' 

/ 

The  Parkrose  School  District's  major  goals  are  to:    "define  its 
instructional  programs  in  term*  of  expected  learner  outcomes,  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  . its  program  in  meeting  goals  in  reading,,  writing,  and 
computing,  and  report  its  success  (or  failure)  in  meeting  goals  in  these 
three  areas  to  the  community"  (Parkrose,  1978a,  p.l).   Specifically,  the 
purposes  of  the' Parkrose  program  are  to  implement  its  revised,  \ioal -based 
instructional  plan  in  15  curriculum  areas,  grades  K-12,  and  to  continue 
to  administer  and  improve  its  assessment  program  in  reading,  writing,  and 
.computing.    Its  competencies  involve  basic  skirls  that  students  would  be 
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expected  to  have  mastered  by  the  end  of  grade  9.   Many  of  the  competencies 
have  been  chosen  specifically  to  meet  the  State's  requirements,  so  that 
the  District  can  concentrate  on  monitoring  progress  1n  acquiring  the 
essential  basic  skills  throughout  a  student's  school  career.   The  State 
requires  that  students  be  monitored  1n  reading,  writing,  and  computing. 


Competencies  j 

i 

The  State  Board  mandated  the  three  competency  areas  to  be  assessed 
for  graduation— personal  development  (Including  reading,  writing, 
listening,  speaking,  and  computing),  social  responsibility  (Including 
citizenship),  and  career  development  (Including  career  exploration  and 
work-related  skills)— but  the  local  school,  districts  were  responsible 
for  defining  the  specific  performance  Indicators  within  each  area.  In 
response  to  the  State's  mandate,  the  Parkrose  School  District  defined 
and  Implemented  a  comprehensive  goal-based  program  of  Instruction  and 
evaluation  covering  ,'all  areas  of  the  K-12  curriculum,  Including  such 
areas  as  fine  arts  and .performance  arts. 


From  Its  Inception  1n  1972,  the  Parkrose  .assessment  effort  has  been 
much  more  comprehensive  than  that  mandated  by  the  State;  the  required 
minimum  competency , testing  1s  only  one  part  of  the  Parkrose  program.  In 
accordance  with  the  State's  requirements,  however,  the  Parkrose  District 
has  developed  assessment  Instruments  in  reading,  writing,  and  computing. 

i 

From  the  beginning,  committees  of  teachers,  parents,  and  adminis- 
trators have  been  linvolvexd  in  the  developmental  process.   The  first  step 
undertaken  was  to  set  program  goals  in  every  curriculum  area.    A  group' 
of  teachers  and  specialists  from  each  subject  area  then  developed  actual 
course  goals,  competencies  required  for  graduation,  and  performance 
objectives.   A  total  of  89  competencies  were  defined  across  all  of  the 
competency  areas.  .Subject  area  specialists  and  teachers  then  developed 
test  items,  matched  to  specific  competencies. 

! 

The  Parkrose  jprogram  is  unique  in  that  it  is  designed  to  have  stu- 
dents demonstrate  satisfactory  levels  of  achievement  while  in  junior  high 
school,  i.e.,  grades  7-9.   The  emphasis  of  the  Parkrose  program  is  on  a 
mix  of  basic  "school"  skills  (reading,  writing,  and  computing  and  life 
skills).    Competencies  are  defined  for  both  and  life  skills  are  emphasized 
in  high  school  course  work.   Other  Oregon  school  districts,  such  as  Salem, 
have  chosen  to  emphasize  mostly  life  skills.    As  stated  eatflier,  the 
option  of  verifying  completion  of  competencies  in  the  life  skills  areas 
left  to  local  school  districts. 


was 


/ 
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The  Parkrose'  District. has  developed  curriculum  guides  1rt  15  different 
areas  for  the  elementary  (K-3),  Intermediate  (4-6),  and  secondary  (7-12) 
levels  which  define  the  content  and  sequential  order  of  the  program's 
goals  and  competencies.   These  guides  are  used  by  teachers  In  the  Instruc- 
tional process,  and  the  district  plans  major  revisions  of  the  guides  at 
least  every  five  years.   Some  updating  1s  done  yearly.  " 

General  goals  for  each  competency  areMreferenced  to  grade  levels) 
and  specific  competencies  related  to  these  goals  are  presented  in  Table  1. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


Standards  are  set  by  each  local  district  1n  Oregon.    In  Parkrose, 
developmental  teams  cons istinq  of  ieachers  and  administrators  have  been 
primarily  responsible  for  the" establishment  of  standards.    An  ongoing  ' 
committee  reevaluates  materials  and  standards  In  each. curriculum  area  at 
least  ever^  five  years.   The  district  communicates  with  parents  by  holding 
citizen  advisory  committee  meetings  once  a  month.   There  is  a  Citizens' 
Advisory  Cofafoittee  for  the  district  and  one  for  each  school  building. 
Much  of  theV^ieci  si  on-making  in  the  district  is  focused  at  the  school 
building  level. 

Mathematics.   The  District  first  administered  the  mathematics 
competency  test  to  the  class  of  1977.    The  test  was  90.  items  long, 
took  90  minutes  to  complete,  and  required  two  sittings  (one;  per  subtest). 
However,  only  34%  of  the  400  students  first  tested  passed  the  exams. 
After  an  examination  of  the  field-test  data,  some  skills  of  higher  and 
lower  order  were,  deleted  from  the  test;  test  length  remained  at  90  items. 

The  mathematics  test  now  consists  of  three  subtests:    (a)  computa- 
tional skills,  problem  solving;  (b)  mental  arithmetic;  and  (c)  measure- 
ment, ordering,  relationships.    In  order  to  pass  the  test,  the  student 
must  score  80%  on  the  total  test  and  80%  on  eacfi'  of  the  goal  areas. 
Students  who  fail  any  part, of  the  test  may  retake  tfcat  part  only. 


Reading.    All  seventh-grade  students,  and  those  eighth-  and  ninth- 
graders  who  have  not  met  the  performance  standard  required,  must  take  a 
reading  test  that  is  referenced  to  the  district's  goals.    This  test  is 
geared  to  the  mid-eighth-grade  level,  consists  of  30  items  keyed  to  six 
goals,  and  ha^s  a  passing  score  of  80%. 
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TABLE  1 


Parkrose  Acquirements  1n  Reading,  Writing 
and  Computing 


READING 


General  Goal: 


The  student  comprehends  the  printed  mate- 
rials needed  to  succeed  1n  his/her  educa- 
tional, vocational,  social,  and  personal 
Interests  and  Inquiries. 


Grade  3: 


Grade  5: 


Grades  7-9: 


(1)  Word  Attack .Skills 

(2)  Vocabulary  Development  Skills 

(3)  Comprehension  Sic i lis 

(1)  Vocabulary  Development  Skills 

(2)  Comprehension  Skills 

(1)  Comprehension  Skills 


WRITING 

General  Goal 


The  student  writes  honestly,  creatively, 
and  clearly,  adapting  his/her  writing  to 
different  purposes,  audiences  and  communi* 
cations  forms,  using  the  mechanics  and 
conventions  of  writing  appropriately  to 
assure  accuracy,  and  clarity  in  commmunica- 
tion. 


Grade  4: 


(1)  Writing  Conventions 

(2)  Grammar 

(3)  Organization 

(4)  Mechanics 
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MATHEMATICS 


TABLE  1  (continued) 


Grade  7: 


Grade  9: 


(i)  Wr1.t1ng  Conventions 
v(2)  6rammar 

Organization  ~ 
Mechanics 


a. 


(1)  Writing  Conventions 

(2)  <  Writing  Exercises 

(3)  Usage 


General  Goals: 


(1)    The  student  knows  and  1s  able  to  use 
the  symbols,  elements,  operations, 
and  structures  of  the  following: 
•whole  numbers,  Integers,  rational 
numbers,  real  numbers,  complex  num- 
bers, and  other  number  systems,  both 
finite  and  infinite. 

.(2)    The  student  recalls  basic  facts,  • 
knows  common  equivalencies,  and  1s 
able  mentally  to  make  reasonable 
estimates  and  perform  simple  opera- 
tions. 

(3f  The  student  knows  and  1s  able  to* 
apply  measuring  skills. 

(4)  The  student  1s  able  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  mathematics,  apply  ordering 
skills,  make  comparisons,  and  use  the 
mathematics  of  probability  and  statis- 
tics. 

(5)  The  student  is  able  to  use  mathemat- 
ical relationships,  including  the 
presentation  and  interpretation  of 
data. 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


(6J   The  student  1s  able  to  use  mathemat- 
ical symbols,  systems,  and  operations' 
1n  the  solution  of  quantitative  prob- 
lems (applications). 

(7)  The  student  knows  and  1s  able  to 
.  apply  logical  arguments. 

(£)   The  student  knows  and  1s  able  to 
apply  the  properties  of  geometric 
figures  and  relationships. 

•  . 

(9)   The  student  1s  able  to  select  and  use 
support  technology  such  as  calcula-. 
tors  and  computers. 

(10)   the  student  appreciates  the  value  and 
structure  of  mathematics  and  Its    .  * 
relationships3  with  other  disciplines. 


Grade  3: 


Grade  6: 


Grades  7-9: 


(1)  Addition/Subtraction,  Basic  Facts 

(2)  Multiplication,  Basic  Facts  , 

(3)  Comparing/Ordering 

(4)  Problem  Solving 

(5)  Addition/Subtraction  Concepts 

6)  Addition,  with  and  without  regrouping 

7)  Subtraction,  with  and  without 
regrouping  , 

1)  >  Whole  Number  Operations 

2)  Decimal  Fraction  Operations 
3]  Operations  with  Fractions 
4j  Whole  Number  Concepts 

5)  Decimal  Concepts 

6)  Common  Fraction  Concepts 

u 

(1)  Computational  Skills 

(2)  .Mental  Arithmetic 

(3)  Measurement 

(4)  Comparing,  Ordering 

(5)  Relationships 
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♦ 

Writing,   Since  writing  1s  assessed  for  different  purposes  at 
different  grade  levels,  standards0 are  not  always-  set. '  In  grades  4  and 
7,  for  the  purpose  of  proVam  evaluation,  students  are  administered  a  test 
assessing  the  writing  goals  and  are  also  assessed  on  two  written  samples. 
Essays  are  Scored  hol1st1cally  on  a  scale  of  1-4  by 'each  of  two  teachers, 
and  then  the  scores  are  added  together*   While  there  1s  no  pass  or  fail,  a 
score  of  2  or  3  Indicates  a  very  low  level  of  competency;  a  score  of  4  or 
5  Indicates  marginal  competency,  a  score  of  6  1s  tending  toward  competency 
and  7  or  8  Indicates  highly  competent. 

With  regard  to  graduation  requirements,  some  students  '1n  grade  8 
and  the  remainder  1n  grade  9  are' required  to  achieve  an  80%  passing  score 
on  the  punctuation/capitalization  test  and  a  90%  passing .score  on  the 
spelling  test..  These  studenls  are  also  required  to  write  four  paragraphs; 
three  out  of  the  four  paragraphs  must, satisfy  spec+flc,  previously  defined 
criteria.   The  paragraphs  are  therefore  scored  on  the  basis. of  "these 
criteria. 

In  grades  10  and  11,  writing  samples  are  again  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  program  evaluation-  and,  as  1n  grades  4  and  7,  scored  hol.lstically 
and  on^a  similar  scale.  . 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

In  order  to  meet  the  State's  mandated  requirements,  Parkrose  has 
implemented,  or  will  complete  the  implementation  of  by  September  1979, 
.the  periodic  assessments  described  below. 

* 

Mathematics.   An  arithmetic  test  referenced  to  district  goals  has 
been  administered  to  third-  and  sixth-graders^  for  the  past  five  years. 
In  addition,  sixth-graders  of  demonstrated  excellence  may  take  the  compu- .. 
tatlonal  section  of  the  graduation  requirement  level  tests.  Mathematics 
"graduation  competency  tests  are  administered  to  all  seventh-grade  students 
and  to  eighth-  and  ninth-grade  students  who  have  not  met  the  performance 
standards. 

Reading.    Tests  referenced  to  district  goals  were  administered  to 
third-grade  students  for  the  first  time  and  to  fifth-grade  students  for 
the  second  time  1n  the  spring  of  1979.    A  reading 'competency  test  refer- 
enced to  district  goals  at  the  m1d-eighth-grade  level  is  administered 
to  all  seventh-grade  students  and  to  eighth-  and  ninth-grade  students 
who  have  not  met  the  performance  standard  for  graduation.    In  1979  the 
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•district  administered  this  test  for  the  fifth  year,.  A  reading  test  for 
grade  11  was  given  for  the  first  time  1n  the  spring  of  1979. 

.  y   /     '  t. 

Writing.   The  district's  punctuation/capital  1zat1t>n  and  spelling 
tests  are  administered  to  some  eighth-  and  all  ninth-grade  students. 
At  the  ninth-grade  level,  each  student  also  takes  a  writing  exercise 
test  which  1s  scored  according  to  established  criteria  by  classroom 
teachers  under  direct  supervision  of  the  Department. 

» 

,  In  summary,  the  program  of  assessment  1n  reading,  writing  and  com- 
puting, by  9/1/79,  will  be  administered  as  follows: 

Program  Area  Grade  Levels 

Reading        .  3,  5,  7-9*,  11 

Writing  3,  6,  8-9*,  11 

Computing  3,  6,  7-9* 

i 

•  t 
0 

♦Indicates  graduation  requirement  for  competencies  level 


In  addition  to  these  required  administrations  of  the  district  goal- 
referenced  test  leading  up  to  graduation-  (grade  9),  Parkrose  also  admin-  . 
isters  District  Goal -Referenced  Tests  for  advanced  students  1n  mathematics 
1n  grades  10-12.   Also,  Parkrose  administers  a  standard  achievement  tests 
1n  grades  4,  7,  and  10  1n  order  to  obtain  comparative  data  regarding  the. 
achievement  of  students  1n  Parkrose  to  that  of  other  groups  of  students. 
The  tests  in  grades  4  and  7  are  normed  for  the  Portland  Metropolitan 
Area.   Grade  10  is  administered  the  California  Achievement  Test. 

•  "  i 

Test  Instruments 


The  decisions  as  to  what  measurement  instruments  are  used  to  satisfy 
the  state-mandated  requirements  and  how  to  acquire  these  instruments  are 
left  entirely  to  the  local  district.    However,  the  State  offers  local  dis- 
tricts the  option  to  usie  tests  which  were  developed  as  part  of  a  statewide 
assessment  in  reading,  writing,  and  computing.    In  addition  to  the  tests, 
the  State  provides  technical  assistance  to  help  local  districts  select  or  * 
develop  appropriate  measurement  instruments.    This  assistance  is  provided  . 
through  workshops,  resource  guides,  and  consultation  with  specialists. 
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Parkrosfe  "chose  to  develop  its  own  Instruments  referenced  to  the 
district's  goals,  w&lch  encompass  the' state-mandated  goals©  As  described 
earlier,  these  tests  are  developed  by  a  subcommittee  of  teachers  and 
administrators,  with  advisory  Inpujf  from  a  committee  of  parents  and  citi- 
zens.  Also,  as  a  member  of  the  Northwest  Evaluation  Association,  the 
district  can  and  does  draw  upon  test  Items  provided  1n  the  Association's 
Item  collection;  and  the  district  reciprocates  by  submitting  Its  own  Items 
to  the  collection. 

.  *Ihe  Parkrose  District  develops  a  new  test  1n  reading,  writing,  and 
computing  for  each  administration.   This  1s  done  by  drawing,  from  the  Item 
collection  Items  which  have  already  been  field-tested..  For  example, 
Parkrose  has  a  collection  of  600  Items  1n  mathematics  (100  per  goal  .area), 
which  were  developed  by  Parkrose  teacWs, and  area  specialists.    Items  and 
test  directions  are  typed  on  Index' cards  which  are  stored  by  objective.  A 
complete  battery  of  nine  tests  can  be  constructed  1n  two  hours  by  selecting 
Items,  placing  the  Index  cards  1n  acetate  folders,  copying  them,  and  typing 
Item  sequence  numbers  on  the  copied  pages.   Many  test  item  cards  Include  b 
Rasch  Item  estimate  expressed  1n  RITs.'  Parallel  test  forms  are  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  this  RI°T  value. 

Generally,  the  mathematics  test  is  constructed  to  comprise  5  Items 
for  each  goal  area  assessed  1n  a  given  administration;  a  rule  that  1s 
followed,  however,  1s  that  the  test  never  contains  fewer  than  20  Harris*.  * 
Therefore,  1f  'a  student' 1s  being  retested  on  only  one  goal  area,  there 
will  still  be  20  items  on  the  test.   Thirty  Items  asstsslng  six  goals 
comprise  the  reading  test.   The  punctuation/capitalization  section  of  the 
writing  test  consists  of  40  Items,.  20  1n  each  area,  and  the  spelling  test 
consists  of  20  words  selected  from  the  Dale  word  list  compiled  by  the 
Oregon  State  Department  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  district's  Goal -Referenced  Tests  in  reading,  writ- 
ing and  computing,  which  are  criterion-referenced  tests,  Parkrose  also 
administers  normative-referenced  tests  1n  grades.  4,  7,  and  10.  All 
response  modes  1n  these  three  areas  are  of  a  multiple-choice  format  except 
1n  writing,  which  includes  open -en ded* writing  exercises,  or  essay  tests. 
The  writing  tests  are  developed  at  Parkrose  and  are  not  norm-referenced. 

Across  the  15  curriculum  areas  incorporated  into  the  district's 
goal-based  program,  however,  not  all  of  the  89  competencies  are  measured 
by  tests  of  the  multiple-choice  or  open -based  type.    Some  of  the  compe- 
tencies can  be  satisfied  by  course  work;  others  may  be  evaluated  through 
observational  Items,  particularly  verification  checklists  completed  by 
■local  teachers. 
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Test  Administration  ' 

All  testing  1s  done  1n~the  school  funding  by  local  testing  coordi- 
nators; students  are  tested  1n  a  room  separate  from  their  usual  classroom, 
%and  their  ,teachers  are  not  present  1n  the  room  during  the  test. 

The  90-m1nute  mathematics  test  1s  given  1n  two  sittings  and  may  be 
administered  at  any  time  when  the  student  1s. ready.   Reading-  and  writing 
tests  are  given  only  at  specified  times.   In1t1a11y,*the  flexible  testing 
1n  mathematics  caused  security  problems,  but  now,  with  its  600-1tem  bank, 
the  district  can  assemble  new  but  parallel  test  forms  1n  a  short  period  of 
time.  *  .  • 


Scoring  and  Analysis 

* 

♦  -  *  c 

Most  of  the  scoring,  reporting,  and  record  keeping  1n  Parkrose  has 
been  done  manually  at  the. evaluation  office.   Results,  are  returned  to 
the  students,  within  24  hours. 

The  district  1s,  however,  moving  quickly  toward  computer  support  for 
the  program.  . -Currently,  the  district  uses  a  scan-tron  test  scoring  machine 
wherever  possible,  but  the  scores  by  goal  area~must  be  computed  by  hand. 
Actual  student  responses  from  answer  sheets  or  test  booklets  are  keypunched 
and  entered  Into  the  computer  for  Item  analysis  and  Rasch  calibrations. 
The  Rasch  technique  1s  the  primary  tool  used.ln  1temaana1ys1s;  support  for 
the  use  of  the  two  methods  1s  provided  by  the  Northwest  Evaluation  Associa- 
tion and  the  local  Educational  Service  Districts. 

«  e  *  •+ 

r 

Parkrose  now  uses  the  computer  facility  for  the  Educational  Services 
District  (ESD),  a  governmental  agency  equipped  to  provide  support  for 
Instructional  and  assessment  programs.   Student  records  of  competencies 
completed  have  been  kept  manually  1n  the  past,  but  are  now  being  entered 
into  the  ESD  computer.   Terminals  to  the  computer  are  being  Installed  i«n 
each  school  building.    Eventually,  the  school  district  plans- to  purchase 
the  additional  equipment  required  to  enable- the  scan-tron  to  read  the 
response  sheets  directly  Into  the  computer  and  have  the  student's  passing 
score  recorded  dltectly  on  the  student's  competency  record. 
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Report 1 ng/D1 ssgmj nat 1 on 

«  * 

In  order  to  meet  the  spirit  and  the  Intent  of  the  State.' s  mandated 
requirements,  the  district's'  reporting  mechanisms  are  designed  to  report 
to  the  community  the  degree  of  the  program's  success  (or  failure)  1n  meet- 
ing the  specified  goals.  All  record  keeping  and  repor.tlng  1s  done  by  the 
evaluation  office,  which  publishes  a  Report  of  Program  Assessment  each  year" 
as  a  public  document.   Data  compiled  for  each  school  and  for  the  district 
as  a  whole  are  Included  1n  the  report,  Including  Information  related -to 
comparisons  of  the  schools  within  the  district  and  longitudinal  data  com- 
paring test  results  for 't! .  :rhools  over  the  past  few  years,   At  the  end 
of  grade  9t  eagh  student's  "parents  receive  a  report  on  the  student's 'status 
1n  relation  to  the  number  of -graduation  competencies  thus  far  completed. 
Through*  Its  documents  and  reports,  Its  ^once-monthly.  Interaction  with  the 
Citizens'  Advisory  Committee,  and  Its  local  public  meetings,  the  district  • 
makes  an  attempt  to  disseminate  information  about  the  assessment  program 
as  widely  as  possible.  ' 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 

Consequences  to  students.   Advancement  from  grade., to  grade  does  not 
depend  upon  test  results,,  although  the  district  hopes  that  students  will 
have  achieved  competency  1n  the  basic  skills  prior  to  their  entrance  Into 
high  schools.   Junior  high  students  who  are  deficient  1n  the  basic  skills 
to  the  degree. that  it  would  hinder  their  progress  1n  regular  high  scHopl 
classes  are  assigned  to  competency  laboratories  when  they  enter  high 
school.  ' 

If  a  senior  high  school  student  has  not  met  one  or  two  competency 
requirements,  alternate  requirements  are  established  at  a  meeting  of 
'teachers,  students,  and  parents.   Very  few  students  are  denied  diplomas 
as  a  result  of  the  competency  testing;  those  who  fall  to  graduate  usually 
fail  to  pass  the  course  credit  requirements.    In  1978  only  one  student 
in  a  graduating  class  Of  370  failed  to  meet  the  graduation  competency 
requirements.  »        •  , 

Consequences  to  programs.    Every  curriculum  area  has  redesigned  its 
K-12  program.   Curriculum  guides  for  all  subject  areas  are  being  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  newly  defined  goals.   Formal  remediation  for  stu- 
dents who  fail  the  competency  tests  occurs  through  a  restructuring  of  the 
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students'  Instructional  plans  to  focus  on  the  competencies  missed.  Compe- 
tency labs-  have  b&n  establlsned  for  this  purpose  for  students  who  need? 
remedial  work,  but  ho  extra  funds  have  .been  allocated,  to  this  aspect  of 
the  program.  White 'rtot  specifically  related  to  the  testing  program,  a 
Gffied  Students  Program  has  also  been  established. 

/    •  '  "      '  • 

/  Provisions  for  Special  Populations 

The  State  guidelines  allow  the  local  districts. to  alter  competency 
performance  requirements  for  special  .populations;  or  to  waive  testing 
requirements  entirely  for  Individual  students.   Emotionally  disturbed 
children  1n  Parlcrose  do  take  the' competency  test.   For  the  Asiatic  group 
'  1n  the  community,  end  Parkrose  has  a  large  population  of  Asiatics  who  are 
'  mostly  refugees;- an  Itinerant  teacher  gives  students  Instruction  1n  their 
first  language,  until  they  can  function  1n  English.  *  .  J 

Program  Resources  and  Costs  *  ,        s  ■ 

•    -i  •  %  * 

General  program  staffing.   Teachers  work  In^close  collaboration  with 
the  ^valuation  Office,  which  employs  one  professional,  the  Director,  and 
one  part-time  clerical  person.   This  office,  which  was  established  1n 
1973,  had  a  first  year  operating  budget  of  $10,000  to  pay  for  both  sup- 
plies and  summer  salaries  of  teachers  assisting  1n  the  developmental  . 
aspects  of  .the  program.   Generally,  the  work  of  developing  goals,  cur- 
riculum guides,  artd  test  items  has  been  done  by  teachers. 

•  '  t 

Approximate  costs  and  funding  sources.   The  Director  of  the  Parkrose 
"Evaluation  Office  estimates  that  the  program  costs  about  $12  per  student 
for  records  and  testing,  which  1s  roughty  $46,000  a  year.    An  estimated. 
$5  of  the  $12  1s  used  directly  for  minimum,  competency  graduation  require- 
ments.  These  funds  come  from  the  local  school  district  budget.  State 
support  is  limited  to  resource  materials,  workshops,  and  guidance.  * 
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Program  Evaluation 


*  4 


That, the  Parkrose  minimum  competency  program  has  been  successful  1s 
substantiated  by  the  following:  .  *  *   •  /    V  . 


« » 


.  «'    (1)    In  general, 'the  district  had  declining' standardized  test  scoVes 
until  1974,  an,d  Improved -standardized  test  scores  since  1974. 

(2)   The  percent  age^jrf  studelits  meeting  the  program  goals  has 

increased  eacnTear  (1t ^should  be  noted,  however,  that  some  of 
'the  goal  =  statements  and  test  Items  are  updated  each  year).  This 
. .  1s  especially  Impressive  1n  light  o'f  the  fact  th.at.any  change 
made  on  these  tests  has  been  designed  to 'Increase  the  difficulty 
level.  * 
' '  * 

<3) '  In  1975  only  ,50*  of  the  slxth-gradefs  passed  the  tests  1n 
wholes  number  operations;  now,  better  than  9<J%  pass-  the  tests 
referenced  to  .these  operations. 

Teachers  1n  the  district  believe  that  the  evaluation,  program' has  had  a 
positive  effect  upon  .student  achievement.  .  t  ■ 


Future  directions  ^ 


The  Oirector  of  Evaluation .hopes  to: 


(!)  •  use  the  assessment  data  to  modify  the  curriculum  and  discover 
t  better  teaching  techniques;  «s 

(2)  build  item  banks  in  conjunction  with  other  school  districts  to 
reduce- the  cost  of  test  development; 

*  • 

(3)  '  imprpve  the  efficiency  of  assessment; 

(4)  use  the  computer  for  scoring  and  reporting; 

(5)  find  better  ways  to  manage  student  learning; 

«  ."•»«.  * 

(6)  #  decrease  the  amount  of •  teacher  record  keeping. 
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SALEM  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  SALEM,  OREGON 


In' December  1974,  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Education  mandated  Mini- 
mum Standards  for  the  Pub'Hc  Schools.  The  mandate  calls  for  minimum  stan- 
dards.  to  be  set  in  reading,  writing,  computation,  speaking,  and  listening 
skills.  The  Board  also  established  statewide  goals  so  that  every  Oregon 
.student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  function  effectively  1n  the 
Six  life  roles  of  Individual,  learner,  prpducer,  citizen,  consumer,  and 
family  member.  -£ach  local  district  with  students  1n  grades  9-12,  1s  to 
Implement  the  competency  component  of  Its  graduation  requirement  as  t 
follows:  '  * 


(1)  Local  districts  must "certify  attainment  of  competencies  neces- 
sary to  read,  write,  speak,  analyze,  and  compute  beginning  with 
the  class  of  1978.  , 

*  ... 

(2)  Attainment  of  all  competencies  must  be  certified  no  later  than 
with  the  graduating  class  of  1981.  . 


The  mandate  states 
the  junior  year.  However 
master  the  basic  skills. 


that  students  must  master  J>as1c  skills  by  the  end  of 
owever,  the  State  puts  no  consequence  on  failure  to 


The 'life/survival  skills  are  tied  to  graduation;  1n  order  to  grad- 
uate, students  must  pass  specific  competencies  developed  at  the  local 

level  In  accordance  with  the  State-goals.  %*  '  ± 

• *,  '       '     '  , 

"  The  Sa'lem  school  district ''has  five  high  schools  and  22,000  students 
1n  grades*l-12.   There  are  two  district  testing  programs  used  to  meet  the 
state  mandates.   The  first  1s  the  Competency  Performance  Indicator  Test 
(CPI),  a  test  base'd  on  35  survival  and.  life-skill  competencies.  The 
second  1s  the  Minimum  Skills  Objective  Test  (MSO),  into  which  most  of  the 
district's  testing  efforts  are  channeled.1  These  two  programs  are  entirely 
Independent  of  each  other.   The  district  is  solely  responsible  for  the 
development,,  administration,  scoring,  and  setting  of  standards  for  these 
tests. 


4 
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Legislative  and  Policy  History  , ,  , 

*     /   .• 

Policy  History,   In  June  1968,  the  Oregon  Department  of  Education 
initiated  a  needs  assessment  analysis  to  find  out  what  the  general  public 
perceived  as  deficiencies  1n  the  Oregon  school  system.  One  result  of  this 
stufy  was  that  the  Board  required  every  school  'district  to  measure  learner 
outcomes.   An  extended -series  of  town  meetings  followed,  run  by  the  Super- 
intendent and  the  8oard,  Involving  teachers,  parents,  and  administrators. 
The  process  resulted  1n  a  December  1974  mandate  from  the  Board  establishing 
goals  1n  the  area  of  minimum  competencies.   The  districts  were  to  develop 
specific  objectives  compatible  with  the  State  goals,  and  to  measure  stu- 
dents •  attainment  of  these  goals. 

Salem  selected  primarily  survival  and  life-skills  competencies  as 
the  focus  of  its  program,  as  opposed  to  other  districts  (such  as  Parkrose) 
which  selected  basic  skills-oriented  competencies.   These  competencies 
gave  rise  to  Salem's  CP  I  tests.  * 

*  *  '••  ' 

Phase  of  Implementation.    In  1976  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education 
revised  the  mandate  to  require  that  high  school  students  pass  <]ife  skill 
competencies  1n  order  to  graduate.   The  specific  competencies  were  to 
be  set  by  the  local  school  district.   The  class  of  1980  will  be, the  first 
class  required  to  pass  these  competencies  prior  to  graduation.   The  man- 
date, which  stipulated  that  students  must  master  basic  skills  by  the  end 
of  the  junior  year,  initiated  the  development  of  Salem's  MSO  test.  This 
requirement  will  apply  first  to  the  graduating  class  of  1983. 

The  Salem  school  district  spent  three  years  developing  the  core  cur- 
riculum 1n  every  subject  area.   Teams  of  teachers  then  selected  the  goals 
and  objectives,  involving  parents  through  local  school  building  committees. 
(These  groups  continue  to  meet  monthly  and  review  materials  that  have  been 
developed.) 

9 

Thus  far  mathematics,  reading,  and  writing  are  actually  being  tested 
in  the  schools;  tests  in  literature  and  communications  are  under  develop- 
ment.   The  MSO  project  is  directed  by  the  district's  Office  of  Assessment. 


Goals  and  Purposes 


General  goals.   Statewide  goals  fall  into  two  categories.   The  first 
is  that  students  must  fulfill  performance  requirements  in  the  following 
areas:   reading,  writing,  and  computation.   The  second  broad  goal  is  that 
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students  1n  the  Oregon  system  should  have  the  opportunity  to  receive  an 
education  that  will. help  students  to  achieve  the  following  survival  and 
life  skills: 


(1)  become  learners— develop  .positive  skills  about  learning  as  a 
Hfelonj  endeavor; 

(2)  develop  skills  necessary  to  become  self-directed  Individuals; 

(3)  make  appropriate  career  choices; 

(4)  act  responsibly  as  citizens  of  state,  nation,  and  world; 

(5)  become  Intelligent,  responsible  consumers;  and 

(6)  learn  rights  and  responsibilities  of  family  members,  and  acquire 
skills  and  knowledge  to  strengthen  and  enjoy  family  life. 


As  mentioned,  the  Salem  district  attempts  to  meet  these  two  goals 
through  two  different  testing  programs:    the  Minimum  Skills  Objective 
Tests  for  basic  skills  and  the  Competency  Performance  Indicators  for 
survival/life  skills. 


Competencies 


To  comply  with  the  State  mandate  for  students  to  pass- life  skill 
competencies  1n  order  to  graduate,  the  district  of  Salem  selected  35 
competencies  which  were  used  to  generate  the  CP I  tests.   These  represent 
survival /life  skill  competencies  (as  compared  to  some  other  local  school 
districts  1n  Oregon  which  selected  basic  skills  competencies). 

Table  1  lists  the  35  competency  performance  indicators  used  by  the 
Salem  School  District. 

To  measure  the  progress  of  students  toward  attainment  of  state-man- 
dated basic*  skills  goals,  teams  of  teachers -selected  objectives  used  to 
generate  Salem's  MSO  tests.    Table  2  1s  a  list  of  those  objectives 
(competencies). 
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TABLE  1 

Competency  Performance  Indicators  1n  the 
School  District  of  Salem,  Oregon 

% 

m 

I  » 

1.        Read  newspaper  articles/answer  questions 

Apartment 'rental  agreement  - 
1.2       Recall  five  details  of  oral  communication 

1.4  Summarize  points  of  a  discussion 

1.5  Respond  to  a  job  notice 

1.6  Compute  gas  consumption 
Determine  simple  Interest  rates 
Measure  object  1n  metric/English  units 
Balance  a  checkbook 

Make  correct  monetary  change 

1.7  Cite  energy  effects  of  computers 
Classify  renewable/non-renewable  resources 

1.8  Engage  in  two  leisure  time  activities 
Cite  helpful /harmful  effects  of  drugs 
Apply  first  aid  procedures 
Describe  a  healthy  diet 

1.9  Identify  community  resources 
Know  sources  for  consumer  aid 

2.1       Describe  social /government  services  • 

Demonstrate  knowledge  of  voting  processes 

Understand  payroll  stub 

Complete  simple  tax  forms 
2.4       Identify  environmental  problems 

Know  effects  of  garden/household  chemicals 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Pass  written  driver's  test  or  equivalent 
Plan  monthly  budgets 
Cite  merits  of  various  credit  plans 
Know  Influences  on  consumer  p/urchaslng 
Demonstrate  safe  Working  practices 
Report  grooming  requirements 
Identify/solve  problems  1n  work  setting 
Know  entry  requirements  for  job  choice 
Demonstrate  minimum  employablHty 
Apply/Interview  for  real /simulated  job 

c 

Outline  steps  to  seek  employment 
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TAgLE  2 

Minimum  Skills  Objectives  1n  the 
School  District  of  Salem,  Oregon 


Reading 


1.  Given  either  a  story  or  short  Informative  selection,  the  student  will 
answer  with  80% 'accuracy  Inferential  questions  related  to  the  mate- 
rial. 

2.  Given  ten  sentences  containing  cause-effect,  sequential  order  or 
comparison-contrast  relationships,  the  student  will  nv.ie  the  rela- 
tionship and  Identify  the  words  that  signal  the  relationship  with  902 
accuracy. 

3.  Given  three  different  purposes  for5  reading,  each  Implying  the  use  of 
a  different  approach,  I.e.,  moderate  rate;  skimping,  scanning,  sur- 
veying or  profundlng,  the  student  will  demonstrate  and  describe  for 
the  teacher 'the  most  efficient  approach  to  reading  for  each  purpose. 

*  t  * 

-4.    °The  student  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to  combine  organizational 
skills  by  summarizing  1n  writing  an  article  of  1.000  to  1.500  words 
Into  a  single  paragraph  of  no  more  than  100  words  containing  the  main 
ideas  and  relevant  supporting  details  ofTHe  article. 


Mathematics.  Item  Groups 


1.  Whole  number 

2.  Fractions 

3.  Decimals 

4.  Percent 

5.  Conversion  of  units 

6.  Geometry 

7.  "Story"  (Verbal)  Problems 
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TABLE  2  (continued) 


a* 


Writing,   In  the  writing  sample  given  1n  grades  3,  4,  6,  and  8  and  1n 
the  senior  high,  the  student  1s  to  demonstrate  the  ability  to 
communicate  1n  prose  by  organizing,  writing,  and  polishing  a 
paper  of  at  least  four  paragraphs  which  consistently  and  clearly 
develop  the  student's  thesis  or  theme.   The  finish  draft  should 
be  legibly  written,  have  adequate  margins  and  a  title*  and  \ 
should  be  free  of  distracting  errors  1n  sentence  structure, 
punctuation,  capital 1zatton>  usage,  and  spelling. 
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Standard  and  Standard  Setting 


Standards  for  the  survival/life  skills  competencies  are  set  by  each 
local  district  1n  Oregon.   In  Salem,  classroom  teachers  assess  the  CPIs. 
In  many  cases,  the  teacher's  judgment  1s  used  to  select  the  specific 
measurement  Instrument  and  establish  criteria. for  passing,  '  The  district 
Issues  a  manual  to  all  teachers  indicating  ways  of  assessing  these  compe- 
tencies, and  runs  In-service  and  summer  workshops  to  consult  with  teachers 
on  assessment  of  competencies  and  establishment -of  criteria  for  passing. 

*  in  contrast,  the  MSO  tests  are  administered  by  the  district's  Assess- 
ment Center.   Most  of  the  initial  work  to  establish  standards  has  been  done 
by  teachers  during  in-service  and  summer  workshops,  working  under  the 
supervisors  of  the  Assessment  Center. 

The  total  MSO  reading  test  has  a  value  of  100  points,  and  students 
must  achieve  a  score  of  80%  to  pass  the  test.   This  standard  was  set  by 
teachers  after  the  district  explored  the  possibility  of  setting  a  passing 
score  based  upon  subtest  scores. 

The  mathematics  test  is  a  65-1tem  test  which  was  written  by  district 
teachers  and  field-tested  1n  the  spring  ttf  1979  on  ninth-grade  through 
twelfth-grade  students  (2,208  in  the  sample).   The  teachers  will  use  the 
field-test  data  to  set  a  cutoff  score  based  upon  the  overall  test  score 
and  not  upon  subtest  scores. 

The  writing  assessment  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  of 
1979  and  was  scored  according  to  a  simple  pass/no  pass  holistic  system. 
Readers  scoring  the  papers  were  provided  with  descriptions  of  papers  ratea 
high,  middle,  and  low  on  which  they  could  base  their  pass/no  pass  deci- 
sions.  Since  only  40%  of  the  students  passed  in  this  first  scoring  of  the 
test,  the  district  is  considering  other  standards  and  scoring  procedures. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 


The  Minimum  Skills  Objective  Tests  are  given  twice  each  semester  in 
the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  weeks.    Students  who  fail  any  test  at  the 
first  administration  (at  13  weeks). may  retake  it  at  16  weeks  or  the  next 
semester.   The  mathematics  test  is  administered  to  all  students  in  grade 
9;  the  writing  test  is  given  to  selected  students  in  grade  8  and  to  senior 
high  students;  and  the  reading  test  is-given  to. students  in  grade  9. 
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"  •To  meet  the  requirements  1n  survival/life  skills,  a  student  may 
complete  a  course  to  pass  a  particular  competency  (CPI)  or.  may  challenge 
a  competency  and  take  a  test  to  demonstrate  mastery  of  that  competency. 
Final  decisions  regarding  CM  tests  are  up  to  the  school  and  teachers. 


Test  Instruments 


4  »  • 

Mastery  of  the  CP Is  1s  measured  by  the  classroom  teachers.    In  many 

cases  the  teacher's  judgment  1s  used  to  select  the  specific  measurement 

Instrument  and  to  determine  1f  a  student  has  passed  a  competency.  The 

Office  of.  Assessment  consults  with  teachers  through  In-service  and  summer 

workshops  on  using  new  assessment  Instruments  and  setting  up  criteria  for 

passing.  « 

The  MSO  reading  test  was  developed  and  field-tested  1n  1978.  The 
test,  developed  by  district , teachers  during  special  workshops,  originally 
had  45  multiple-choice  Items  and  some  reading  passages.  Field-testing 
revealed  that  the  test  was  too  short;  1t  now  contains  75  Items  and  a 
500-700  word  passage  that  ..the  student  must  read  and  summarize- 1n  50-75 
words.   The  maximum  score  that  a  student  can  achieve  on  the  reading  passage 
1s  25  points.    In  scoring  the  passage,,  the  teacher  assigns -5  points  for 
each  of  the  following: 


main  Idea; 

beginning  supporting  detail; 
middle  supporting  detail; 

(4)  ending  supporting  detail; 

(5)  one  more  supporting  detail. 


Each  of  the  75  multiple-choice  items  is  worth  1  p    nt,  so  that  the 
student  can  score  up  to  100  point*.   The  passing  score  is  80  points.. 

The  mathematics  test  is  a  65 -item  test.    Part  I  has  41  items  and 
covers  whole  numbers,  fractions,  and  decimals;  P*rt  II  has  24  items  7nd 
covers  percent,  conversion  of  units,  geometry,  and  "story"  (verbal)  . 
problems.    The  test  was  written  tjy  district  teachers  and  was  field-tested 
in  the  spring  of  1979  with  a  sample  of  2,208  grade  9  and  grade  12  stu- 
dents.  The  teachers  will  use  the  field-test  data  to  set  the  cutoff  score. 


(1) 
•  (2) 
(3) 
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The  writing,  test  1s  as  follows:   students  must  write  an  essay  of 
four  to  six  paragraphs  InOength  on  a  more  complex  topic  (e.g. %  "What  are 
the  enemies  of  humankind?").   Students  are  Instructed  to  proofread  their 
papers  very  carefully. 

Teachers  will  continue  to  write  new  test  Items  during  summer  work- 
shops to  develop  parallel  test  forms  for  the  MSO  program.   New  Items  will  . 
br^fleld-tested,  and  the  data  used  to  generate  parallel  test  forms. 


Test  Administration 


The  MSO  tests  are  administered  twice  each  semester  at; weeks  13  and 
16.   Students  may  also  challenge  the  tests  and  take  them  at  another  time. 
Administration  of  CPI  tests  1s  left  to  teachers'  discretion." 

The  district  1s  strict  Qh  test  security.    Every  test  booklet  1s 
numbered;  booklets- are  counted  before  they  leave  the  Office  of  Assessment 
and  recounted  when  they  return.    Separate  answer  sheets  are  used  so  the 
test  booklets  can  be  reused.   High  school  work-study  students  help  do  the 
Checking  and  packaging  of  test  booklets. 

Scoring  and  Analysis 

•  All  scoring  of  CPI  tests  Is  done  by  teachers,  who  record  percentage 
correct  or  mastery/nonmastery,  as  appropriate;  teachers  also  make  the 
final  determination  of  overall  CPI' mastery.   Originally,  all  record 
keeping  was  done  manually  by  teachers;  1t  1s  now  computerized.   Data  1s 
recorded  on  a  National  Computer  System  (NCS)  scan  sheet,  with  each  of  the 
35  Competency  Performance  Indicators  on  the  sheet,  and  put  Into  a  computer 
system. 

Scoring  of  MSO  tests  1s  also  done  through  optical  scanner  answer 
sheets,  with  the  percentage  correct  for  each  test  being  recorded.  Item 
analysis  gathered  through  field  tests  is  used  to  create  parallel  test 
forms.    The  statistics  used  for  field-test  analysis  are  the  KR20  cr  KR21 
and  point-biserial  statistics.    The  district  explored  the  use  of  Rasch 
statistics,  but  decided  against  using  this  approach.    Test  items  are 
screened  for  bias  through  content  validation. 

\ 
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Report 1 ng/DI sseml nat 1 on 


The  district  shares  computer  facilities  with  local  government  agen- 
cies, but  has  Its  own  remote  job  entry  (RJE)  systenu   The  NCS  scanner  1s 
owned  by  the  school.-  Each  school  gets  monthly  status  reports  on  students' 
_  progress  toward  jnastery  of -the  ccmpetency-pertoraance^  Indicators.  Students 
get  a  quarterly  report  on  the  completion  of  these  CPIs  along  with  the 
usual  grade  reports. 

•  Saiem  has  also  done  an  Intensive -study  revising  report  cards  co 
reflect  all  testing  data  which  are  generated  from  both  teacher-made"  and 
published  tests,  such  as  those  found  1n  textbook  series,  as  well  as  the 
"   criterion-referenced  tests  which  most  teachers  seem  to  assign. 

The  report  of  this  study  shows  also  that  most  parents  (87%)  and 
teachers  (7555)  would  like  to  discuss  standardized  achievement  test  scores 
at  a  fall  parent-teacher  conference.    (Most  teaJiers  (67%)  report  assign- 
ing student  scores  based  on  such  tests;  Hartzell,  1979.) 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 

« 

According  to  State  guidelines,  local  districts  are  permitted  to  alter 
competency  requirements  for  special  populations  or  to  waive  testing  « 
requirements  entirely  for  Individual  students.    In  Saleto,  there  are  500* 
600  Mexican-American  students  who  are  given  bilingual  instruction  until 
the  sixth  grade,  when  they  are  moved  into, the  regular  school  programs  and 
subject  to  MSO  and  CPI  testing. 

.  *  *  • 

Special  needs  students  are  handled  on  a  case-by-case  basis:   some  are 
mainstreamed,  and  some  are  placed  in  special  classes,  but  all  decisions 
with  respect  to  testing  are  made  individually.  *  * 


Use  and  Implications' of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to, students.   The  class  of  1980  will  be  the  first  class 
required  to  pass  the  35  CPIs  (Competency  Performance  Indicators,  or  Life/ 
Survival  Skills)  prior  to  graduation.   A  remediation  program  has  not  been 
set  up  at  this  time,  since  it  is  being  redesigned.  *  A  student  who  does  not 
pass  these  35  CPIs  will  receive  a  certificate  instead  of  the  usual  diploma. 
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State  law  requires  that  students  master  basic  skills  (Salem's  MSO 
test)  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year.   However,  the  Slate  has  put  no  conse- 
quences on  a  failure  to  master  the  basic  skills,  so  Jthat  the  basic  skills 
program  1s  not  tied  to  graduation.   In  Salem,  however,  student*  who  do  not 
pass  the  mathematics  or  reading  basic  skills  tests  are. required  to  under- 
take a  remediation  program.   A  student  who  does  not  pass  the  writing  test 
may  not  take  a  higher-order  English  class  Jn  high  school  until  the  .test  is 
passed. 


Consequences  to  programs.   The  director  of  the  Officer  of  Assessment 
belleves'tnatlthe  instructional  program  will  be  strengthened  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  assessment  program.   For  five  years  the  teachers  and  admin- 
istrative staff  have  been  redesigning  the  curriculum  sa  that  It  follows  an 
orderly  sequence  from  grades  1-12.   Tests  to  measure  the  effectiveness  ot  i> 
this  program  are  now  being  designed.  % 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 

< 

•**  * 

General  program  staffing.  'The  district  Assessment  Off 1ce  gives 
teachers  explicit  directions  on  administering  the  tests  appropriately, 
and  on  appropriate  measures  for  ensuring  test  security.   The  tests  have^ 
been  largely  developed  by  the  teachers.   The  district  also  uses  work- 
study  students  to  help  with  the  dissemination  of  testing  materials. 

Approximate  costs,  and  funding  sources.   The  Minimum  Skills  Objectives 
Tests  developed  by  teachers  and  Office  of  Assessment  staff  have,  cost  about 
$15,000  per  year  1n  teacher  time  and  supplies.    Costs-for  the  CPIs  have 
been  mainly  for  work-study  students'  .and  teachers'  time.    All  funds  are 
supplied  through  the  annual  budget  of  the  Salem  school,  district. 


Program  Evaluation  % 

To  date,  no' evaluation  of  the  Salem  assessment  program  has  occurred, 
and  none  is  anticipated  in  the  near  future. 
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Future  D1r-ect1ons  .»•*'- 

*  • 

"  .  >  • 

The  district  i.  planning  a  coherent  flow  from  grades  ,1-12,  and  devel- 
oping tests  to  ensure -the  effectiveness  of  this  curriculum* 
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RHODE  ISLAND 


-  Competency  testing  1n 'Rhode  Island  was  requested  by  the  StaSe  Board  * 
of  Regents  (State  Board  of  Education)  1n  May  1978.   The  wain  purpose  of 
the  program  1s  to  provide  Information  to  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  on  the  progress  of  students.  In  mastering  basic 
skills.   The  Information  will  be  used  by  the  Board  of  Regents  1n  allocat- 
ing resources  and  by  the  Rhode  island  Department  of  Education  tn  providing 
technical  assistance.  While  the  Board* of  Regents  has -the  power  to  make  .. 
all  decisions  about  the  establishment  and  administration  of  the  competency 
testing  program,  the  Board  sought  the  advice  of  a  State  Standards  Council 
(SSC)  which  1s  composed  of  business  persons,  representatives  of  various 
educational  and  parent-teacher  groups,  and  citizens  from  all  areas  df  the 
State.   The  Council  chose  the  specific  Basic  skills  and  minimum  competen- 
cies, and  these  have  been  reviewed  by  the  Commissioner  and  approved  by  the 
Board.-  A  pilot  test  will  be  given  in  the  school  year  1979-80,. and. passing 
scores  will  be  determined  from  the  results  of  this  pHot.   Actual  testing 
vdll  begin  in  1980-81.   The  program  will  make  use  of  sample  testing,  not 
census  testing,  and  results  will  not  be  Wnked  to  graduation,  promotion, 
or  eacly  exit. .  "        '  ■  •••  .y  • 


Legislative  and  Policy'  History 

*  * 

'   Policy  history.    In  the  fall  of  1977,  the  Rhode  Island  State  Board 
of  Regents  began  an  inquiry  into  competency  testing,  an  inquiry,  which 
sprang  from' the  Board's  interest  in  developing  a  comprehensive  examination 
f%  which  might  be  tiedtto  graduation  and  promotion-  requirements..  , 

In  November  1977  the  Commissioner : submitted  a  policy  draft  which 
called  for  a  competency  testing  program  linked  to  graduation  and  promotion 
requirements.   The  Commissioner  proposed  to  solicit  public  reaction  to  .his 
proposal  and  to  return  with  his  final  recommendations  in  the  spring  of 
1978.  «  ... 

During  the  spring  of  1978  the  Rhode  island  State  legislature  also 
considered  the  question  of  competency  testing.   Two  bills  proposing  that* 
the  State  schooi  system  require  competency  testing  were  introduced,  but 
neither  of  the  bills  was  passed. 
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After  gathering  the  opinions  of  principals,  teachers,  andschool 
committees  across  the  State,  the  Commissioner  decided  against  recommending 
the  draft  policy  of  building  competency  tests  Into  graduation  and  promo- 
tion requirements.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "quantity  and 
sophistication  of  data  that  are  possible  1n  a  statewide  testing  program  at 
this  time  are  far  less  than  what  would  be  required  to  make  accurate  and  e 
fair  judgments  of  those  kinds1!  (Commissioner >s  Report,  p.  6).  Instead, 
the  Commissioner  proposed  the1  establishment  of  statewide  educational 
achievement  standards  at  three  different  levels:    (1)  Basic  Skills,  • 
(2)  Minimum  Competency  for  Life  Skills,  and. (3)  Excellence  1n  Advanced 
Life  Skills, .  Scholastic  and  Cultural  Achievement. 

On  May  11,  1978,  the  Regents  adopted  the  Commissioner's  recommenda- 
tion and  mandated  the  establishment  of  a  statewide* competency  testing 
program.    In  mandating  competency  testing,  the  Coard's  Interest  was 
to  "establish,  maintain  and  monitor  Instructional  standards  that  will 
substantially  11ft  the  level  of  educational  achievement '1n  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island"  (Commissioner's  Report,  p.  31 h  a 

To  initiate  the  competency  testing  program  the  Regents  Instructed  the 
Corijnlss loner  to  recruit  a  "broadly  representative"  State  Standards  Council. 
The  Council. was  to  submit  its  recommendations  to  the  Commissioner,  who 
would  review  these  recommendations,  make  his  own  analysis  and  recommenda- 
tions, and  then  submit  both  the  views  of  the  Council  and  his  own  1n  a 
report  ,to  the  Regents  1n  the  spring  of  1979. 

The  Commissioner  recruited  a  Standards  Council  that  was  composed 
of  business  persons,  parents  and  citizens,  and  members  of  educational 
advisory  groups,  parent-teacher  associations,  and  professional  education 
associations  from  throughout  the  State.    The  Council  met  12  times  between 
September  1978  and  April  1979,  and,  concentrated  its  efforts  on  defining 
the  basic  skills  and  minimum  competencies  and  on  determining  at  which  . 
grades  these  skills  should  be  measured.    The  Council  submitted  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Commissioner,  and  he  then  forwarded  the  SSC  views  and 
his  own  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Regents  in  April  1979.  - 

The  Commissioner  accepted  most  of  the' SSC  recommendations.  Since 
the  issue  of  whether  the  tests  should  be' administered  on  a  census  or 
sampling  basis  was  debated  within  the  Council,  even  though  it  ultimately 
recommended  census  testing,  the  Commissioner  sought  to  resolve  the 
conflict  by  striking  a  middle  road  between  census  and  sample  testing. 
He  suggested  that  the  Regents  sample-test  for  both  minimum  competency  -•' 
and  basic  skills,  and  still  attow  for  additional  students  to  be  tested  *• 
if  either  (1)  the  local  school  district  thought  it  would  provide  useful 
information  about  that  student,  or, (2)  the  parents  wanted  that  student 
tested.   The  Regents  agreed  with^ie  Commissioner's  view  on  this  point 
and  accepted  all  of  his  recommendations. 
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Phase  of  Implementation,   During  1979-80  there  will  be  no  statewide 
testing;   During  the  summer  Of  1979,  the  Board  of  Regents  chose  the  ITBS, 

1978  edition,  as  the  standardized  test  for  basic  skills,  and  for  minimum 
competency  testing  the  Department  will  use  criterion -referenced  testing 
measures  already  developed  specifically  tor  Rfeode  Island.   The  summer  of 

1979  1s  also, the  deadline  for  choosing  one  or  more  administrative  sites 
for  the  basic  skills  and  minimum  competency  pilot  tests.   The  formal 
competency  testing  program  will  be&in  1n  the  year  1980-81. 

Because  the  Board  of  Regents  believes^ that  the  basic  skills  and 
minimum  standards  tests  should  have  priority,  the  development  of  standards 
of  Excellence- in  Advanced  Life  Skills,  Scholastic  and  Cultural  Achieve- 
ment has  been  postponed  until  the  basic  skills  and  minimum  competency 
testing  program  1s  operational. 

Goals  and  Purposes 


General  goals.   As  stated  previously,  the  Board  of  Regents'  general 
purpose  1n  adopting  the  competency  testing  -program  1s  to  "establish,  main- 
tain and  monitor  Instructional  standards  that  will  substantially  lift  the 
level  of  educational  achievement  1n  the  State  of  Rhode  Island."    In  the 
Commissioner's  view,  the  testing  program  1s  to  define  minimum  performance 
standards  for  "those  skills  that  are  generally  seen  as  essential  by  the 
community  at  large."    It  ,1s  the  intent  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  the  SSC, 
and  the  Commissioner  to  ensure  that  the  Rhode  Island  educational  system 
provides  students  with  both  academic  and  practical  knowledge  by  testing 
students  in  both  areas.    It  1s  important  to  note  that  graduation,  promo- 
tion, or  early  exit  are  not  linked  to  passing  these  examinations. 


Specific  purposes.  The  Rhode  Island  Competency  Testing  Program 
1s  to: 


(1)  provide  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  public  with  a  general 
idea  of  the  number  of  students  across  the  State  who  are  having 
difficulty  achieving  "a  modicum  of  proficiency  in  basic  skills"; 

(2)  provide  both  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion with  information  as  to  the  specific  areas  of  instruction 
which  need  strengthening. 
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<3) a  provide  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  public  with  Information 
•   *  about  the  achievement  of  Rhode  Island  students  relative  to  the 
achievement  of  students  across  the  nation  by  comparing  the  two 
'  sets  of  scores  for  certain  standardized  tests;  and 

(4)   assist  teachers  1n  Identifying  students  who  would  benefit  from 
a  diagnostic  analysis. 


Competencies 


The  State  Standards  Council  was  Interested  1n  measuring  both  basic 
skills  1n  academic  areas  and  minimum  competency  1n  life  skills.   The  Coun- 
cil recommended  and  the  Commissioner  and  Board  of  Regents  agreed  that  the 
areas  1n  which  students  should  be  tested  for  basic  skills  and  competencies  • 
should  be  (1)  reading,  (2)  language  arts,  (.3)  mathematics,  and  (4)  cultural 
arts. 

Since  the  State  Standards  Council  wanted  to  avoid  duplicating  the  wor8 
of  previous  researchers,  1t  drew  upon  the  reports  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Evaluation  (UCLA)  1n  choosing  specific  basic  skills.   The  SSC  also 
drew  upon  findings  of  the  researchers  employed  for  the  1975  Rhode  Island 
Master  Plan  for  Evaluation. 

In  the  area  of  basic  skills  the 'SSC  selected  skills  from  a  11st  pre- 
pared by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation.   This  11st  was  originally 
made  up  after  the  Center  reviewed  statements  of  philosophy,  goals,  and 
objectives  from  many  state  and  local  agencies  across  the  country.  After 
some  deliberation,  the  Council  chose  23  skills  from  the  Center's  11st  of 
109:   six  1n  reading,  five  in  language  arts,  six  1n  mathematics,  and  six 
1n  cultural  arts.   The  Commissioner  agreed  with  the  Council  selections  and 
the. Regents  accepted  these  skills  as  the  test  targets.   Table  1  gives  a 
list  of  the  skills  selected. 

In  defining  specific  skills  for  minimum  competency  in  life  skills, 
the  SSC  drew  upon  a  set  of  75  performance  Indicators  which  were  formulated 
for  Rhode  Island's  1975  Master  Plan  for  Evaluation.   The  SSC  selected  35 
skills  from  the  Master  Plan  list  of  75  and  then  added  21  additional  skills; 
in  reading,  22  skills  we~e  selected  (nine  in  Rtading  Comprehension  and  Word 
Recognition,  13  im.Reading  for  Information  and  Interpretation);  in  language 
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TABLE  1 


Examples  of  Basic  Skills  Objectives  1n  Reading, 
Language  Arts,  Mathematics,  and  Cultural  Arts 


Reading 

V 

1.  LISTENING:'  Listens  actively  and  attentively.   Grasps  the  con- 
tent, Intent  and  mood  conveyed  by  the  speaker.    Shows  under- 
standing of  the 'meaning -of  spoken  words.   Visualizes  characters 
and  evenjts  while  listening.   Follows  the  train  of  thoughts  of 
speech  and  the  plot  of  a  play,  story,  or  movie.   Listens  selec- 
tively with  a  given  purpose  1n  mind.   Follows  oral  directions. 

2.  .  SPEAKING:   Participates  1n  discussions,  effectively  organizing 

own  thoughts  and  reactions  in  responding  to  others.  Summarizes 
information  and  relates  stories  and  experiences  effectively. 
Speaks  grammatically,  fluently,  and  with  good  pronunciation. 

3.  WORD  ATTACK  SKILLS:    Identifies  the  different,  sounds  in  words 
using  phonetic  skills  or  structural  clues..  Knows  relationships 
between  sounds  and  their  written  forms.    Identifies  letters, 
syllables,  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes. 

*4.   RECOGNITION  OF  WORD  MEANINGS:    Shows* understanding  of  the 
meanings  of  written  words  by  identifying  definitions,  similar 
words,1  illustrations,  synonyms,  or  antonyms.   Knows 'different 
meanings  that  the  same  word  may  communicate. 

*5.   READING  COMPREHENSION:    Understands  material  read.  Understands 
the  meaning  of  words  from  context.   Follows  written  directions. 
Identifies  topic  sentences,  main  ideas,  and  intent  of  the 
author,  and  finds  supporting  details  and  illustrations  in  the 
text.   Keeps  track  of  the  times  and  places  in  which  events  occur 
as  well  as  other  relationships.    (Reads  at  a  rate  appropriate  to 
the  material  and  purpose.) 


*  Skill  which  is  ^difficult  to  assess,  and  which,  therefore,  may  not  be 
tested  in  the  near  future. 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Reading  (continued) 

*6.  ORAL  READING:   Reads  aloud  at  a  suitable  pace,  with  correct 

pronunciation  and  appropriate  vocal  expression.  Communicates  the 
mood  and. the  intent  of  the  author. 


Language  Arts  .    r  * 

♦ 

1.  SPELLING:   Knows  the  spelling  of  frequently  used  words.  Applies 
spelling  rules,  phonetic  skills,  and  previous  vocabulary  knowledge 
to  the  spelling  of  new  words  and  the  detection  of  spelling  errors,. 

,   2.  PUNCTUATION  AND  CAPITALIZATION:   Knows  and  uses  correct 
punctuation,  abbreviations,  and  capitalization. 

3.  GRAMMATICAL  SKILLS  IN  WRITING:   Knows  and  Uses  rules  of  usage, 
agreement,  and  case  appropriate  for  fourth-graders.  Recognizes, 
revises,  and  constructs  complete,  grammatical  sentences.  Recog- 
nizes and  Illustrates  grammatical  transformations.  Identifies 
.  subjects,  predicates,  parts  of  speech,  modal s,  articles,  verb 
forms,  tenses,. participles,  and  adverb,  adjective,  and  noun 
phrases  and  clauses. 

*4.  PENMANSHIP:    Prints  or  writes  neatly  and  legibly..  Writes  with 
ease  and  accuracy. 

■  *5.  EXPRESSION  IN  WRITING:    Finds  various  ways  appropriate  for 

fourth-graders  t  express  the  same  thought,,  and  evaluates  their 
effects  on  the  reader.    Produces  writing  that  shows  individuality 
1n  content  and  expression.   Revises  written  work  by  eliminating 
unnecessary  wordiness,  illustrating  unsupported  ideas,  and  cor- 
recting inconsistencies  1n  style  and  sentence  structure. 


*  Skill  which  is  difficult  to  assess,  and  which,  therefore,  may  not  be 
tested  in  the  near  future. 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Mathematics 


1.  KNOWLEDGE  OF  NUMBERS:   Understands,  whole  numbers.  Differentiates 
between  numerals  and  numbers,  odd  and  even  numbers,  prime  and 
composite  numbers*    Identifies  factor*,  multiples,  and  relative 
primes  of  a  given  number. 

2.  '  KNOWLEDGE  OF  NUMERAL  SYSTEM  AND  NUMBER  PRINCIPLES:  Reads, 

recites  and  writes  numerals.   Understands  place  value  and  the 
.rounding  of  numbers.   Understands  the  commutative,  associative 
and  distributive  properties,  Inverse  operations,  properties  of 
0  and  1,  negatives,  and  reciprocals.   Finds  and  evaluates  simple 
numerical  rules  .based  on  observation. 

3.  KNOWLEDGE  OF  NUMBER  RELATIONSHIPS:   Understands  number  rela- 
tionships, number  sentences,  variables,  and  formulas.  Reads 
sentences  using  letters  or  frames  and  equality  or  Inequality 
signs,  and  relates  them  to  quantitative  statements  1n  English. 
Solves  or  graphs  equations  and  Inequalities.   Tests  relations 
for  reflexlvlty,  symmetry,  and  transitivity. 

4.  SOLUTION  OF  WORD  PROBLEMS:  Finds  or  estimates  solutions  to 
word  problems  1n  mathematics,  using  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
and  measurement.   Expresses  problems  as  computations. 

*5.  PERSONAL  USE  AND  APPRECIATION  OF  MATH:    Independently  applies 
math  knowledge,  skills  and  strategies  to  such  personal  activities 
as  comparison  shopping,  game  participation  and  hobbies. 

6.  MEASUREMENT  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS:  Understands  English  and  metric 
concepts  of  weight,  length  and  time.  Uses  instruments  to  measure 
distance,  weight  and  time.  Estimates  answers  'and  their  degree  of 
precision.   Understands  metric  and  English  units. 


*  Skill  which  is  difficult  to  assess,  and  which.,  therefore,  may  not  be 
tested  in  the  near  future. 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Cultural  Arts 


*1.  ART:   Shows  awareness  of  the  colors,  forms,  shapes,  and  simple 
designs  that  can  be  found  1n  objects  and  the  natural  environment,. 

*2.  MUSIC:   Recognizes  music  as  a  means  of  expression— specifically 
simple  rhythm,  melodies,  tones  and  creative  movement  to  music. 

*3.  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY:   Has  good  eating,  teeth  care,  hygiene,  dress 
-and  posture  habits,  and  gets  enough  rest,  sleep  and  exercise. 
Knows  traffic  and  safety  rules  and  how  to  make  the  environment 
safer.  . 

*4.  ATHLETICS:  .Shows  ability  to  perform  skills  Identified  as  appro- 
priate for  his/her  age  group  by  the  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness. 

*5.  CREATIVITY:   Shows  awareness  of  the  various  strategies  for 

problem-solving  and  can  look  at  things  1n  different  ways.  Shows 
imagination*  originality  and  Inventiveness.   Can  find  new  uses 
for  objects.  • 

6.  CULTURAL  INSIGHT:   Recognizes  cultures  that  differ  from  his/her 
own.   Recognizes  the  principal  values  of  a  given  culture. 


*  Skill  which  is  difficult  to  assess,  and  which,  therefore,  may  not  be 
tested  in  the  near  future. 
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arts,  XI;  1n  mathematics,  eight;  and  1n  cultural  arts,  five.  The  Commis- 
sioner agreed  with  the  Council's  choice  of  minimum  competency  Skills  and 
the  Board  Jif  Regents  accepted  these  Skills  as  the  test  targets.  Table  2 
'lists  the  skills  selected. 

Some  of  the  skills  listed  1n  the  tables  may  not  be  Included  imme- 
diately 1n  the  statewide  testing  because  they  are  difficult  to  measure. 
However,  the  SSC,  the  Commissioner,  and  the  Board  of  Regents  have  listed 
these  skills  as  official  testing  targets  and  hope  to  assess  them  when 
accurate  and  Inexpensive  tests  nave  been  developed.   These  skills  are 
marked  by  an  asterisk  (*)  on  Tables  1  and  2. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


At  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner,  Information  will  be 
gathered  during  1979-80  which  will  enable  the  Commissioner  and  the  Board 
of  Regents  to  determine  passing  scores  for  the  examination.   The  following 
data  will  be  gathered  by  a  pilot  test  which  1s  to  be  administered  1n  an 
area  within  the  State  that  1s  representative  of  Rhode  Island  as  a  whole: 


(1)  an  estimate  of  the  average  score  that  a  representative  sample 
of  students  can  be  expected  to  achieve; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  distribution  of  scores  that  can  be  expected 
from  a  representative  sample; 

(3)  the  average  score  and  the  range  of  scores  registered  by  all 
students  who  have  been  judged  "borderline"  by  their  teachers 
1n  the  skills  specified. 


In  addition  to  recommending  that  this  Information  be  obtained,  the 
Commissioner  also  proposed  that  the  standards  not  be  set  higher  than  the 
lowest  scores  attained  by  those  Involved  1n  planning  and  Implementing  the 
program,  Including  members  of  the  State  Standards  Council  and  the  Board  of 
Regents.   According  to  the  Commissioner,  the  rationale  behind  this  recom- 
mendation "1s  that  every  member  of  these  groups  should  automatically  be  , 
considered  to  have  substantially  exceeded  the  point  of  minimum  competency 
by  anyone's  definition,  and  that  any  student  who  can  match  the  performance 
of  any  one  of  them  patently  deserves  also  to  be  automatically  considered 
to  have  exceeded  minimum  competency"  (Commissioner's  Report,  1979,  p.  28). 
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-  TABLE  2 


Minimum  Competency  Skill  Areas  In  Reading, 
Language  Arts.,  Mathematics,  and  Cultural  Arts 


Reading 


I.     Reading  Comprehension  and  Word  Recognition      .  ^ 

4 

1.  Reading  for  the  Main  Idea  * 

Read  an  article  of  several  pages  and  identify  the  main 
topic. 

2.  Reading  to  Get  Details* 

v 

Read  a  brief  descriptive  passage  and  then  supply  specified 
details. 

3.  Reading  to  Build  Vocabulary 

Read  a  passage  consisting  mostly  of  frequently  used  words  . 
and  from  the  context  Infer  the  meaning  of  an  Infrequently 
used  word. 

4.  Selecting  the  Best  Way  to  Verify  a  Statement 

Select  from  several  Specified  methods  the  one  best  suited 
to  check  the  accuracy  of  a  given  statement. 


*  This  skill  was  identified  by  the  State  Standards  Council  in  general 
terms  at  its  final  meeting.   The  exact  text  was  supplied  by  Department  of 
Education  staff  subsequently,  but  the  Council  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  full  statement  of  the  skills  definition  as  it  is  presented 
here. 
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TABLE  2  (Continued) 


Reading  (continued) 


5.  .Reading  for  an  Understanding  of  Cultural  Pluralism 

Read  an  explanation  of  cultural  pluralism  and  Identify 
situations  which  reflect  the  concept  as  stated. 

6.  Reading  for  an  Understanding  of  the  Principle  of  Equality 

*  * 

Read  an  explanation  of  the  principle  that  all  human  beings 
are  fundamentally  equal  and  Identify  intergroup  or  Inter- 
personal behavior  which  does  or  does  not  violate  that 
principle  as  stated.  ' 

7.  Reading  Newspapers  Critically* 

Read  a  piece  from  a  newspaper  and  determine  whether  1t 
consists  purely  of  statements  of  fact  or  whether  1t  also 
Includes  opinion. 

8.  Reading  to  Scan* 

Scan  a  table  of  contents,  an  Index,  and  outline  or  a 
summary  to  obtain  a  specified  piece  of  Information. 

9.  Library  Reference  Skills* 

Read  an  explanation  of  the  major  uses  of  various  library 
reference  tools  (e.g.,  encyclopedia,  reader's  guide,  card 
catalog,  newspaper  Index)  and  determine  which  would  be  most 
helpful  1n  obtaining  a  specified  piece  of  Information. 


II.   Reading  for  Information  and  Interpretation 
10.   Reading  Manufacturers'  Warnings 

Read  a  manufacturer's  warning  concerning  dangers  associated 
with  the  use  of  a  given  product  and  distinguish  between 
appropriate  and  Inappropriate  uses. 
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TABLE  2  (Continued) 


Reading  (continued) 


11.  Reading  Directions  for  Assembling  Objects  or  Running  Machines 

Read  directions  for  assembling  a  household  object  or 
running  a  simple  machine* and  demonstrate  an  understanding 
,  of  the  sequence  of  tasks  Involved. 

12.  Reading  to  Identify  Stereotypes 

Read  an  explanation  of  stereotyping  and  determine  which 
judgments  represent  stereotyping. 

13.  Reading  to  Spot  Misleading  Ads  ' 

Read  criteria  for  determining  particularly  misleading  ads 
and  Identify  such  ads. 

1-4.   Reading  for  Directions  to  Vote 

r 

Read  directions  for  voting  and  correctly  complete  a-  sample 
ballot  used  somewhere  1n  the  United  States. 

15.  Reading  to  Identify  Key  Political  Issues  * 

Read  a  brief  account  of  a  political  campaign  and  identify 
the  key  Issue  under  consideration. 

16.  Reading  to  Learn  About  Balanced  Diets       ,  ( 

Examine  a  chart  showing  what  constitutes  a  balanced  diet 
and  determine  whether  a  described  daily  diet  is  well 
balanced.  ✓ 

17.  Using  a  Map 

Use  a  map  to- determine  how  to  arrive  at  a  specified 
location. 


9 
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TABLE  2  (Continued) 


Reading  (continued) 


18.   Reading  to  Understand  Community  Health  Problems 

'  Read  an  explanation  of  the. basic  causes  of  some  cornnunity 
health  problem  and  Identify  practices  which  contribute  to 
the  problem. 

19,,  Learning  First  Aid  Procedures 

Examine  a  11st  of  first  aid  rules  and -Identify  for  a  given 
situation  appropriate  first  aid  procedures. 

20.  Learning  Home  Safety  Rules 

Examine  a  11st  of  home  safety  rules  and  Identify  situations 
which  meet  the  criteria. 

* 

21.  Evaluating  Solutions  to  Environmental  Problems 

Examine  several  proposed  solutions  to  an  environmental 
problem  and  determine  which  would'be  best  fronran .• .. 
economonic  point  of  view  and  which  would  be  best  from  a 
community  health  point  of  view.  \ 

22.  Reading  Literary  Selections  for  Interpretation  and  Enjoyment* 

Choose  the  reading  of  literature  as  one  significant 
1e1sure-t1me  activity  and  integrate  the  meanings  derived 
from  the  literature  into  one's  own  conceptual  framework. 


Language  Arts 


1.    Writing  Resumes 


Write  a  resume  and  complete  a  job  application  which  would 
be  acceptable  in  form  to  a  review  panel  of  personnel 
officers. 
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TABLE  2  (continued)  . 


Language  Arts  (continued) 

* 

2.  Explaining  Personal  Goals  Clearly  1n  Writing 

Explain  clearly  and  succinctly  1n  writing  some  personal 
goal  and  the  reasons  for  embracing  1t. 

3.  Communicating  Personal  Thoughts  In.One  of  Several  Mediums  of 
Expression 

Communicate  some  personal  thought  or  feeling  on  a  given 
topic  clearly  and  succinctly  1n  one  of  the  following 
*  forms:   prose,  poetry,  drawing,  musical  composition,  speech, 

* 

4.  Listening  for  Indications  of  Prejudice 

Listen  to  a  statement  and  Identify  any  of  the  content  that 
suggests  prejudice  against  a  social,  religous,  racial  or 
sex  group. 

r  5.   Communicating  Effectively  on  the  Telephone 

In  a  simulated  situation,  obtain  Information  of  a  given 
-type  via  telephone  (e.g.,  bus  schedule  Information,  a 
'  certain  fact  from  a  reference  librarian,'  the  availability 
of  help  for  a  given  problem  from  a  public  agency). 

6.  Detecting  Logical  Errors  A 

Examine  two  illogical  statements  which  take  different 
positions  on  the  same  issue  and  identify  the  error  in  each. 

7.  Completing  Job  Applications 

Complete  in  acceptable  form  an  application  for  a  position 
or  job  with  a  hiring  organization. 
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TABLE  2  (continued) 


Language  Arts  (continued) 

> 

a.   Settling  Arguments  Logically 

Listen  to  an  argument  and  select  from  several  statements  ' 
tne  one  that  provides  the  Information  most  likely  to  set£l 
*  '  the  argument  logically. 

9.   Obtaining  Information  Efficiently 

Listen  to  a1  question  that  1s  answerable  with  available 
information  and  orally  propose  a  mean's  of  answering  the 
question  jtfith  a  minimal  expenditure  of  time. 

10.   Understanding  the  Functions. of  Government  Agencies 

Listen  to 'a  brief  description  of  the  functions  of  a 
particular  government  agency  and  identify  those  services 
that  would  appropriately  be  provided  by  that,  agency. 


Mathematics         •       ✓  %  % 

1.  Calculation  of  Personal  Income 

'  -  •  •  '  * 

Compute  the  proper  amount  of  a  paycheck .from  information 
such  as  hourly  wage  and  hours  worked,  commission. rate  and 
volume  of  sales,  tips,  and  payroll  deductions. 

2.  Buying  Insurance  .      ■  « 

Compare  the  net  costs  and  benefits  of  competing  insurance 
policies  within  each  of  the  various  types  (e.g.,' life 
insurance  and  property  insurance). 
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•  .„  •  TABLE  Z. -{continued)  . 


.Mathematics  .(continued)  -  .'*•" 

3.   Using  a*  Checking  Account 


*  Conduct  transactions  associated  with  using  a  checking 
account.  .  '  >         -  , 

* 

4.  Completing  an  IRS  Form 

'.Complete  a  short  form  Income  tax  return  correctly,  both 
state  and  federal.  \ 

• » 

5.  Comparison  Shopping  for  Housing 

'  talcul ate  the  average  monthly  housing  cost  for  .  the  rental 
of  an  apartment,  ownership  of  a  single  home  and 
participation  1n  a  condominium,  gMven  a  listing  of  the 
total  yearly  expens'es  1n  various  categories. 

6.  #  Calculating  the  Cost  of  Running  an  Automobile  •  .  <' 

Calculate. the  total  cost,  partial'  costs,  and  the  average  . 
per  mile  cost  of  running  an  automobile, for  one  year,  given 
a  listing  of  yearly1  expenses  1n  various  categories. 

7.  Retail  Sales         >  ' 

a.  Identify  themost  economical  grocery  Item  from  a  list  using 
unit  pricing.  %  . 

b.  Identify  a  legitimate  sale  item  and/or  discount  item. 

c.  Check  accuracy  of  sales  slips,    .eluding  taxes.  ' 

i 

.8.    Handling  Money 

.  a.     Calculate  compound  and  simple  interest,  given  the  amount, 
the  interest  rate,  and  the  time  period. 

b.     Show  basic  understanding  of  stock  market,  bonds  market, 
savings  accounts,  installment  buying. 
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TABLE  2  (Continued) 


Cultural  Arts 

1.  Art 

a.  Examine  some  work  of  art  and. describe  Its  structure  or 
theme. 

b.  Generate  a  11st  of  personal  criteria  by  which  to  'judge  a 
work  of  art  and  determine  whether  a  given  work  meets  those 
criteria.  . 

c.  Read  descriptions  of  various  forms  of  art  within  at  least 
two  areas  such  as  literature,  music,  film,  dance,  or 
theatre,  and  match  given  works  to  their  forms. 

2.  Music 

.  a.     Enjoy  music  activities.   Respond  emotionally  to  the  rhythm 
and  mood  of  music  and  to  dance  performances.   Engage  1n 
music  activities  during  leisure  time.-  Find  music  andjlance 
satisfying  as  means  of  self-expression. 

b.     Read  descriptions  of  various  forms  of  art  within  at  least 
two  areas  such  as  literature,  music,  film,  dance,  or 
theatre  and  match  g4ven  works  to  their  forms. 

3.  'Health  and  Safety 

a.  Examine  a  chart  showing  what  constitutes  a  balanced  diet 
and  determine  whether  the  described  e>11y  diet  is  well 
balanced. 

b.  Know  a  variety  of  foods  and  their  nutritional  content, 
why  food  needs  vary,  and  how  food  spoilage  is  prevented. 
Understand  the  need  for  quiet,  proper  lighting  and  heating, 
clean  air  and  water,  body  cleanliness  and  good  posture. 
Know  the  benefits  of  exercise  and  play.   Understand  how 
emotional  factors  relate  to  health. 
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TABLE  2  (continued) 


c.  Have  a  basic  understanding  of  sex  differences,  the  physical 
and  psychological  changes  of  adolescence,  menstruation, 
masturbation,  Intercourse,  conception,  prenatal 
development,  birth,  and  li.fant  care.   Understand  sexual 
expression,  the  custom  of  dating  and  the  responsibilities 
of  sex  and  marriage. 

d.  Understand  the  different  family  life  patterns,  both  past 
and  present.   Understand  the  Implications  for  the  family  of 
both  birth,  and  adoption,  death,  divorce,  and  remarriage, 
loss  of  jobs,  and  moving. 

Cultural  Insights 

a.  Have  a  clear  sense.of  right  and  wrong,  and  strlve.to  apply 
1t  1n  dally  life.   Justify  own  personal  code  of  ethics. 

Be  sensitive  to  ethical  Inconsistencies. 

b.  Value  the  cultural  variety,  racial  diversity,  and 
alternative 

life  styles  that  enrich  U.S.  society.   Recognize  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  concept  of  race,  and  discount  all  social 
stereotypes  1n  forming  opinions  about  others.   Be  aware  of 
national,  racial  and  religious  bias  1n  what  people  say  and 
do.   Be  proud  of  contributions  made  by  other  groups. 

Athletics  .  • 

Show  ability  to  perform  skills  identified  as  apprbpriate  \ 
for  their  age  group  by  the  President's  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness. 
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Thus,  standards  will  be  set  by  the  Board  of  Regents  by  taking  Into 
-account  both  the  data  from  the  pilot  test  year  and  the  scores  attained 
by  groups  Involved  1n  program  planning  and  development. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule  1 

The  SSC  recommended  that  Initial  testing  1n  the  basic  skills  take 
place  1n  the  fourth  grade,  and  that  follow-up  testing  take  place  °1n  the 
sixth  grade.   The  Council  chose  these  two  years  1n  the  belief  that  testing 
should  occur  early  enough  to  diagnose  jtfrobTems  before  they  bave  become 
serious  Impediments  to  learning,  and  yet  not  so  early  that  students  whose 
maturation  rate  is  slower  than  that  of  the  majority  will  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage.  The  SSC  also  recommended  that  testing  take  place  in  April  to  allow 
students  the  benefit  of  Instruction  for  most  of  the  school  year  before 
taking  the  test.    The  Commissioner  agreed  with  the  Council's  schedule  for 
testing,  and  the  Board  of  Regents  accepted  their  recommendation. 

For  the  minimum  competency  tests,  the  SSC  recommended  an  Initial  test 
during  grade  8  and  a  follow-up  test  1n  grade  10.   Once  again,  the  Council  s 
rationale  1s  that  the  tests  must  take  place  early  enough  to  make  remedia- 
tion possible,  yet  late  enough  to  minimize  the  effects  of  disparate  rates 
of  maturation.   On'thts  issue  also. the  Commissioner  and  the  Council  agreed, 
and  the  Regents  accepted  their  recommendation.   The  Council  made  no  recom- 
mendation for  a  test  date,  but  the  Commissioner  proposed  that  testing  occur 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

The  Standards  Council  also  recommended  that  the  statewide  basic  skills 
test  be  administered  on  a  census  basis  and  the  minimum  competency  test  be 
administered  on  a  sampling  basis.   The  SSC  decision  to  recommend  that  the 
basic  skills  test  be  administered  as  a  census  test  was  debated  within  the 
Council  Itself.    SSC  members  representing  NEA  Rhode  Island,  the  Rhode 
Island  Federation  of  Teachers,  and  the  Secondary  School  Principals'  Asso- 
ciation went  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  census  testing  recommendation. 
They  felt  that  a  large-scale  test  would  intrude  unnecessarily  on  instruc- 
tional time. 

The  Commissioner  sought  to  resolve  their  conflict  by  striking  a 
middle  road  between  census  and  sample  testing:    he  suggested  that  the 
Regents  sample-test  for  both  minimum  competency  and  basic  skills,  and  yet 
allow  for  additional  students  to  be  tested  if  either  (1)  the  local  school 
district  thought  it  would  provide  useful  information  about  that  student, 
or  (2)  the  parents  wanted  that  student  tested.    The  Commissioner  pointed 
out  that  this  method  would  be  the  best  way  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State 
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administration,  the  local  school  district,  teachers,  students,  and  par- 
ents:  sample  testing  would  provide  the  State  administration  with  all  the 
Information  ft  needs;  sample  testing  would  not  unduly  take  up  local  admin- 
istrative and  Instructional  time;  an  option  for  additional  testing  would 
allow  the  teacher  to  double-check  judgments  about  problem  students;  and 
an  option  for  additional  testing  would  permit  parents  to  double-check  a 
child's  progress  to  determine  whether  that  child  1s  being  properly 
educated. 

< 

To  summarize,  the  Board  of  Regents  Intends  to  sample  test  for  23 
basic  skills  and  56  minimum  competencies  1n  four  areas:   (1)  reading, 
(2)  language  arts,  (3)  mathematics,  and  (4)  cultural  achievement.  Target 
groups  for  the,  basic- skills  test  will  be  fourth-  and  sixth-graders,  who 
will  take  the  examination  1n  April  of  the  school  year;  target  groups  for 
the  minimum  competency  test  will  be  eighth-  and  tenth-graders,  who  will 
take  the  tests  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  A  student  who  -1s  not 
selected  to  take  part  1n  the  sample  testing  will  be  required  to  take 
either  the  basic  skills  test  or  the  minimum  competency  test' only  1f  a 
teacher,  a  local  school  administrator,  or  the  student's  parent  so 
requests. 


Test  Instruments 


Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  SSC,  the  State  Department  of  Education 
enlisted  the  assistance  of  staff  from  both  the  Curriculum  Research  and 
Development  Center  at  the  University  of  Rhode  T-sland  (URI)  and  the  Center 
for  Evaluation  and  Research  at  Rhode  Island  College  (RIC)  in  determining 
how  the  basic  skills  were  to  be  assessed.   Staff  members  from  URI  and  RIC 
reviewed  the  tests  previously  used  in  Rhode  Island  statewide  assessments.. 

In  their  final  report,  they  suggested  that  some  of  the  basic  skills 
could  be  assessed  appropriately  through  using  current  editions  of  the  norm- 
referenced  tests  used  in  past  statewide  assessments.   They  also  suggested 
that  the  State  consider  developing  criterion-referenced  tests  tailored  to 
the  instructional  programs  in  districts  throughout  the  State  in  order  to 
test  basic  skills  such  as  speaking,  listening,  and  composition,  concluding 
that:    "Again,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  no  single  test  will  meet  all 
the  needs  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  State  Standards  Council.  Norm- 
referenced  tests  do  not  provide  the  best  assessment  information  on  many 
of  the  skills  identified.   This  can  only  be  done  with  other  kinds  of 
instruments  which  are  geared  to  the  actual  instructional  programs  which 
exist  in  the  schools  around  the  State"  (Commissioner's  Report,  1979, 
p.  25).    During  the  summer  of  1979,  the  State  Department  of  Education 
selected  the  ITBS-1978  as  the  standardized  test  to  assess  basic  skills. 
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The  Council  selected  the  minimum  competencies  from  a  11st  of  75 
"performance  Indicators"  which  the  Board  of  Regents  had  adopted.  1n  1975. 
Stflce  1975,  criterion-referenced  test  Items  have  been  developed  and  field- 
twethfor  many  of  the  Indicators,  Including  a  number  of  those  selected  by 
the  Stale  Standards  Council  as  minimum  competencies.   Thus,  the  Commis- 
sioner Jin  his  April  1979  report  to  the  Regent's,  proposed  measuring  those 
minimum  competencies  for  which  Items  were  available,  and  Incorporating  the 
remaining  competencies  as  the  Items  are  developed. 


Test  Admin  1  strati  on 


.•  In  his  April  1979  report  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  the  Commissioner 
suggested  that  many  of  the  recommendations  concerning  the  Implementation 
of  the  program  be  tried  out  in  one  or  more  school  districts  1n  the  State 
that  would  be  representative  of  Rhode  Island  as  a  whole  (Commissioner's 
Report,  1979)*   Hence,  many  of  the  specific  details  of  program  Implementa- 
tion will  be  worked  out  during  the  1979-80  school  year  at  the  pilot  site 
or  sites.    In  particular,  decisions  concerning  the  administration  of  tests 
*  will  be  made  during  this  period. 


Scoring  and  Analysis 


Test  data  from  the  pilot  site  or  sites  will  be  collected  during  the 
1979-80  school  year  and  will  be  analyzed  to  yield  Information  on  the 
performance  of  Rhode  Island  stutfents  in  basic  skills  and  minimum  competen- 
cies.   Decisions  concerning  the  kinds  of  analyses  to  be  performed  will  be 
made  by  the  Commissioner. 


Reporting/Dissemination 

Results  of  the. testing  from  the  pilot  year  will  be  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Re'gents  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.  There  are  no  mandated  consequences  to 
students  as  a  result  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  1n 
1979.  Major  purposes  of  the  program  are  to  provide  Information  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  and  the  public  about  the  achievement  of  Rhode  Island 
students  relative  to  the  achievement  of  students  across  the  nation  and 
to  eliminate  gross  educational  failures.  The  Commissioner  also  suggests 
that  the  Information  may  be  used  by  the  Board,  of  Regents  "to  establish  4 
priorities  for  the  allocation  of  resources,"  and  by  the  Department  of 
Education  "to  Initiate  or  strengthen  technical  .assistance  to  local  com- 
munities" (Commissioner's  Report,  1979,  p.  4).   How  the  pilot  site  or 
sites  will  use  the  Information  from  the  first  assessment  is  a  decision 
that  will  be  made  at  that  level.   Nonetheless,  the  Commissioner  indicated 
that  there  are  Inappropriate  uses  for  the  Information  that  the  program  1s 
expected  to  yield.   These  Inappropriate  uses  "include  decisions  concerning 
the  promotion  and  graduation  of  Individual  students  arid  evaluations  of  the 
professional  competencies  of  Individual  teachers'  or  administrators— or 
groups  of  professionals,  for  that  matter"  (Commissioner's  Report,  1979, 
p.  6). 


Consequences  to  programs.   The  Commissioner  and  State  Pepartment  of* 
Education  anticipate  that  there  will  be  some  Indirect  consequences  to  pro- 
grams as  a  result  of  Implementing  the  program.   The  Board  of  Regents  will 
probably  be  using  the  results  1n  the  allocation  of  resources  and  tne 
Department  of  Education  will  use  the  information  1n  planning  technical 
assistance  to  local  school  districts  1n  the  State.   As  a  result,  both  the 
funding  for  programs  and  the  technical  assistance  provided  for  various 
programs  may  undergo  changes  as  a  result  of  Implementing  the  program.  At 
the  local  level,  administrators  have  the  responsibility  for  altering  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  test  results. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


The  following  students  will  not  be  eligible  for  testing  in. the  pilot 
project: 


(1)    Special  education  students  or  those  receiving  special  education 
services  (e.g.,  malnstreamed  children); 
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(2)    Imnlgrants  from  non-Engl1sh-speak1ng  countries  who  have  been  1n 
the  "United  States  for  less  than  two  years. 

A  decision  will  be  made  at  a  later  time  concerning  provisions  for  special 
populations  1n  the  large-scale  State,  assessment  that  will  follow  the  pilot 
project. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 

• 

•  General  program  staffing.   The  Board  of  Regents  provides  the  leader- 
ship for  the  Rhode  Island  competency  testing  program.   The  Board  makes  Its 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  Information  and  policy  proposals  which  are  for- 
warded from  both  the  Commm1ss1oner  of  Education  and  the  State  Standards 
Council.   Measurement  specialists  from  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Rhode  Island  College  have  been  employed  1n  an*  advisory  capacity.   An  Eval- 
uation Specialist  1n  the  State  Department  of  Education  1s  the  primary 
contact  for  Information  about  Rhode  Island's  competency  testing  program. k 

Approximate  costs.   Program  costs  to  date  Include  staff  time  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Education.   Staff  members  provided  assistance 
to  the  State  Standards  Council  and  to  the  Commissioner  1n  the  preparation 
of  the  report.   No  figures  are  available  on  the  amounts  spent  thus  far  1n 
program  development,  nor  are  estimates  available  on  future  costs. 

Funding  sources.   State  funds  have  been  used  to  cover  costs  to  date. 
State  money  will  also  be  used  for  costs  to  be  Incurred  during  the  pilot 
year  and  thereafter. 


Program  Evaluation 

An  evaluation  of  the  testing  model  that  1s  to  be  tried  out  in  the 
pilot  testing  project  will  be  incorporated  into  the  final  report  on  that 
project. 


N 
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future  Directions 


Administrators  at  the  State  level  anticipate  that  Implementing  the 
program  on  a  trial  basis  during  the  1979-80  school  year  win  provide 
opportunities  to  test  procedures  (e.g°.,  the  approach  to  sampling  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioner)  and  to  anticipate  problems  1n  Implementing  the 
program  that  school  districts  are  l.ikely  to* face.  The  program  win  be 
fully  Implemented  1n  the  1980-81  school  year  1f  the ° pilot  testing  proves 
1t  to  be  feasible. 
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State  Contact 
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Providence,  Rhode  Island  02908 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 


•■i 


South  Carolina  established  a  statewide  competency-testing  program  1n 
July,  1978,  when  an  act  (631)  was  passed  to  create  the  Basic  Skills 
Assessment  Program  and  the  South  Carolina  Basic  Skills  Advisory  Commis- 
sion,  South  Carolina's  program  emphasizes  statewide  standards,  diagnosis, 
and  remediation. 

The  responsibility  for  Implementing  the"  program  over  a  seven-year 
period  Ues  with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting  through  the  State 
Department  of  Education.   A  Readiness  Testing  program  for  grade  1, 
beginning  1n  the  fall  of  1979,  will  be  Initiated  by  the  Department  of 
Education.   Standards  for  this  test  are  being  set  by  the  Department  staff 
1n  the  sunnier  of  1979.   By  1980-81,  students  who  have  completed  grades  1, 
2,  and  3  will  be  tested  1n  reading  and. mathematics,  and  students  who  have 
completed  grades  6  and  8  will  be  tested  1n  reading,  mathematics,  and 
yitlng.   Finally,  by  1981-82,  adult  competencies  will  be  measured7!* 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  grade.   The  p**gram,  Including  field  testing  of 
instructional  programs  and  materials,  1s  to  be  fully  operative  by  the  end 
of  the  1984-85  school  year. 


\ 

Legislative  and  Policy  History 

Policy  history.   Before  the  creation  of  the  Basic  Skills  Assessment 
Program  In  1478,  a  1975  survey  prepared  for  the  Department  of  Education 
by  Peter  D.  Hart  Research  Associates  revealed  that  there  was  a  widespread 
concern  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  that  public  school  pupils  acquire 
basic  communication  and  mathematical  skills.    In  August  of  the  same  year, 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  appointed  a  Task  Force  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  average  test  scores  for  the  State's  public  high 
school  program.    In  1975,  South  Carolina  high  school  students  were  slightly 
lower  than  the  national  average  in  reading,  language,  and  mathematics. 
The  Task  Force  recommended  establishment  of  a  minimum  achievement  level 
1n  basic  skills  as  one  of  the  requirements  for  receiving  a  high  school 
diploma. 

A  study  prepared  by  the  South  Carolina  Education  Assocation  (SCEA) 
in  August  1976  indicated  that  one  of  the  major  problems  facing  the  high 
schools  was  to  see  that  their  students  acquired  adequate  and  effective 
skills  in  reading  and  mathematics. 


9 

ERIC 
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In  1977  a  series  of  Independent  efforts  brought  the  Issue  of  minimum 
competency  testing  under  study  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  under 
Article  XI,  Section  3  of  South  Carolina's  Constitution  1s  responsible  for 
public  education.   The  State  Department  of  Education  circulated  a  Working 
draft  of  a  proposal  to  establish  a  minimum  competency  program  1n  South 
Carolina.   The  General  Assembly,  1n  Act  163  of  1977  (The  South  Carolina 
Education  Finance  Act  of  1977),  set  two  requirements: 


(1)  that  the  State  Department  of  Education  "develop  or  select  and 
field  test  a  competency-based  student  assessment  program  in  the 
basic  skill  areas  of  reading  and  mathematics  utilizing  criterion 
reference  tests"— Section  6  (5)(d)  — ;  and 

(2)  that  each  school  district  "participate  1n  the  statewide  testing 
program  as  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education"— 
Section  6  (4)(c). 


Another  bill  Introduced  during  the  1977  General  Assembly  called -£et>  • 
the  Implementation  of  a  system  of  grade-by-grade  promotion  on  the  basis 
of  test  scores.   Although  this  bill  did  not  become  law,  1t  helped  generate 
the  legislative  support  necessary  to  pass  Act  219,  which  appointed  a 
Special  Joint  Education  Committee.   The  Committee  was  directed  to  study 
the  Issue  of  minimum  competency  1n  the  basic  skills,  and  to  report  back  to 
the  General  Assembly  as  soon  as  practicable.   To  accomplish  the  task,  the 
Committee  assembled  Information  and  heard  testimony  on  minimum  competency 
in  the  basic  skills  from  a  large  number  of  educators  and  public  officials. 
The  Basic  Skills  Assessment  Program  finally  enacted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  approved  by  the  Governor  in  August  1978  incorporates  the  following 
recommendations  of  the  Special  Joint  Education  Committee:  * 


(1)  to  establish  minimum  standards  1n  mathematics,  reading  and 
writing  for  grades  K-12; 

(2)  to  establish  a  basic  skills  assessment  program,  deluding  the 
selection  and  pilot  testing  of  a  readiness  test  to  be  given  at 
the  start  of  grade  1; 

(3)  to  develop  or  select,  and  then  f1eld-*est  criterion-referenced 
tests  to  measure  achievement  ir>  reading  and  mathematics  in 
grades  1,  2,  and  3,  and  to  administer  these  tests; 

(4)  to  develop  or  select  cr iter ion -referenced  tests  to  measure 
achievement  in  reading,  mathematics,  and  writing  in  grades  6  and 
8,  and  to  administer  these  tests; 
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($y  to  develop  or  select,  and  then  to  field-test  a  minimum  achieve- 
ment test  to  measure  adult  functional  competency  at  the  end  of 
grade  11; 

(6)   to  require  all  local  school  boards,  through  their  local  school 
.  districts',  to  participate  1n  the  basic  skills  assessment  pro- 
gram; to  use  the  results  of  the  tests  to  help. 1n 'diagnosis  of 
student-  deficiencies j  to  adopt  procedures  to  ensure  a  continual 
assessment  of  students'  progress  1n  relation  to  the  achievement 
of  statewide  minimum  standards  for  K-12;  and  to  provide  basic 
Instruction  to  bring  student  performance  up  to  the  statewide 
minimum  standards  when  a  deficiency  1s  Indicated  by  the  results 
of  the  assessment  tests/procedures. 


The  legislation  established  a  Basic  Skills  Advisory  Commission  to 
advise  the  Governor,  the  legislature,  and  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  . 
Implementation  of  the  mandated  program.   The  Commission,  with  a  total  of 
25  members,  was  to  consist  of  seven  lay  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
six  professional  educators  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Education,  and  six  members  each  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
house  and  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Much  of  the  policy  for  the  Basic  Skills  Assessment  Program  was  formu- 
lated during  a  Department  of  Education  meeting  neld  In  1978  attended  by  . 
personnel  who  will  be  actively  Involved  1n  the  program.   These  Include 
staff  members  from  the  Office  of  Research,  Educational  Assessment  Section; 
from  the  Office  of  General  Education,  Curriculum  Development  Section;  and 
from  the  Office  of  General  Education,  School  Services  Section.    In  addi- 
tiorii  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Field  Services,  Natitial  Assess- 
ment of  Educational  Progress  was  Invited  to  the 'meeting. 

'     ;-  .  '  : 

Phase  of  Implementation.   The  program  1s  being  implemented  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  over  a  seven-year  period  according  to  the 
explicit  t1metab4e  outlined  in  the  act. 


1978-79  , 

(1)  Identification  of  basic  skills  objectives 

(2)  /-Selection  of  Readiness  Test  for  grade  1 
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1979-80  •  s  •  •  - 

(1)  Test  development,  field-testing,  and  test  revision,  grades  1,  2, 
•  3,  6,  and  8  -  *  •  ♦  * 

*  .  ,  -  *< 

(2)  Begin*  administration  of  Readiness  Test,  grade  1  . 


1980-81  c 

(1)  Begin  administration  of  tests,  collection  of  baseline  data,  -  . 
grades  1,  2,  3,  6,  and  8 

-v  ■•  .  •  :-    •  • 

(2)  Development  or  selection,  and  f1e,ld-test1ng,  eleventh-grade  test- 

(3^ — Begin  field  test  of  basic  1nstxuct1pnal  programs  and  materials 
for  use  1n  developmental  activities  1n  first  grade  1n 
conjunction  w,1th  Readiness ^Test  ^ 


1981-82 


(1)  Begin  administration^  eleventh-grade,  test 

(2)  *  Field-test  basic  Instruct tonal  programs  and  materials  for  use  In 

conjunction  with  .the  testing  of  grades '1,\^  3,  6,  and  8,  Sr  1n 
other  "grades  when  appropriate 


1982-  83 

(1)'  Administration  of  all  tests 

1983-  84 

^ ■ 

(1)   Administration  of  all  tests 

/ 

1984-  85 


(1)    Completion  of  field-test  programs; and  materials 
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General  goals.   The  South  Carolina  program  was  established  on  a 
statewide  basis  to  ensure  that,  all  students  will  acquire  basic  skills  In 
reading,  writing,  and  mathematics,  and  thereby  to  help  restore  public 
confidence  1n  the  State  high  school  diploma.   By  specifying  the  statewide 
educational  objectives  1n  the  basic  skills,  and  by  setting  minimum  stan- 
dards of  achievement  for  these  skills;  the  State  hopes  to  achieve  Its 
purposes.   These  minimum  standards  will  not  be  used  to  make  decisions  on 
student  promotion.   The  program  will,  however,  be  designed  to  permit  early 
detection  of  student  deficiencies  and  will  ensure  that  the  local  school 
district  gives  instruction  to  remedy  these  deficiencies  as  the  student 
moves  through  the  school  system. 

The  results  of  the  achievement  testing  and"  the  recommendations  of 
the' Basic  Skills  Advisory  Commission  are  .to  be  presented  1n  the  form  of 
an  annual  report  to  the  Governor,  the  General  Assembly,  the  local  school 
districts,  and  the  public  1n  order  to  disseminate . information  which  will 
serve  both  as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  an. Impetus  for  necessary  changes 
and" modifications  1n  the  program. 

4 

Specific  purposes.   The' specific  alms  of  the  program  are  to  provide 
diagnosis  and  remediation,  as  appropriate,  for  students  whose  command  of 
basic  skills  1s  deficient.    Earlv  detection,  it  1s  hoped,  will  make  .it  • 
possible  to,  deal  with  student  deficiencies  before  they  are  compounded  as 
the  student  progresses  to  a  higher  grade.    In  cases  of  student  deficiency, 
the  State  requires  the  local  district  to  Inform  a  student's  parents/guard- 
ians of  the  test,  results  and  to  suggest  ways  in  which  the  parents/guardians 
can  assist  the  student.-  Although  minimum  standards  of  achievement  are  to 
be  established  for  each  grade,  there  has  been  no  legislative  requirement 
that  the  standards  be  used  as  a  basis  for  promotion. or  retention  of  stu- 
dents. 


As  mandated  in  the  act,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  through  the 


representative  school  districts.  These  instructional  programs 
designed  to  >*aise  student  performance  to  statewide  standards. 
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Competencies 

The  competency-based  testing  program  will  measure  student  levels 
of  achievement  1n  the  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics. 
Both  the  academic  arid  life  skills  will  reflect  school-based  learning, 
since  the  legislature  and  the  Board  of  Education  share  the  view  that 
the  program  should  emphasize  skills  1n  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics. 
Criterion-referenced  measures  will  test  achievement  1n  mathematics  and 
reading  in  grades  1,  2,  3,  6,  and  8;  writing  achievement  will  also  be 
tested  1n  the  sixth  and  eighth  grades.   The  competency  test  for  the 
eleventh  grade  has  not  yet  been  developed,  but  1t  1s  to,  measure  "adult" 
functional  competency."   Adult  functional  competency  1s  defined  as 
"Independent  literacy,"  or  the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  function 
Independently  and  successfully  1n  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship.  The  specific  skills  to  be  measured  have  not  yet  been  identified, 
but  will  most likely  include  writing,  reading,  and  mathematical  skills. 

Although  the  Special- Joint  Committee  recommended  that  successful 
completion  of  the  eleventh-grade  test  be  made  one  requirement  for  a  high 
school -44ploma,  the  law  does  not  Include  this  provision. 

Guidelines  for  the  selection  of  K-12  objectives  were  established 
during  the  1978  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Education.   The  school  and 
life  skill  objectives  will  service  (1)  as  a  guide  for  the  basic  skills 
curriculum,  (2)  as  a  means  of  measurement,  (3)  for  the  purpose  of  Instruc- 
tional diagnosis,  and  (4)  as  a  means  of  presenting  the  aims  and  goals  of 
the  program  to  the, public.   The  guidelines  specify  that  objectives  must  be 
limited  to  school -based  learning,  that  they  must  be  cognitive  in  nature, 
and  that  they  should  represent  learning  outcomes  which  are  the  result  of 
accomplishing  several  enabling  objectives.    The  meeting  also  favored  some 
overlap  of  objectives  between  grades,  and  the  inclusion  of  objectives  of 
all  levels  of  difficulty.  *  Finally,  every  objective  was  to  be  measurable 
either  by  teacher  observation  or  by  some  form  of  paper  and  pencil  testing. 

The  process  of  identifying  K-12  statewide  objectives  began  when  the 
State  Superintendent  invited  all  school  district  superintendents  to  submit 
their  local  objectives  for  consideration  as  statewide  objectives.    From  the 
master  list  of  objectives  which  was  compiled  from  the  lists  of  the  23 
responding  school  districts,  a  Department  of  Education  committee  extracted 
a  preliminary  list  of  kindergarten  objectives.    This  11st  was  then  reviewed 
and  revised  by  all  the  school  districts  in  the  State,  and  by  a  sample  of 
kindergarten  and  first-grade  teachers. 

Next,  this  revised  list  was  submitted  for  review  once  again  to  the 
same  group  of  educators.  At  the  same  time,  the  revised  list  of  kinder- 
garten objectives  was  presented  to  the  general  public  in  the  newspapers. 
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A  response  form  accompanied  the  11st  1n  order  to  permit  readers. to  express 
their  views  and  comnents. 

The  Department  of  Education  contracted  with  Instructional, Objectives 
Exchange  (IOX)  to-  help  Identify  the  objectives  for  grades  1-12.    IOX  pre- 
pared a  preliminary  11st  by  drawing  from  the  materials  submitted  by  the 
local  school  districts  and  materials  submitted  by  other  states.   The  11st 
was  then  reviewed  by  three  committees,  one  each  for  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics.   The  committees  Included  educators  and  content  specialists 
appropriate  to  each  content  area.   Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Basic  Skills  Advisory  Commission  also  participated  in  this  first 
review  and  revision.  . 

Next  the  revised  11st  of  objectives  was  reviewed  simultaneously  by 
•all  the  schools  1n  South  Carolina,  and  by  the  public  at  eight  regional 
meetings  convened  for  this  purpose.   The  final  11st  of  objectives  which 
emerged  from  these  sessions  of  review  and  revision  was  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  then  published  and  disseminated, 
to  all  the  school  districts, 1n  the  State.   These  objectives  are  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  test  development  according  to  the  mandated  Implementation 
schedule. 

•<■, 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


The  State  Board  ofN  Education  1s  to  set  statewide  minimum  standards 
for  grades  K-12  during  the  test  development  phase  of  the  project.  Data 
accumulated  during  the  field  tests  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  setting 
standards.   The  rationale  for  establishing  statewide  standards  1s  to  pro- 
vide every  student  with  the  "equal  protection  of  the  laws,"  and  with  an 
equal  right  to  quality  education. 

Although  the  State  will  assess  students  against  the  established  stan- 
dards at  the  beginning  of  grade  1,  and  at  the  end  of  grades  1,  2,  3,  6,  8, 
and  11,  local  school  districts  will  be  encouraged  to  assess  students  prog- 
ress in  all  grades.    Continual  assessment  will  permit  th^  early  detection 
of  student  deficiencies  and  allow  teachers  to  provide  effective  remedial 
instruction. 

The  standards  for  the  Readiness  Test,  which  will  be  given  in  the 
fall  of  1C79,  are  to  be  established  during  the  summer  of  1979.    A  sample 
of  kindergarten  students  was  tested  this  spring  to  provide  the  necessary 
data.    According  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Research  of  the  Depart- 
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merit  of  Education,  the  Department  staff  1s  to  use  contrasting  groups  and 
data  from  the  kindergarten  test  sample  to  recommend  the  statewide 
standards. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 


All  students  1n  grades  1,  2,  3,  6,  8,  and  11  are  to  be  tested.    It  1s 
anticipated  that  45,000  students  per  grade  will  be  administered  the  test. 
First-grade  students  will  be  tested  twice,  with  the  first  test  taking 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  to  establish  their  readiness  to 
begin  the  formal  school  curriculum.   The  results  of  this  test  will  be  used 
to  determine  appropriate  first-grade  developmental  activities.   The  second 
first-grade  test  will  occur  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  to  diagnose 
student  deficiencies  1n  reading  and  mathematical  skills. 

Similar  criterion-referenced  tests  will  occur  at, the  end  of  the 
second  and  third  grades.   According  to  the  Joint  Special  Committee,  the 
reason  for  frequent  testing  1n  early  grades  1s  to  diagnose  and  remediate 
problems  1n  the  early  learning  years.   The  sixth-  and  eighth-grades  tests 
will  also  test  writing  skills,  since  the  Committee  concluded  that  the 
subjects  In  which  a  student  1s  competent  should  increase  as  the  student 
progresses  through  the  grades.   The  sixth-,  eighth-,  and  eleventh-grade 
tests  will  be  given  in  the  spring  of  each  year. 


Test  Instruments 


After  considering  several  group  readiness  tests  against  the  prelim- 
inary 11st  of  objectives,  the  Committee  decided  in  favor  of  a  test  which 
is  individually  administered  and  selected  the  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment 
Battery  for  pilot-testing  in  the  1978-79  school  year.   This  test,  modlfle 
as  necessary,  was  presented  to  the  Advisory  Commission  and  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  during  the  summer  of  1979;  it  will  be  administered  to 
all  first  graders  early  in  the  1979-80  fall  term. 

The  tests  for  grades  1-12  are  to  be  developed  by  the  Department  of 
Education.    The  act  specifies  the  use  of  criterion-referenced  tests  for 
measuring  student  achievement  against  the  standards  established  for  each 
of  the  target  grades.    The  Department  plans  to  contract  with  an  outside 
agency  to  prepare  the  tests>   The  Department  has  not  yet  established  the 
det  iled  procedures  for  field-testing  or  for  the  method  of  generating 
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alternative  test  forms  and  response  modes.    In  field- testing  the  eleventh- 
grade  students,  however,  the  Deparment  must  gather  baseline  data  for  the 
1981-82  school  year  through  the  1988-89  school  year.   This  baseline  data 
will  allow  the  Department  to  assess  programs  1n  order  to  assist  schools  or 
districts  1n  which  the  failure  of  a  large  number  of  students  Indicates. the 
need  for  program  adjustment  or  modification. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  legislature  enjoins  the  Department  of 
Education  to  exercise  the  utmost  care  to  eliminate  any  cultural  bias  from 
the  tests. 


• 

\ 

Test  Administration 


The  Department  must  buy  and  distribute  all  materials  for  the  assess- 
ment program,  and  must  train  both  State  and  local  staff  and  teachers  to 
administer  the  tests  and  Interpret  the  results.   On  the  local  level,  the 
act  requires  every  public  school  board  to  provide  In-service  training  for 
Its  program  staff  before  the  1979-80  school  year.   The  Department  1s 
responsible  for  the  security  and  Integrity  of  the  tests  but  has  not  yet 
developed  Its  procedures.   The  act  does  not  specify  whether  parental 
permission  for  the  tests  1s  required,  but  1t  does  state  that  any  students 
absent  from  a  test  with  a  valid  excuse  must  be  allowed  to  take  the  test  as 
soon  as  possible  after  their  return  to  school. 


Scoring  and  Analysis 


The  act  requires  that  test  objectives  be  measurable  items,  but.it 
does  not  specify  any  scoring  or  analysis  procedures.   The  Department  of 
Education  is  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  scoring  and  analyzing  the 
data  from  the  Readiness  Test;  all  other  tests  for  the  assessment  program, 
however,  have  yet  to  be  developed  or  selected.    It  is  expected  that  proce- 
dures for  scoring  these  tests  and  analyzing  the  data  will  be  developed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  test  instruments. 
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Reporting/Dissemination 

The  act  requires  local  school  districts  to  advise  the  parents  of  a 
child  who  does  not  demonstrate  readiness  on  the  first-grade  Readiness  Test 
to  take  the  child  1n  for  a  complete  physical  examination.   Districts  must 
also  provide  parents  with  Information  aboutlocal  government  health 
services  that  are  available* 

When  requested,  local  school  districts  must  provide,  1n  writing,  test 
results  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  student.   When  a  student  falls  to 
meet  the  standard  set  for  each  grade,  the  act  requires  the -school  district 
to  give  the  student's  parent  or  guardian  test  Information  and  ah  explana- 
tion of  all  deficiencies.   The  school  district  must  also  make  suggestions 
for  appropriate'  assistance  that  the  parent  or  guardian  can  give  the 
student.,  A  notice  of  deficiency  will. also  be  filed  1n  the  scholastic 
records  of  the  student  concerned. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  to  parents,,  the  act  requires  that  the 
State  Board  of  Education  report  annually  to  the  Governor,  the  General 
Assembly,  the  local  school  districts,  and  the  public. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.    The  act  1s  careful  to  stipulate  <that  the 
tests  administered  under  the  basic  skills  assessment  program  are  for 
diagnostic  purposes  only,  and  will  only  help  to  determine  the  Instruction 
which  students  need  to  achieve  the  minimum  statewide  standards  for  each 
grade.    Tests  are  not  to  determine  promotion  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
eleventh-grade  test,  high  school  graduation. 


Consequences  to  programs.    The  State  Department  must,  by  law,  select 
or  develop  and  field-test  instructional  programs  designed  to  raise  student 
performance  to  statewide  standards.    These  programs  are  to  be  field- tested 
in  at  least  five  representative  school  districts  in  the  State;  they  are  to 
begin  in  the  1980-81  school  year  and  continue  until  no  later  than  the 
1984-85  school  year. 

The  State  law  also  requires  that  local  school  districts  continuously 
assess  an  individual  student's  progress  i.i  relation  to  the  statewide  mini- 
mum standards  of  student  achievement  for  grades  K-12.    The  local  districts 
must  also  provide  basic  instruction  which  will  help  the  deficient  student 
bring  his  performance  up  to  the  statewide  minimum  standards. 
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The  law  stipulates  that  the  Department  of  Education  must  monitor  and 
evaluate  curriculum  and  Instruction  methods  in  each  school  to  ensure  com- 
pliance with  the  act. 

t 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


The  act  permits  the  State  to  develop  separate  standards  and  a  sepa- 
rate testing  program  for  students  who  are  defined  as  handicapped  by 
federal  and  State  statutes.   The  State  Board  of  Education  has  determined 
that  all  handicapped  students  will  be  tested  unless  their  IEPs  indicate 
that  testing  1s  inappropriate.   A  review  of  IEPs  will  be  conducted  on  a 
case  by  case  basis. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing.    In  South  Carolina,  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the.  Department  of  Education,  and  the  appointed  Basic  Skills 
Advisory  Commission  have  provided  leadership  in  the  initial  stages  of 
the  Basic  Skills  Assessment  Program.   The  Commission  gives  its  advice  and 
recommendations  to  the  Governor,  General  Assembly  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education.   Within  the  Department  of  Education,  however,  the  Office  of 
Research  has  primary  responsibility  for  the  planning,  research,  develop- 
ment, and  evaluation  of  this  program.   The  local  districts  provide  their 
own  staff  for  test  administration  and  remediation,  although  the  Department 
Is  to  train  local  district  personnel  to  administer  the  tests. 


Approximate  costs.    Total  estimated  cost  of  the  seven-year  assessment 
is  $6,274,704.    This  figure  does  not  include  salaries  and  support  for 
any  additional  staff  that  may  be  required.   Monies  available  in  1979  were 
$305,000.    During  the  1978-79  school  year  funds  were  spent  to  identify 
objectives' for  K-12  and  to  select  the  Readiness  Test.    In  the  1979-80 
school  year,  funds  will  be  spent  to  develop  field  test  revisions,  and 
administer  instruments  for  grade  1-3,  6,  and  8  and  to  administer  the  first 
grade  Readiness  Test.    In  addition,  funds  will  be  used  to  develop  or  select 
and  field- test  the  eleventh-grade  instrument. 
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funding  sources.   All  costs  related  to  the  Basic  Skills  Assessment 
Program,  paid  totally  from  State  funds,  are  provided  for  in  Act  163  of 
1977,  the  South  Carolina  Education  Finance  Act  of  1977,  as  implemented 
by  the  Annual  General  Appropriation  Act. 


Program  Evaluation 

The  Soard  of  Education  has  not  yet  established °any  specific  proce- 
dures for  evaluating  program  effectiveness,  although  the  act  requires  the 
Department  to  monitor  and  evaluate  local  districts'  curriculum  and, instruc- 
tion methods  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  act. 

For  the  purpose  of  program  assessment,  the  Department  of  Education 
must  collect  baseline  data  from  the  eleventh-grade  tests  starting  with  the 
school  year  1981-82.  and  continuing  through  1988-89.    The  Department  must 
furnish  help  in  establishing  remediation  programs  to  the  schools  or  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  baseline  data  reveal  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
deficient  students.   To  provide  this  assistance,  the  Department  must  begin 
to  field-test  basic  instructional  programs  and  materials  designed  to  raise 
student  performance  up  to  statewide  standards  beginning  in  1980-81,  and 
will  continue  to  field-test  programs  and  materials  through  1984-85. 

The  act  also  requires  the  Department  to  revise  and  update  tests  when 
appropriate,  and  to  consult  with  the  Basic  Skills  Advisory  Commission 
about  any  major  changes  to  the  program.  . 


Future  Directions 

South  Carolina's  Basic  Skills  Assessment  program,  designed  to 
develop  over  a  seven-year  period,  should  be  fully  operative  by  the  1984-85 
school  year.    The  Basic  Skills  Advisory  Commission  will  continue  to  exist, 
however,  until  June  30,  1991.    In  the  course  of  putting  the  minimum  compe- 
tency program  into  effect,  many  problems  are  sure  to  arise;  consequently, 
the  Oirector  of  the  Office  of  Research,  Department  of  Education  intends  to 
wait  until  these  problems  have  surfaced  before  recommending  any  revisions 
to  the  program. 
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TENNESSEE 


In  November  1977,  minimum  competency  testing  as  a  prerequisite  for 
graduation  from  Tennessee  high  schools,  to  begin  with  the  class  of  1982, 
was  mandated  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  High  School  Proficiency  Testing.   The  Subcommittee  recom- 
mended, in  particular,  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  require  students 
to  pass  a  proficiency  test  in' the  basic  skills  areas  in  order  to  receive  a 
high  school  diploma  and  also  recommended  that  the  Board  require  local  pub- 
lic school  systems  to  administer  at  least  two  preliminary  tests. 

The  Subcommittee  further  recommended, that  the  proficiency  test  be 
administered  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  grade  and  that  two  additional 
opportunities  be  provided  for  retesting  as  necessary  in  the  twelfth 
grade.   Local  school  districts  are  required  to  administer  a  test  once  at 
the  fourth-,  fifth-  or  sixth-grade  level  and  once  at  the  eighth-grade 
level  for  diagnostic  purposes.   The  skills  to  be  tested  include  mathe- 
matics, reading,  language,  and  spelling. 

Local  school  districts  are  required  to  select  their  own  diagnostic 
tests  1n  grade  4,  5,  or  6.   The  eleventh -grade  test  to  be  given  as  a  high 
.school  graduation  test  .will  first  be  administered  to  grade  11  students  1n 
1981.   The  State  Department  of  Education  contracted  with  test  bureaus  for 
the  development  of  both  the  1978  and  1979  eighth  grade  test. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 


Policy  history.    In  November  1977,  the  Tennessee  State  Board  of  Edu- 
catlon  approved  recommendations  of  the  Subcommittee  on  High  School  Profi- 
ciency Testing  that  the  State  require  students  to  pass  a  basic,  skills  pro- 
ficiency test  as  a  prerequisite  for  receiving  a  high  school  diploma.  THe 
Tennessee  legislature  had  shown  interest  in. establishing  minimum  competency 
testing  requirements  prior  to  this  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1977  the  State  Board  of  Education  had  requested  the 
tennessee  Commissioner  of  Education  to  appoint  a  task  force  to  study  high 
school  graduation  requirements.   The  members  of  this  task  force,  called 
the  Subcommittee  on  High  School  Proficiency  Testing,  included  the  former 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  representatives  from  the  Board  of  Education, 
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-   the  Department  of  Education,  the  Tennessee  Education  Association,  the 
Tennessee  School  Board  Association,  the  Taxpayers  Association,  Parent/ 
v  Teachers  Association,  superintendents,  supervisors,  principals,  and  class- 
room teachers.   The  Subcommittee  was  specifically  charged  with  assessing 
the  status  of  high  school  seniors  with  respect- to  their  mastery  of  skills 
necessary  for  graduation.   At  the  same  time,  the  Denver  Proficiency  and 
Review  examination  was  given  on  a  pilot  basis  to  high  school  seniors  1n  27 
schools.   As  a  result  of  their  Investigations,  the  Subcommittee  recom- 
•     mended  to  the  State  Board  that  1t  require  students  to  pass  a  proficiency 
examination  1n  the  basic  skills  areas  1n  order  to  receive  a  high  school  , 
diploma.   The  Subcommittee  further  recommended,  and  the  Board  approved: 
(1)  that  the  class  of  1982  be  the  first  subject  to  the  requirements;  (2) 
that  the  test  be  given  1n  the  eleventh  grade  with  two  additional  oppor- 
tunities to  be  provided  for  retest1ng  x1n  the  twelfth  grade;  and  (3)  that 
the  tests  assess  skills  1n  mathematics,  readtog  comprehension,  vocabulary, 
grammar,  and'  spelling.   Finally,  the  Board  required  local  school  districts 
to  administer  some  kind  of  diagnostic  test  1n  the  same  content  areas  once 
1n  grade  4,  5,  or  6  and  once  1n  grade  8.   The  diagnostic  testing  require- 
ment became  effective  during  the  1977-78  school  year.  . 

The  Board  mandate  for  proficiency  testing  does  not  specify  the  roles 
"   and  responsibilities  of  the  Board,  the  Department  of  Education,  or  the 
local  school  districts;  these,  however,  have  evolved  during  the  Implemen-^ 
tatlon  of  the  program.    In  August  1978,. the  Commissioner  of  Education  — " 
Informed  public  school  superintendents  that  the  local  school  system  1s  to 
choose  the  test  1t  considers  most  appropriate  for  diagnostic  testing  at' 
the  fourth-,  fifth-,  or  sixth-grade  level,  provided  that  the  test  measures 
at  least  the  skills  1n  mathematics,  reading  comprehension  and  vocabulary, 
grammar  and  spelling.    In  an  attachment  to  his  memorandum,  the  Commissioner 
stated  that  the  grade  level  chosen  for  testing  (4,  5,  or  6)  was  to  be  a 
local  option,  as  was  the  choice  of  time  of  year  to  give  the  test.   The  Com- 
missioner also  stated  that  "Identifying  and  diagnosing  students  lagging  1n 
the  skills  areas  1s  the  responsibility  of  the  local  school  system." 

In  the  spring  of  i978,  the  Commissioner  of* Education  sent  a  memoran- 
dum to  all  nubile  school  superintendents  enclosing  the  11st  of  objectives 
for  the  eighth-grade  diagnostic  test.   The  State  chose  to  have  this  test 
developed  because  the  Proficiency  Testing  Implementation  Committee  had 
reviewed  available  diagnostic  tests  in  early  1978  and  had  found  that  none 
matched  the  State  objectives.    The  Proficiency  Testing  Impl  mentation  Com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  Commissioner,  was  of  similar  compc  .tion  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  High  School  Proficiency  Testing  arid  had  10-12  members. 
During  the  process  of  objective  development,  the  content  areas  changed 
from  mathematics,  reading  comprehension,  vocabulary,  grammar,  and  spelling 
to  mathematics,  reading,  language,  and  spelling.   The  Commissioner 
requested  that  the  list  of  objectives  also  be  distributed  to  teachers, 
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emphasizing  that  the  objectives  represent  a  minimum  level  of  attainment  1n 
the  basic  skills  areas.   The  responsibility  for  developing  or  contracting 

the  eighth-grade  test  lies  with  the  State. 

—      .      i  . 

.  ..  / 

...  i 

Phase  of  Implementation.   The  eighth-grade  diagnostic  test  was  the 
first  State  test  to  be  administered  1n  Tennessee's  minimum  competency 
testing  program.   The  diagnostic  test,  called  the  Basic  Skills  Test,  was 
\adm1n1stered  to  all  eighth-grade  students  1n  the  spring  of  1978  1n  the 
paste  skills  areas  of  mathematics,  spelling,  language,  and  reading.  The 
e'lghth-graders  tested  will  be  1n  the  graduating  class  of.  1982,  the  first 
class  which  must  pass  the  proficiency  test  for  graduation. 

The  graduation  proficiency  test  will  first  be  given  to  students  1n 
grade  11  1n  1981  1n  the  areas  of  reading,  mathematics,  language,  and 
spelling.   Any  students  who  fall  the  eleventh-grade  test  will  have  two 
opportunities  1n  their  senior  year  to  retake  the  test. 


Goals  and  Purposes 

General  goals.   According  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  tof  Education 
the  Implied  goal  of  the  Tennessee  program  1s  to  diagnose  the  weaknesses  of 
students  1n  the  four  basic  skills  areas  to  be  tested,  arid  to  make  such 
currlculunrmodlflcatlons  as  the  test  results  may  indicate. 


Specific  purposes.   Tennessee  students  must  pass  the  eleventh-grade 
proficiency  test  as  one  of  the  requirements  for  high  school  graduation. 
It  1s  the  responsibility  of  the  local  education  agency  to  provide  programs 
and/or  methodologies  for  correcting  Identified  weaknesses.    In  its  analysis 
of  student  scores  for  the  eighth-grade  test,  the  State  provides  the  local 
districts  with  the  information  1t  needs  to  Identify  Jthelr  students  and 
their  specific  deficiencies. 


Competencies 


The  Tennessee  program  is  designed  to  test  basic  school  skills  rather 
than  life  skills.    The  SJate  Board  of  Education  first  approved  a  list  of  50 
objectives  in  the  content  areas  of  mathematics,  reading,  language,  and 
spelling.    These  are  presented  in  Table  1.    The  Department  of  Education 
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contracted  with  a  testing  bureau  to  develop  an  eighth-grade  test  based  on 
these  fifty  objectives.  The  Basic  Skills  Test  was  administered  1n  the 
spring  of  1978 * 

In  the  fall  of  1979,  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators  from 
local  districts,  along  with  the  State  Department  staff,  expanded  the  11st 
of  50  objectives  to  139.     In  October  1978,  the  11st  of  139  objectives  was 
distributed  to  all  the  school  districts  1n  the  State,  along  with  the 
request  that  school  super fntendents,  supervisors  *  and  teachers  1n  each 
district  review  and  rank  each  objective  1n  terms  of  Its  Importance.  The 
list  of  139  was  reduced  by  this  process  to  80  objectives  for  the  program: 
30  1n  mathematics,  10  1n  spelling,  22  1n  language,  ancU'8  1n  reading. 
These  are  presented  1n  Table  2.   The  eighth-grade .diagnostic  test  1s  based 
on  50  of  these  80  objectives;  the  eleventh-grade  proficiency  test  under 
"  development  will  be  based  on  these  80  objectives  or  a  portion  of  them. 

t 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 

t  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  set  the  standards  for  the  eighth-  ' 
grade  test  at  a  passing  grade  of  70%  correct  on  the  test.    No  standards*  # 
have  yet  been  set  for  the  eleventh-grade  test. 

< 

Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

*  * 

Testing  is  to  take  place  once  at  the  elementary  level  'in  grade  4,  5, 
or  6,  and  once  in  grades  8  and  11.    The  eighth-grade  class  tested  for  the 
first  time  in  the  spring  of  1978  is, the  first  class  subject  to  the  gradua- 
tion test  requirement,  and  will  therefore  be  the  first  to  take  the 
eleventh-grade  proficiency  test  in  1981. 

•  * 

Diagnostic  testing  of  eighth-grade  students  was  mandated  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  as  of  the  1977-78  schooljyear.   There  is  to  be  one  r 
administration  per  year  in  the  eighth  grad^  and  one*  per  year  at  the  elemen 
tary  level.    Testing  is  to  take  place  loathe  spring.   When  the  eleventh- 
grade  test  is  given,  it  will  be  administered  first  in  the  spring  at  the 
eleventh-grade  level,  and  then  offered Jtwice  at  the  twelfth-grade  level 
for  those  students  who  failed.  . 
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\  !  .  .TABLE  1  * 

Tenness.ee  Bask  Skills  Outline  of  Objectives 
Required  for  Graduation  in  1982 


Mathematics  ..«  ' 

*  * 

1.  Add  four  3-d1g1t  Numerals,  .with  regrouping 

2.  Subtract  two  *f-d1g1t  numerals,  horizontal,  with  regrouping 

3.  Multiply  3-dig1t  numerals* by  2-d1g1t  numerals,  with  regrouping 
4*.  Divide  4-digit  multiple  of  100  by  multiple  of  10,  'no  remainder 

5.  Add  three  mixed  numbers,  unlike  denominators,  with  regrouping, 

6.  Subtract  fraction  from  mixed  numbers,  unlike  denominators,  with 
regrouping  -  • 

i  *  .  * 

•  7.  Multiply  mixed  number  by  fraction         ,   .  ,^ 

8.  Divide  rational  numbers 

9.  Add  two  or  more  decimal  numbers,  thousandths,  with  regrouping 
LO.  Subtract  two  decimal  numbers,  with  regrouping 

11.  Multiply  decimal  fraction  by^'decimal  number,  hundredths 

12.  Divide  decimal- fraction  by  whole  number 

13.  Add  measures 

14.  Subtract  measures 

■> 

15.  Multiply  measures 

16.  Divide  measures  . 

17.  Place  value,  decimal 
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TABLE  1  (Continued) 

t 

18.  Order  of  decimal  fraction 

19.  Decimal  fraction  to  percent 

20.  Percent  of  a  number 

4 

Spelling 

1.  Base  word,  no  spelt inq  change 

2.  Base  word,  spelling  change 

3.  Spelling/phonetic  substitution 

4.  Spelling/missing  letter 

5.  Spelling/extra  letter 

• 

Language 

1.  Capitalization,  person  or  place 

2.  Capitalization,  organization 
.3.   Comma,  phrases  in  a  series 

4.  Period  and  question  mark 

5.  Usage,  irregular  verbs 

6.  Usage,  regular  and  irregular  verbs,  perfect  tense 

7.  Usage,  nouns 

8.  Subject,  noun  or  pronoun 

9.  Compound  subject 
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TABLE  1  (Continued) 

v  , 

/ 
/ 

Reading 

1.  Synonym  in  context 

2.  Antonym 

3.  Heteronym 

4.  Words  in  context 

5.  Story  detail /person,  place,  or  thing 

6.  Story  detail /event  or  action 

7.  Story  detail /time  or  setting 

..  8.  Story  detail  /sequence  of  events 

9.  Main  idea 

10.  Inference  or  conclusion   - 

» 

l\.  Cause  and  effect 

12.  Predicting  future  action 

13.  Character  analysis 

14.  Descriptive  and  figurative  language 

15.  Author  point  of  view 

16.  Fact  or  opinion 
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TABLE  2 

* 

Tennessee  Basic  Skills  Outline  «if  Objectives* 
Required  for  Graduation 
beginning  in  1983 

Mathematics 

1.  Add  four  3-rdigit  numerals,  with  regrouping 

2.  Subtract  two  3-digit  numerals  in  horizontal  form,  with  regrouping 

3.  Multiply  3-digit  numerals  by  2-digit  numerals,  with  regrouping 

4.  Add  three  mixed  numbers,  with  unlike  denominators,  expressing 
answer  in  simplest  form 

5.  Subtract  fraction  from  mixed  number,  unlike  denominator,  with 
regrouping 

6.  Multiply  a  mixed  number  by  a  fraction 

7.  Divide  a  mixed  number  or  a  whole  number  by  a  fraction 

8.  Add  two  or  more  decimal  numbers,  with  regrouping 

9.  Subtract  two  decimal  numbers,  with  regrouping 

10.  Multiply  decimal  fraction  by  decimal  number 

11.  Divide  decimal  number  by  whole  number 

12.  Customary  units  of  measurement— equivalency 

13.  Place  value,  decimal 

14.  Decimal  fraction  to  percent 

15.  Percent  of  number 

16.  Divide  4-digit  numeral  by  a  1-  or  2-digit  numeral  with  remainder 


*  One  objective  is  specifically  defined  for  each  of  the  descriptions 
included  in  the  table. 
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TABLE  2  (Continued) 

i 

\ 

17.  Simple  word  problems:  operation 

18.  Decimal  equivalency 

19.  Reading  graphs 

20.  Finding  the  perimeter 

21.  Finding  area 

22.  Linear  measurement  -  customary 

23.  Linear  measurement  -  metric 

24.  Writing  a  numeral  for  a  word  name 

25.  Rounding  off  numbers 

26.  Metric  equivalency 

27.  Simple  word  problems:  solution 

28.  Compare  four  decimal  numbers 

29.  Determining  average  (arithmetic  mean) 

30.  Measures  of  temperature 


Spelling 

31.  Base  (root)  word,  with  or  without  spelling  change 

32.  Spelling/phonetic  substitution 

33.  Spelling/missing  letter 

34.  Spelling/extra  letter 

35.  Contractions 

36.  Syllabication 

37.  Alphabetizing 

38.  Doubling  the  final  consonant 

39.  Changing  "y"  to  "1"  or  keeping  the  "y" 

40.  Forming  plurals  of  irregular  nouns 
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TABLE  2  (Continued) 


Language 


41.  Capitalization 

42.  Comma,  phrases  1n  a  series 

43.  Sentence  punctuation 

44.  Usage,  Irregular  verbs 

45.  Identifying  complete  sentences 

46.  Subject,  noun  or  pronoun 

47.  Parts  of  speech 

48.  Subject-predicate  agreement,  Inverted  order 

49.  Subject-predicate  agreement,  compound  subject 

50.  Subject-predicate  agreement,  Indefinite  pronoun  subject 

51.  Identifying  simple  subjects  and  verbs 

53.  Word  usage/double  negatives 

54.  Commas,  on  dates  and  addresses 

55.  Quotations 

56.  Letter  writing 

57.  Personal  pronoun 

58.  Agreement  of  possessive  adjectives 

59.  Adjectives  or  irregular  adjectives 

» 

60.  Verbs,  principal  parts 

61.  Verbs,  troublesome  pairs  ^ 

62.  Possessive  nouns  \ 
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TABLE  2  (Continued) 


Reading 

63.  Synonyms  in  content 

64.  Antonyms 

65.  Words  1n  context 

66.  Story  detail/person,  place,  thing 

67.  Story  detail /event  or  action 

68.  Story  detail/tone  or  setting 

•  69.  Story  detail /sequence  of  events 

•  70.  Main  idea 

71.  Inference  or  conclusion 

72.  Cause  and  effect 

73.  Predicting  future  action 

74.  Character  analysis 

75.  Fact  or  opinion 

76.  Following  directions 

77.  Fact  or  fiction 

78.  Using  the  dictionary 

79.  Endings- suffixes 

80.  Prefixes 
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Test  Instruments 


The  State  Department  of  Education  contracted  with  a  test  bureau  for 
the  development  of  the  competency  test  to  be  administered  to  eighth- 
graders.   The  eighth-grade  test  given  1n  1978  consisted  of  4  multiple- 
choice  Items  for  each  of  the  50  objectives.   In  terms  of  content  areas, 
then,  there  are  80  mathematics  Items  for  20  objectives,  20  spelling  Items 
for  5  objectives,  52  language  Items  for  13  objectives,  and  48  reading 
Items  for  12  objectives.   The  eighth-grade  test  given  1n  1979  consisted 
of  4  multiple-choice  Items  for  each  of  50  objectives  that  were  randomly 
selected  from  the  new  11st  of  80  objectives.   School  systems  were  not 
aware  of  which  objectives  had  been  chosen  for  testing. 

The  local  school  districts  are  permitted  to  choose  the  test  they  con- 
sider most  appropriate  for  testing  at  the  elementary  level  provided  it 
measures  skills  In  mathematics,  reading  comprehension  and  vocabulary, 
grammar,  and  spelling.   The  Department  of  Education  believes  that,  for 
the  most  part,  local  districts  have  continued  to  administer  the  norm- 
referenced  instruments  which  they  previously  used  to  screen  students. 


Test  Administration 


Teachers  in  the  local  school  districts  administer  all  tests.  Each 
local  school  district -appoints  a  test  coordinator  who-  receives  in-service 
training  and  who,  in  turn,  trains  other  teachers  in  test  administration. 
No  parental  permission  1s  necessary  for  the  tests. 

For  the  first  administration  of  the  eighth-grade  test,  test  security 
was  not  seen  as  a  great  concern  by  the  Department  of  Education.    In  the 
spring  of  1978  the  tests  were  shipped  to  the  nine  Tennessee  district 
offices,  which  distributed  them  to  the  school  districts  three  or  four  days 
prior  to  administration  on  the  spring  statewide  testing  dates  established 
by  the  Department  of  Education.   Makeup  tests  were  to  be  administered 
during  the  week  of  the  statewide  test  dates  or  during  the  week' after  test- 
ing.  The  local  districts,  however,  have  the  freedom  to  arrange  other 
makeup  dates. 
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Scoring  and  Analysis 


For  the  eighth-grade  tests  and,  eventually  for  the  eleventh-grade 
tests,  the  following  scores  are- to  be  computed  by  the  Department  for  Indi- 
vidual students:    percent  correct  on  each  subtest -(mathematics,  spelling, 
language,  and  reading),  and  the  number  of  Items  (out  of  four)  answered 
correctly  for  each  objective.   Whether  the  student  needs  remediation  1n 
any  content  area  (Indicated  by  a  score  of  less  than  70%)  1s  also  Indicated 
on  this  score  report.   Summary  reports  that  are  produced  Include:  (1) 
score  reports  by  school  and  subtest  for  students  who  have  not  met  the 
standard  on  one  or  more  subtests;  (2)  for  each  school,  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  students,  listed  by  objective,  who  have  met  the  standards  of 
each  objective;  (3)  for  each  local  district  (or  county),  the  number  and 
percentage  of  students  who  have  met  the  standards  of  each  objective, 
listed  by  objective;  and  (4)  a  listing  by  school  and  subtest  of  the  per- 
centage of  students  meeting  the  standards  of  each  subtest. 


Reporting  and  Dissemination 


The  Department  reports  State  test  results  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  sends  reports  to  local  district  superintendents  for  them  to 
disseminate  within  their  school  systems.    The  reporting  schedule  for  test 
results  at  present  1s  approximately  five  weeks  after  testing,  a  period 
which  the  Department  will  attempt  to  shorten.    T.he  Department  provides  a 
score  report  for  each  student  to  be  sent  home  to  his/her  parents,  and 
,.  results  for  all  students,  except  the  handicapped,  become  part  of  their 
permanent  records. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.    Beginning  with  the  graduating  class  of 
1982,  students  who  fail  any  of  the  four  testing  areas  in  the  Tennessee 
Competency  Testing  program,  wvl  1  not  receive  a  diploma.    Students  in  the 
class  of  1982  are  to  have  three  opportunities  to  pass  the  test,  once  1n 
grade  11  and  twice  1n  grade  12.    Since  the  grade  11  test  has  not  yet  been.- 
given,  the  Department  has  not  had  to  face  the  problems  which  may  arise 
when  a  student "has  failed  the  test  all  three  times. 
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*  Consequences  to  programs*   There  1s  no  stat«i-sponsored  remediation 
program;  each  local  district  Is  responsible  for  developing  Its  own  pro- 
gram.  According  to  the  Department,  the  addition  of  courses  in  specific 
competency  areas,  and  the  development  of  summer  remediation  programs  are 
•two  of  the  measures  which  the  local  school  districts  have  adopted. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


.At  the  Irfception  of  the  testing  program  1n  Tennessee,  no  provisions 
were  made  for  students  with  special  needs.    In  March  1979,  however,  the 
Board  of  Education  adopted  various  modifications  and  adjustments  for  the 
1979  proficiency  test  at  the  eighth-grade  level  to  accommodate  handicapped 
children  requiring  special  education.   According  to  these  modifications, 
the  local  district  must: 

*  *• 

(1)  permit,  upon  recommendation  of  the  MultldlsdpHnary  Team, 
exemption  of  pupils  verified  as  handicapped  and  requiring 
special  education; 

(2)  permit  any  eighth-grade  child,  regardless  of  handicapping,  to 
take  the  test  if  he  or  she  wishes  to  do  so; 

(3)  furnish  the  test  1n  large  print  for  the  visually  handicapped 
child,  and  1n  Braille  for  the  legally  blind  child; 

(4)  furnish. an  interpreter  for  the  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  child; 

(5)  keep  careful  and  detailed  summaries  of  children  classified  as 
handicapped  so  that  d:U  for  future  test  program  policies  will 
be  more  informative. 

Policies  for  future  testing  of  students  with  special  needs  are  still  under 
development. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing.  Tennessee's  proficiency  test  program  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Division  of  Curriculum  and  Instructional 
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Services  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.   The  Division  receives  . 
assistance  from  the  Department's  Research,  Planning,  and  Evaluation 
Office,  and  receives  help  with  scoring  and  other  services  from  the 
Tennessee  State  Testing  and  Evaluation  Center,  whtch  \%  part  of  the  divi- 
sion of  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Services. 

Remediation  1s  the  responsibility  of  the  local  districts,  although 
regional  office  personnel  may  assist  them  by  providing  consultant  techni- 
cal assistance.   The  Supervisors  of  Instruction  1n  the  local  districts 
have  developed  curriculum  materials  for  each  of  the  four  areas  tested  In 
the  proficiency  test  program. 

v     Approximate  costs.   The  cost  of  developing  the  eighth-grade  test  was 
$30,135,  which  included  $18,490  for  the  test  booklets, '$550  for  the 
Braille  version  of  the  test,  and  $95  for  the  large-print  test.   Costs  of. 
scoring  and  reporting,  conducted  by  the  State  Testing  and  Evaluation 
Center,  amounted  to  -$11*000.    For  the  1979-80  school  year,  $45,000  has 
been_budgeted  for  the  eighth-grade  test  administration.-  The  sum  Includes 
the  costs  of  developing,  new  Items  and  scoring.   There  1s  no  cost  projec- 
tion for  ttie  eleventh-grade  test  or  for  operating  the  program  in  the 
future.         •  ' 

t 

Funding  sources.    The  State  Department  of  Education,  budget  1s  the 
funding  source  .for  ..the  program. 


Program  Evaluation 

The  Tennessee  State  Department  of  Education  plans  an  evaluation  of 
its  proficiency  test  program  but  has  not  yet  come  to  a  decision, on  the 
timing  and  means  of  implementing  such  an  evaluation. 


future  Directions 


The  State  Department  of  Education  has  a  new  Commissioner.    It  is 
likely  that  the  Commissioner  will  reexamine  the  Proficiency  Test  Program 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether,  modifications  in  the  program  are  called 
for  or  whether  it  should  continue  in  its  present  form. 
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State  Contact 


Mrs.  Jessie  Warren 
"Assistant  Commissioner 
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HOUSTON  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  TEXAS 


\       Two  competency  testing  policies  were  adopted  by  the  Houston  Indepen- 
dent School  District  1n  1978.   The  first,  for  grades  K  through  '6,'  calls 
for  screening  tests  to  be  administered  that  are  developed  based  on  essen- 
tial learner  outcomes  on  a  half-year  basis  in-the  elementary  grades;  the 
second  ^awards  diploma  certification  to  graduates  who  have  demonstrated 
an^etghth-grade  level  of  achievement  in  the  basic  skills. 

/\  Testing,  dur+ng- the  elementary  grades  is  designed  to  screen  students 
o  determine  their  skill  mastery  at  each  level,  and  to  assist  those  who 
appeiar  to  be  having  difficulty  in  a  particular  area.   Houston  has  elected 
to  us>  district-wide  norm-referenced  standardized  tests  in  grades  1-6  as 
screening  instruments  in  reading,  .language  ants,  and  mathematics.  Speci- 
fic standards  have  been  set  at  grades  3  and  6,  and  those  who  do  not  meet 
the  standards  are  individually  remediated,  sent  to  summer  school,  or 
retained,  a  decision  which  1s  made  by  a  review  {Sanel. 

The  program  for  high  school  certification,  of  mastery  in  the  basic 
skills  will  provide  students  with  continual  remediation  if  mastery  is 
not  demonstrated .   The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  increase  the  value 
of  a  high  school  diploma  for  future  employment  and  education. 

.     \  ' 


Legislative-  and- Policy  History 

\  *  * 

♦ 

Policy; history.   Although  state  legislators  in  Texas  had  proposed 
and  debated  the  merits  of  several  bills  that  mandate  minimum  competency 
testing  1n  the  State,  'they  did  not  enact  any  legislation  until  early  in 
the  sunnier  of  1979.   Therefore,  administrators  in  the  Houston  Independent 
•School  District  (HISD)  adopted  their  own  policies  for  student  achievement 
of  minimum  competencies  and  developed  their  competency  testing  program 
Independent  of  any  statewide  requirements. 

In  May  1978,  the  School  Board  of  the  Houston  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict adopted  policies  of  elementary  testing  for  screening  purposes  and 
high  school  competency  testing.    Impetus  for  the  action  came1  from  a  number 
if  sources.    National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP),  the 
College  Board  (CEEB),  and  the  American  College  Testing  (ACT)  program  all 
(reported  a  natipnwide  decline  in  student  test  scores  in  reading,  writing, 
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and  computing;  the  president  of  U.S.  Steel* asserted, that  major  corporations 
»  had  jobs  which  they  could  not  fill  due  'to  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of 
high  school  graduttes  lacked  competency  1n  the  basic  skills;  and,  moreoVter, 
the  Institutional  Research  Department  of  the*  Houston  Independent  Schodl 
District  concluded,  from  Its  routine  poll  of  subgroup  school  districts  1n 
Houston,  that  student  "achievement  of  basfc  skills  relating  to  both  grade 
promotion  and  high  schodl  graduation  had  become  a/matter  of  prime  concern. 

Each  of  Houston's  administrative  areas  Ms  an  Advisory  Committee  com- 
posed of  teachers,  parents,  and  secondary  students.  'The  Advisory  Commit- 
tees recommended  that  students  be  certified  for  eighth-grade  competency  In 
»   reading  and  mathematics  prior  to  receiving  a  high  school  diploma. 

'  ^  * 

With  respect  to  the  elementary  screening  tests,  the  policy  adopted  by  - 
the  Houston' SchooT  Board  1n  ^une  1978  calls  for  assessment  of  specific 
basic  skills  objectives,  called  "essential  learner  outcomes."  These 
essential  learner  outcomes  were  Identified  for  each  semester  for  grades 
K-6  by  the  HISD  staff.   At  the  third  and  sixth  grade's,  student  performance 
both  on  tests  of  the  essential  learn*-  outcomes  1n- language  arts,  reading, 
and  mathematics  and  on  the  Iowa  Test;.      Basic  Skills  (ITBS),  the  norm- 
referenced  standardized  test  given  Houston  students  1n  those  grades,  1s 
used  for  screening  purposes  and  to  help  determine  promotion  or  retention. 

Any  stubent  who  scores  more  than  one  year  below  grade  level  on  the 
ITBS  at  grade  3  and  two  years  below  grade  level  on  this  test  at  grade  6  1s 
reviewed  by  a  panel  consisting  of  the  principal  and  four  teachers,  one  of* 
whom  is  the  student's  classroom  teacher.   This  panel  makes  the  decision  as 
to  whether  to  promote  or  retain  the  student,  considering  such  factors  as 
the  student's  overall  academic  record,  results  on  the  objective-referenced 
tests,  and  progress  through  reading  programs.   For  any  student  who  1s  not 
promoted,  the  review  committee  will  prescribe  a  special* basic  skills  com- 
petency curriculum,  or  alternative  remedial  program,  Including  a  summer 
school  option. 

The  recommendations  for  minimum  competency  requirements  for  high 
school  graduation  that  the  Houston  School  Board  adopted  call  for  members 
of  the  class  of  1983  to  be  the  first  to  receive  minimum  competency  certi- 
fication in  the  Houston  district..'  Reading  and  mathematics  are  currently 
tested  by  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills.   All  eighth-grade  students  must 
;    score  at  grade  level  or  above  on  both  reading  and  mathematics  to  fulfill 
the  minimum  competency  requirements;  certification  will  appear  on  both 
the  high  school  transcript  and  diploma. 

For  the  1978-79  eighth-grade  class,  the  cutoff  score  established  on 
the  ITBS  tests  administered  in  October  was  8.2  in  reading  and  mathematics. 
For  any. student  who  scores  below  grade  level  (eighth  grade,  second  month) 
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in  either,  subject  area,  a  letter  of  information,  prepared  in  English. and  * 
Spanish,  is  sent  to  the'parents^,  informing  them  of  the  need  for  additional, 
testing  on  corresponding  objective-referenced  Stanford  Research  Associates 
(§RA)  Instruments.       :  \  * 

Mastery  performance  on  the  Houston  Independent  School  District  (HISP)< 
essential  learner  outcomes  as  measured  by  the  SRA  tests  1s  used  as  the 
second  check  for  certification  status.,  Students  -attaining  mastery  meas- 
ured by  these  ^ests  are  considered  eligible  for  basic  skills  certifica- 
tion. .  Students' not  attaining  mastery  are  required  to  participate, in  the 
appropriate  remedial  classes  in  the  ninth  grade.  » 

The  first  opportunity  for  additional  mastery  testing  after  remedia- 
tion occurs  is  near  the  end  b?  the  ninth  grade.   (Students  measuring  at 
the  mastery  level  will  then  be  eligible  for  basic  skills  certification. 
Students  scoring  below  mastery  level  are  required  to  continue  remedial  ' 
instruction  until  they  achieve  mastery  on  equivalent  test  forms,"  which 
are  offered  each  year  or  until  they  graduate  without  certification. 

Phase  of  implementation.    In  1978  the  Houston  School  Board  adopted  1 
policies  of  elementary. diagnostic  testing  and -minimum  standards  for  high 
school  graduation.   Provisions  for  elementary  testing  were 'effective  in 
the  1978-79  school  year.  "With  respect  to* graduation  requirements,  the* 
class  of  1983  will  be  the  first  to  receive  .certification  of  competency 
1n  the  basic  skills.   Failu/e  to  meet  the  master/ requirements  fo& grad- 
uation will  result  1n  the  student's  graduating  without  certification. 


Goals  and  Purposes 

General  goa;      The  general  goals  for  both  the  elementary  and  high 
school  Basic  Ski.s  Testing  programs  are: 

» 

(1)  to  modify  advancement  criteria  to  ensure  continual  monitoring 
and  assessment  of  student  progress  in  designated  ukill  areas;  . 

(2)  to  provide  currlcular  alternatives  for  meeting  these  criteria 
.  in  the  elementary  grades;  and 

(3)  to  impose  d1str1ct-w1de  standards  for  Houston  through  testing 
for  screening  purposes  1n  grades  3  and  and  through  minimum 
competency  testing  1n  grade  8. 
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Instructional  and  testing  programs  administered  1n  all  the  school  grades, 
will  provide  a  continuous  assessment  of  student  progress-,  deficiencies  . 
1n  minimum  competency  levels  will  be  Identified  for  each  student. 

Specific  purposes.   The  Institution  of  standards  for  screening 
purposes  and  Implementation  of  minimum  competency  certification  require- 
ments for  high  school  graduation  have  provided  the  Houston  district  with 
opportunities  to: 


(1)    Increase  parental  Involvement  through  mid-  and  end-year 
assessment  at  the  elementary  level; 

{Z)  redesign  and  utilize  summer  school  and  remediation  programs 
to  better  student  advantage;  and 

(3)   facilitate  appropriate  placement  through  grade-level  testing. 


Student  skill  competency  1s  the  major  focus  of  both  basic  skills  pro- 
grams.  The  programs  are  designed  to  provide  for  student  placement,  to 
diagnose  skill  deficiencies,  and  to  generate  curriculum  modifications  which 
will  remedy  these  deficiencies.   Neither  program  Is  designed  specifically 
to  provide  the  basis  for  program  evaluations.   Houston  has  not  Increased 
teacher  pr  student  accountability  through  program  implementation.  However, 
Information-sharing  between  faculty,  students,  parents,  and  the  School 
Board  has  increased. 


Competencies 


The  specific  competencies  assessed  at  grades  3,  6,  and  8  are  those 
measured  by  the  ITBS  in  reading  and  mathematics.   The  essential  learner 
outcomes  prepared  by  the  HISD  staff  for  each  half-year  of  grades  K-6 
comprise. the  subject  areas  of  mathematics,  reading,  and  language  arts. 
These  objectives,  however,  are  teacher-assessed  and  are  therefore  not 
a  part  of  the  district-wide  standards. 

The  Advisory  Committee  suggested  the  formation  of  a  task  force  of 
students,  parents,  and  staff  tc  identify  living  skills  (e.g.,  balancing 
a  checkbook,  filling  out  application  forms,  reading  utility  bills,  etc.) 
and  the  modes  of  instruction  for  teaching  these  skills.    Currently,  sur- 
vival skills  are  not  taught  in  Houston  schools,  yet,  according  to  the  HISD 
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staff,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  tmportant  to  the  Houston  populace  that 
the  need  for  teaching  these  skills  be  addressed. 


Standards  and. Standard  Setting 


Because  Houston's  policies  are  in  the  initial  phase  of  implementa- 
tion, current  methods  of  defining  minimum  competency  remain  the  basis 
for  setting  standards.  The  purposes  of  the  established  standards  are 
to  provide  a, basis  for  screening  decisions  made  at  grades  3  and  6  and 
to  certify  minimum  competency  in  the  basic  skills,  defined  as  reading 
and  mathematics,  at  the  eighth-grade  level. 

Those  students  in  grades  3  and  6,  specifically,  must  meet  district- 
wide  standards  (one  level  behind  grade  in  grade  3  and  two  levels  behind 
in  grade  6),  as  measured  on  the  ITBS.    Those  students  who  fail  to  meet 
these  standards  will  be  reviewed  on  an  individual  basis  by  a  local  review 
panel  and  either  remediated,  sent  to  summer  school,  or  retained.    In  order 
to  obtain  minimum  competency  certification  in  the  eighth  grade,  students 
must  perform  at  grade  level  1n  both  skill  areas. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 


'     .'Currently,  the  ITBS  is  used  for  testing  1n  grades  1-8  in  the  Houston 
school  district.   Results  are  utilized  for  different  purposes  at  different 
grade  levels.    Those  results  for  grades  1,  2,  4,  and  7  are  utilized  solely 
by  teachers  to  monitor  student  progress.   Third-  and' sixth-grade  testing 
was  mandated  for  the  specific  purposes  of  screening'  and  providing  appro- 
priate follow-up.    Four  days  of  testing  (one  session  each  morning  for  four 
days)  are  suggested;  all  students  in  a  grade  are  to  be  tested  on  the  same 
day. 

In  the  eighth  grade,  the  ITBS  is  administered  for  the  purpose  of 
assessing  minimum  competence  in  basic  skills  required  for  high  school 
certification.  In  October  1978,  the  eighth-grade  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic 
Skills  were  administered  to  16,146  students.  In  the  spring,  a  second 
phase  of  testing  occurred  in  which  objective-referenced  tests  were 
administered  to  those  students  who  had  scored  below  grade  level  on  the 
earlier  tests. 
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Students  scoring  below  eighth-grade  level  on  the  SRA  tests  are 
required  to  participate  1n  remedial  classes  as  appropriate  1n  the  follow- 
ing fall  term.   Students  have  an  opportunity  each  school  year  to  success- 
fully achieve  minimum  competency  requirements  on  parallel  test  forms. 


Test  Instruments 


In  order  to  plot  student  progress  every  half-year  from  kindergarten 
through  grade  6,  the  HISD  1s  using  an  essential  learner  outcome  model  \ 
prepared  by  Its  staff,  and  formulated  as  part  of  the  new  accreditation 
process  required  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency.   These  essential  skills 
tests  are  subject  to  continuous  development.  •  \  . 

In  grades  1-8,  the  norm-referenced  ITBS  Instruments  are  admin  1s-  * 
tered  to  test  for  skill  mastery  in  vocabulary,  language  skills,  work- 
study,  and  mathematics.    At  grades  3  and  6  the  ITBS  Multi-level  Edition,. 
Form  5,  is  used  district-wide;  results  which  measure  functional  reading  . 
are  used  as  one  criterion  for  screening  decisions.    For  the  eighth-grade 
Initial  testing,  ITBS  items  nave  been  reviewed  by  HISD  for  ethnic  bias, 
with  such  methods  as  canonical  factor  analysis  and  the  Rasch  model.  SRA 
objective-referenced  tests  are  used  for  follow-up  testing  of  eighth-grade 
students.    In  1978-79  the  two  tests  administered  were:    (1)  SRA  SOBAR  Read- 
ing Test,  Level  G,  Form  L,  and  (2)  SRA  Mathematics  Test,  Level  H,  Form  X. 
Houston  expects  to  develop  its  own  multiple-choice  objective-referenced 
test  forms  to  replace  the  SRA  tests  in  the  future. 


Test  Administration 


The  tests  for  the  elementary  grades  are  administered  by  the  classroom 
teachers;  the  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  tests  are  administered  by  homeroom/ 
classroom  teachers.   One  week  in  advance  of  the  test  date,  the  district 
supplies  to  teachers  manuals  detailing  test  administration  procedures  and 
sample  materials.    The  school  building  principals  are  responsible  for  the 
security  and  storage  of  the  test  materials. 

Since  the  tests  at  each  level  require  at  least  four  sessions,  the 
district  recommends  that  schools  allow  four  days  for  testing.    In  grades  1 
ana  n-  teachers  distribute  ITBS  Form  5  hand-scorable  Basic  Edition  test 
booklets.    The  Basic  Edition  is  administered  in  seven  sittings  (sessions) 
spread  over  a  four-day  period.    Students  mark  their  answers  directly  into 
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the  test  booklets.   These  booklets  are  consumable  and  stored  In  the  school 
building  for  one  year  before  being  destroyed.   The  tests  for  the  Primary 
Battery  are  untlmed,  allowing  all  but  the  slowest  pupils  to  finish. 

The  ITBS  for  grades  3-8  require  the  use  of  the  National  Computer 
System  (NCS)  trans-optic  answer  sheet.  ITBS  testing  does  not  require 
parental  permission. 


Scoring  and  Analysis 


The  classroom  teachers  hand-score  the  first-  and  second-grade  tests. 
Raw  scores  are  converted  to  grade-equivalent  scores;  tables  are  provided 
1n  the  Teacher's  Guide  to  show  the.  percentage  of  students  1n  the  national 
standardization  sample  who  answered  each  Item  correctly.    In  the  Teacher's 
Guide  are  recommendations  from  the  HISD  for  using  test  results  to  Improve 
Instruction  1n  those  areas  where  student/class  measurement  of  particular 
skills  1s  low.   Two  consultants  from  the  HISD  Group  Testing  Department  are 
available  to  schools  to  assist  1n  the  Interpretation  and  use  of  test 
scores.   Results  are  recorded  on  each  student's  record  sheet. 

The  NCS  answer  sheets  for  ITBS  testing  of  grades  3-8  are  scored  by 
the  Region  IV  Education  Service  Center  (ESC).   Turnaround  time  for  test 
results  to  schools  ranges  from  three  to  six  weeks.   Printouts  from  Region 
IV  include  the  following  information: 


(1)  sample  listing— raw  scores; 

(2)  frequency  distribution— school  and  class; 

(3)  statistical  summary— school  and  class; 

(4)  class  lists; 

(5)  individual  test  profiles; 

(6)  concept  Item  analysis. 

The  results  of  ITBS  testing  are  recorded  on  each  student's  permanent  test 
record  card. 

Answer  sheets  for  the  eighth-grade  follow-up  test  are  scored  by  SRA; 
it  takes  approximately  four  weeks  for  test  results  to  be  returned.  Scores 
are  recorded  on  the  student's  permanent  test  record  card.    If  the  student 
has  scored  at  grade  level,  certification  of  basic  skills  is  recorded  on 
the  transcript. 
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Reporting/Dissemination    •  . 

• 

The  audiences  for  test  score  reports  are  the  content  specialists, 
administrators,  teachers,  students,1  and  parents.   Houston's  Operation 
Fall -Safe  program  utilizes  test  results  as  one  of  the  criteria  for  deter- 
mining a  student's  occupational  potential  on  the  Student  Career  Planning 
Profile  which  1s  assembled  during  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Operation 
Fall -Safe  promotes  communication  between  teachers  and  parents  by  means  of 
yearly  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  achievement  test  pro- 
files of  the  student  and  career  choice  Indications.   Discrepancies  between 
student  proficiency  and  the  level  of  competency  required  for  desired  jobs/ 
careers  analyzed  and 'discussed  during  these  conferences. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results  o 

» 

Consequences  to  students.   Only  students  in  grades  3,  6,  and  8  are 
affected  on  a  district-wide  basis  by  the  results  of  the  ITBS,  and  these 
students  must  meet  a  stated  criterion  level  on  the  tests  to  meet  the 
d1 strict-wide  standards.   Testing  in  grades  3  and  6  1s  for  screening  pur- 
poses, while  eighth-grade  testing  1s  for  competency  certification.  A 
student  in  grade  3  or  6  who  does  not  meet  the  criterion  on  the  ITBS  at 
these  levels  will  be  reviewed  by  a  campus  panel;  that  student  may  be 
retained  at  that  level  to  participate  1n  remedial  or  alternative  instruc- 
tional programs.   A  student  who  meets  the  criterion  on  the  ITBS  at  the 
eighth-grade  level  will  receive  a  diploma  with  a  certification  for  compe- 
tency in  the  basic  skills.  An  eighth-grader  who  fails  to  meet  the  crite- 
rion on  the  ITBS  once  is  required  to  demonstrate  mastery  on  the  objective- 
referenced  follow-up  tests.   A  student  who  continues  to  fail  to  meet  the 
criterion  on  the  tests  will  graduate,  but  certification  will  not  appear  on 
the  diploma. 


Consequences  to  programs.   Curricula  are  modified  as  ITBS  and  SRA 
test  results  and  analyses  are  incorporated  into  instruction  by  individual 
classroom  teachers  to  remedy  students'  deficient  areas  and  skills.  Thus 
far,  a  reduction  in  the  teacher/student  ratio  has  been  noted  as  directly 
resulting  from  student  retention  at  the  target  third  and  sixth  grades. 
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Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


Special  provisions  for  testing  and  exemption  of  certain  population 
groups  are, made.   The  Board  of  Education  approved" the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee's recommendation  regarding  off  ■♦level  or  alternative  testing  of  students 
enrolled  1n  Special  Services  programs.   For  these  students,  their  special 
and. regular  teachers  select  and  administer  tests  which  are  geared  to  each 
student's  functional  reading  level. 

Three  populations  of  Special  Services  students  have  been  Identified  , 
thus  far  for  ITBS  testing: 


\l)   ON-LEVEL  —  Students  capable  of  taking  their  grade-placement  ' 
level  ITBS  will  be  tested  "on*level." 

i 

(2)  .OFF-LEVEL  —  Special  Services  students  not  capable  of  taking 
the  "on-level"  ITBS,  based  on  their  functional  reading  level, 
will  be  tested  "off -level."  * 

(3)  SEVERELY  DISABLED  —  Students- whose  disabilities  are  so  severe 
(blindness,  severely-involved  orthopedic,  trainable  mentally 
retarded,  etc.)  that  the  administration  of  a  paper- and- pencil 
response- test  is  precluded  should  be  excluded  from  testing  with 
the  Primary  ♦Battery.   These  students  will  be  assessed  through 
instruction-based  appraisal  systems. 


Off-level  testing  is  not  an  option  for  students  enrolled  in  external/ 
federally  funded  programs,  reading  center  clinics,  or  other  nonspecial 
services.   Test  results  for  Special  Services  students  are  reported 
separately. 

Students  who  are  monolingual  in  a  language  other  than  English  are' 
also  eligible  for  exemption  from  the  standardize^  testing  program.  HISD 
uses  the  Language  Assessment  Scale  f.5  measure  the  oral  language  proficiency 
of  limited  English-speaking  students.    Those,  students  scoring  at  Level  One 
in  the  fall  will  be  exempt  from  ITBS  testing  the  following  spring. 
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Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing.   Responsibilities  for  the  d1str1ct-w1de 
standardized  testing  program  are  shared  by, various  HISD  administrative 
offices;  one  person  serves  as  a  coordinator  for  the  district.   The  test 
materials'  are  prepared  and  distributed  to  schools  by  the  Materials  Section 
of  the  Group  Testing  Department  of  the  Assessment  Office.   Two  consultants 
from  the.  HISD  Group  Testing  Department  are  available  to  assist  school  per- 
sonnel 1n  the  analysis  and  Interpretation  of  test  scores.   The  Curriculum 
Office  offers  alternative  and  Instructional  programs  for  remedial  Instruc- 
tion. 


Approximate  costs  and  funding  sources.   The  minimum  competency  test- 
ing program  requires  an  additional  $50,000  for  staff  support  that  1s  not 
-covered  1n  the  district's  annual  budget.   The  cqst  of  the  reading  labs 
1s  about  $1,500,000,  and  the  cost  of  the  extra  teachers  1s  not  yet  known. 
Funding  at  the  elementary  level  1s  through  compensatory  and  federal  Title 
I  funds,  while  funding  at  the  high  school  level  1s  through  State  funds. 


Program  Evaluation 

Currently  there  1s  no  formal  plan  to  evaluate  the  minimum  competency 
standardized  testing  program  1n  the  Houston  district.    However,  Research 
Department  personnel  are  collecting  and  analyzing  all  data  1n  the  event 
that  an  evaluation  model  1s  developed.   The  Research  Department  1s  also 
monitoring  processes  of  program  Implementation  and  development. 


Future  Directions 


Although  HISD  has  had  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  implementation  and  management  of  a  program  across  235  campuses  within 
a  t^ght  timeline,  the  district  1s  considering  several  directions  for 
further  exploration  and  development.    First,  the  HISD  staff  now  plans 
to  develop  an  objective-referenced  eighth-grade  test  to  replace  the  SRA 
series  currently  in  use.    Also,  following  additional  needs  assessments 
for  the  teaching  of  survival  skills,  Houston  may  develop  Instruments  to 
measure  mastery  of  these  skills.    Equalizing  and  maintaining  common 
standards  district-wide  will  be  a  constant  challenge  to  all  HISD  staff 
for  the  dura-  tion  of  the  minimum  competency  program. 
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Texas,  Houston  Independent  School  District.   Essential  Learner  Outcomes: 
Mathematics.  Reading.  Language  Arts— Grades  K-6.   Houston,  Texas,  n.t 

Texas,  Houston  Independent  School  District.   Operation  Fail-Safe:  Fall 
1978-79.   Houston,  Texas:   Author,  1978. 


Local  Contacts. 


Michael  W,.  Say,  Superintendent 
Instruction  and  Support  SeMvces* 

Ronnie  Veselka,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Research,  Evaluation  and  Accreditation 

Houston  Independent  School  District 
3830  Richmond  Avenue  , 
Houston,  Texas   77022/  . 

Say:  713/623-5581 
Veselka:  713/623-5226 
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The  Utah  State  Board  of  Education  mandated  basic  minimum  competency 
testing  1n  1977.   The  intention  of  the  State  Board  was  to  evaluate  the 
performance  of  Utah's,  high  school  students  and  to  establish  a  State  educa- 
tional policy  which  will  emphasize  the  teaching  of  basic  life  skills. 
Therefore,  the  Board  made  successful  demonstration  of  the  functional  com- 
petencies 1n  specified  areas  a  high  school  graduation  requirement.  The 
high  school  graduation  class  of  1980  must  demonstrate  competency  as  one 
prerequisite  for  graduation. 

While  the  State  Board  of  Education  mandated  the  minimum  competency 
testing  program,  local  school-  districts  were  given  complete  .responsibility 
for  Implementing  1t-*w1th  assistance  and  guidance  from  the  staff  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.   Local  district  duties  Include:   developing  per- 
formance 'objectives,  measuring  all  prescribed  competency  areas,  setting 
minimum  standards,  determining  specific  grades  to  be  tested,  establishing . 
the  testing  schedule,  administering  the  tests,  revising  regular  instruc- 
tion to  ensure  that  the  basic  skills  are  mastered,  evaluating  the  Impact 
of  the  program,  and  reporting  results  to  tne  Utah  State  School  Board,  the 
students,  and  the  students'  parents.  . 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 


The  State  Board  of  Education  receives  its  authority  to  make  policy 
and  set  standards  for  graduation  from  a  constitutional  mandate  to  super- 
vise the  public  school  system  and  from  a  specific  legislative  enactment  1n 
the  1953  Utah  Code.    The  1953  Utah  Code  gives  to  the  Board  of  Education 
the  right  to  set  the  standards  for  high  schools,  and  the  power  to  deter- 
mine whether  school  systems  will  receive  support  from  State  funds. 

On  January  21,  1977  the  State  Board  of  Education  made  demonstration 
of  functional  competencies  a  requirement  for  graduation  from  the  State 
school  system.  The  Board's  motives  for  mandating  minimum  competency 
testing  were  to  provide  a  tool  for  measuring  quality  education  and  to 
create  a  curriculum  designed  to  prepare  students  for  their  life  roles." 

Some  resistance  to  minimum  competency  testing  has  been  expressed  by 
local  school  districts,  but  the  concept  has  been  generally  accepted— 
probably  because  some  districts  were  already  engaged  in  and  saw  the  value 
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of  competency  testing  prior  to  the -State  Board  of  Education's  mandate. 
Perhaps  another  Important  reason  seen  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  this 
general  acceptance  of  minimum  competency  testing  was  Its  decision  to 
Interpret  broadly  a  "partnership"  clause  1n  the  Utah  Code.   The  State 
Board  1s  to  act  as  a  facilitator  and  monitor  of  the  minimum  competency 
testing  program,  but  the  actual  development  and  administration  of  the 
tests  are  to  be  left  to  the  local  districts. 

* 

«  » 

Phase  of  Implementation.   The  Board  of  Education,  has  directed  all  / 
local  districts  to  establish  minimum  standards  for  high  school  graduation 
and  to  make  provisions- for  evaluating. student  achievement  of  mlnlmuj  stan 
dards  by  June  of  1980.   The  standards  are  to  Include  basic  functional  com 
petencies  1n  reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  computation  (arith- 
metic), problem  solving,  democratic  governance,  and  the  consumption  of 
goods  and  services  (as  well  as  a  minimum  number  of  units  of  credit). 
Districts  ma,y  choose  to  test  minimum  competencies  1n  other  areas  1f  they 
so  desire.   Districts  can  petition  to  extend  the  1980  deadline,  but  32  of 
the  40  districts  will  meet  that  date.  -Most  districts  have  already  begun 
to  test  their  graduating  classes  prior  to  1980. 


Associated  litigation.   Since  passing  the  minimum  competency  test 
does  not  become  a  graduation  requirement  until  1980,  there  has  been  no 
litigation.  •  However,  since  Utah  has  tied  successful"  demonstration  of 
functional  competencies  to  graduation,  state  and  local  administrators 
believe  that  legal  problems  may  arise.   These  will  probably  be  related  to: 

} 

(1)  Establishing  curricula."  and  Instructional  validity. 

(2)  Providing  a  sufficient  period  of  time  for  remediation. 

(3)  Claims  by  minority  students  that  the  tests  ere  discriminatory. 

(4)  pomparability  of  tests  among  districts. 

(5)  Claims  b^parents  that  they  'have  been  denied  access  to  the  test 
•instruments. 

(6)  Failure  to  involve  students  and  parents  1n  item  analysis  and 
validation  of  the  instruction  instrument. 
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Goals  and  Purposes 

General  goals.  The  goal  of  Utah's  competency  program  Is/ to  ensure 
that  every  -Individual  will  acquire  the  basic  skills  and  understandings 
determined  necessary  to  get  by  1n  life. 

•Specific  purposes.  ,More  specifically,  the  alms  of  the  program  are  to: 

(1)  guarantee,  that  a  student  will  not  be  graduated  from  the  public 
school  system  without  having  acquired  basic  life, competencies, 
i.e.,  the  ability  to  read,  write,  speak,  listen,  compute,  solve  v 
problems,  understand  the  process  of  democratic  governance,  and 
and  how  to  function  as  a  wise  consumer  of  goods  and  services; 

•  * 

(2)  provide  for  early  Identification  of  each  student's  deficiencies 
and  provide  corrective  measures; 

(3)  give  assurance  that  educators  have  accepted  accountability^ 
teaching  each  Individual  the  basic  skills  necessary  to  Hve^Jn 

,  .        modern  society.  * 


Competencies          * ,  1 

«  • 

While  local  districts  can  elect  to  test  other  competencies  as  well, 

skills  in  the  following  categories  are  to  be  tested  by  all  districts: 


(1 
(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(7 


reading; 

writing; 

speaking; 

listening; 

computation; 

problem  solving; 

democratic  governance; 


9 
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(8)   consumerism.  * 

,/  /•    .  ; 

The. State  Board  of  Education  selected  the  competency  areas  tc  reflect 
tXelr  view  of  what  functions  a- high  school  diploma  serves..  Specifically, 
"the  diploma  .  .  .  provides  some  assurance  to  the  state  and  local  communi- 
/tles  that'a^new  generation  is  equipped  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship"  (1977,  p.  15),  and  M1t  should  certify  that  the  graduate  .  .  . 
is  competent  in  the* basic  skills,  democratic  processes,  and  problem 
solving  at  a  level  which  will  permit  him  or  her  to  cope  with  everyday  life 
and  to  learn  job  specifications  ..  .      (SBE,  p.  15). 

The  State  Board  of  Education  appointed  five  subcommittees  to  develop 
specific  objectives  and  performance  indicators  for  the  basic  skill  areas. 
Committee  members  consisted  of  local  district' representatives  (teachers 
ana"  some  PTA  members)  and  State  Board  staff  members  who  were  selected  by 
the  administrative  staff' of  the  State  Education  agency.   The  objectives 
these  committees  developed  are  samples  only,  designed  to  assist  local  dis- 
tricts 1n  their  implementation  of  the  graduation  requirements,  and  were 
Issued  1n  February  1978.    Examples  of  the  basic  skills  as  applied  to  con- 
sumerism and  democratic  governance  are  presented  in  Table  1. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


While  the  State  Board  of  Education  mandated  minimum  competency  .. 
testing  as  a  graduation  requirement,  local  districts  set  the  actual 
standards  for  minimum  competency.-.  Many  districts  have  developed  their 
proficiency  tests  and  administered  them  tc  samples  of  students  prior  to 
setting  any  passing  standards.   This  field  test  data  is  then  used  to  help 
set  the  passing  score  on  the  tests.    Other  districts  experimented  with 
having  parents  take  the  test  to  help  set  the  passing  score. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

/ 

Local  districts  are  to  determine  both  what  grades  to  test  and  when 
testing  should  occur  in  the  school  year.   The  State  Education  Agency  has 
suggested  that  testing  begin  in  grade  8  and  continue  every  year  through 
grade  12  in  order  to  prepare  students  for  successful  completion  of  the 
competency  test.    Local  school  districts  have  generally  accepted  this 
suggestion. 

/ 
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Basic  Skills  Related  to  Consumerism  and  Democratic- Governance 


Basic  Skill 


.Consumerism 


Democratic  Governance 


Reading 


Reads  and  comprehends 
warranties,  advertise- 
ments, contracts,  etc. 


Reads  and  comprehends  news- 
papers, regulations,  etc., 
at  a  level  sufficient  to 
participate  1n  a  democratic 
society 


Writing 


Writes  letters,  fills  but 
applications,  and  conducts 
other  purposeful  written  / 
business  correspondence 
with  appropriate  usage, 
spelling,  punctuation. 


Writes  letters  to  the 
editor,  congressmen  and 
other  citizenship-related 
material  with  appropriate 
usage,  spelling,  punctua- 
tion* 


Speaking 


negotiates  business 
transactions,  expresses 
neejds  and  conducts,  other 
consumer-related  oral 
communications  with 
sufficient  clarity, 
volume  and  purpose. 


Expresses  views,' quest ions 
officials,  and„ conducts 
other  citizenships-elated 
oral  communication  with 
sufficient  clarity,  vol- 
ume and  purpose. 


Listening 


Lisitens  and  respondl 
appropriately  to  com- 
mercials, instructions 
and'  other  oral  communi- 
catiion  necessary  as  a 
conjsumer  of  goods  and" 
services. 

i 


Listens  and  responds  appro- 
priately to  statements  by 
elected  officials,  partici- 
pates in  a  discussion  and 
other  citizenship-related 
oral  communication. 
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Consumerism 


Performs  consumer-related 
computations;  e.g.,  war- 
ranty rebates,  utility 

bills,  etc.  , 

i 
t 

[■  ■■■ 
i 

Applies  systematic 
problem  solving  process 
1n  finding  solutions 
for  consumer-related 
problems,  e.g.,  choice 
of  product  or  servlpe. 


d) 


Democratic  Governance 


Performs  citizenship- 
related  computations, 
e.g.,  effect  of  bond 
election,  personal 
Income  tax,  etc.  / 

/ . 

Applies  systematic  problem  • 
solving  processes  in  find- 
ing solutions  for  community 
problems,  voting  and  other  * 
citizenship-related  prob-^ 
lems. 
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Test  Instruments 


The  selection  or  development  of  the  actual  evaluation  procedure  1s 
the  responsibility  of  the  local  school-boards.   The  following  four  basic 
approaches  to  selecting/ developing  test  instruments  are  being  used: 


(1)  local  districts  develop  evaluation  procedures  by  themselves,  or 
through  consortiums; 

< 

(2)  the  districts  use  customized  or  ready-made,  criterion-referenced 
tests  that  they  purchase  from  test  publishers;  * 

(3)  local  districts  use  standard  achievement  tests  supplied  by  the 
test  publishers; 

<4)   evaluation  Instruments  are  developed  by  local  school  districts 
with  consultant  aid  from  national  testing  companies.  •. 


Test  Administration;  Scoring  and  Analysis;  Report1nq/D1ssem1nat1on 


As  stated  previously,  the  decisions  regarding  test  administration, 
scoring  and  analysis,  reporting  and  dissemination  are  made  by  the  local 
school  boards.   What  types  of  scores  are  reported,  how  much  time  1s 
allowed  for  data  analysis  and  Interpretation,  and  what  types  of  analyses 
and  Interpretation  are  done,  therefore,  depend  upon  each  school  djstrlct. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.   Students  who  fall  to  complete  the  minimum 
.  competency  standards  set  by  the  local  school  district  cannot  receive  the 
standard  diploma.   These  students  may  receive  a  "Certificate  of  Progress" 
which  Identifies  credits  earned  and  the  student's  level  of  competency 
achievement  1n  basic  skills.   The  Certificate  of  Progress  allows  the 
student  to  complete  .the  minimum  competency  requirements  at  a  later  time, 
but  provides  a  documented  record  of  what  basic  skills  have  b«?en  acquired 
1n  high  school. 
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The  State  Board  of  Education  does  not  require  a>emed1at1on  program 
for  students  who  fall  to  pass  the  competency  requirements;  however,  It 
recommends  1t,  and  An  informal  survey  Indicates  that  all  local  districts 
plan  a  remediation  program  for  students  who  fall  one  or  more  competency 
tests. 

»  •• 

Consequences  to  programs.   While  the  State  Board  of  Education" does 
not  address  the  Issue  of  the  relationship  of  minimum  competency  standards 
to  Instructional  programs,  1t  1s  the' opinion  of  State  personnel  assigned 
to  Implement  the  requirements  that  Instructional  programs  have  already 
been  affected  by  competency  testing.   Their  opinion  1s  that  the  local 
school  districts  have  Implemented  and  used  testing  programs  for  years,  and 
that  the  Implementation  of  these  minimum  competency  standards  should  have 
a  direct  Impact  on  the  school  district  curriculum  programs. 

Prov4s1ons  for  Special  Populations  , 

Students  officially  classified  as  handicapped  (according  to  State 
rules  and  regulations)  whose  handicaps  have  d1rec1[  bearing  on  their 
ability  to  take  the  test,  are  exempted  from  the  testing  program.  All 
♦other  decisions  regarding  special  populations  are  left  up  to  the  local 
school  districts.   An  Informal  survey  by  the  staff  Indicates  that  most 
districts  are  Initially  exempting  special  populations  from  passing  these 
minimum  competencies.   No  attempts  to  translate  the  tests  Into  Braille  are 
presently  known.    Some  districts  are  experimenting  with  translating  the 
tests  Into  special  forms  to  allow  for  language  and  cultural  differences. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 

• 

General  program  staffing.   While  the  responsibility  for  Implementing 
the  minimum  competency  testing  program  lies  with  the  local  districts,  the 
State  has  actively  provided  technical  support.    The  Steering  Committee  for 
Implementing  Graduation  Requirements  has  coordinated  this  technical  sup- 
port activity  and  also  monitors  local  district  compliance.   A  number  of 
*  subcommittees  have  been  formed  to  provide  specific  technical  support  in 
the  content  areas  of  rt  J1ng,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening;  computa- 
tion; democratic  governance;  consumer  skills;  and  problem  solving.  These 
subcommittees  developed  goals,  objectives,  and  performance  Indicators  that 
local  districts  can  use.    The  State  also  offered  several  workshops  to 
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local  district  personnel  on  topics  ranging  from  considerations  relevant  to 
measuring  functional  competencies  to-writing  test  Items.  The1  State  Board 
of  Education  through  Its  various  divisions  will  continue  to  provide  sup- 
port to  local  school  districts  1n  the  areas  of  how  to  write/define  compe- 
tencies; how  to  write  test  Hems;  how  to  score  tests;  and  how  to  process 
the  data. 

Several  school  districts  have  formed  consortiums  to  help  Implement  . 
the  minimum  competency  testing  program.   These  consortiums  share  the  tasks 
of  developing/selecting  competencies;  writing/ selecting  test  Items;  field- 
testing  the  test  Hems;'  and  processing  the  data. 


Approximate  costs  and  funding  sources.   The  State  Board  of  Education 
does  not  provide  special  statewide  funding  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
minimum  competency  testing  program.   At  both  the  State  and  local  levels, 
'  resources  being  used  were  shifted  from  other  programs.   There  1s  no  Infor- 
mation available  about  specific  costs  related  to  State  or  local  district 
efforts. 


Program  Evaluation 


The  only  evaluation  function  at  the  State  level  1s  to  ascertain  1f 
the  local  districts  are  complying  with  the  State  mandate— 1  .e.,  whether- 
they  are  assessing  graduating  students  for  achievement  of  the  minimum 
competencies,  and  are  setting  standards  for  students  to  receive  a  regular 
diploma.   The  Committee  for  Implementing  High  School  Graduation  Require- 
ments has  developed  an  Instrument  which  will  be  used  for  monitoring  the 
local  districts. 

v 
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State  Contact 
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801/533-6041 
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Testing  pupils  for  mastery  of  a  set  of  State  adopted  objectives 
1s  only  one  component  of  Vermont's  Basic  Competency  Program.   The  action 
taken  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  1n  1975  stipulated  that,  "Provisions 
shall  be  made,  throughout  the  K-12  continuum  so  that  ALL  PUPILS  have  the 
opportunity  to  attain  and  maintain  the  BASIC  COMPETENCIES"  (SDE,  1977b, 
p.  61).   Beginning  with  the  class  of  1981,  students  must  show  mastery  of 
the  adopted  competencies  1n  reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  ,jand 
mathematics  as  one  requirement  for  a  high  school  diploma.   The  class  of 
1983  must  also  master  basic  competencies  1n  reasoning  as  well  as  those  1n 
other  areas  1n  order  to  graduate  from  hfgh  school.   An  alternate  graduation 
requirement  may  be  provided  for  Individual  students  found  to  have  a  limit- 
ing handicap.   The  purpose  of  the  program  1s  to  ensure  that  all  students 
have  the  opportunity  to  master  and  maintain  the  basic  competencies. 

There  were  26  basic  competencies  1n  language  arts  and  25  1n  mathe-* 
matlcs  which  were  developed  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  1n  July  1976,   In  January  1978,  the  Board  adopted  15  basic 
competencies  1n  reasoning  that  the  Department  had  prepared..  In  the  course 
of  the  development  process,  the  Department  submitted  the  basic  competencies 
for  review  to  citizens  and  educators,  across  the  state  and  field-tested  them 
1n  selected  districts.   The  1977-78  school, year  was  the  first  year  of  *» 
assessment. 


Responsfb1l1t1es  given  to  local  districts  under  this  new  pqllcy 
Include  developing  materials  and  procedures  for  Instruction  and  assessment. 
The  Department  of- Education  has  prepared  sample  materials  for  assessment 
and  an  Individual  Pupil  Progress  Record.  Districts  are  required  to  use' 
this  or  a  similar,  locally  developed  form,  one  per  student,  to  record  each 
student's  progress  with  respect  to  the  competencies.   Following  the  first 
year  of  assessment,  districts  report  results  by  age  levels  of  students. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 


Policy  .history.   According  to  the  Department  of  Education,  "The  Basic 
Competency  Urogram  was  developed  in  response  to  widespread  concern  on  the 
part  of  colleges,  employers,  and  the  general  public  that  students  were  not 
learning  the  fundamentals  of  reading,  writing,  mathematics,  .and  reasoning" 
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(SDE,  1977b,  p.  3).   The  requirement  that  students  master  specific  skills 
1n  order  to  graduate  from  high  school  was  Incorporated  Into  the  school 
approval  process  *by  the  State  Board  of  Education  1n  1975r 

The  first  link  1n  the  chain* of  events* leading  to  changes  1n  the 
school  approval  process  occurred  1n  1971  when  the  Board  of  Education 
requested  the  Department  of  Education  to  prepare  a  proposal  for  school 
approval  for  all  schools,  K-12.    In  1973  the  Board  passed  a  resolution 
to  request  that  the  department  review  assessment  procedures.   The  Board 
received  both  reports  1n  1974,  and  1n  1975  developed  a  comprehensive 
proposal  for  public  school  approval.    In  1975,  the  Board  specified  that 
schools  could  erect  to  remain  subject  to  1964  and  1968  Minimum  Standards 
and  Requirements,  1n  effect  until  that  time,  but  must  also  meet  the 
requirements  of  two  sections  of  the  1975  Public  School  Approval  Process, 
or  be  subject  to  the  new  approval  process  1n  Its  entirety.  Whichever 
option  1s  chosen,  schools  must  follow  the  requirements  of  two  specific 
sections:   the  section  on  graduation  requirements,  and  another  entitled 
"Basic  Competencies  1n  the  Enabling  Sk1lT\Areas."  , 

In  listing  graduation  requirements,  the^Board  stipulated  that  "The 
awarding  of  a  DIPLOMA  shall  Indicate  achievement  of  FUNCTIONAL  LITERACY 
IN  THE  ENABLING  SKILL  AREAS;  effective  beginning  with  the  class  of  1981M 
(SDE,  1977b,  p.  62).   The  enabling  skill  areas  were  defined  by  the  Board 
as  reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  mathematics,  and  reasoning.  p 
Although  the  class  of  1981  1s  to  be  the  first  group  of  students  subject  . 
«to  these  requirements,  the  Board  further  stipulated  that  assessment  of 
. »students~1n  the  enabling  skill  areas  was  to  begin  once  competencies  in 
Sthese  areas  had  been  developed  by  the  State  Department .of  Education  and 
approved  by  the  Board.    The  Board  set  the  1977-78  school  year  as  the 
first  year  of  assessment. 

In  these  two  sections,  the  Board  charged  both  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  local  districts  with  carrying  out  certain  tasks.  The 
Department  of  Education  was  to  define  the  basic  competencies  and  submit 
them  for  approval  to  the  State  Board  by  July  1976,  to  prepare  Pupil  Prog- 
ress Record  forms  containing  these  competencies,  and  to  make  these  forms 
available  to  local  school  districts.   Local  districts  were  given  a  number 
of  tasks,  which  include:   determining  materials  and  procedures  and  the 
grade  or  level  at  which  mastery  of  each ' competency  would  be  expected; 
maintaining  the, Pupil  Progress  Records;  identifying  "pupils  having  dif- 
ficulty in  attaining  and  maintaining  mastery  of  BASIC  COMPETENCIES"; 
informing  students  of  their  progress  in  mastering  the  basic  competencies 
through  pupil-teacher  conferences;  and  reporting  information  on  pupi I 
achievement  to  the  Commissioner.   The  Board  stipulated  that  the  data  are 
to  be  reported  by  age  levels  of  students  and  that  the  Commissioner  is  to 
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specify  each  year  prior  to  September  the  assessment  data  which  local  d1s- 
tr1cts*must  provide  for  that  school  year.  The  Commissioner  1s  also 
required  to  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  governor,  and  the 
Vermont  legislature  on  the  data  obtained  from  the  districts. % 


Phase  of  Implementation.   In  1976  the  State  Board  of  Education 
developed  basic  competencies  1n  reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening, 
and  mathematics,  and  basic  competencies  1n  reasoning  1n  1978.   Prior  to 
their  adoption,  competencies  in  all  areas  had  been  reviewed  by  educators, 
citizens?  and  students  throughout  the  State,   during  the  1977-78  school 
year,  districts  were  responsible  for  developing  assessment  materials  and 
procedures  for  testing  every  student  on  all  the  competencies,  and  for  , 
recording  results  on  the  Pupil  Progress  Records.   In  August  1978,' each 
district  reported  to  the  State  its  total  number  of  students  by  year  of 
birth  .and  the  number  of  students  by  year  of  birth  wtjo  had  mastered  each 
competency.  Ourtng  the  1978-79  school  year,  local  districts  used  the 
results  from  the  first  year -Of  testing  to  Identify  those  areas  in  which 
-students  required  remedial  instruction.   Administrators  and  teachers  at 
the  local  level  were  also  responsible  for  developing  instructional  mate- 
rials and  procedures  for  teaching  the  competencies.  .  t 

• 

In  the  1978-79  School  year  the  local  districts  continued  with  their 
Instruction  and  assessment  responsibilities,  revising  both  the  materials 
and  procedures  used  in  assessment  and  Instruction  as  needed.   For  this 
second  year "of  assessment  the  Commissioner  required  data  only  on  students 
1n  the  tenth  grade,  i.e.„  the  class.  x>f  1981.   Districts  were  to  submit 
both  the  number  of  sophomores  enrolled  in  their  schools,  and  the  number 
of  sophomores  who  mastered  each  competency  by  August  1979. 

In  order  to  receive  a  high  school  diploma,  all  students  1n  the  class 
of  1981' must  pass  the  basic  competencies  in  the  areas  of  reading,  writing 
speaking,  listening  and  mathematics.   Students  1n  the  class  of  1983  are 
required  to  pass  the  basic  competencies  1i;  reasoning,  as  well  as  1n  the 
other  areas. 


Goals  and  Purposes 

General  goals.   The  major  purposes  of  the  program  are  "to  improve 
instruction  for  each  student,"  and  "to  ensure  that  all  pupi,ls  attain  and 
maintain  basic  skills"  (SDE,  1978,  pp.  2,  7).   The  program  is  expected  to 
achieve  its  goals  by  providing  information  of  use  to  teachers,  students, 
administrators  at  both  the  State  and  local  levels,  and  legislators.  Both 
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teachers  ana*  administrators  will  use  the  Information  to  Identify  students  - 
who  experience  difficulties  1n  mastering  and  maintaining  the  basic  compe-  , 
tendes.   Students  can  use  the  Information  to  track  their  own  progress 
with  respect  to  the  competencies.  Administrators  at  the  State  level  will  : 
utilize  the  results  for  the  purpose  of  providing  technical  assistance  to 
districts  and  1n  formulating  .policy,  legislators  will  use  the  data  1ft., 
preparing  budgets  and  educational  legislation;.  * 

•  * 

Specific  purposes.  Results  of  the  assessments  will  be  used  at 
the  local  level  to  determine  where  programs  of  study  need  modification 
1n  order  to  ensure  that  all  students  have  the  opportunity  to  attain  and 
maintain  these  essential  skills.   In  Its  1975  policy  statement,  the  State 
Board 'stipulated  that  one  of  the  requirements  for  receiving  a  high  school, 
diploma,  starting  1n  1961',  will  be  mastery  of>as1c  competencies  1n  the 
areas  of  reading,  writing,  speaking^  listening,  and  mathematics.  Students 
1n  the  class  of  1983  must  master  competencies  1n  reasoning,  as  well  as  1n 
the  other  areas.  Another  purpose  of  the,  program  1s  to  ensure  not  only  that, 
students  demonstrate  mastery  of  the  basic -competencies  by  graduation,  but 
also  that  students  maintain  mastery.   Thus,  each  student's  Pupil  Progress 
Record  will  Indicate  both  the  date  at  which  the  student  demonstrated  mas-' 
tery  of  a  specific  competency,  and  the  subsequent  dates,  on  which  the  stu- 
dent demonstrated  that  mastery  had  been' maintained. 


Competencies 

;   There  are  basic  competencies  for  each  of  the  six  enabling  skill  afeas, 
There  are  8  basic  competencies  1n  reading,  8  1n  writing,  7  fn  speaking,  3 
1n  listening,  25  1n  mathematics,  and  15  1n  reasoning.   See  Table  1  for  a 
listing  of  all  the  basic  competencies. 

The  competencies  relate  to  a  student's  ability  to„complete  tasks 
typically  performed  both  1n  school  and  out  of  school.   For  example,  the 
second  basic  competency  requirement  in  the  area  of  writing  1s,  "Given  a 
11st  of  words  which  are  commonly  misspelled,  the  student  will  spell  them- 
with  80%  accuracy"  (SOE,  1977b,  p.  7).    In  contrast,  the  seventh  basic 
competency  1n  writing  requires  a  student  to  complete  a  task  normally 
encountered  outside  of  school:    "Given  directions  to  write  a  friendly  - 
letter,  to  fold  1t  correctly,,  and'  to  address  the  envelope,  the  student 
will  do. so,  using  correct  form  and  having  no  more  than  two  grammatical 
or  punctuation  errors"  (SOE,  1977b,  p.  7 


V 
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TABLE  1 

Vermont1*  Basic  Competencies  V the  Enabling  Skin  Areas. 


NOTE*  MW1th»80%  accuracy"  means  that  the  pupil  will  give  the  correct 
•response  on  at  least  80%  of  the- examples  given.  -. 


Reading 


1.  Given  material  wr1tten^1n  manuscript  and  1n  cursive  forms,  the 
student vtfir demonstrate  ability  to  read,  both  forms. 

•  • .  t 

2.  Given  a  11st  of  high  frequency  words, #  the  student  will  Identify/ 

them  with  80%  accuracy.  '  t 

9  ' 

3.  Given  a  11st  of -words  vital  to  safety,  Including  road  and  traf- 
fic signs,  the  student  will  Identify  them  with  80%  accuracy. 

4.  Given  Information  material  suited  to  the  practical  needs  and 
Interests  of "the  student,  the  student  "#111  read  the  material 
^^"demonstrate  aWilty-^to-use-such  material  by  responding, 


1n  writing,  with  at  least  80%  accuracy  to  sets  of  questions  . 
based  on  at  least  three  categories  of  these  Information el 
sources:   the  local  newspaper;  the  Vermont  Pish  and  Game 
laws;  the  Motor  Vehicle  Department  Driver's  Manual;  first 
aid  and  safety  handbooks;  train,  plane,  and  bus  schedules; 
recipes.  t 

5.  Given  unfamiliar  material,  the  student  will  demonstrate  ability 
to  get  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  new  words  by  uslry  word  , 
attack  skills*,  structural  analysis,  and  context. 

9 

6.  •  Given  directions  to  get  specific  Information,  the  student  will 

demonstrate,  1n  writing,  ability  to  use  the  library  and  resource 
material  by  responding  with  80%  accuracy  to  sets  of  questions  1n 
at  least  three  of  the  following  categories,  one  of  which  will  be 
the  library:   dictionaries,  te  jphone  directories, 
encyclopedias,  almanacs,  library. 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Reading  (continued')  >  * 

7.   Given  directions  to  read  and  Summarize  short  factual  articles, 
the  student  ,wm  respond  by. writing  a' brief  summary  which  - 
'Includes  "a  main  Idea  and  at  least  three  supporting  statements. 

8*  Given  material  of  his/her  own  choosing,  the  student  will  read 
aloud  with  clarity  and  emphasis,  Informally,  to  a  small  group. 


Writing 


1.  The  student  will  write  all  required  material,  Including  slgna* 
ture,  legibly  1n  manuscript  atid  cursive. 

•  *  <  • 

2.  Given  a  list  of  words  which  are  commonly  misspelled,  the  student 
will  spe them  with  80%  accuracy.. 

3.  «  Given  material  to  copy,  the  student  'will  do'  so  with  no  errors 

or  omissions.  '  ♦ 

4.  Given  directions  ^o  write  a  message  related  t'o  his/her  own 
Interests  and  environment,  the  student  will  write  a  message 
that  will  be  clear  to  the  receiver  and  will  contain  no  more 
than  two  granmatlcal  or  mechanical  errors. 

5;   Given  forms  such  as  application  blanks  and  order  forms,  the 
t     student  will  complete  them  correctly  and,neatly  with  no  errors 
and  with  no  omissions  of  essential  Information. 

t 

6.  Given  directions  tq^write  a  friendly  letter,  to  fold  1t  cor- 
rectly, and  to  address  the  envelope,  the  student  will  do  so,  ' 
using  correct  fornTand  .having*  no  more  than  two  grammatical 

or  punctuation  errors. 

7.  Given  directions  to  write  a  business  letter,  to  fold  ,t  and 

to  address  the  envelope,  the. student  will  do  so  with  no  errors 
in  form,  grammar,  or  punctuation.  •* 
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TABLE  1  (continued)  .  / 


¥ftt1ncr  (continued)  '*    "  '    /  • 

•    *8.  Given  directions  to  select  a  topic  of  Interest  or  Importance 
to  him/her,  Including  personal  opinion,  to  write'  In  complete 
-sentences,  to  use  the  dictionary  as  needed  to  check  spelling, 
and  to  proofread  carefully,  the  student  will  write  one  page 
*  of4  organl-zed  material  with  a  total  of  no  more  than  five- 
-errors  1n  grammar,  usage,  spelHng,  and  punctuation.      .  • 


Speaking     •  •  •  *  * 

1.  -  Given  a  choice  of  familiar  geographic  locations,  the  student 

will  give  clear  and  accurate  directions  for  reaching  the 
.selected  location. 

2.  Given  directions  to  explain  a  process,  make  a  report,  or  express 
an  opinion,  the  student  will  do  so,  demonstrating  organization, 
sequence,  clarity,  and  accuracy.  ■  » 

.3.   Given  a  simulated  situation,  the  student  will  demonstrate  ability 
to  answer  a  business  telephone  correctly  and  to  take  a  message.. 

4.  -Given  a  simulated  situation,  the  student  will  demonstrate  abil- 

ity to  get" 'information  or  assistance  by  using  the  telephone.  ' 

5. :  *feiven  simulated  situations,  the  student  will  demonstrate  ability 

to  Introduce  himself /herself  and  others. 

•  6.   Given' a  job  interview  situation,  the  student  will  respond  to 
questions  abt)«'t  his/her  qualifications,  experiences,  and  inter- 
ests ^nd  will  ask  relevant  questions. 

7.   Given  Informal  discusslo'n  situations,  the  student  will  parti- 
'  cipate,s  listening  to  others,  making  suitable  responses,  and 
speaking  loudly  and  clearly  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  with 
whom  he/she  is  communicating. 
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WABLE  1  (continued) 


Listening 


1.  Given  oral  directions 'to  do  a  task 'Involving  at  least  three 
steps,  the  student  w1l  Ml  sten  to  the  d1  recti  onir  once  and  follow 
them  with  100*  accuracy.    -         *  "  t 

,2.   Given  a  listening  situation 4 in  which  the  student  hears  a  story, 
he/she  will  retell  the  significant  events .sequentially,  either  • 
;  orally  of  in  written  form.    ;  t 

3.  Given  a  clear,  concise  oral  presentation  containing  several 
Important  facts, -the  student  will  summarize  orally  or  1n 
written  form  the  essential  details  of  the  presentation. 


Mathematics 


NUMERATION 

•.   ?  - 

1.  Given  directions  to  count  to  one  kindred,  the  pupil  will  recite 
the  numerals  from  one  to  one  hundred  1n  the  usual  order,  with  no 
mistakes.. 

2.  Given  orally  numerals  from  one /to  one  hundred,  the  pupil,  wl^ 
write  the  corresponding  arable  numerals,  with  no  mistakes,. 

3.  *  Given  the  arable  numerals  from  one  to  one  hundred;  the  pupil 

will* write  the  English  word  names,  spelling  with  80%  accuracy, 


MEASUREMENT 

4.  Given  a  clock  face,  the  pupil  will  tell  time,  accurately  to 
the  nearest  minute,  orally  or  in  writing. 

5.  Given  a  Celsius  scale  thermometer  or  replica,  the  pupil  will 
read  the  temperature  accurately  to  the  nearest  degree. 

6.  Given -a  sample  bar  or  line  graph,  the  pupil  will  read  and 
interpret. 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Mathematics  (continued) 


7.  The  pupil' will  use  the  prefixes  "cent  1\  "ml  111",  and  "kilo" 
correctly  when  using  metric  units. 

8.  Given  rulers  1n  metric  units,  the  pupil  will  measure  lengths  of 
objects  between  10  and  100  centimeters  to  the  nearest  centimeter. 

9.  Given  graduated  containers  1n  metric  units,  the  pur 11  will  mea- 
sure amounts  of  liquid  between  50  and  1000  ml.llHeters  to  the 
nearest  10  milliliters.  \ 

10.   Given  scales  1n  metric  units,  the  pupil  will  measure  masses 
(weights)  between  50  and  1000  grams  to  the  nearest  10  grams. 

0 


MONEY 

11.  Given  coins  used  1n  the  United  States,  the  pup 11  will  name  them 
and  give  their  value  1n  cents,  with  no  mistakes. 

12.  Given  oral  directions  to  write  specific  amounts  of  money  up  to 
$999.99,  the  pupil  will,  using  symbols,  write  those  amounts  of 
money,  with  80*  accuracy. 

13.  Given  an  amount  of  money  and  directions  to  make  change  from 
$10.00  ($1.00,  $5.00)  ,  the  pupil  will*  find  the  correct  change 

.   using  actual  coins  or  play  money. 


ARITHMETIC 

14.  Given  the  symbols  +,  -,  x,  and  *,  the  pupil  can  identify  the 
k    meaning  by  giving  an  example. 

15.  Given  any  two  whole  numbers  from  one  to  ten  and  instructions  to 
■   add  or  state  the  sum,  the  pupil  will  give  the  correct  response 

from  memory,  orally  or  in  writing. 
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Mathematics  (continued) 


16.  Given  any  two  whole  numbers  from  one  to  ten  and  Instructions  to 
multiply  or  state  the  product,  the  pupil  will  give  the  correct 
response  from  memory,  orally  or  1n  writing. 

17.  Given  at  least  four  numbers,  each  with  at  least  three  digits 
and  the  decimal  points  1n  any  position,  the  pupil  will  find 
their  sum  with  80%  accuracy.  'The  numbers  shall  not  be  given 
with  the  decimal  points  aligned,  and  the  addition  shall  require 
carrying. 

18.  Given  two  numbers,  each  with  at  least  three  digits  and  the 
decimal  points  1n  any  position,  the  pupil  will  find  their  dif- 
ference with  80%  accuracy.   The  numbers  shall  not  be  given  with 
the  decimal  points  aligned,  and  the  subtraction  shall  require 
borrowing. 

19.  Given  two  numbers,  each  with  at  least  three  digits  and  the 
decimal  points  in  any  position,  the  pupil  will  find  their 
product,  with  80%  accuracy.   The  multiplication  shall  require 
carrying. 

20.  Given  a  four-digit  number  and  a  two-digit  number  as  a  divisor, 
with  the  decimal  points  1n  any  position  1n  both,  the  pupil  will 
find  the  quotient,  rounded  off  to  four  digits,  with  80%  accuracy. 

21.  Given  a  three-digit  number  and  percent  to  tenths  with  three 
digUs,  the  pupil  will  find  the  percentage,  with  80%  accuracy. 

22.  Given  proper  fractions  with  denominators  of  2,  4,  5,  and  10, 
the  pupil  will  give  the  equivalent  decimal,  with  80%  accuracy. 

23.  Given  proper  fractions  with  denominators  of  2,  4,  5,  and  10, 
the  pupil  will  give  the  equivalent  percent,  with  80%  accuracy. 

24.  Given  common  fractions,  the  pupil  will  demonstrate  an  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  the  synbol  to  Indicate  division 
by  showing  which  number  is  to  be  divided  into  the  other. 
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Mathematics  (continued) 

25.   Given  the  directions,  "find  1/2,"  "find  1/3,"° "find  3/4," 
.  .  .  "find  1/10,"  ...  of  a  whole  number  less  than  100,  . 
the  pupil  will  find  the  part,  with  80%  accuracy. 

Reasoning 

PROBLEM  SOLVING 

1.  The  pupil  can  observe  and  report  data  from  an  experience. 

2.  The  pupil  can  Identify  the  problem  or  Issue  presented  1n 
an  experience. 

3.  The  pupil  can  suggest  possible  causes  of  approblem. 

4.  The  pupil  can  suggest  some  solutions  to  a  problem. 

5.  The  pupil  can  predict  consequences  of  problem  solutions. 

CLASSIFYING  ANO  ORGANIZING  _ 

6.  The  pupil  can  Identify  similarities  and  differences  between 
Hems. 

7.  The  pupil  can  put  items  into  groups  as  described  by  others. 

8.  The  pupil  can  put  items  into  his/her  own  groups  and  explain 
the  criteria  used. 

9.  The  pupil  can  put  items  into  serial  order. 

10.   The  pupil  can  distinguish  between  statements  of  fact  and 
statements  of  opinion. 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


4 


Reasoning  (continued) 


MAKING  REASONED  JUDGMENTS 

11.  Given  a  dilemma  situation,  the  pupil  can  take  at  least  two 
positions  and  give  reasons  for  each* 

12.  From  a  chart,  graph,  table,  map,  or  11st  of  facts,  the  pupil 
can  state  a  summary  or  conclusion  based  on  the  data. 

13.  From  a  11st  of  data  and  several  possible  conclusions,  the 
pupil  can  Identify  those  conclusions  which  could  be  validly 
drawn  from  the  data. 


RESEARCH  SKILLS 

14.  The  pupil  can  gather  data  on  a  given  topic  from  at  least  three 
different  sources. 

15.  The  pupil  can  select  and  organize  data  on  a  given  topic  into 
a  meaningful  report. 
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The  process  of  defining  basic  competencies  1n  these  areas  actually 
began  prior  to  1975,  when  1t  was  mandated  by  the  State.   Interested  1n 
defining  the  minimum  skills  that  students  graduating  1n  Vermont  should 
have,  administrators  1n  the  State  Department  of  Education,  during  the 
1973-74  school  year,  began  surveying  educators  throughout  the  State  1n 
order  to  gather  suggestions  for  basic  cbmpetenples  1n  mathematics.  In 
1974  Department  staff,  also  requested  teachers  and  administrators  to  pro- 
pose basic  competencies  1n  language  arts  and  reasoning.   In  addition  to 
such  surveys,  the  Department  staff  also  reviewed  similar  objectives 
adopted  by  other  State*. 

During  the  1974-75  school  year,  curriculum  consultants  from  the 
Department  of  Education  worked  with  the  mathematics  teachers  1n  one  school 
district  field- testing  the  competencies  1n  this  content  area.  Teachers  - 
developed  both  the' assessment  and  Instructional  materials  they  needed  1n 
order  to  Implement  this  pilot  program.   Teachers,  also  used  a  prototype  of 
the  Pupil  Progress  Record  as  a  reporting  form.  -During  the  1975-76  school 
years,  teachers-  and  administrators  throughout,  the  State  field-tested  com- 
petencies 1n  all  areas,  again  developing  both  materials  and  procedures  for 
assessment  and  Instruction,  and  determining  when  students  would  be  tested. 
Over  200  teachers  field-tested  the  competencies  1n  mathematics  and  over  300 
teachers  field-tested  the  competencies  1n  the  areas  of  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening.  t 

After  the  Department  made  final  revisions  foTl owing  the  statewide 
review  and  field- testing,  the  Board* of  Education  approved  the  basic  compe- 
tencies 1n  reading,  writing,  spealcing,  listening,  and  mathematics.  Basic 
competencies  1n  reasoning  were  reviewed  and  field-tested  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  competencies  during  the  1976-77  school  year,  and  were  adopted 
by  the  Board  1n  1978. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


For  each  competency  a  standard  of  mastery  1s  prescribed  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education.    In  the  manual  prepared  for  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators on  the  assessment  of  basic  competencies,  the  Department  notes  that 
"Mastery  implies  the  ability  to  perform  the  Competency  without  review, 
immediately  preceding,  without  assistance,  and  without  errors  in  excess  o* 
those  Indicated  1n  the  Competency  Statement"  (SDE,  1977b,  p.  8)..  The 
standards  range  from  80%  to  10055  depending  upon  the  competency.    If,  for  a 
given  competency,  no  standard  of  mastery  is  mentioned,  the  standard  is 
assumed  to  be  100%.    Thus,  for  example,  the  sixteenth  basic  competency  in 
mathematics  is  as  follows:    "Given  any  two  whole  numbers  from  one  to  ten 
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and  Instructions  to  multiply,  or  state  the  product,  the  pupil  will  give  the 
correct  response  from  memory,  orally  or  1n  writing*  (SDE,  1977b,,  p.  58).  . 
Since  no  standard  1s  mentioned,  a  student  may  not  make  any  errors  during 
the  assessment;  the  th'lrd  basic  competency  1n  mathematics,  on  the  other 
hand,  reads  as  follows:    "Gtfven  the  arable  numerals  from  one  to  one 
hundred,  the  pupil  will  write  the  English  word  names,  spelling  with  80% 
,  accuracy"  (SDE,  1977b,  p.  .54).   The  Department  of  Education  standard  of 
80%  accuracy  means  that  the  pupil  must  answer  correctly  at  least  80%  of 
the  examples.   The  number  of  examples  to  use  for  any  given  assessment  1s  a 
local  decision. 

There  are  17  competencies  with  an  80%  standard  of  mastery.  According 
to  the  Department,  the  assignment  of  a  standard  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
competency  being  measured.   That  1s,  1n  cases  where  a  competency  measures 

•  a  students  command  of  a  process,  e.g.,  the  process  of  writing  Arabic 

•  numerals  (see  the  third  basic  competency  above),  administrators  hold  that 
a  student  could  make  a  small  error  without  jeopardizing  his/her  claim  to 
mastery  of  the  competency.   Such  errors  could  be  assumed  to  result  from 
Inattention  or  carelessness  rather  than  a  skill  deficiency.   In.  contrast, 
other  competencies  that  measure  facts,  rather  than  processes,  have  a  100% 

^       standard  of  mastery. 

\ 

The  standards  were  developed  1n  conjunction  with  the  competencies  and 
hence  were  subject  to  the  same  review  process  as  the  competencies.  This 
process  Included  review  by  Vermont  teachers  across  the  State  1n  regional 
,    meetings,  and  field-testing  1n  classrooms  during  the  1974-75,  1975-76, 
and  1976-77  school  years.  < 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 


C295 


The  State  does  not  prescribe  at  what  grades  testing  of  the  basic 
competencies  1s  to  occur.   The  policy  passed  by  the  Board  states  that  all 
students  1n  the  class  of  1981  must  demonstrate  mastery  in  the  competency 
areas  of  reading,  writing,  speaking,  lfstenlng,  and  mathematics  1n  order 
to  receive  a  high  school  diploma,  and  that  the  class  of  1983  must  meet 
additional  competency  requirements  1n' reasoning.   Thus,  local  districts 
may  decide  when  students  will  be  assessed.  . 

The  State  Department  of  Education  reconroends  that  school  systems 
prepare  a  curriculum  guide  that  Indicates  when  "skills  related  to  the 
competencies  are  Introduced,  practiced,  tested,  and  reviewed  as  needed" 
(SDE,  1977b,  p.  18).    Some  school  systems  have  used  the  curriculum  guide 
1n  deciding  when  to  begin  testing  students  on  the  various  competencies. 


erJc 
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Administrators  can  estimate,  for  example,  the  point  at  which  a  student 
1s  likely  to  have  acquired  proficiency  by  taking  Into  account  the  grade 
or  level  at  which  a  skill  1s  Introduced.   Thus,  target  groups  for  testing 
vary  according  to  school  districts* 

Similarly,  the  State  does  not  specify  a  testing  schedule.   Since  the 
Intent  of  the  program  1s  to  ensure  not  only  that  students  have  mastered 
specific  competencies,  but  also  that  they  maintain  proficiency,  the  State 
encourages  the  local  districts  to  retest  students  periodically  once  they 
have  demonstrated  mastery.   Thus,  local  districts  not  oaly  determine  the 
testing  scheduie  for  the  first  assessments,  -but  also  for  repeated  assess- 
ments, both  for  students  who  have  failed  the  first  assessments  and  for 
students  who  are  expected  to  maintain  mastery. 


Test  Instruments 


The  Vermont  basic  competency  program  does  not  use  any  one  test 
Instrument  throughout  the  State.   Test  Instruments  are  developed  locally 
and  range  from  standardized,  off-the-shelf  tests,  to  teacher-made  or 
division-developed  tests.   According  to  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  - 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  of  the  Department  of  Education,  many 
local  districts  do  not  use  traditional  paper-and-pendl  tests.   The  State 
Department  acknowl edges  that  "the  skills  to  be  mastered  are  the  same  for 
every  pupil  1n  the  state,  but  there  1s  some  variability  1n  the  way  they 
are  learned  and  measured."  \ 

The  Department  does  offer  the  following  recommendations  to  local  dis- 
tricts on  the  development  of  assessment  materials:   "The  materials  used 
for  assessing  mastery  should  be  agreed  upon  system-wide  1n  order  to  provide 
for  comparable  materials  for  all  pupils  rather  than  having  various  grade 
levels  fixing  their  own  standards  forfmastery,  though  each  grade  level  may 
well  have  its  own  material  for  assessing  pupil  progress  1n  the  Competency. 
Several  Items  for  assessing,  each  Competency  should  be  developed  so  that, 
as  the  pupil  needs  to  be  re-checked,  there  1s  a  different  Item  from  the 
one  used  previously,  especially  1f  the  pupil  has  had  access  to  the. results 
of  his/her  previous  work"  (SDE,  1977b,  p. 18). 

Although  local  districts  develop  their  own  assessment  materials  and 
procedures,  the  Qepartment  of  Education  does  publish  guides  for  teachers 
and  administrators,  which  Include  sample  strategies  for  teaching  all  of  , 
the  basic  competencies  as  well  as  sample  assessment  materials.  Staff 
members  from  the  Department  also  provide  technical  consulting  assistance 
to  local  districts,. 
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Scoring  and  Analysis 

<  > 

All  scoring  of  assessments  1s  done  at  the  local  level.  Local  dis- 
tricts determine  who  will '  score  the  assessment. 

Test  results  are  reported  on  a  pass/fall  basis.   For  the  first  year 
of  assessment,  1977-78,  the  Commissioner  required  that  districts  report 
both  the  number  of  students  taking  each  assessment  by  year  of  birth  and 
the  number  of  students  who  have.mastered  each  competency.  Charged  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  develop  a  form  for  reporting  the  outcomes  of 
assessments,  the  State  Department  of  Education  prepared  the  form  for  the 
Pupil  Progress  Record.   Local  districts  are  required  to  keep  a  Pupil 
Progress  Record  for  each  student.   The  Record  Indicates  the  date  on  which 
the  student  first  mastered  the  competency.   If  a  student  1s  subsequently 
tested  and  does  not  demonstrate  proficiency,  the  entry  denoting  the  date 
1s  to  be  erased,  according  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  (SDE, 
1977b,  p.  12).   Alternatively,  the  Record  Indicates  the  subsequent  dates 
on  which  the  student  demonstrated  the  maintenance  of  proficiency  .1n  a 
basic  competency. 


fteport1ng/D1ssem1nat1on 


In  the  section  on  basic  competencies  adopted  by  the  State  Boarg; 
of  Education  1n  1975,  the  Board  specified  that  each  Superintendent  must 
"supply  the  Commissioner  with  a  report  containing  Information  about  pupil 
.achievement  within  ENABLING  SKILL  AREAS-  (SDE,  1977b,  p.  61)  for  the  first 
year  of  assessment  "and  every  year  thereafter.   The  Bdard  also  stipulated 
that  assessment  results  be  reported  by  age  levels  of  students  and  that 
the  Commissioner  announce  "prior  to  September  of  the  reporting  year"  (SDE, 
1977b,  p.  61)  what  data  the  local  districts  must  submit  to  the  Department 
of  Education  by  the  following  August. 

Following  the  first  year  of  assessment  (the  1977-78  school  year),  all 
local  districts  reported  the  total  number  of  students  by  year  of  birth, 
and  the  number  of  students,  also  by  year  of  birth,  who  had  mastered  each 
competency.   For  the  1978-79  scjiool  year,  local  district-  «re  required  to 
submit  the  same  Information  for  members  of  the  class  of  1981  only,-  since 
this  1s  the  first  group  of  students  subject  to  the  graduation  requirements 
adopted  by  the  Board  1n  1975.    For  both  the  1977-78  and  1978-79  assessment 
years,  data  were  reported  for  competencies  1n  all  areas  except  reasoning. 
Competencies  1n  this  area  were  not  approved  by  the  Board  u'ltll  January 
1978,  and  during  the  1978-79  school  year,  the  Department  of  Education  was 
developing  sample  assessment  and  Instructional  materials. 
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'Under  the  policy  adopted  by  the  State  Board,  local  school  districts 
are  required  to  record  each  student's  mastery  of  the  basic  competencies 
on  the  Pupil  Progress  Records.   The  Board  stipulated  that  districts  must 
Inform  students  when  they  have  demonstrated  proficiency  1n  all  the  compe- 
tencies for  a  given  area:   "At  this  time,  a  pupil -t.eacher  conference  will 
be  scheduled  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  student  of  his/her  achieve- 
ment" (SDE,  1977b,  p.  61). 

Other  than  1n  the  provisions  discussed  above,  the  Board  did  not 
address  ttself  to  the  reporting  of  assessment  data.   Hence,  local  adminis- 
trators have  the  responsibility  for  determining  what  kinds  of  Information 
will  be  reported  to  other  personnel  1n  the  district. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.   Beginning  with  the  class  of  1981,  a 
student  who  falls,  to  master  the  competencies  will  not  receive  a  high 
school  diploma;   Beginning  with  the  class  of  1983,  students  must  master 
the  competencies  1n  reasoning,  as' well,  in  order  to  graduate.   All  deci- 
sions'concerning  remediation  afforded  to  students  who  fall  competency 
assessments  are  made  at  the  local  level. 


Consequences  to  programs.   The  State  does  not  require  that  local 
school  districts  alter  their  programs  as  a  result  of  the  assessment  data. 
Nonetheless,  the  Department  anticipates  that  local  administrators  will 
"use'the  data  to  evaluate  their  school's  programs,  develop  appropriate 
modifications  and  activities,  and  allo:ate  resources  to  overcome  weakness 
and  to  support  areas* of  strength"'  (SDE,  1978,  p.  3).   The  Department  also 
suggests  that  "the  data  can  be  used  to  assist  in  the  development  and  jus- 
tification of  local  school  budgets"  (SDE-,  1978,  p.  3)^. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


The  graduation  requirement  that  all  students  master  basic  competen- 
cies in  the  five  areas,  beginning  with  the  class  of  1981,  and  in  the  area 
of  reasoning,  beginning  with  the  class  of  1983,  applies  to  all  students, 
including  transfer  students  and  those  with  handicaps  identified  in  accor- 
dance with  Public  Law  (P.L.)  94-142.    Transfer  students  must  be  informed 
of  the  requirements  and  assessed  along  with  other  students.   With  respect 
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to  handicapped  students,  the  Board  of  Education  recognized  that  there  may 
be  some  pupils  with  "a  limiting  handicap  which  prevents- them  from  meeting 
some  specific  local  graduation  requirement  and/or  mastering  some  specific 
Basic  Competency"  •( SDE,  1977a,  p.  63). 

For  such  pupils  local  districts  are  required"  to  do  the  following:. 


(1)  prepare  an  Individual  plan,  as  required  under  P.L.  94-142,  that 
"will  Include  a  component  explaining  the  exception  to  the  local 
graduation  requirement  and/or  Basic  Competency,  and  any  alterna- 
tive requirement  designed  for "the  pupil"  (SOE,  1977b,  fr.  63). 

(2)  Prepare  a  "comprehensive  multi-year  plan  as  approved  by  the 
Local  Board  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education"  (SDE,  1977a, 
p.  62). 


The  primary  difference  between  the  two  plans  1s  that  the  multi-year 
plan  1s,  as  Its  title  implies,  a  long-range  plan  Intended  to  anticipate 
the  student's  progress  with  respect  to  all  of  the  basic  competencies  and 
the  possible  obstacles  to  mastery  that  a  handicap  will  present.   In  cases 
where  a  handicap  clearly  precludes  the* student  from  meeting  the  compe- 
tency requirement,  the  local  school  district  must  formulate  alternative 
requirements— e.g.,  by  designing  other  ways  of  assessing  the  student  1n 
a  skill  area,  or  by  substituting  a  requirement  that  takes  the  handicap 
Into  account.   The  Department  provides  the  following  example:'  "A 2 pupil 
with  "a  sight  Toss  might  not  be  able  to  demonstrate  tfie  ability  to  read 
manuscript  and  cursive  writing,  as  1n  the  Reading  Basic  Competency  1. 
The  plan  for  such  a  pupil  might  Include  the  ability  to  read  Braille  as 
a  logical  substitute"  (SDE,  1977b,  p.  64). 

•  * 

Qualified  local  personnel  (e.g.,  special  "education  teachers)  are  to 
prepare  the  comprehensive  multi-year  plans.   Each  plan  must  be  approved 
by  the  local  Board  of  Education  and  by  the  Commissioner.  - 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 

General  program  staffing.  Vermont's  basic  competency  program  is  run 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  1n  particular  the  Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education.  The  policy-making  body  has  been  the  Board  of  Education,  whose 
decisions  have  the  effect  of  law.   The  Commissioner  and  the  Department  of 
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Education  administer  the  program  on  the  State  level.  Most  of  the  program  ' 
functions  at  the  local  level,  however,  and  the  Stm  acts  in  a  supervisory 
or  advisory  capacity. 

'According  to  the  Director  of  the -Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  the  exact  stze  of  the  program  staff  1s  difficult  to  determine, 
since  the  Department  of  Education  staff ^members  who  work  on  the  basic 
competency  program  have  overlapping  responsibilities.   However,  the 
Department  recently  hired  content  specialists  to  provide  assistance  to 
local  school  districts.    In  addition*  the  consultants  meet  weekly  with  the 
Director  of /the  Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 

Approximate  costs  and  fundi no  sources.    Information  on  the  cost  of 
the  program  is  not  available.     The  operation  cost  of  the  program  at  the^ 
State :and  local  levels  1s  embedded  In  the  cost  of  the  ongoing  currlcular 
activities  of  teachers  and  administrators,  funded  from  local  and  State 
resources. 


Program  Evaluation 

t 

In  view  of  the  latitude  given  to  local  districts  under  the  policy 
on  basic  competencies  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  1n  1975  ^  adminis- 
trators 1n  the  State  Department  of  Education  are  particularly  Interested 
1n  the  consistency  of  judgments  of  mastery  and  1n  the  comparability  of 
assessment  materials  used  1n  school  districts.   During  the  1977-78  school, 
year,  the  Department  ..of  Education ^conducted  two  studies:   one  to  determine 
"whether  or  not  the  data  gathered  by  school  districts  1s  reasonably  consis- 
tent with  the  findings  of  another  reviewer  using  the  same  materials  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  same  assessment  methods";  and  the  other  to  inves-. 
t1 gate  the  "extent  to  which  the  approaches  used  by  different  localities 
are  comparable"  (SDE,  1978,  p.  3).  - 

To  test  the  consistency  of  the  data,  the  Department  of  Education 
tested  3,202  students  on  selected  competencies.   These  3,202  students  were 
divided  into  eight  groups,  with  each  group  numbering  at  least -350  1n  order 
to  ensure  representativeness.   All  students  were  in  the  ninth  grade  and, 
hence,  members  'of  the  first  class  subject  to  the  graduation  requirements. 
According  to  the  Department,  schools '.aha  students  were  selected  for  the 
study  1n  the  following  manner:    "The  schools  involved  were  randomly 
selected  from  each  of  the  five  regions  Into  which  the  state  is  divided. for 
educators1  group  meetings.    The  minimum  number  of  students  to-be  reviewed 
per  region  was  determined  as  a  proportion  of  the  ninth-graders  in  that 
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region  to  the  totdl  number  needed;  state-wide.   As  a  result  of  the  random 
selection,  two  schools  1n  one  region  were  Involved;  1n  the  other  regions 
there  were  sufficient  ninth-graders  1n  the  school  selected  so  that  only 
one  school  was  Involved"  (SDE,  1978,  p.  4).         ,    .  •» 

The  competencies  to  be  reviewed  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  a 
variety  of  considerations,  Including  how  long  It-would  take  to  administer, 
score,  and  record  the^  assessment,  and  whether  ninth-graders  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  have  mastered  the  competency.   Of  the  eljght  competen- 
cies selected,  one  was  1n  reading,  one  1n  writing,  one  in  speaking,  one  1n 
listening,  and  four  1n  mathematics.   Sta'ff  members  from  the  .State  Depart-, 
ment  of  Education  conducted  both  a  pilot  review  and  the  actual  review. 
The  pilot  review  consisted  of  assessing  over  200  eighth-,  ninth-,  an^ 
tenth-graders  1n  three  districts  on  the  selected  competencies  and  afforded 
reviewers  the  opportunity  to  practice  assessment  techniques.   In  May  1978 
staff  members  conducted  the  actual  review,  going  to  the  local  districts 
and  assessing  students  using  the  materials  from  the  districts.  Reviewers 
recorded  the  data  on  Index  .cards.   Each  card  contained  the  following  ' 
information:   the  student's  year  of  birth,  the  competency  being  assessed, 
the  outcome  of  the  local  assessment  (I.e.,  whether  or  not  the  student  had 
demonstrated  mastery),  and  the  outcome  of  the  reviewer'^  assessment.  It 
was  found  that  the  percentages  of  Instances  1n  which  the  local  and  State 
reviewers  agreed  that  a  student  had  or  had  not  demonstrated  proficiency 
ranged  from  5916  for  Reading  Competency  16  to*85%  for  Mathematics  Compe- 
tency 16.   The  overall  agreement,  based  on  averaging  the  percentages  of 
Instances  1n  which  the  reviewers  agreed  for  all  eight  competencies,  wa,s 
69%.  ;     -  -  ' 

« 

> 

The  Department  of  Education  also  conducted  a  Comparability  Study 
to  determine  "the  extent  to  which  the  approaches  used  1n  assessments  1n 
various  school  districts  were  comparable"  (SDE,  1978,  p.  5).   Data  for 
this  study  consisted,  of  assessment  materials  and  procedures  useUlh  the 
six  schools  that  participated  1n  the  Review  Study.   Hence,  this  data  was 
collected  concurrently  with  that  gathered  for  the  Review  Study,  and  1s 
based  on  the  same  competencies.   Department  of  Education  staff  compared 
the  local  materials'  and  procedures  with  the  guidelines  and  sample  mate- 
rials on  the  assessment  of  basic  competencies  issued  by  the  Department. 
The  comparisons  consisted  of  rating  the  local  materials  on  whether  for 
each  competency  they  were  above  the  level,  1n* agreement  with,  or  below 
the  level  "most  closely  associated  with  the  wording  of  the  Competency 
and  the  material  1n  the  State  Manual"  (SDE,  1978,  p.  6).   The  Department 
described  the  variations  found  1n  comparing  the  schools'  approaches  to 
assessment:    "Some  had  attached  specific  time  requirements  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  task  while  others  had  not.   Some  used  group  situations 
for  all  of  the  competencies  reviewed,  while  others  used  some  individual 
assessment.   Some  schools  used  the  same  methods  throughout  the  school, 
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while  others  left  the  method  up  to' Individual  teachers.   Some  had  very 
specific  guidelines  for  evaluation,  while  others  left,the  standards  to' 
Individual  teachers"  (SOE,  1978,  p.  7). 

In  reviewing  the  findings  of  these  two  studies,  the  Department 
concluded  that,  given  the  extent  to  which  the  assessment  materials  and' 
procedures  varied  among  school  districts,  Na  close  statistical  analysis" 
of  the  data  from  the  first  year  of  assessment  "would  hot  be  appropriate" 
(SOE,  1978,  p.  7).   Nonetheless,  the  Department  did  find  that  the  Infor- 
mation was  being  used  constructively  at  the  local  level  both  to  Identify 
pupils  1n  need  of  assistance  with  specific  competencies,  and  to  furnish 
opportunities  for  such  assistance. 


Future  Directions  »  '  '  « 

*  * 

Over  the  next  five  years  the  Department  of  Education  will  be  Involved 
1n  several  activities  that  may  lead  to  changes  1n  Ihe  program.  "In  partic- 
ular, the  Department  will  be  encouraging  local  districts  to  have  students 
develop  career  plans,  .and  anticipates  the  possibility  of  adding  competen- 
cies related  tp  Career  education  to  the  basic  competencies  now  assessed. 
The  Department  1s  also  planning  to  provide  more  preservlce  and  In-service 
training  for  educators  on  the  topic  of  assessing  and  teaching  competencies. 
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SOUTH  BURLINGTON,  VERMONT 


»  * 


Local  districts  1n  Vermont  are  required  by  action  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  1n  1975  to  assess  all  students  1n  basic  competencies  1n  read- 
ing, mathematics,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  and  reasoning.  Beginning- 
with  the  class  of  1981,  all  students  must  master  competencies  1n  the  first 
five  areas  1n  order  to  receive  a  diploma,  and  beginning  1n  1983,  students 
must  master  competencies  In  reasoning  as  well  1n  order  to  graduate.  The 
State  has  prescribed  both  the  competencies  and  a  standard  of  mastery 'for 
each  competency.   Local  tf&tHctt  are  responsible  for  determining  how  and 
when  to  assess  students.  The  test.lng  Instruments  developed  by  teachers 
and  administrators  1n  South  Burlington  have  also  been  used  1n  other  dis- 
tricts 1n  the  State.   In  South  Burlington  the  -assessments  are  administered 
at  the  middle  and  high  school  levels  1n  specially  created  "mentor  groups." 
The  testing  schedule  was  determined  by  reviewing  the  curriculum  and  esti- 
mating when  mastery  with  respect  to  each  competency  could  be  expected  to 
occur.   Under  the  policy  adopted  by  the  State  Board  pf  Education,  local 
districts  are  expected' to  assess  pupils -to  ensure  both  mastery  and  main- 
tenance of  the  competencies.   Therefore,  1n  South  Burlington,  competencies 
are  assessed  both  at  the  points  where  mastery  1s  expected  to  occur  and 
periodically  thereafter  as -a  student  progresses  1n  school. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 

* 

Policy  history.   The  assessment  of  basic  competencies  1n  South 
Burlington  began  1n  response  to  a  policy  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  1n  1975.    In  1975,  the  State  Board  of  Education  Introduced  a 
new  school  approval  process  that  contained  twp  sections,  one  relating 
to  basic  competencies  1n  the  areas' of  reading,  writing,  mathematics, 
listening,  speaking,  and  reasoning,  and  the  other  relating  £o  graduation 
requirements.   The  Board  of  Education  stipulated  that  1f  local  districts 
chose  to  remain  subject  to  the  old  schdol  approval  requirements,  they  must 
adhere  to  the  requirements  contained-  1n  the  two  sections  mentioned  above; 
alternatively,  districts  could  elect  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new 
approval  process  1n  Its  entirety. 

In  these  two  sections  on  basic  competencies  and  graduation  require- 
ments, the  Board  required  that  all  students  master  the  basic  competencies 
1n  reading,  writing,  mathematics,  speaking,  and  listening  1n  order  to 
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receive  a  high  school  diploma,  beginning  with  the  class  of  1981.  Moreover, 
the  class  of  1983  must  mtfet  competency  requirements  1n  the  area  Df  reason- 
ing as  well,  1n  order  to  graduate.  The  major  purpose  of  the  program  1s 
to  "ensure  that  all  pupils  attain  and  maintain  these  basic  skills"  (SDE, 
1978,  p.  7). 

In  Its  policy  statement,  the  Board  also  assigned  certain  responsibil- 
ities to  the  Vermont  Department  of  Education  and  to  local  districts.  The 
Department  of  Education  was  required  to  develop  competencies  1n  the  areas 
of  reading,  writing,  mathematics,  listening,  and  speaking,  and  to  submit 
them  to  the  Board  by  July  1976.    In  July  1976  the  Board  adopted  the  compe- 
tencies 1n  these  areas.    In  January  1978,  the  Board  adopted  competencies 
1n  reasoning,  also  prepared  by  the -Department  of  Education.   Under  the 
policy  adopted  1n  1975,  the  Board  gave  the  following  responsibilities  to 
local  school  districts:   to  develop  assessment  Instruments  and  procedures 
for  all  the  competencies,  to  determine  when  students  would  be  assessed, 
to  develop  materials  and  procedures  for  teaching  the  skills  tested  by  the 
competencies,  and  to  report  the  results  of  assessments  to  the  Commissioner. 
Local  school  districts  are  also  required  to  notify. students  when  they  have 
mastered  all  the  competencies  1n  a  given  area  and  to  record  students*  mas- 
tery of  the  basic  competencies  using  the  Pupil  Progress  forms  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Education.   The  Board  stipulated  that  districts  were  to 
first  assess  students  during  the  1977-78  school  year. 


Phase* of  Implementation.   During  the  summer  of  1977,  teachers  and 
administrators  in  South  Burlington  prepared  materials  and  procedures  for 
assessing  students  on  basic  competencies  1n  the  areas  of  reading,  mathe- 
matics, listening,  speaking,  and  writing.   Prior  to  this,  1n  January  1977, 
teachers  and  administrators  had  developed  a  curriculum  guide  Indicating 
when  each  competency  was  Introduced  and  when  a  student  could  be  expected 
to  have  mastered  1t.   Administrators  1n  South  Burlington  used  this  guide 
1n  determining  what  grades  to  assess  on  specific  competencies  during  the 
1977-78  school  year.   After  the  first  year  of  assessment,  the  Superinten- 
dent sent  the  results  to  the  Vermont  Department  of  Education. 

In  South  Burlington,  results  'from  the  first  year  of  assessment 

were  also  given,  to  teachers  and  department  chairpersons.  Administrators 

requested  that  they  use  the  information  to  locate  weaknesses  in  the  cur- 
riculum and  make  necessary  changes. 

During  the  second  year  of  assessment,  the  1978-79  school  year, 
administrators  and  teachers . again  assessed  students  and  used  the  results 
to  review  the  curriculum.   For  this  second  year  the  Commissioner  requested 
the  assessment  results  for  sophomores  only— i.e.,  for -members  of  the  class 
of  1981.   This  group  1s  of  interest  because  it  1s  the  first  class  subject 
to  the  competency  requirements  adopted  by  the  Board  in  1975. 
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Goals  and  Purposes 

•  The  statewide  goal  of  Vermont's  basic  competency  program  1s  to  help 
teachers  ensure  that  all  pupils  have  the  necessary  opportunities  to  master 
and  maintain  mastery  of  the  skills  Involved. 

In  addition  to  this  goal,  administrators  1n  South  Burlington  selected 
a  procedure  for  administering  the  assessments  that  1s  Intended  to  provide 
'opportunities  for  students  to  develop  ongoing  relationships  with  staff 
members  and  peers. 


Competencies 

* 

In  1976  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  basic  competencies  1n 
reading,  mathematics,  listening,  writing,  and  speaking,  and,  1n  1978,  1n  * 
reasoning.   All  districts  tn  Vermont  assess  the  same  basic  competencies, 
which  were  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Education.   Beginning  1n  1973, 
curriculum  consultants  from  the  Department  began  surveying  educators  and 
citizens  1n  Vermont  1n  order  to  gather  suggestions  for  basic  competencies 
1n  mathematics.    In  1974  consultants  also  requested  members  of  these  same 
groups  to  nominate  basic  competencies  1n  language «arts  and  reasoning. 
Staff  from  the  Department  also  reviewed  competencies  assessed  1n  other 
states. 

During  the  1974-75  and  1975-76  school  years,  teachers  across  the 
State  field-tested  the  competencies  1n  all  areas  except  reasoning.  They 
developed  materials  and  procedures  for  assessing  the  basic  competencies. 
The  Department  of  Education  then  revised  the  competencies  and  submitted 
them  to  the  -Board  for  approval  1n  1976.   Basic  competencies  1n  reasoning 
were  field-tested  using  similar  procedures  during  the  1976-77  school  year;  \ 
they  were  then  submitted  to  the  Board  1n  1978. 

There  are  66  basic  competencies:   8  1n  reading,  8  1n  writing,  7  1n 
speaking,  3  1n  listening,  25  1n  mathematics,  and  15  1n  reasoning.  The 
competencies  consist  of  tasks  that  students  encounter  both  1n  school  and 
outside  of  school.   For  example,  the  fourteenth  competency  1 n  mathematics 
requires  that,  "Given  the  symbols  +,  -,  x,  and    ,  the  pupil  can  Identify 
the  meaning  by  giving  an  example"  (SDE,  1977^ p.  9).   The  thirteenth  com- 
petency deals  with  using  money:    "Given  an  amount  of  money  and  directions 
to  make  change  from  $10.00  ($1.00,  $5.00),  the  pupil  will  find  the  correct 
change  using  actual  coins  or  play  money"  (SDE,  1977,  p.  9).  Competencies 
are  listed  1n  the  description  of  the  State  program  (see  Minimum  Competency 
Testing  In  the  State  of  Vermont,  NES,  1979).   For  a  listing  of  wnen  a 
student  is  expected  to  have  mastered  each  competency,  see  Table  1. 
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TABLE  1 

» 

First  Assessment  of  Competencies 


In  South  Burlington,  the  basic  competencies  are  first  assessed  at 
the  grade  when  mastery  1s  expected  to  occur,  except  1n  Instances  where 
classroom  teachers  believe  that  there  1s  a  reasonable  expectation  of  mas- 
tery at  an  earlier  time.  A  student  1s  also  assessed  on  the  same  comveten- 
des  periodically  thereafter  1n  order  to  ensure  maintenance  of  the  skills. 


Competencies* 


First  Assessment  • 
Administered  In  Grade: 


READING  . 

.  l.<  Reads  manuscript  and  cursive  writing 

2.  Identifies  high  frequency  words 

3.  Identifies  words  vital  to  safety 

4.  Reads,  uses  Information  material 

5.  Gets  pronunciation,  meaning  of  new  words 

6.  Gets  Information  from  resource  material 

7.  Finds  main.  Idea  and  supporting  details  . 

8.  Reads  aloud  with  clarity 


3 

10 
9 
5 
8 
3 


WRITING 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Writes  legibly  in  manuscript  and  cursive 

Spells  common  words  correctly 

Copies  material  accurately 

Writes  a  clear  message 

Completes  blanks  and  forms 

Writes  a  friendly  letter 

Writes  a  business  letter 

Writes  a  page  of  organized  material 


3 

10 
4 
8 

10 
7 

11 
10 


*  Vermont's  basic  competencies  are  summarized  below.    For  a  complete 
statement  of  each  competency,  see  SDE,  1977,  pp.  6-10. 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 

7  -  * 

4  ' 

%  .First  Assessment 

Competencies  Administered  tn  Grade: 


SPEAKING  ' 

1.  Gives  clear  directions  7 

2.  Explains  a  process,  makes  a  report, 

or  expresses  an  opinion  8 

3.  .  Answers  the  phone  and  takes  a  message  6 

4.  Gets  Information  and  assistance  by  phone  6 

5.  Introduces  himself/herself  and  others  "  6 

6.  Participates  In  a  job  Interview  10 

7.  Participates  1n  discussion  5 


LISTENING 

1.  Follows  directions  4 

2.  Retells  events  sequentially  6 

3.  ,  Summarizes  oral  presentations  8 


MAFHEMATICS 

1. 

Counts  to  100 

• 

2 

2. 

Writes  numerals  to  100 

2 

3. 

Writes  numeral  names 

8 

4. 

Tells  time 

4 

5. 

Reads  the  thermometer 

3 

•  6. 

Interprets  a  bar  graph 

3 

7. 

Uses  metric  prefixes 

8 

8. 

Measures  length 

3 

9. 

Measures  capacity 

6 

10. 

Measures  mass 

7 

11. 

Names  and  values  coins 

2 

12. 

Writes  amounts  of  money 

4 

13. 

Makes  change 

7 

14. 

Identifies  +,      x,  * 

5 

15. 

States  addition  facts 

4 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Competencies 


First  Assessed 
Administered  In  Grade: 


16.  States  multiplication  facts 

17.  Finds  sums 

18.  Finds  d1fferenc.es 

19.  Finds  products 

20.  Finds  quotient 

21.  Finds  percents 

22.  Finds  equivalent  decimals 

23.  Finds  equivalent  percents 

24.  Shows  fractions  as  division 

25.  Finds  fractional  parts 


5 
6 
6 
7 
8 
8 
8 
8 
6 
7 


(N.B.   The  competencies  1n  reasoning  are  not  listed  since  they  were 
adopted  1n  January  1978  and  will  be  assessed  for  the,f1rst  time  during 
the  1978-79  school  year.    South  Burlington  administrators  are  1n  the 
process  of  determining  at  what  grades  these  15  competencies  will  be 
assessed. 
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*     Standards  and  Standard  Setting 

Mastery  levels  for  the  basic  competencies  have  been  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.   The  process  of  defining  standards  occurred 
simultaneously  with  the  development  of  competencies,  since  a  standard  for 
mastery  1s  prescribed  for  each  of  the  66  basic  competencies.  Standards 
range  from  80%  to  lOjgf. 

Unless  otherwise  stated  the  standard  of  mastery  1s  100%.   Of  the  66 
basic  competencies,  there  are  '17  for  which  an  80%  standard  of  mastery  1s 
prescribed.   The  Department  defines  this  standard  as  follows:    '"With  801 
accuracy'  means  that  the  pupil  will  give  the  correct  response  1n  at  least 
80%  of  the  examples  given"  (SDE,  1977,  p.  9).' 

The  standards,  Hke  the  competencies, "were  reviewed  by  Vermont  edu- 
cators and  citizens  and  were  field-tested  1n  classrooms  during  1974-75 
and  1975-76.    Standards  for  the  basic  competencies  1n  reasoning  were  also 
field-tested  simultaneously  with  the  competencies  during  the  1976-77 
school  year. 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

« 

In  the  policy  adopted  1n  1975,  the  State  Board  of  Education  did  not 
specify  at  what  grades  students  were  to  be  assessed  on  the  basic  competen- 
cies, nor  did  1 t  mandate  a  testing  schedule. 

Hence,  local  districts  were  given  the<task  of  identifying  what  grades 
should  be  assessed  on  which  basic  competencies.   South  Burlington  adminis- 
trators decided  to  begin  assessing  students  on  a  given  competency  at  the 
point  at  which  a  student  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  mastered  the 
competency.    In  order  to  estimate  these  points  for  the  various  competen- 
cies, administrators  and  teachers  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  the  1976-77 
school  year  reviewed  the  curriculum  to  determine  at  what  grades  instruction 
1n  all  of  the  bas  -  c  -^tendes  first  begins.    Language  arts  teachers  were 
divided  Into  comm.  *e  ,  representing  the  elementary,  middle,  and  high 
schools,  while  mathematics  teachers  were  also  organized  1n  the  same  manner. 
These'  committees  reviewed  the  language  arts  competencies  (I.e.,  the  basic 
competencies  1n  the  areas  of  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening)  and 
the  mathematics  competencies  to  determine  the  grade  levels  at  which  compe- 
tencies were  first  Introduced  and  the  grade  levels  at  which  a  student  could 
be  expected  to  demonstrate  mastery. 
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During  the  1977-78  school  year,  students  were  assessed  on  all  the 
competencies  they  were  expected  to  have  mastered  at  their  particular  grade 
level.  For  a  listing  of  the  competencies  and  the  grades  at  which  they  are 
first  assessed,  see  Table  I.   In  the  fall  of  1977,  principals  at  all  three 
levels  received  the  assessment  materials.   Administrators  reviewed  the 
responsibilities  given  to  local  districts  under  the  1975  Board  policy, 
and  requested  that  principals  return  the  results  of  the  assessments  by 
May  1978.   Hence,  Individual  schools  had  latitude  with  respect  to  pre- 
paring a  schedule  for  assessments. 


Test  Instruments 


The  committee  developed  a  test  for  each  competency  1n  the  areas  of 
reading,  mathematics,  listening,  speaking,  and  writing.   Each  Instrument 
1s  designed  for  the  grade  at  which  mastery  of  the  particular  competency 
1s  expected,  and  depending  upon  the  competency,  the  test  may  have  both. a 
written  and  an  oral  component.    In  preparing  test  Instruments,  committee 
members  restated  each  basic  competency  1n  order  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  assessment  as  well  as  the  standard  of  mastery. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  fifth  basic  competency  1n  mathematics  1s, 
"Given  a  Celsius  scale  thermometer  or  replica,  the  pupil  will  read  the 
temperature  accurately  to  the  nearest  degree"  (SDE,  1978,  p.  24).  The 
committee  rewrote  this  competency  as  follows:    "Given  5  examples  on  Cel- 
sius thermometers  or  a  facsimile,  the  student  will  tell  the  temperature  , 
1n  writing  with  appropriate  symbols  with  80-100%  accuracy  (1  error)  with- 
in 5  minutes"  (South  Burlington,  1977).    For  examples  of  the  rewritten 
competencies,  see  Table  2. 

The  committee  also  determined  that  mastery  of  this  competency  could 
be  expected  by  the  third  grade  and  decided  to  assess  1t  using  reproduced 
sketches  of  thermometers  and  requiring  the  student  to  respond  both  orally 
and  1n  writing.    In  the  assessment  of  this  competency,  third-graders  are 
presented  with  five  sketches  of  thermometers  and  asked  to  write  the  correct 
temperatures  using  appropriate  symbols.   The  student '1s  also  asked,  after 
responding  in  writing,  to  tell  the  teacher  administering  the  assessment 
what  temperature  is  indicated  on  each  of  the  five  thermometers.    A  student 
must  pass  both  sections  1n  order  to  demonstrate  mastery.    In  devising  this 
assessment,  the  South  Burlington  committee  also  decided  to  impose  a  time 
limit  on  the  written  section  and  require  each  student  to  complete  1t  with- 
in five  minutes.   Time  limits  are  also  imposed  on  assessments  of  some  other 
competencies.    The  committee  developed  from  three  to  five  forms  for  each 
instrument,  and  also  prepared  directions  to  the  administrator  for  each 
test. 
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TABLE  2 

Examples  of  Competencies  Prepared  by  the 
Soujh  Burlington  School  01 strict 


Reading 


1.     Given  a  100-150  word  passage  at  the  student's  approximate  read- 
ing level,  1n  both  cursive  and  manuscript  form,. the  student  will  - 
orally  read  the  passage  with  no  more  than  10  errors  within  5 
minutes.  -  *■ 

.5.     Given  a  passage  of  approximately  100-200  words  of  unfamiliar 
reading  material,  with  a  grade  level  within  6.5-7.6  range,  and 
with  5  words  underlined  for  context  definition,  the  student,  will 
orally  read  the  passage,  and  orally  define  the  underlined  words, 
with  no  more  than  5  errors  1n  pronunciation  per  100  words,  and 
with  80-100%  accuracy  for  word  meaning. 

8.    Given  directions  to  orally  read  material  which  has  been  chosen 
by  the  student,  the  student  will  read  the  material  aloud,  for  3 
minutes,  with  clarity  and  emphasis  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
teacher. 


Writing 


1.     Given  assignments  of  at  least  25  words  to  write  in  manuscript 
and  in  cursive,  the  student  will  complete  the  assignments  and 
write  his/her  signature  so  that  they  are  legible  to  the 
Instructor. 

5.  Given  an  application  form  and  an  order  blank,  the  student  will 
complete  the  forms,  according  to  the  directions,  neatly,  accu- 
rately, and  legibly. 

8.     Given  directions  to  choose  a  topic,  and  to  write  a  one-page  com- 
position with  the  use  of  a  dictionary,  the  student  will  write  the 
composition  with  proper  paragraphing,  with  complete  sentences, 
with  a  logical  arrangement  of  Ideas  and  facts,  containing  no 
more  than  5  errors  1n  gramnar,  usage,  spelling  and  punctuation, 
so  that  1t  is  legible  to  the  evaluator. 


.  -. 
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Speaking 


TABLE  2  (continued) 


1.    Given  a  worksheet  with  familiar  geographic  locations,  the 
'  student  will  choose  one  and  orally  give  specific  directions 
to  the  location  with  clarity,  organization,  and  simplicity 
to  the  satisfaction  af  the  evaluator. 

5.    Given  a  worksheet  with  3  categories  for  making  Introductions, 
each  containing  a  variety  of  options,  the  student  will  choose 
one  option  from  each  category,  simulate  the  situation,  and 
perform  the  Introduction  with  ease,  using  complete  names,  titles 
and/or  positions  where  appropriate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
evaluator.  t 


Listening 


1.    Given  oral  directions,  read  once  by  the  teacher,  to  do  a  three 
(3)  step  task,  the  student  will  listen  to  the  directions  and 
follow  them  by  accurately  completing  the  task  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  evaluator. 


Mathematics 


1.     Given  a  grid  of  100  squares,  the  child  will  write  the  numbers 
1-100,  1n  sequence,  with  100%  accuracy  (0  errors)  within  a  half 
hour.   Given  the  directions  to  count  from  1  to  100,  the  student 
will  count  orally,  1n  sequence,  with  100%  accuracy  (0  errors) 
within  5  minutes. 

5.     Given  5  examples  on  Celsius  thermometers  or  a  facsimile,  the 
student  will  tell  the  temperature  1n  writing  with  appropriate 
symbols  (and  orally)  with  80-100%  accuracy  (1  error)  within  5 
minutes. 
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TABLE  2  (continued) 


Mathematics  (continued)  . 

/ 

8.    Given  a  meter  stick,  the  student  will  measure  and  record  the 
lengths  of  5  objects  between  10  and  100  cm.  to  the  nearest  cen- 
timeter, using  the  correct  abbreviation,  with  80-100%  accuracy 
(1  error)  within  15  minutes. 

15.   Gtveri  25  addition  facts,  the  child  will  write  the  answer  wlty 
80-100%  accuracy  (5  errors)  within  3  minutes. 

25.  Given  5  problems  with  directions  to  find  the  fractional  part  of 
a  whole  number  less  than  100  (proper  fractions  will  be  used  and 
answers  must  be  whole  numbers),  the  student  will  write  the 
answers  with  80-100%  accuracy  (1  error)  within  10  minutes. 
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Since  the  adoption  of  the  South  Burlington  basic  competency  program,' 
the  Department  of  Education  has  suggested  that  time  limits  be  used  as 
/  guides  and  not  as  a  penalty  1f„mastery  1s  accomplished  In  a  longer  time* 
'  /  South  Burlington  administrators  have  accepted  this  suggestion,  and,  as  a 
result,  1f .4  student  exceeds  a  time  limit,  but  demonstrates  proficiency  * 
*  during  assessment,  the  student  has  t hen  mastered. a >as 1c  competency. 

Thore  was  no  formal  field-testing  of  the  test  Instruments.,  At  the 
,  beginning  of  the  1977-^78  school  year,  principals  were  given  the  assessment 
materials  and  asked  to  return  the  results  1n  May  1978.  The  district's 
policy  was  to  encourage  teachers  to  test  air  students  on  all  the  compe- 
tencies 1n  reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  and  mathematics,  except 
1n  Instances  where  a  teacher  believed  a  student  had  not  yet  mastered  the 
competency ♦   In  order  to  decide  which  competencies  to  assess  at  a  given 
grade  level,  school  administrators  used  the  curriculum  grade  to  determine 
all  of  the  competencies  a  stu.dent  could  be  expected  to  have  mastered  by 
that  grade  level.   Thus,  for  example,  1n  mathematics,  according  to  the 
guide,  fourth-graders  could  be  expected  to  have  mastered  the  ability  to 
tell  time  (the  fourth  basic  competency),  as, well. as  the  ability  to  read 
a  thermometer  (the  fifth  basic  competency).   See  Table  1  for  a  complete 
'listing  of  the  grade  levels  at  which  the  competencies  are  first  assessed.. 
Hence,  fourth-grade  students  were  assessed  during  the  1977-78  school  year 
on  both  these  competencies..  Similarly,  for  all  other  grades,  students 
were  assessed  on  both  the  competencies  for  which  mastery  was-  expected  at 
their  current  grade  level  as  well  as  on  those  mastered  1H  earlier  grades. 
.  To  test  a- competency  a  student  was  supposed  to  have  mastered  1n  an  earlier 
grade,  teachers  used  the  Instrument  developed  to  assess . the- competency  at 
that  earlier  grade  level.   Thus,  for  example  fourth-graders  were  assessed 
rcfn  the  ability  to  read  a  thermometer  using  the  same  test  developed  for 
third-graders.   The  thermometer  sketches  were  used  to  assess  this  com- 
petency 1n  all  of  grades  3-12. 

* 

Some  revisions  1n  the  forms  were  made  following  the  first  year  of 
testing.   The  State,  for  example,  was  concerned  that  the  added  stipula- 
tions governing  administration  (e.g.,  time  limits,  requiring  both  written 
and  oral  responses)  raised  the  level  of  the  competency  above  that  Intended 
by  the  State.   As  a  result,  test  forms  were  altered  to  include  both  the 
competency  as  specified  by  the  State  and  the  verrion  prepared  by  the 
committee. 

t  ■ 

\ 

During  the  1978-79  school  year  an  additional  form  for  each  instrument 
was  developed  by  teachers  and  administrators.   The  district's  policy  is  to  • 
encourage  teachers  to  reassess  students  on  competencies  they  have  already 
mastered  using  different  forms  of  the  same  instruments.    During  the  latter 
half  of  the  1978-79  school  year,  teachers  and  administrators  have  been 
developing  instruments  to  assess  the  competencies  in  reasoning,  and  plan 
to  begin  testing  during  the  1979-80  school  year. 
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Test  Administration  , 

The  State  Board  of  Education  did  not  specify  who  should  administer 
the  assessments  or  how  they  should  be  administered,  and,  hence,  local 
districts  are  responsible  for  making  these  decisions.  . 

Early  1n  the  fall  of  1977,  the  principals  from  the  middle  and  high 
schools  jointly  proposed  administering 'the  tests^  1n  specially  created 
"mentor  groups."  They  saw  one  major  advantage  of  administering  the 
assessments  1n  small  groups:   mentor  groups  would  provide  students  with 
ongoing  relationships  with  adults— I.e.,  the  mentors  or  assessment  admin- 
istrators—and peers.   Both  classroom  teachers  and  administrators  would 
serve  as  mentors. 

The  chief  administrators  1n  the  district  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
1n  the  fall  of  1977  assigned  middle  and  high  school  students  to  groups. 
At  the  high  school  level,  each  classroom  teacher  and  administrator  was 
randomly  assigned  approximately  16  students,  four  from  each  grade  level, 
lso  serving  as  mentors  1n  the  high  school,  the  Superintendent  and  Assis- 
tant Superintendent  were  each,  assigned  eight  students,  rr  two  from  each 
grade.   During  1977-78,  the  first  year  of  assessment,  each  group  met  twice 
a  week  with  Its  mentor.  During  the  1978-79  school  year  mentor  groups  met 
once  a  week.   The  mentor  1s  responsible  for  assessing  a]l  'the  students  on 
the  basic  competencies  they  are  expected  to  have  mastered  ajt  their  grade 
level.    In  addition  to  testing  for  mastery,  the*  mentor  also  retesfcs 
students  on  competencies  they  have  already  mastered  1n  order  to  ensure 
that  they  maintain  the  skills. 

Mentors- are,  1n  turn,  assigned  to  counselors  1n, their  respective 
schools.   The  six  counselors,  four  of  whom  are  1n  the  high  school  and  two 
1n  the  middle  school,  are  assigned  12  mentors  each.    If  a  mentor  nas  dif- 
ficulty 1n  understanding  the  intent  o*  the  competency. or  1n  administering 
the  assessment,  he  or  she  can  go  to  the  counselor  for  assistance. 

Administrators  In  South  Burlington  point  out  that  the  mentor  plays 
*a  role  similar  to  the  one  traditionally  filled  by  the  homeroom  teacher. 
A  student  will  be  a  member  of  the  same  group  throughout  the  middle  and 
high  school  years.   Hence,  the  potentl/jl  for  developing  an  ongoing'rela- 
tlonshlp  with  a  faculty  member  1s  pre' ant,  much  as  tt  was  when  students 
were  assigned  a  homeroom  advisor.   Since  teachers  1n  grades  K-6  administer 
the  assessments  1n  the  classroom,  opportunities  for  such  ongoing  relation- 
ships already  exist;  therefore,  the-concept  of  mentor  groups  was  not 
introduced  Into  these  grades.   Rather,  1n  grades  K-&,  classroom  teachers 
are  responsible  fpr  assessing  students  on  all  the  competencies. 
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Scoring  and  Analysis 

Each  assessment  of  bas1c,jeOmpetency  1s  scored  by  the  mentor  for 
middle  and  high  school  students,  or  by  classroom. teachers  for  students 
1n  grades  K-6.  "If  a  student  has  demonstrated  mastery,  the  date"  of  the  \ 
assessment  1s  entered  onto  the  student's  Pupil  Progress -Record.   If  a  J 
student  demonstrates  mastery  when  retested  on  the  same  basic  competency,  • 
the  date  ts  also  enter  era.   If  a  student  falls  to  demonstrate  proficiency 
when  retested,  the  original  date  on  which  he  demonstrated  proficiency 
1s  erased,  and  the  student  must  show  mastery  again  before  the  Record 
•indicates  mastery.  *  •  * 


Report.1ng/D1ssem1  nation 

In  August  1978,  the  State  Department  of  Education 'collected  from  • 
South  Burlington,  along  with  every  other  schwil  district  1n  the  State, 
the  following  Information,  which  was  broken  down  by  student  age  group, 
as  determined  by  date  of  birth J 

(1)   number  1n  ^roup; 
\      (2)  .number  and  percent  mastering  each  competency; 


(3)   number  needing  remediation; 

V 


A)   percentage  not  mastering  the  competencies; 

lot  2 


(5)  (percentage  not  assessed,  e^g.,  because  of  absence,  etc . 


The  State  provided  the  recording  forms  to  the  local  school  districts, 
which  filled  them  out  anonymously.         1  , 

The  State  requires  that  localt districts  adopt  a  policy  regarding  w^at 
assessment  results  they  will  and  will  not  release.   The  South  Burlington 
School  Board  voted  to  release  al reformat  1orf  except  that  which,  1n  the 
judgment  of  the  Superintendent, "might  -violate  the  privacy 'd?  the  students' 
(I.e.,  1f  a  student  could  be  Identified  by  the  Information *rel eased),  in 
September  1979,  local  newspapers  published  results  for  Individual  towns. 

The  administration  shared  the  1977.-78  results  with  all  teachers  and 

department  chairpersons  as  a  means  of  encouraging  them  to  strengthen  w^eak 

spots  1n  the  curriculum  as  Indicated  by  the. test  results.   Reporting  within 

the  school  consists,  as  already  mentioned,  of  keeping  a  state-supplied 
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Pupil  Progress  Record  which  Mists  al Incompetencies,  the  dates  assessed,  . 
'outcomes*  and  dates  when  skills -are  assessed  again  to  ensure  their  mainte- 
nance.   J  ^ 


For  the,  1978-79  school  years,  districts  were  required  to  report 
results  only  for  members  of  the  class  of  1981% 


Consequences  to  students.   By.  State  mandate,  any  South  Burlington 
.  students  who  have  not  mastered  the  competencies  1n  reading,. writing, 
listening,  speaking,  and  mathematics  by  1981  will  not  receive  a  high 
school  diploma.   By  1983,  all  South  Burlington  students  who  have  note 
mastered  the  additional  competencies  1n  reasoning,  alcr*g  with  those 
already  mentioned,  will  not  receive  their  diplomas. 

0  '  Mentors  nay  provide  some  remediation. or  consult  with  the  designated 
guidance  coun   1or  as  to  the  best  type  of  remediation  to  offer.    In  turn, 
the  mentor  may  contact  the  classroom  teacher  to  provide  remedial  help. 

,  *  «  '  * 

Consequences  to  programs.   There  are  no  mandated  consequences  to 
programs  under  the  policy  adopted  by  the  State. Board  of  Education  1n 
4975.   As  mentioned  above^  1n  South  Burlington  the  .results  of  the  1977- 
78  assessment  were  presented  to  teachers  and  department  chairpersons, 
who^vjere  urged  by  the  administration  to  locate  weak  spots  and  change 
curricijfa-^here  necessary. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 

*     .  -    •  « 

In  Its  1975  policy,  the  Board  specified  that  all  students,  beginning, 
with  the  class  of  1981,  must  meet  competency  requirements  in  the  areas  of 
-  reading,  mathematics,  writing,  listening,  and  speaking  1n  order  to  receive 
a  high  school  diploma,   ffie  class  of  1983  *must  master  competencies  in  •• 
reasoning  as  well,  1n  order  to  graduate.   The  B0a»  '  did  Stipulate  that 
"for  individual  pupils,"  the  district  may  award  a  .iploma  if  the  students 
have  completed  "a  comprehensive  multi-year  plan  as  approved  by  the  local 
Board  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education"  (SDE,  197V,  p..  62). 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 
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.  According  to  the  Department  of  Education,  multi-year  plans  are  to 
be  prepared  for  students  who  are  unlikely,  1n  the  judgment  of  qualified 
personnel  (e.g.,  a  special  education  teacher),  to  be  able  to  master  one 
or  more  of  the  basic  competencies  prior  to  graduation.    In  the  1978-79 
school  year,  the  Commissioner  requested  that  all  superintendents  Identify 
those  students  1n  the  class  of  1981  who  are  not' likely  to  master  one  or 
more  of  the  competencies  before  graduation  and  submit  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  by  June  1979  the  following  Information: 


(1)  -  the  names  of  the  students; 

(2)  which  competencies     3  not  expected  to  be  mastered; 

(3)  what  the  local  districts  have  done  to  diagnose  the  causes  of 
the  deficiency; 

(4)  reasons  found  for  the  deficiency; 

(5)  what  are  acceptable  substitutes  for  the  competencies— I.e., 
what  competencies  may  be  mastered  1n  place  of  the  required 
one(s). 


To  comply  with  this  mandate,  the  Director  of' Guidance  1n  South 
Burlington's  high  school  sent  a  request  to  all  mentors  for  the  names  of 
any  freshman  or  sophomore  students  who  the  mentors  thought  would  not 
master  all  the  competencies  by  1981,  and  for  the  competencies  these  stu- 
dents were  likely  to  fall.   Those  names  submitted  were  reviewed  by  the 
Director  of  Guidance,  who,  consulting  with  teachers,  checked  the  names 
against  those  of  students  with  Individual  education  programs  (IEPsJ. 
Students  without  IEPs  were  retested  by  the  department  chairperson  and 
teacher  1n  the  appropriate  content  area.   When  results  confirmed  the 
Initial  prediction  of  failure,  a  multi-year  plan  was  prepared  for  the 
student*   The  contents  of  the  plan  were  determined  1n  a  conference 
attended  by  the  student's  parents,  the  mentor,  the  Director  of  Pupil 
Personnel,  and  the  classroom  teacher. 

For  those  students  with  IEPs,  special  education  teachers  reviewed  the 
basic  competencies  and  developed  substitute  competencies  for  those  which  a 
student  was  not  likely  to  master.    In  Its  Manual  of  Information  and  Guide- 
lines for  Teachers  and  Administrators,  the  Department  of  Education  provides 
examples  of  "limiting  handicaps"— i.e.,  handicaps  that  preclude  a  student 
from  mastering  a  basic  competency— and  suggests  acceptable  requirements 
that  can  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  competency.    In  South  Burlington, 
alternative  requirements  were  incorporated  into  each  student's  multi-year 
plan. 

All  multi-year  plans  must  be  submitted  to  the  Superintendent,  to  the 
School  Board,  and  then  to  the  Commissioner,  and  must  be  approved  on  all 
levels. 
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Program  Resources  and  Costs 

General  program  staffing.   In  South  Burlington,  the  staff  which 
developed  the  assessments  consisted  of  the  original  group  of  35  teachers 
who  had  worked  on  the  State  plan.   Other  staff  Includes  mentors  on.  the 
middle  and  high  school  levels  and  school  administrators  who  are  respon- 
sible for  supervising  the  overall  assessment  program.   Finally,  guidance 
counselors  serve  as  a  resource  for  mentors  to  use  1n  clarifying  competen- 
cies, suggesting  remedial  strategies,  or  1i.  soliciting  remedial  help  from 
consulting  teachers  and  classroom  teachers. 

Approximate  costs.   The  workshop  held  1n  South  Burlington  1n  the 
summer  of  1977  which  helped  set  up  the  program  was  funded  by  a  State  grant 
of  $4,500.   No  figure  1s  available  on  the  salary  credits  given  to  teachers 
for  their  participation.   In  addition,  there  1s  no  estimate  available  for 
the  cost  of  staff  time  1n  administering,  scoring,  and  reporting  assess- 
ments . 


Funding  sources.   All  funding  for  the  South  Burlington  program  comes 
from  the  local  school  budget,  plus  the  $4,500  Title  VI-0  grant  which  under- 
wrote the  cost  of  the  1977  workshop. 


Program  Evaluation 

South  Burlington  does  not  presently  plan  to  conduct  a  formal  evalua- 
tion, nor  1s  an  evaluation  required  by  the  State. 


Future  Directions 


No  specific  modification  or  extension  of  the  program  is  planned. 


\ 
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cies Program:   A  Report  on  the  First  School  Year  of  Implementation. 
Monpelier,  Vermont:   Author,  1978. 


Local  Contact 


Lawrence  E.  LeCours 

Assistant  Superintendent 

South  Burlington  School  District 

550  Dorset  Street 

South  Burlington,  Vermont  05401 

802/862-9175 
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The  State  of  Virginia  has  two  separate  minimum' competency  testing 
programs  at  different  grade  levels.   These  two  programs—the  Graduation 
Competency  Testing  Program  at  the  secondary  level  and  the  Basic  Learning 
Skills  Testing  Program  at  the  elementary  level— have  both  been  Instituted 
statewide  by  the  Virginia  Board  of  Education  1n  response  to  legislative 
activity  of  the  General  Assembly  during  the  period  1976-1978  and  are 
currently  1n  differing  phases  of  implementation. 

The  Graduation  Competency  Testing  Program  consists  of  basic  skills 
tests  1n  reading  and  mathematics  which  the  State  Board  of  Education 
approved  for  statewide  use.   After  January  1,  1981,  students  must  pass 
these  tests  1n  order  to  receive  a  high  school  diploma  from  an  accredited 
secondary  school.   The  Sta*;  Board  of  Education  has  charged  local  school 
divisions  with  the  responsibility  of  assessing  the  basic  skills  competency" 
of  secondary  students  in  the  domains  of  dt1zensh1p/soc1al  studies  and 
preparation  for  further  education  and  employment. 

The  Basic  Learning  Skills  (BlS)  Testing  Program  at  grades  1-6  will 
include  criterion-referenced  tests  1n  reading,  mathematics,  and  communi- 
cations arts,  for  annual  statewide  administration. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 


The  two  minimum  competency  testing  programs  1n  Virginia  follow  a 
State  Board  Initiative  and  three  consecutive  years,  1976-1978,  of  legis- 
lative activity.   The  legislation  (HB  402)  enacted  the  current  Standards 
of  Quality  (SOQ)  for  Public  Schools  1n  Virginia,  which  prescribe  statewide 
minimum  competency  testing  at  both  the  secondary  and  elementary  levels 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

In  1975,  the"  Board  of  "Education  revised  the  SOQ  for  the~1976-78"bTen- 
nlum,  and  these  were  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  1n  1976.    The  revised 
Standards  call  for  the  Board,  in  cooperation  with  local  school  divisions, 
to  establish  by  September  1978  specific  minimum  statewide  objectives  for 
educational  skills  which  students  should  achieve  during  the  primary  and 
intermediate  grades  in  the  subject  areas  of  reading,  mathematics,  and 
communications. 
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The  legislation  further  requires  that,  beginning  1n  September  1978,  each 
school  division  annually  administer  uniform  statewide  tests  developed  or 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Education  to  measure  student  progress  1n 
achieving  the  specific  educational  objectives  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  compliance  with  the  revised  Standards  of  Quality. 

In  1977,  the  General  Assembly  enacted  amendments  to  the  1976  SOQ 
which  affected  the  Implementation  of  statewide  testing  at  the  elementary 
level.   Whereas  the  Department  was  still  required  to  develop  educational 
objectives  for  the  elementary  level  1n  three  subject  areas  by  September 
1978,  the  schedule  for  Implementation  of  annual  statewide  testing  was  ■ 
changed— to  begin  1n  September  1978  1n  grades  1-3,  and  1n  September  1980 
at  grades  4-6,  to  measure  the  progression  of  students  in  auoh  grades* 

Mandated  statewide  minimum  competency  testing  at  the  secondary  level 
was  first  adopted  by  the  Virginia  Department  of  Education  1n  1978.  Based 
on  changes  they  made  1n  the  1976  Standards  for  Accrediting  Secondary 
Schools,  the  Department  required  local  school  divisions  to  assess  compe- 
tencies 1n  four  domains:   computational  skills,,  functional  literacy, 
c1t1zensh1p/soc1al  studies,  and  preparation  for  further  education  and 
employment.   Action  of  the  General  Assembly  1n  1978,  however,  resulted 
1n  newly  revised  Standards  of  Quality  for  the  1978-80  blennlum  and  legis- 
lated (with  HB  402)  a  minimum  competency  testing  program  at  the  secondary 
level  which  differed  from  that  Initially  proposed  by  the  Department. 

The  Standards  of  Quality  for  1978-80  established  as  policy  that  the 
award  of  a  high  school  diploma  1n  Virginia  after  January  1,  1981  shall  be 
based  upon  achievement.   Such  achievement  was  defined  as  completion  of  a 
number  of  credits  and  attainment  of  minimum  competencies  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  latter  to  be  Identified  by  means  of  a  test  also 
prescribed  by  the  Board.   At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
the  legislature  again  reset  the  schedule  for  Implementation  of  BLS  testing 
at  the  elementary  level:   grades  1-3. reading  and  mathematics  beginning  1n 
1978-79;  grade  4  reading  and  mathematics  beginning  1n  1979-80;  grades  5 
and  6  reading  and  mathematics,  and  grades  1-6  communications,  beginning 
in  1980-81. 


Phase  of  implementation.    In  order  to  receive  a  high  school  diploma, 
■  students  of"  the~c lasses  of  1981  and i3o£ must-meet  the-  statewide  minimum 
competency  requirements,  which  Include  passing  the  Graduation  Competency 
Tests  in  reading  and  mathematics.   Ongoing  review  of  the  program  may  result 
in  new  policy,  which  should  evolve,  according  to  the  Department's  timeline, 
by  1980. 
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'  Field-testing  1n  V1rg1rv1a  of  the  Instruments  selected  by  the  State 
Board  (these  Instruments  had  already  been  field-tested  by  their  developers 
prior  to  the  Board's  selection)  was  conducted  In  .Spring  1978,  and  the 
Initial  statewide  testing  of  the  class  of  1981  occurred  1n  Fall  1978,  at 
the  beginning  of  their  tenth-grade  school  year.   Initial  testing  of  the 
class  of  1982  and  retestlng  of  a  proportion  of  the  class  of«1981  took 
place  during  Spring  1979.   Statewide  testing  of  only  those  students  who 
have  not  passed  or  have  not  taken  the  tests  will  occur  1n  the  spring  of 
each  year  through  1980.   In  the  spring  of  1981,  new  policy  1s  expected  to 
go  Into  effect,  with  Initial  testing  of  the  class  of  1983,  and  retestlng 
of  any  students  still  falling  being  conducted. 

At  the  elementary  level,  the  administration  of  tests  1ri  reading  and 
mathematics  for  grades  1-3  began  with  the  1978-79  school  year,  as  legis- 
lated. During  school  year  1979-80,  testing  1n  reading  and  mathematics  \ 
will  begin  at  grades  4,  5,  and  6  (testing  1n  grades  5  and  6  1s  ahead  of 
the  schedule  set  by  the  SOQ).  Statewide  administration  of  tests  1n  com- 
munications at  grades  1-6  will  begin  1n  the  1980-81,  school  year. 

Associated  litigation.   The  Virginia  Department  of  Education  was 
sued  by  the  Richmond  Newe  Leader  in  1979  for  release  of  the  graduation 
competency  test.   The  suit  was  won  by  the  newspaper  and  the  tests  are  now 
released  by  the  Department.   The  Virginia  General  Assembly  1n  1979  amended 
the  Virginia  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  require  release  of  the  tests 
within  six  months  of  the  test  administrations. 


Goals  and  Purposes 

General  goals.   The  Graduation  Competency  Testing  Program  at  the 
high  school  level  1s  to  ensure  that  students  attain  minimum  competence 
1n  basic  skills  before  receiving  a  high  school  diploma.   At  the  elementary 
level,  the  goal  of  the  Basic  Learning  Skills  Testing  Program  1s  to  enable 
elementary  students  to  acquire  a  mastery  of  the  basic  skills  considered 
necessary  for  success  in  school. 

Specific  purposes.   The  secondary  level  program's  specific  purposes 
are  to  provide  the  means  of  evaluating  high  school  students  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  have  met  the  graduation  requirements  of  the  Standards 
of  Quality,  and  to  facilitate  diagnosis  and  remediation  for  students  who 
fall  to  meet  those  standards.   An  analysis  of  test  results  for  students  at 
the  secondary  level  will  also  assist  1n  making  revisions  and  improvements 
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both  1n  curriculum  and  Instruction.  The  test  results  for  students  at  the 
lower  grade  levels' will  provide  classroom  teachers  with  Information  to  help 
them  in  assessing  the  educational  needs  of  Individual  students.  Dissemi- 
nating test  results  1s  also  a  means  of  communicating  student  achievement 
to  locaJ  communities  and  of  encouraging  community  participation  1n  local 
planning.    (The  1978  Standards  of  Quality  require  public  Involvement  at  the 
local  level  1n  revising  and  annually  extending  six-year  school  Improvement 
plans.) 


Competencies 


The  statewide  Graduation  Competency  Testing  Program  at  the  high  school 
level  assesses  both  school  and  life  application  skills,  within  the  domains 
of  .reading  and  mathematics.   These  specific  competencies  were  Identified 
by  statewide  committees  of  educators,  legislators,  members  of  the  business 
community,  and  the  general  public.   These  were  approved  by  the  State  Board 
1n  1978  and  are  listed  1n  Table  1.   Local  school  divisions  have- the  man- 
dated responsibility  for  developing  (or  selecting)  and  administering  some 
kind  of  assessment  1n  citizenship/social  studies  and  preparation  for  t 
further  education  and  employment.   This  assessment  may  Include  or  consist 
only  of  formal  testing,  but  local  school  divisions  are  permitted  to  admin- 
ister non-formal  methods  of  assessment. 

At  the  elementary  level/the  Basic  Learning  Skills  Tests  assess 
school  skills  1n  reading,  mathematics,  and  communications.   The  Instruc- 
tional objectives  for  the  tests  were  Initially  written  by  the  Division  of 
Elementary  Education  within  the  Department  of  Education,  then  validated  by 
the  public  school  division  personnel  and  representatives  of  Institutes  of 
higher  learning,  and  finally  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  1n  1977. 
These  objectives  for  the  three  skill  areas  are  displayed  1n  Table  2.  It 
1s  Important  to  note  that  different  numbers  of  enabling  objectives  further 
, define,  at  the  appropriate  grade  level,  each  of  those  objectives  listed 
1n  the  table. 

In  addition  to  the  competency  and  basic  skills  tests,  each  school 
division  must  annually  administer  normative  tests  to  groups  of  students 
selected  by  the  Department.   These  tests  must  be  developed  (or  selected) 
and  scored. by  the  Department  of  Education.   Currently,  Science  Research 
Associates  tests  are  "being  administered  on  a  census  basis  1n  grades  4, 
8,  and  11. 
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'Graduation  Competencies:  Reading  and" Mathematics 


Reading  Skills 


1)  The  student  will  locate  specific  information  contained  1n 
printed  materials.  (Six  performance  Indicators) 

2)  The  student  will  read  and  demonstrate  an  understanding  of 
written  materials.  (Eight  performance  Indicators) 


Mathematics 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Read  and  write  numerals 

Compare  numerical  values 

+,  -,  x,  /whole  numbers.. 

+,  -,  x,  /decimal  fractions  ^ 

Multiply  simple  fractions 

Express  percents  as  decimals 

Express  fractions  as  decimals 

Find  a  given  percent  of  a  number 

Draw  conclusions  from  graphs 

Determine  distance  from  a  map 

Read  tax,  Interest,  and  Insurance  tables 

Know  concept  of  parallelism  and  parts  of  circle 

Determine  perimeter  and  area— rectangle 

"Know  measurement -urrits,  determine- elapsed  time. 

Solve  practical  problems  in  personal  finance 
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Reading 


TABLE  2 


Minimum  Statewide  Educational  Objectives 
*  for  the  Basic  Learning  Skills  Program: 
Reading,  Communications,  Mathematics  (Grades  K-6) 


1)  the  student  will  Identify  words  encountered  1n  written  or  oral 
form. 

2)  The  student  will  use  structural  analysis  and  context  clues  to 
Identify  words. 

3)  The  student  will  identify  antonyms,  synonyms,  hononyms,  and 
homographs,  and  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  their  meanings. 

4)  The  student  will  Identify  the  main  Idea  1n  a  reading* selection. 

5)  The  student  will  arrange  events  1n  sequence  from  a  reading 
selection. 

6)  The  student  will  classify  items  or  events. 

7)  The  student  will  predict  outcomes  from  ?  reading  selection. 

*  8)   The  student  will  locate  and  verify  factual  information  on  who, 
what,  when,  where,  or  why  in  a  reading  selection. 

9)   The  student  will  distinguish  fact,  fiction,  and  opinion  in 
•.-  a  reading  selection. 

^10)  The  student  will  determine  cause  and  effect  relationships. 

11)  The  student  will  determine  the  meaning  of  words  from  context 
clues. 

12)  The  student  will  follow  oral  or  written  directions. 

13)  The  student  will  locate  information. 

14)  The  student  will  organize  information. 
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TABLE  2  (continued) 


Communications 


1}   The  student  will  comprehend  main  1dea(s)  and  specific  detail (s). 
of  an  oral  communication. 

2)  The  student  will  comprehend  that  the  meaning  of  an  oral  communi- 
cation 1s  Influenced  by  many  factors. 

3)  The  student  will  use  correct  and  appropriate  language. 

4)  The  student  will  speS'k  effectively  1n  a  variety  of  situations. 

5)  The  student  will  write  legibly  and  correctly  to  convey  Infor- 
mation and  Ideas. 


Mathematics 


The  student  v»1ll  Identify  the  place  value  of  each  digit  1n  a 
ten-d1g1t  numeral. 

2)    The  student  will  Identify  the  relationship  between  two  s1x-d1g1t 
numerals  as  greater  than,  less  than,  or  equal  to. 


3)  The  student  will  add  two  f1ve-d1g1t  numerals  with  regrouping. 

4)  The  student  will  subtract  a  f1ve-d1g1t  numeral  from  a  greater 
five-digit  numeral  with  regrouping. 

5)  The  student  will  multiply  a  three-digit  numeral  by  a  two-digit 
numeral  with  regrouping. 

•s. 

6)  The  student  will  divide  a  four-digit  numeral  by  a  two-digit 
numeral  with  a  remainder.  • 

7)  The  student  will  identify  the  relationship  between  two  fractions 
(halves,  thirds,  fourths)  as  greater  than,  less  than,  or  equal 
to. 
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TABLE  2  (continued) 

Mathematics  (continued)  ».  ' 

» 

8)  The  student  will  add  and  subtract  fractions .and  mixed  numbers. 

9)  The  student  win  Identify  the  place  value  of  each  digit  1n 
a  decimal  fraction,  through  thousandths. 

10)  The  student  will  add  wd  subtract  decimal  fractions,  through 
thousandths.  / 

11)  The  student  will  multiply  and  divide  decimal  fractions,  through 
thousandths,  by  a  one-d1g1t  numeral. 

12)  The  student  will  demonstrate  competency  1n  measurement,  using 
metric  and  customary  units  of  measurement. . 

13)  The  student  will  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  geometric 
shapes  and  their  properties. 

14)  The  student  will  interpret  line  graphs,  tables,  and  charts. 
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Standards  and  Standard  Setting  ' 


Standards  for  the  Graduation  Competency  Tests  1n  reading  and  mathema- 
tics were  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  since  students  must 
pass  these  tests  to  receive  a  high  school  diploma*   Standards  for  the 
assessment  1n  c1t1zensh1p/soc1al  studies  and  preparation  for  further  edu- 
cation and  employment  are  the  responsibility  of  the 'local  education  divi- 
sions. -  , 

The  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education  required  that  a  cut-score  be 
established  for  the  statewide  reading  and  mathematics  examinations  before 
administration  of  the  test.   The  Testing  Service  within  the  Department 
suggested  using  a  modification  of  the  procedure  to  establish  cut-scores* 
first  proposed  by  Richard  Jaeger.   Because  this  procedure. requires  field 
test  data  and  no  such  data  was  available  to  the  Department,  the  Testing 
Service  proposed  using  the  actual  administration  data  1n  Its  stead.  The, 
State  Board  of  Education,  reacting  to  suggestions  that  such  a  procedure 
would  be  susceptible  to  manipulations  to  make  the  cut-score  politically 
and  economically  palatable,  required  that  the  score  be  set  prior  to  the 
first  administration.  About  100  lay  personsj  teachers,  and  supervisory 
staff  examined  the  tests  and  recommended  a  cut-score  of  70%  for  each 
test. 

In  the  BtS  testing  program  at  the  elementary  level,  the  Department,  , 
has  set  mastery  of  each  objective  at  the  75%  level,  but  certification  of  . 
mastery  1s  based  upon  both  the  difficulty  of  an  objective  and  the  achieve- 
ment level  of  the  student.    In  other,  words,  the  difficulty  of  an  objective 
1s  defined  as  the  mean  difficulty  of  the  test  Items  which  test  that  objec- 
tive.  Each  objective  1s  then  placed  on  a  Rasch  scale  by  means  of  a  simple 
linear  transformation.   To  estimate  the  achievement  level  of  an  Individual 
student,  that  student's  total  raw  score  on  the  tiest  1s  transformed  onto 
the  same  scale  1n  such  a  way  that,  when  this  achievement  level  estimate 
(or  Mastery  Level)  equals  the  difficulty  of  the  objective,  the  student 
has  a  .75  probability  of  answering  the  Items  that  measure  the  objective. 

Two  conditions  must  be -met,  then,  1n  order  for  a  student  to  be  cer-  . 
tlfled  as  mastering  an  objective  on  Form  A  of  the  test:  (1)  the  objective, 
difficulty  must  be  equal  to  or  less  than  the  student's  Mastery  Level 
(2)  the  student  must  answer  at  least  three  (out  of  three  or  four)  items 
Correctly  for  any  objective.  If  either  condition  1s  met  without  the  other 
also  being  met,  some  kind  of  follow-up  assessment,  either  formal  or  Infor- 
mal, is  called  for.  A  teacher  analysis  of  the  student's  specific  problems 
may  be-  Instituted;  the  student  may  be  required  to  taJce  Form  B  of  the  test, 
for  which  the  mastery  criterion  1s  5  out  of  6  items  correct  per  objective; 
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or,  the  teacher  may  develop  additional  exercises  to  test  whatever  sk1ll(s) 
the  student  failed.   (For  further  details,  the  reader  1s  referred  to 
Williams,  1978.) 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 


Students  1n  grades  9-12  are  those  targeted  for  assessment  1n  the 
Graduation  Competency  Testing  Program.,  The  classes  of  1981° and  1982  (all 
ninth-  and  tenth-graders)  were  tested  Tdurlng  school  year  1978-79.    In  Fall  . 

1978,  75,000  tenth-graders  were  .tested;  819,000  ninth-graders  and  tenth-  8 
graders  who  did  not  pass  or  take  the  test  in  the  fall  were  tested  1n  Spring 

1979.  It  1s  anticipated  that  12,000  students--only  those  not  passing  1n 
Spring  1979-fwl  11  be  tested  1n  Spring  lc980.   As  of  1979-80,  students  1n.  the 

.classes  following  the  class  of  1982  will  not  be  tested,  since  the  entire 
^program  is  to  De  evaluated  before  decisions  are  made  as  to  the  form  1n 
which  the  program  1s  to  continue.   New  policy  1s  expected  to  require  test- 
ing of  the  class  of  1983  1h  the  spring  of  1981. 

The  BLS  testing  program  w1 11  census-test  all  students  1n  grades  1-6  - 
annually  for  their  progress  1n  achieving  the  objectives  1n  reading,  mathe- 
matics, and  communications,  beginning  1n  1980-81/  In  1978-79,  students  1n 
'grades  1-3  were  census  tested  1n  reading  and  mathematics,  and  students  1n 
grades  1-3  and  4-6  will  be  census  tested  1n  reading  and  mathematics  1n  . 
1979-80.  •      .     .  ' 


Test  Instruments 


In  the  Graduation  Competency  Testing  Program,  the  Department 
currently  administers  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  Reading  Test,  Form  2, 
Secondary  Level,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  Graduation  Competency 
Test— Mathematics,  Form  B.   The  former  is  a  special- edition  of  the  IOX 
Basic  Skill  Test,  SecondaryAevel ,  developed  and  shipped  from  the 
Instructional  Objectives  Exchange  of  California.   The  latter  1s  a  test 
deyeloped  by  the  Scholastic  Testing  Service.    Both  tests  are  criterion- 
referenced  and  were  selected  by  an  advisory  committee  appointed  by  the 
superintendent.    It  seemed  to  the  committee  that,  although  the  reading 
test  does  not  correlate  directly  with  the  State-approved  competencies, 
it  provides  a  closer  match  than  other  commercial  tests. 
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k     In  reading,  60  Items  test  five  skills,  with  the  number  of  Items  per 
skill  being  either  10  and  20.   In  mathematics,  \99  Hems  test  15  competen- 
cies; there  are  33  performance  Indicators  spread  among  the  15  competencies 
and  three  Items  test  each  Indicator.   All  questions  are  multiple-choice.  , 

With  respect  to  the  BLS  testing  program,  the  Department  contracted 
1n  1977  with  National  Evaluation  Systems  (NES)  to  develop* criterion-ref- 
erenced tests  for  grades  1-3  1n  reading  and  mathematics.    NES  developed, 
for  these  grades,  12  Items  per  objective,  or  a  total  of  996  Items.  Many 
of  these  reading  and  mathematics  Hems  were  open-ended  questions,  and  all 
were  to  be  administered  orally.   The  tests  were  field  tested  1n  the  spring 
of  1978;  final  forms*  were  prepared  during  the  summer  and  1n  place  1n  the 
fall. 

In  1978,  NES  was  contracted  to  develop  criterion-referenced  tests 
for  grades  4-6;  for  these  grades,  then,  NES  developed  1440  reading  and 
mathematics  Hems  (again  12  Hems  per  objective).   Some  of  these  Hems 
were  developed  for  oral  administration,  but  all  were  of  a  multiple-choice 
format.   These  tests  were  field-tested  1n  the  spring  of  1979,  will  be  In 
their  final  form  by  July,  and  will  be  1n  place  1n  September.   Final  test 
Form  A  for  all  levels  of  the  Basic  Learning  Skills  program  contains  three 
to  four  Hems  per  objective,  and  this  form  functions  as  a  test  battery. 
Final  test  Form  B  1s  a  test  for  each  objective  and  contains  six  Hems  per 
objective.   These  two  forms  were  developed  1n  order  to  allow  teachers  the 
flexibility  to  assess  mastery  of  objectives  by  Instructional  unit  or  1n 
a  once-a-year  battery. 

the  Department  has  stated  that  local  divisions  are  not  required  to 
use  the  state  Basic  Learning  Skills  Tests.   Local  divisions  may  develop 
their  own  test(s)  or  use  a  shelf  test  as  long  as  the  test  selected  meets 
the  requirements  outlined  in  the  Basic  Learning  Skills  Test  Manual,  and 
receives  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

✓        .  * 


Test  Administration 


Teachers  in  the  local  districts  administer  the  Graduation  Competency 
Tests,  but  they  do  so  according  to  directions  provided  by  the  Department. 
The  Department  determines  the  week  during  which  tests  are  to  be  adminis- 
tered and  directs  local  test  directors  to  establish  their  own  testing 
schedules  within  that  week.    The  Department  then  supplies  to  the  districts: 
instructions  for  school  testing  coordinators,  instructions  for  test  admin- 
istrators, materials  receipt  forms,  and  test  materials.    Test  security  is  . 
also  a  responsibility  of  the  local  districts,  but,  again,  the  Department 
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provide?  guidelines  for  maintaining  security.   According  to  the  Department, 
test  security  1s  of  concern  only  until  the  point  at  which  the  tests  are 
released  to  the  public. 

Make-up  tests  may  be  scheduled  through  the  Tuesday  of  the  week  follow- 
ing the  testing  period,  but  the  Department  leaves  scheduling  and  adminis- 
tration to  the  local  districts.    In  any  event,  the  Department  has  mandated 
that  makeup  tests  are  to  be  administered  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
Instructional  needs  and  not  for  certifying  graduation  eligibility. 

Teachers  also  administer  the  Basic  Learning  Skills  tests,  making 
decisions,  along  with  the  principals  and  central  office  administrators, 
as  to  when  to  test,  and  whether  to  test  by  unit  or  battery.  Divisional 
Directors  of  Testing  1n  the  local  school  divisions  train  the  teachers 
using  the  Basic  Learning  Skills  manual  developed  by  NES  for  the  Testing 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Education. 


Scoring  and  Analysis 


HB  402  delegates  the  responsibility  for  test  scoring  to  the  State 
'Department  of  Education.   Within  the  Department,  The  Testing  Service  coor- 
dinates all  scoring  activities.    This  year,  1978-79  the  Testing  Service 
hired  a  scoring. service  to  score  the  Graduation  Competency  Tests,  but  1n 
the  future,  1t  expects  to  score  all  tests.   Scores  this  year  were  computed 
for  each  student  1n  terms  of  number  correct  and  percentage  correct  for  each 
skill  1n  reading  and  mathematics.    Summary  results,  which  were  calculated 
for  the  state  as  a  whole  and  by  local  division,  Included  the  percentage  of 
students  passing  both  tests,  the  percentage  passing  only  one  test,  and  the 
percentage  passing  neither.   Also  Included  1n  these  sumtiaries  are  separate 
figures  by  sex  and  race.    The  Department  releases  all  results  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  test  administration.  » 

Teachers  1n  the  local  divisions  score  all  Basic  Learning  Skills  Tests. 
The  grade  1-3  tests  are  consumable— i.e.;  they  may  be  scored  right  in  the 
test  booklets.    For  the  level  4-6  tests,  a  separate  answer  sheet  and  scor- 
ing overlay  are  provided  for  a  hand-scoring  system;  lecal  divisions  also 
have  the  option  of  creating  their  own  op-scan  scoring  sheets  tj  send  to  the 
contractor  for  scoring. 

The  Department  has  developed  and  implemented  a  scoring  and  interpre- 
tation system  1n  the  Basic  Learning  Skills  Program  that  is  based  upon  the 
Rasch  model,  and  produces  individual  student  profiles  from  test  results. 
These  profiles  display  the  student's  score  (number  of  items  correct)  on 
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each  objective  and  the  place  of  each  objective  on  the  scale  1n  relation 
to  the  student's  Mastery  Level.  (See  Williams,  1978,  for  further  detail*) 
The  Department  also  asks  local  divisions  to  summarize  test  results  1n  terms 
of  the  percentage  of  students  who  have  mastered  (1)  all  level  K-3  objec- 
tives' and  (2)  all  level  4-6  objectives* 


Report 1ng/D;. semination 


The  Department  produces  reports  to  send  to  local  school  divisions, 
the  public,  and  the  media  about  the  results  of  the  Graduation  Competency 
Testing  Program.   Again,  these  results  consist  of  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dents by  state  and  division  who  have  passed  both  tests,  only  one  test,  or 
neither.   Test  forms  ari  also  released  to  the  public,  and  student  profiles 
become  part  of  the  stucents'  permanent  records.   With  respect  to  the  Basic 
Learning  Skills  Testing  Program,  local  school  divisions  are  required  by 
the  state  only  to  report  the  number  of  students  who  have,  or  have  not, 
mastered  each  objective. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.    The  SOQ  legislation  requires  that  (1)  "the 
awarding  of  a  high  school  diploma  shall  be  based  upon  achievement"  and 
(2)  low-achieving  students  shall  be  remediated  upon  Identification  of  their 
needs.   With  respect  to  the  graduation  requirement,  the  legislation  goes 
on  to  state  that  "after  January 4,  1981,  students  shall  earn  the  number  of 
units  of  credit  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  attain  minimum 
competencies  prescribed,  by  the  Board  of  Education".  (HB  402;.   The  Depart- 
ment, however,  has  to  date  made  no  provisions  for  what  will  ultimately 
happen  to  students  who  fall  the  Graduation  Competency  Tests.    Because  no 
funds  huve  been  appropriated  to  date  for  either  the  tests  or  other  program 
components,  tie  responsibility  for  remediation  has  been  delegated  to  the 
local  school  divisions. 


Consequences  to  programs.    The  major  effect  of  the' legislation  on 
programs  is  to  require  the  creation  of  elementary- level  remedial  programs 
at  the  local  school  divisions  (utilizing  BLS  test  results).    Local  divi- 
sions are  entirely  responsible  for  the  development,  organization,  and 
operation  of  these  programs. 
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The  Standards  of  Quality  make  no  mention  of  how  special  populations 
are  to  be  handled  1n  either  the  Graduation  Competency  Testing  Program  or 
the  Basic  Learning  Skills  Testing  Program.   The  Department,  however,  does 
provide  guidelines  for  testing  some  special  populations.   In  their  Instruc- 
tions to  Division  Directors  of  Testing  on  the  administration  of  Graduation 
Competency  Tests  1n  1979,  the  Department  states  that  "handicapped  students 
whose  IEP  (Individual  Education  Plan)  Indicates  a  program  leading  to  a 
"  diploma  would  take  the  test  and  other  handicapped  students' would  be  given 
the  option  of  taking  the  tests  or  not  taking  the  tests.  ...  Braille  and 
large-type  editions  of  the  graduation  competency  tests. will  be  available 
1n  the  near  future. M  The  Department  also  allows  local  divisions  to  make 
their  own  decisions  about  whether  or  not  to  alter  testing  conditions  to 
accommodate  handicapped  students,  and  provides  guidelines  for  testing 
these  students  1n  written  form. 

According  to  the  Department,  students  for *  whom  English  1s  a  second 
language  must  take  the  regular  tests  under  normal  administrative  proce- 
dures, but  they  may  currently  elect  to  delay  taking  the  tests. 

No  other  provisions  for  special  populations  are  made  1n  either  the 
Graduation  Competency  Testing  Program  or  the  Basic  Learning  Skills  Program. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing.    The  Testing  Service  within  the  Department 
of  Education  1s  the  locus  of  control  for  both  the  Graduation  Competency 
Testing  Program  and  the  Basic  Learning  Skills  Testing  Program.    It  is  com- 
prised of  four  professionals  and  two  secretaries.    The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, in  cooperation  with  committees  of  educators  from  every  part  of  the 
state  and  its  contractor,  has  developed  the  objectives  for  both  programs 
as  well  as  the  Basic  Learning  Skills  Tests.   The  Board  of  Education 
approved  the  objectives  and  the  Department's  selection  of  the  Graduation 
Competency  Tests.   The  Testing  Service  has  also  developed  the  scoring  and 
interpretation  systems  that  are  currently  in  use  in  the  Basic  Learning 
Skills  Program  and  will  be  in  use  next  year  in  the  Graduation  Competency 
Program. 
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Approximate  costs.   Costs  to  the  Department  1n  the  year  1978-79  to 
Implement  tne  two  testing  programs  amounted  to  $475,000,  exclusive  of 
departmental  staff  time.   Of  this,  $96,980  was  awarded  to  NES  for  develop- 
ing and  field-testing  the  Basic  Learning  Skills  Tests  1n  reading  and  math- 
ematics for  grades  1-3.   The  Department  expects  the  costs  of  developing 
new  materials  each  year  to  be  approximately  $150-200,000;  for  the  year 
\1979-80,  $109,618  has  been  awarded  to  NES  to  develop  and  field- test  the 
Basic  Learning  Skills  Tests  1n  reading  and  mathematics  for  grades  4-6. 


Funding  sources.   Funds . at  the.  State  A evel  were,  at  the  1 ncept 1 on  of 
the  program,  acquired  by  the  Department  by  their  reordering  priorities  1n 
their  budget  and  making  monies  available  for  test  development  and  Imple- 
mentation.  In  the  year  1977-78,  a  specific  supplemental  appropriation  was 
obtained  which  partially  funded  the  Basic  Learning  Skills  Testing  Program; 
'   this  appropriation  was  obtained  again  for  1978-79,  and  1s' requested  for 
the  next  blennlum.    It  1s  Important  to  note,  however,  that  the  funds 
obtained  from  the  legislature  have  never  been  sufficient  to  entirely  fund 
the  Basic  Learning  Skills  Program;  1t  has  always  been  funded  through  a 
mixture  of  appropriated  funds  and  monies  redirected  within  the  State  bud- 
get.  The  Graduation  Competency  Testing  Program  has  continued  to  be  funded 
through  monies  obtained  by  the  redirecting  of  State  budget  priorities, 
some  of  which  came  specifically  from  funds  saved  by  the  Department  moving 
away  from  machine  scoring.   No  money  1s  budgeted  at  the  State  level  for  use 
by  local  school  divisions. 


Program  Evaluation 


While  no  explicit  evaluation  Of  the  testing  programs  1s  mandated  by 
the  Standards  of  Quality,  the  Department  of  Education  nevertheless  is 
planning  to  evaluate  them,  both  formatlvely  and  summatlvely.   The  Instruc- 
tional Division  of  the  Department  1s  currently- 1n  charge  of  planning  and 
conducting  an  evaluation  of  the  Graduation  Competency  Program,  which 
begins  1n  1979  and  will  span  one  year.   The  Instructional  Division  plans 
to  study  all  aspects  of  the  program  from  their  Inception,  Including  such 
Issues  as  the  acceptance  of  the  competencies,  public  reaction  to  the  com- 
prehensiveness and  level  of  competency  difficulty,  the  results  and  effects 
of  the  tests,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Instructional  services  provided. 
The  Department  has  also  contracted  with  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  to  evaluate  the  Basic  Skills  Testing  Program, 
a  study  which  is  currently  underway  and  r^e  to  continue. 
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Future  Directions 


The  present  legislation  and  Board  policy  has  carefully  defined  program 
parameters  and  directions  for  the  next  few  years.  Any  modifications  are 
unlikely  unless  the  evaluation  Indicates  such  a  need.  To  date,  therefore, 
no  changes  are  known  or  expected. 
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ORANGE  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA 


Orange  County  began  to  develop  competency  testing  programs  on  Its 
own  Initiative  1n  response  to  a  need  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators for  a  system  of  monitoring  student  achievement,  the  county  first 
developed  a  reading  program,  designating  specific  objectives  for  each 
level  1n  grades  1-8.   A  criterion-referenced  test  was  created  based  on 
these  objectives,  using  selections  from  the  Science  Research  Associates 
Hem  bank. 

This  test  was  later  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  accepted  for  use  1n  Orange  County  as  the  reading  component  of  the 
state-mandated  Basic  Learning  Skills  Test  at  the  elementary  level.  By 
the  school  year  1980-81  all  elementary  students  will  also  be  tested  1n 
mathematics  and  communications  using  the  State's  criterion-referenced 
tests.   Competencies  1n  science  for  grades  K-7  are  also  assessed  1n 
Orange  County,  although  1t  1s  not  required  by  the  State. 

In  response  to  the  State  requirement  for  a  high  school  graduation 
competency  test,  Orange  County  developed  Its  own  Competency-Based  Approach 
to  Survival  Skills.   There  1s  a  high  correlation  between  the  Orange  County 
test  objectives  and  the  State  objectives  in  reading  and  mathematics, 
although  the  Orange  County  program  assesses  a  wider  range  of  competencies 
than  required.   Orange  County  1s  currently  developing  assessments  for 
secondary  school  students  1n  the  areas  of  social  Stud1es/c1t1zensh1p  and 
preparation  for  further  education  and  employment  to  comply  with,  the  state- 
mandated  program. 


Legislative  and  Policy  History 


Policy  history.    In  1973,  Orange  County  instituted  a  middle  school 
based  on  the  "open  classroom"  concept.   Since  then,  however,  Orange  County 
teachers  and  administrators  have  decided  that  they  need  a  better  system 
for  monitoring  student  achievement.   To  achieve  this  goal  they  began  to 
develop  learning  objectives  for  the  elementary  grades.   Approximately  25 
reading  objectives  wert.  designated  for  each  grade  level  for  grades  1-8. 
The  objectives  Included  selections  from  the  Science  Research  Associates 
(SRA)  objective  bank  and  objectives  developed  in  Orange  County.  The 
objectives  were  then  used  as  the  basis  for  a  testing  program  in  reading  • 
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for  grades  1^8  1n  1977.   One  year  later  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Virginia -mandated  a  statewide  testing  program  at  the  elementary  and 

secondary  levels* 

•  • 

There  are  two  components  to  the  State^Competency  Testing  Program, 
both  of  which  have  had  Impact  on  Orange  County:-  (1)  the  Basic  Learning 
Skills  Testing  Program  at  the  elementary  level,  and  (2)  the  Graduation 
Competency  Testing  Program  at  the  secondary  level.   The  former  requires 
that  all  students  1n  grades  1-6  take  criterion-referenced  tests  1n  read- 
ing, mathematics,  and  communication  arts  on  an  annual  basis.   The  latter 
program  consists  of  basic  skills  tests  1n  reading  and  mathematics  whicn 
students  must  pass  1n  order  to  receive  a  high  school  diploma  from  an 
accredited  secondary  school  after  January  1,  1981.   The  State  Board  of 

•  Education  has  further  charged  local  aistr lets  with  the  responsibility 
for  assessing  the  basic  skills  competency  of  secondary  students  1n  the 
domains  of  c1t1zensh1p/soc1al  studies,  and  preparation  for  further 
education  and  employment. 

The  State  Testing  Service  reviewed  and  approved  the  Orange  County 
testing  program  1n  reading  for  grades  1-8.   Orange  County  schools  use 
this  testing  program  1n  place  of  the  reading  component  of  the  State's 
Basic  Learning  Skills  Testing  Program,  as  1t  tests  more  reading  objec- 
tives.  The  tests  are  given  once  each  spring.   Orange  County  will  use 
the  mathematics  and  communications  components  of  the' State's  Basic 
Learning  Skills  Testing  Program. 

The  tests  are  tied  to  grade  promotion,  but  the  classroom  teacher's 
assessment  of  the  students'  capabilities,  reading  level,  and  basic  skills 
competency  are  also  taken  Into  account.   Orange  County  utilizes  a  Modular  " 
Activity  Package  (MAPS)  which  1s  a  hands-on  assessment  and  instructional 
package  for  the  field  of  science,  grades  K-7,  with  reinforcement  1n  grade 
'  8.   Objectives  for  the  program  have  been  Identified;  tests  and  a  manage- 
ment system  have  been  developed.    It  has  been  operational  for  . one  year. 

In  response  to  the  State  requirement  that,  by  1981,  students  must 
pass  a  high  school  graduation  competency  test  1n  order  to  receive  a 
diploma,  Orange  County  developed  Its  own  test.   Staff  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  Orange  County  administrators  and  teachers,  Virginia 
State  Department  of  Education  personnel,  and  parents  worked  to  identify 
all  the  minimum  basic  skills  1n  the  high  school  curriculum,  which  they 
divided  into  the  following  categories:   reading,  mathematics,  citizenship, 
health,  science,  and  vocational  education.   Objectives  were  developed  for 
each  of  these  fields  and  included  listings  of  competencies,  Indicators, 
and  sample  items  for  about  105  courses.   Committees  of  University  of 
Virginia  staff  and  Orange  County  teachers  developed  a  community  survey 
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aimed  at  determining  whether  or  not  the  competencies  listed  were  appro- 
priate for  minimum  skills  assessment.  The  survey  results  were  used  1n 
the  revision  of  competencies  .and  related  materials,  which  then  became 
curr1culum;gu1des.  The  program  1s  entitled  Competency-Based  Approach  to 
Survival  Skills.   The  mathematics  and  reading  skills  tested  have  a  high 
correlation  with  the  State  competency  test. 


Phase  of  Implementation.   Orange  County  currently  administers  Its 
own  reading  test  annually  during  the  spring  to  grades  1-8  and  the  State 
mathematics  test  for  grades  4-3.   Orange  County  will  administer  the  State 
mathematics  and  communications  tests  for  grades  1-6  when  they  are  completed 
(expected  dates:   mathematics,  grades  4-6,  1979-80  school  year;  and  commu- 
nications, grades  1-6,  1980-81  school  year).   Orange  County's  MAPS  program 
1n  science  has  been  operational  1n  grades  K-7  with  reinforcement  1n  grade 
8  for  one  year. 

Orange  County  has  developed  Its  own  high  school  competency  exami- 
nation and  curriculum  guiu'es.   The  test  has  been  administered  twice. 
Orange  County  1s  1n  the  process  of  developing  methods  for  diagnosis  and 
remediation.   The  county  1s  also  still  1n  the  process  of  developing  the 
secondary-level  social  studies  basic  skills  test  mandated  by  the  State. 


< Goals  and  Purposes 


General  goals.   At  the  elementary  level,  the  general  goal  of  the 
Orange  County  testing  program  1s  to  monitor  student  progress  1n  order 
to  ensure  that  students  will  attain  minimum  competency  1n  basic  skills. 
At  the  high  school  level,  the  general  goal  of  the  testing  program  1s  to 
ensure  that  students  develop  good  academic  skills  which  can  be  applied 
1n  real-life  ..situations. 


Specific  purposes.  The  specific  purposes  of  the  Basic  Skills  Testing 
Program  at. the  elementary  level  are. to: 


(1)  enable  students  1n  the  elementary  grades  to  acquire  mastery  of 
certain  basic  skills  considered  necessary  for  success  in  school 
and  for  a  productive  life  1n  the  years  beyond; 

(2)  provide  classroom  teachers  with  Information  to  help  assess  edu- 
cational needs  or  individual  students; 
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*  (3)   diagnose  student  needs,  aid  in  remediation  and  the  Improvement 
of  curriculum  and  Instruction* 


*  The  specific  purposes  of  the  Graduation  Competency  Program  at  the 
secondary  level  are  to: 


(1)  ensure  that  students  attain  minimum  competency  1n  basic  skills 
before  receiving  a  diploma; 

(2)  provide  a  means  of  evaluation  by  which  students  can  fulfill  the 
testing  component  of  the  State  graduation  requirements; 

(3)  facilitate  diagnosis,  revaluation,  and  curriculum  modification. 


Competencies 


In  Orange  County,  students  at  the  elementary  level  are  assessed 
for  competency  1n  reading  using  the  Orange  County  test.  Approximately 

25  reading  objectives  are  assessed  at  each  grade  level  for  grades  1-8^  

Teachers  organized- the  objectives,  using  selections  from  the  SRA  objec- 
tive bank  and  objectives  they  developed. 

Orange  County  also  uses  a  hands-on  assessment  for  competency  1n 
science  using  the  MAPS  program  for  grades  K-7  (with  reinforcement  in 
grade  8).   The  program  evolved  as  part  of  the  comprehensive  ecology  pro- 
gram 1n  Orange  County.   The  objectives  and  test  questions  were  developed 
by  staff.   The  taxonomlc  levels  of  the  skills  are  repeated  at  each  grade 
level,  although  the  activities  differ. 

Students  in  grades  1-6  are  assessed  for  competency  in  mathematics 
The  mathematics  test  contains  12  Items  for  each  of  83  objectives.  A 
social  studies  test  for  grades  1-6  1s  under  development.  / 

Orange  County  secondary  students  are  assessed  for  competency  1n 
basic  skills  1n  the  high  school  curriculum  areas  of  reading,  mathematics, 
citizenship,  health,  science,  and  vocational  education.   Working  !th 
University  of  Virginia  staff,  the  Virginia  State  Department  of  Euucatlon, 
Oranqe  County  staff  and  teachers  Identified  the  minimum  basic  skills  1n 
the  high  school  curriculum  1n  the  categories  mentioned  above.   They  devel- 
oped objectives  and  listed  competencies,  Indicators,  and  sample  items  for 
about  105  courses.    Committees  consisting  of  Orange  County  educators  and 
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University  of  Virginia  staff  developed  a  survey  which  was  mailed  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  community  and  business  community.  The  survey  sought  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  competencies  listed  were  appropriate  for 
minimum  skills  assessment,  whether  the  objectives  and  Items  were  keyed 
properly,  and  whether  there  were  any  gaps  1n  the  competencies.  The 
committee  reviewed  the  survey  results  and  teachers  revised  the  materials, 
which  then  became  curriculum  guides  containing  pretests  and  posttests  to 
indicate  what  students  had  learned  from  an  Instructional  unit.  The  pro- 
gram 1s  entitled  Competency-Based  Approach  to  Survival  Skills.  Orange 
\6ounty  developed  the  reading  component  of  the  test  by  breaking  down  the  35 
'different  Hfe  skills  frbm  the  State  test  Into  very  specific  skills  which 
are  measured  by  three  Ileitis  per  skill. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


The  Orange  County  testing  program  1n  reading  for  grades  1-8  assessed 
approximately  25  objectives  at  each. grade  level.   The  standard  for  mastery 
of  an  objective  1s  either  two  out  of  three  Items  iter  objective  or  three  out 
of  four  Items  per  objective,  depending  upon  the  objective  being  assessed. 
The  State  Department  of  Education  has  set  mastery  of  each  objective  1n  the 
basic  Hfe  skills  testing  program  at  the  75%  level,  but  also  takes  the 
difficulty  of  the  objective  and  ability  of  the  student  into  account.  The 
test  influences  grades,  but  the  teacher's  sense  of  the  student's  capabili- 
ties and  reading  level  1s  also  considered. 

There  was  no  specific  means  of  evaluating  students  using *tKe  MAPS 
program  1n  science  for  grades  1-7.   Therefore,  local  staff  developed  the 
objectives  and  test  questions.   Skills  are  reinforced  in  grade  8. 

Standards  for  the  Graduation  Competency  Test  1n  reading  and  mathemat- 
ics have  been  established  by  the. State  Board  of  Education,  as  students  are 
required  to  pass  these  tests  in  order  to  receive  a  high  school  diploma. 
Orange  County  1s  presently  in  the  process  of  establishing  standards  for 
social  studies  and  further  education  for  employment.   A  passing  score  of 
70%  has  been  set  by  the  State  for  the  reading  and  mathematics  tests. . 


Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 

Orange  County  currently  tests  students  1n  reading  in  grades  1-8  and 
in  science  in  grades  K-7.   The  reading  test  is  given  each  spring.  The 
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MAPS  program  1n  science  allows  for  ongoing  assessment.  Orange' County  uses 
the' State  mathematics  test  for  grades  1-3  annually.  The  State  mathematics 
test  for  grades  4^6  1s  scheduled  for  completion  during  the  1979-80  school* 
year. 

.......  *  f 

The  State  has  mandated  testing  1n  grades  9-12  1n  reading,  mathemat- 
ics, social  studies,  and  preparation  for  further  education  and  employment. 
Orange  County  has  not  completed  Its  test  for  social  studies  and  for  prepa- 
ration for  further  education  and  employment.   The  classes  of  1981  (tenth- 
graders)  and  1982  (ninth-graders)  were  tested  1n  reading  and  mathematics 
during  the  1978-79  school  year.   Only  those  students  who  did  not  pass  will 
be  tested  1n  the  spring  of  1980.   Subsequent  testing  will  be  conducted  1n 
the  spring  of  the  students'  tenth-grade  year  resuming  1n  March  1981. 


Test  Instruments 


*  * 

Orange  County  uses  Its  own  reading  test  for  grades  1-8.  Students 
are  assessed  on  approximately  25  objectives  at' each  grade  level.  Teachers 
1n  Orange  County  developed  the  objectives,  which  include  selections  from 
the  SRA  objective  bank.   Test  items  were  both  written  by  teachers  and 
drawn  fronf the  SRA  Item  bank.  * 

Orange  County's  MAPS  program  for  science  consists  of  objectives 
and  test  questions  written  by  staff  and  Includes  a  considerable  amount, 
of  manlpulatlves. .  In  eacj?  grade,  the  taxonomlc  levels  of  the  skills 
are  repeated. 

Orange  County  uses^the  State's  Basic  Learning  Skills  mathematics 
component.   The  State  Department  of  Education  contracted  with  National 
Evaluation  Systems,  Inc.,  (NES)  for  the  development  of  the  criterion- 
referenced  test.   For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  test  please 
see  Minimum  Competency  Testing  for  the  State  of  Virginia  (NES,* 1979). 

Orange  County  developed  its  own  Graduation  Competency  Program  for 
high  school  students  1n  response  to  the  1976  mandate  of  the  State  legis- 
lature.  The  test  was  developed  by  Orange  County  staff  and  teachers  in 
cooperation  with  staff  from  the  University  of  Virginia.    In  the  judgment 
of  the  test  developers,  the  competency  program  should  include  a  program 
of  continuing  Instruction  throughout  high  school.   Thus,  they  worked  to 
identify  the  minimum  basic  skills  1n  the  h^b  school  curriculum,  which 
was  divided  Into  the  categories  of  reading,  mathematics,  citizenship', 
health,  science;  and  vocational  education.   Objectives  for  each  of  these 
different  fields  were  developed,  as  well  as  competencies,  indicators,  and 
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sample  test  Hems  for  105  courses*   Reading  and  mathematics  are  the  only 
two  areas  assessed  by  county-wide  tests,  and  for  each  of  these,  the  test 
consists  of  three  Hems  for  each  of  35  objectives.  Therefore,  the  reading 
and  mathematics  tests  are  each  105  Items  long  and  are  administered  for 
primarily  diagnostic  purposes.   Orange  County  expects  teachers  to  develop 
their  own  Competency-based  tests  for  the  other  areas. 

Committees  of  Orange  County  and  University  of  Virginia  staff  were 
established  to  develop  a  survey  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  compe- 
tencies 1n.  terms  of  their  appropriateness* for  minimum  skills  assessment, 
the  surveys  were  mailed  to  members  of  the  lay  community  and  business 
community.  Twelve. meetings  were  held  by  the  committees  to  review  the 
survey  results,  aft%>  which  teachers  revised  the  materials  which  then 
became  curriculum  guides.   The  county  has  also  developed  a  high  school 
mathematics  test.   There  1s  a  high  correlation  between  skills  1n  the 
Orange  County  mathematics  ana*  reading  tests  and  those  on  the  state- 
developed  tests.  ' 


Test  Administration 


« 

All  the 'tests  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  jevels  are  administered 
by  Orange  County  teachers.   The  Orange  County  reading  test  for  grades  1-8 
1s  given  each  spring.   The  MAPS  program  Involves  ongoing  assessment  at  the 
completion  of  each  module,.  The  State  mathematics  tests  for  grades  1-6  1s 
given  annually  at  a  time  determined  by  the  county. 

The, Graduation  Competency  Test  at  the  secondary  level  1s  given  at  a 
time  determined  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.   Test  security  Is  a 
concern  until  the  tests  are  released  to  the  public. 


Scoring  and  Analysis  • 


Orange  County  hired  SRA  to  score  the  Basic  Learning  Skills  tests' for 
the  elementary  level-  1n  the  first  year  of  administration.    In  the  spMng 
of  1979,  CETA  aides  were  hired  to  score  the  tests.   These  tests  are 
criterion-referenced  and  are  scored  1n  terms,  of  mastery  of.  each  objec- 
tive.  The  scores  are  interpreted  according  to  a  system  based  on  the  Rasch 
model.    Individual  student  profiles  are  produced  from  the  test  results; 
the  profiles  display  the  number  of  items  correct  on  each  objective  and  the 
place  of  *ach  objective  on  the  scale  in  relation  to  the  student's  mastery 
level.  . 


/  : 
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Testing  for  the  MAPS  program  1n  science  1s  a  direct,  hands-on  assess- 
ment which  1s  undertaken  by  the  classroom  teacher. 

During  1978-79,  the  Testing  Service  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion hired  a  scoring  service  to  score  the  Graduation  Competency  Tests  at 
the  secondary  level.    In  the  future,  the  Testing  Service  plans  to  score 
the  tests.   Scores  for  1978-79  were  calculated  for  each  student  1n  terms 
of  the  number  correct  and  the  percentage  for  each  skill  tested.  Summary 
results  were  compiled. for  Orange  County  and  Included  the  percentage  of 
students  passing  both  the  reading  and  mathematics  tests,  passing  one  test, 
and  passing  neither.   The  summary  also  Included  this  Information  separated 
by  sex  and  by  race. 


Most  of  the  data  collected  in  Orange  County  as  a  result  of  tests  are 
transmitted  directly  to  teachers  for  purposes  of  diagnosis,  remediation, 
and  curriculum  modification.   At  the  elementary  level,  the  Basic  Learning 
Skills  tests  (the  Orange  County  reading  test  and  the  State  mathematics 
test)  Include  student  profile  reports  f<vr  the  classroom  teacher  which 
become  part  of  the  student's  permanent  record.   Parents  are  sent  a  letter 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  if  their  child's  performance  1s  unsatis- 
factory.  Two  more  letters  on  student  progress  are  sent  to  parents  prior 
to  any  determination  to  retain  rather  than  promote  the  student.  Orange 
County  is  required  to  report  to  the  State  thex  number  of  students  who 
have,  or  have  not,  mastered  each  objective. 


At  the  secondary  level,  the  State  reports  the  results. of  the  Grad- 
uation Competency  Test  to  Orange  County,  the  public,  and  the  media. 


Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 


Consequences  to  students.   Orange  County  considers  the  results  of 
the  Basic  Learning  Skills  test  at  the  elementary  level  when  deciding  g^^de 
promotion.    However,  teacher  evaluation  of  the  student's  capabilities  ur.-i 
reading  level  are  also  considered.   As  the  tests  are  criterion-referenced 
and  as  student  profiles  are  provided  to  the  teacher,  test  results  clearly 
demonstrate  the  student's  weaknesses  and  strengths  in  terms  of  the  test 
objectives.    This  information  affects  the  instructional  program  designed 
for  each  student. 


Reuort1ng/01ssem1nat1on 
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Students  who  fall  the  Orange  County  Competency-Based  Approach  to 
Survival  Skills  Test  are  to  take  mathematics  or  English  lab  as  an  elec- 
tive.  They  will  receive  credit  for  these  electlves,  but  the  courses  are 
to  be  taken  1n  addition  to  their  regular  courses.   Diagnostic  Information 
from  the  test  1s  given  to  mathematics  and  reading  teachers.   The  student 
who  falls  1s  given  another  opportunity  to  take  the  test.   The  results  of 
the  test  also  Influence  decisions  regarding  promotion  and  graduation. 


Consequences  to  programs.    Orange  County  uses  the  results  from  all  . 
the  testing  programs,  for  curriculum  modification  and  development.  Infor- 
mation from  the  tests  1s  used  dlagnostlcally  by  the  teachers  1n  designing 
Individual  instructional  programs.    Remedial  programs  are  required,  for 
students  who  do  not  pass- the  tests. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 


The  State  allows  the  local  districts  to  decide  on  provisions  and 
accommodations  for  special  populations.   Special  education  teachers  admin- 
ister tests  to  students  who  are  malnstreamed  and  who  are  considered  capa- 
ble of  passing.    In  the  High  School  Graduation  Competency  Testing  Program, 
a  special  education  student  who  participates  1n  regular  classes  must  take 
the  same  test  as  other  students  unless  the  Individual  Education  Program 
(IEP)  stipulates  otherwise.    However,  special  education  students  are  not 
'expected  to  master  all  of  the  competencies^  expectations  of  performance 
are  specified  on  an  Individual  basis  in 'the' IEP.   Those  special  education 
students  who  are  enrolled  1n  self-contained  special  education  classes  are 
not  required  to  take  the  competency  tests.    Both  of  .these  groups,  however, 
receive  a  certificate  of  program  completion  rather  than  a  standard  diploma. 


Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staff irg.    Orange  County  uses  Its  own  staff  and 
teachers  in  r-rogram  development,  administration,  and  evaluation.  Addi- 
tional staff  was  hired  to  score  the  tests  (see  "Scoring  and  Analysis"). 

The  Competency-Based  Approach  to  Survival  Skills  employed  the  prin- 
cipal as  director  in  developing  the  materials  and  the  assistant  principal 
'  as  co'  linator  within  the  district.    Seven  teachers  were  given  extra 
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responsibll Uy  as  group  leaders  1n  the  administration  of  the  program  and 
for  supervision  within  the  classroom  to  determine  the  content  of  teacher 
lessons ,  pians,  and  teaching  methods. 


Approximate  costs.   At  the  elementary  level  1n  Orange  County,  funds 
were  used  to:    (1)  provide  released  time  one  afternoon  per  week  for  class- 
room teachers  to  determine  reading  objectives  and  create  skill  packs, 

(2)  produce  the  Orange  County  reading  test  and  the  MAPS  testing  program  1n 
science,  (3)  pay  SRA  for  some  reading  objectives  and  test  Items,  (4)  hire 
SRA  to  score  the  tests  the  first  year,  and  (5)  hire  aides  through  the  CETA 
program  at. a  cost  of  $1,200  to  score  the  tests  during  the  spring  of  1979. 

At  the  secondary  level  for  the  Competency-Based  Approach  to  Survival 
Skills  Program,  Orange  County  used  funds  to:    (1)  pay  seven  teachers /group 
leaders  $300  apiece  1n  addition  to  their  salary,  (2)  pay  those  teachers 
Involved  1n  curriculum  development  $800  apiece  1n  addition  to  their  salary, 

(3)  produce  the  materials  and  curriculum  guides  that  make  up  the  program. 


Funding  sources.   The  sum  of  $41,000  from  Title  I  money  has  been 
provided  for  the  development  of  remediation  labs.   Orange  County  has  also 
received  a  Title  IVC  grant  which  provided  $33,000  1n  1978-79  and  $98,000 
1n  1979-80;  a  sum  for  1980-81  1s  yet  to  be  negotiated. 


Program  Evaluation 


Orange  County  staff,  with  the  help  of  faculty  from  the  University  of 
Virginia,  are  1n  the  process  of  developing  a  plan  to  evaluate  the  Orange 
County  program.   This  1s  a  local  effort,  Independent  of  State  Initiation, 
and  derails  of  the  evaluation  are  not  yet  available. 


Future  Directions 


Orange  County  1s  still  1n  the  process  of  developing  a  social  studies 
curriculum  and  test  for  grades  1-6,  a  social  studies/citizenship  assess- 
ment of  secondary  school  stuo^nts,  and  an  assessment  of  secondary  students 
in  the  domain  of  preparation  for  further  education  and  employment.  Devel- 
opment and  Implementation  of  remediation  labs  will  be  completed  by  1979-80. 
An  evaluation  of  the  high  school  testing  program  1s  scheduled  to  take  place 
in  1980. 
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Local  Contact 


Mr.  W.  H.  Wldmyer 

General  Supervisor 

Oranqe  County  Public  Schools 

P.O.  Box  349 

Orange,  Virginia  22960 

703/672-1390 
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Kanawha 


In  June  of  1977,  the  Kanawha  County  Board  of  Education  mandated  high 
school  competency  testing.   While  the  State  of  West  Virginia  had  already 
Instituted  a  norm-referenced  basic  skills  assessment  for  the  elementary 
grades,  a  criterion-referenced  Interpretation  of  the  elementary- level  basic 
skills  test  results  and  the  high  school  testing  program  were  Initiated 
entirely  on  the  decision  of  the  Kanawha  County  Board  of  Education.  The 
Board's  goals  are  to  Improve  Instruction  at  all  levels  and  to  bring  greater 
credence  to  the  high  school  diploma  by  ensuring  that  students  have  achieved 
basic  skills. 

At  the  elementary  level,  students  1n  grades  3,  6,  and  9  participate 
1n  the  statewide  assessment  program,  which  tests  for  basic  skills  achieve- 
ment with  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS).   Kanawha  County 
then  utilizes  Its  own  criterion-referenced  Interpretations  of  these  results 
1n  order  to  help  screen  students  for  potential  basic  skills  deficiencies. 

At  the  high  school  level,  tests  in  reading  and  mathematics  will 
be  administered  to  tenth-grade  students  for  the  first  time  1n  October 
1979.   The  tests  are  based  on  school  skills  with  Hfe-role  applications. 
Acting  upon  the  recommendations  of  an  appointed  Steering  Committee  and 
several  subcommittees,  the  Board  adopted  the  competencies  selected  for 
testing,  mandated  the  test,  and  determined  the  passing  score.   The  schools 
within  the  county  are  responsible  for  administering  the  tests,  reporting 
scores  to  parents,  maintaining  student  records,  and  designing  remedial 
programs  for  students  who  fail  the  tests.   Although  students'  scores 
become  part  of  their  .permanent  records  and  those  who  fail  must  retake 
the  tests  prior  to  graduation,  passing  the  tests  is  not  a  requirement  for 
a  high  school  diploma. 


0 

Legislative  and  Policy  History 


Policy  history.    In  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  only  a  norm- 
referenced  basic  skills  assessment  is  required  on  a  statewide  basis. 
Local  districts,  at  their  owndlscretion,  may  institute  competency 
testing.    On  February  26,  1976,  the  Kanawha  County  Board  of  Education 
unanimously  passed  a  motion  asking  the  administration  to  study  standards 
of  achievement  and  the  possibility  of  awarding  different  kinds  of  diplomas. 
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The  study  was  prompted  1n  part  by  public  concern  over  the  reports  Issued 
by  the  American  College  Testing  Program  and  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board:   these  reports  Indicated  a  steady  national  decline  1n  students' 
overall  performance1 on  the  tests  1n  question.   The  business  community  was 
also  concerned  about  reports  of  students  who  lacked  the  basic  skills  neces- 
sary for  employment. 

Another  Impetus  for  the  Board's  motion  was  a  debate  which  centered 
-  on  the  wide  discrepancy  between  achievement  levels  of  special  education 
students  as  Indicated  by  their  grade-point  averages  and  the  lower  grade- 
point  averages  on  tfie  permanent  records  of  students  enrolled  1n  regular 
classes  who,  1n  fact,  may  have  achieved  higher  levels  of  skill.  As 
a  result  of  this  controversy,  the  Board  charged  the  local  educational 
administration  with  studying  more  equitable  means  of  reporting  stuuent 
skill  levels. 

The  decision  to  study  standards  of  achievement  and  a  variety  of 
diplomas  was  made  strictly  at  the  local  level.   While  the  results  fronv 
the  West  Virginia  State  Testing  Program  (WVSTP)  during  the  five-year 
period  of  1972-77  did  not  show  a  decline  1n  student  achievement  levels, 
the  Board  thought  that  public  concern  over  competency  levels  warranted 
a  study  of  the  competency  of  Kanawha  County  graduating  seniors.    In  a 
pilot  study  conducted  1n  the  spring  of  1976,  criterion-referenced  tests 
1n  reading  and  mathematics  were  administered  to  a  sample  population  of 
twelfth-grade  students.   The  study  showed: 


(1)  Graduating  seniors  demonstrated  acceptable  performance  1n  all 
areas  of  reading. 

(2)  Proficiency  1n  reading  exceeded  proficiency  in  mathematics. 

(3)  As  the  complexity  of  computational  skills  increased,  proficiency 
decreased.   That  1s,  while  students  could  add,  subtract,  and 
multiply,  many  have  difficulty  with  fractions,  decimals,  and 
percents.    (Candor-Chandler,  1978,  p.  2). 


In  fall  1976,  a  Steering  Committee  was  named  by  the  Kanawha  County 
Board  of  Education  to  study  alternate  approaches  to  reporting  student 
achievement  levels,  with  the  goal  of  recomnending  a  model  best  suited, 
to  the  needs  of  Kanawha  County.   A  nine-member  Steering  Committee  was 
fcniied  including  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  school  principals, 
and  Central  Education  Office  representatives.   After  several  meetings, 
the  Steering  Committee  decided  that  more  diversified  representation  was 
needed  for  the  study,  and  three  subcommittees  were  formed  to  facilitate 
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jthe  process:   (1)  the  Subcommittee  for  Exceptional  Children,  composed  of 
'special  educators,  representatives  of  various  advocacy  groups  for  these 
students,  and  parents;  (2)  the  Subcommittee  for  Community  Expectations, 
made  up  solely  of  major  employers  1n  the  area;  and  (3)  the  Subject  Area 
Subcommittee,  with  representatives  of  students,  teachers,  curriculum 
specialists,  and  faculty  from  the  local  colleges. 

After  analyzing  different  models,  legislated  or  planned  by  various 
states  or  communities,  the  Steering  Committee,  acting  upon  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  subcommittees,  developed  a  11st  of  constraints  and  restric- 
tions to  which  the  model  adopted  for  high  school  graduation  requirements 
must  conform.-  In  essence,  the  Steering  Committee's  recommendation  to  the 
Board  was  that  a  range  of  skills  1n  reading  and  mathematics  be  developed 
which  would  allow  both  the  more  able  and  the  less  able  students  to  work 
toward  the  achievement  of  a  number  of  competencies.    In  addition  to  diplo- 
mas, all  graduates  would  receive  competency  certificates  indicating  the 
skills  that  each  had  mastered.  Certificates  of  competency  were  to  be 
awarded  to  all  students  taking  the  competency  tests,  whether  or  not  the 
diploma  requirements  were  met.   The  model  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Kanawha  County  Board  of  Education  in  June  1977  included  competencies  only 
1n  reading  and  mathematics;  recommendations  were  made  for  expansion  to 
communications  and  other  areas  of  concern  in  the  future. 

Simultaneous  with  their  adoption  of  the  high  school  competency 
testing  program,  the  Board  elected  to  use  criterion-referenced  interpre- 
tations of  the  state-administered  CTBJi,  given  in  grades  3,  6,  and  9.  The 
Board  reasoned  that,  since  students  a»*e  not  given  an  Opportunity  to  pass 
the  high  school  competency  test  until  grade  10,  this  interpretation  of 
earlier  test  results  might  help  to  screen  students  for  potential  basic 
skills  deficiencies.   Another  advantage  of  reinterpreting  the  results  of 
the  required  tests  is  that  the  amount  of  testing  in  the  local  schools  does 
not  have  to  be  Increased. 


Phase  of  implementation.   The  Board  mandated  that  students  of  the 
graduating  class  of  1982  be  required  to  take  competency  tests  in  reading 
and  mathematics  during  October  of  the  tenth-grade  year.  Consequently, 
Kanawha  County's  first  high  school  competency  test  will  be  given  to  tenth- 
grade  students  in  October  1979. 
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Goals  and  Purposes 


The  primary  goal  of  the  high  school  testing  program  1s  to  bring 
more  credence  to  the  graduation  diploma  by  measuring  and  recording  the 
degree  to  which  students  have  achieved  basic  reading  and  mathematics 
skills.   Although  the  test  results  become  a  part  of  each  student's  record, 
attainment  of  a  passing  score  1s  not  a  requirement  for  graduation.  The 
major  purpose  of  using  a  criterion-referenced  model  for  Interpreting  CTBS 
results  at  the  elementary  and' junior  high  school  levels  1s  to  screen  stu- 
dents for  possible  deficiencies  1n  basic  skills  prior  to  the  high  school 
competency  test. 

Secondary  goals  of  the  overall  program  Include:    (1)  the  Improvement 
of  basic  skills  Instruction  1n  the  primary  grades  and  reinforcement  of  the 
basic  skills  1n  the  middle  and  secondary  grades,  and  (2)  the  analysis  of 
school  programs  during  the  process  of  Improvement. 


Competencies  * 


One  of  the  primary  conclusions  of  the  Board,  based  upon  the  study 
conducted  by  the  Steering  Committee  and  the  subcommittees,  was  to  develop 
a  competency  program  which  would  require  as  little  change  as  possible  1n 
the  existing  curriculum.   The  Intention  was  to  Improve  the  curriculum  by 
building  upon  the  existing  foundation  rather  than  to  redesign  the  system. 

The  Board,,  the  committees,  and  professionals  who  constructed  the 
high  school  competency  test  chose  to  measure  those  school  skills  which 
have  a  strong  Hfe-role  application.   The  selection  of  these  competencies 
satisfied  two  criteria  of  the  Board's  motion.   First,  the  school  skill, 
•base  would  ensure  that,  to  a  great  extent,  curriculum  for  instruction 
would  be  1n  place  and  would  need  minimal  modification  to  incorporate  Hfe 
skill  applications.   Second,  the  life  skill  application  would  be  1n  accord 
with  community  expectations  that  students,  should  acquire  the  basic  skills 
in  order  to  use  them  in  life  situations. 

Competencies  with  both  a  school  skill  base  and  a  life  skill  appli- 
cation were  developed  for  reading  and  mathematics.   The  Steering  Commit- 
tee, acting  upon  "the  recommendation  of  the  subcommittees  for  Exceptional 
Children,  Community  Expectations,  and  Subject  Area,  recommended  the  compe- 
tency areas  of  reading  and  mathematics  to  the  Board.   Once  the  Board 
adopted  these  as  the  competency  areas  to  be  tested,  then  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittees  further  defined  the  competencies  to  be  tested 
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In  each  competency  area..  The  committees  developed  the  competencies  on  a 
continuum  ranging  from  basic  skills  to  the  more  complex  competencies.  In 
this  way,  realistic  goals  could  be  set  for  special  education  students 
which  would  enable  them  to  part1cipa£e_Jji_the-program. 

The  Steering  Committee  and  the  three  subcommittees  based  the  high 
school  teat  competencies  on  extensive  Instructional  packages  which  Kanawha 
County  had  previously  developed,  so  that  the  existing  curriculum  did  not 
have  to,  be  modified  to  fit  with  the  lest.   Table  1  presents  the J  1st  of 
competencies  adopted  for  each  competency  area. 


Standards  and  Standard  Setting 


After  an  analysis  of  the  field  test  data  1n  May  1979,  a  representa- 
tive group  of  parents,  tiachers,  counselors,  principals,  and  Central 
Office  administrators  used  the  Angoff  method  to- determine  expected  perform 
ance  levels  for  tne  high  school  competency  tests;  a  passing  score  will  be 
determined  for  each  subtest  1n  Reading  and  Mathematics  using  a  combination 
of  the  empirical  results  from  the  field  test  and  the  data  from  the  Angoff 
procedures.   Students  must  pass  every  subtest  1n  order  to  complete  the 
competency  requirements.   A  student  who  has  failed  any  part(s)  of  the 
tenth-grade  test  on  Its  first  administration  must  retake  the  appropriate 
subtest (s)  1n  subsequent  years. 

At  the  elementary  level,  a  60%  cutoff  score  has  been  set  on  selected 
sets  of  reading  and  mathematics  items  on  the  CTBS  for  each  grade  level. 
In  order  to  use  the  CTBS  as  a  screening  device  to  Identify  students  with 
basic  skill  deficiencies,  certain  reading  and  mathematics  Items  on  the 
..CTBS  were  identified  as  measuring  essential  competencies..  New  scores  are 
then  generated  for  each  student  only  on  the  basis  of  these  objective- 
referenced  items.   A  student  who  scores  60%  or  above  is  classified  as 
"generally  competent;"  or  skilled;  one1  who  scores  below  60%  1s  classified 
as  "incompetent,"  or  unskilled. 


V 
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TABLE  1 

» 

Reading  and  Mathematics  Competency  Subtests 
In  Kanawha  County,. West  Virginia 


Mathematics  Subtests 

1)  Addition  and  subtraction  of  whole  numbers 

2)  Multiplication  and  division  of  whole  numbers 

3)  Fractions 

4)  Decimals  and  percents   1  v 

5)  Measurement  and  Informal  geometry  (time,  maps  and  charts, 
•   -distance,  weight,  and  area) 

« 

6)  Consumer  applications  (unit  pricing,  the  commission  on  a  "sate," 
and  determining  wages)  ,  • 


Reading  Subtests 


1)  Functional  reading  (including  minimum  reading  skills  necessary 
to  function  as  an  adult  in  society) 

2)  Functional  vocabulary  (vocabulary  encountered  in  the -real -world,  " 
from  fields  such  as  education,  law,  medicine,  and  business) 

3)  Mass  communication  skilTs  (reading  printed  mass  media  such  as 
newspapers  and  magazines,  interpreting  ads,  and  ordering  from 
a  catalog) 

4)  Reading  comprehension  (which  includes  a  wide  variety  of 
literature) 
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Target  Groups  and  Testing  Schedule 


The  Board  requires  all  tenth-graders  to  take  the  high'  school  compe- 
tency test.   Students  who  do  not  pass  any  subtest,  or  portion  of  the  test 
1n  the  tenth  grade  will  be  required  to  retake  those  portions  1n  subsequent 
years.   Students  will  have  at  least  one  opportunity  per  year  to  retake  the 
test,  and  1t  1s  mandatory  that  students  who  have  failed  the  test,  retake 
1t  at  least,  in  the  twelfth  grade. 

The  Board  mandated  t^at  the  graduating  class  of  1982  will  be  the 
first  required  to  take  competency  tests  1n  reading  and  mathematics.  Stu- 
dents will  take  the  test  In  October  of  their  tenth-grade  year.  Thus, 
Kanawha  County's  first  high  school  test  will  be  given  to  all  tenth-graders 
1n  October  197.9. 

The  CTBS,  which  1s  administered  by  the  State,  1s  given  to  all  students 
1n  grades  3,  6,  and  9. 


After  the  high  school  competencies  were  Identified  by  the  Steering 
Committee  and  the  subcommittees,  test  specifications  were  developed  by 
local  school  teachers;, a  consultant  from  Educational  Testing  Service 
(ETS)  provided" assistance  on  measurement  Issues  and  test  development. 


In  February  1978,  the  Kanawha  County  Board  of  Education  Office  of 
Research  and  Evaluation  organized  a  conference  and  coordinated  test  devel- 
,   opment  activities.   From  a  pool  of  applicants,  one  reading/ language  arts 
teacher  and  one  mathematics  teacher  from  each  of  the  11  schools  1n  Kanawha 
County  were  selected  as  participants.   The  consultant  from  ETS  reviewed 
the?  test  specifications,  trained  the  teachers  to  write  the  Hems,  and  then 
reviewed  all  items  that  were  written. 

Again,  it  1s  Important  to  note  that,  because  the  Board  and  the 
Steering  Committee  believed  that  the  existing  curriculum  could  properly 
prepare  students  for  competency  testing,  1t  was  the  curriculum  of  the 
school  system  which  shaped  the  competency  tests  rather  than  the  reverse. 
Existing  curriculum  guides  or  programs  of  study  were  utilized  in  the 
development  of  both  the  competencies  and  test  specifications  to  assure 
a  match  between  the  competency  requirements  and  the  curriculum. 


Test  Instruments 
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The  Items  were  field-tested  in  May  1978.   A  random  sample  of  approxi- 
mately 100-200  students  responded  to  each  Item.   Two  consultants  then 
\    reviewed  the  Items  1n  conjunction  wtth^heptlot  data.    Items  which  did 
\  not  meet  standard  psychometric  criteria  and  therefore  deemed  unacceptable 
\  were  replaced  or  edited.   All  of  the  new  Items  and  corrected  items  were 
\  field-tested  1n  the  fall  of  1978.   A  total  of  600  reading  Items  and  540 
..mathematics  Items  resulted  from  this  process. 

■       Items  were"  then  assigned  to  three  reading  forms  and  four  mathematics 
forms,  which  were  matched  by  content  specifications  and  by  Item  difficulty. 
Although  the  tests  are  competency-based,  they  are  not  strictly  objective- 
referenced,  1n  that  the  Items  were  clustered  ly  competency..   This  method 
was  used  because-lt  was  considered  that  some  objective-referenced  tests 
have  too  many  Items,  which  measure  an  Insignificant  objective.  . 


\  The  tests  utilize  a  paper-and-pendl  format,  and  each  subtest  con- 
tains approximately  20-35  multiple-choice  Items.  'The  tests  are  power 
tests,  not  timed  tests. 


The  field  test  of  the- final  test  forms  wal  conducted  in  Ma#4£79. 
A  typical  school  was  selected  for  the  field-testing— 1  .e.,  the  school 
matched  the  county  means  in  both  reading  and  mathematics  and  could  still 
provide  the  necessary  Information  on  the  black  population.   After  this 
field  test,  a  group  from  the  Human  Rights  Commission  reviewed  the  test 
Items-for  bias.  . 

At  the  elementary  level,  while  all  students  1n  the  specified  grades 
•are  required  to  take  the  CTBS  in  its  entirety,  only  a  certain  subset  of 
test  items  is  employed  for  the  criterion-referenced  interpretation.  In 
order  to  select  these  Items,  teams  of  mathematics  and  reading  teachers  at 
each  leve\  analyzed  every  CTBS  test  item  in  their  respective  subject  areas 
to  determine  whether  the  item  related  to  current  curriculum  and  measured 
essential  competencies-- I.e.,  those  skills  students  should  master  before 
advancing  to  the  next  level.   Consensus  was  necessary  for  the  selection 
of  a  particular  Item. 

A  subtest  of  35-40  items  each  for  reading  and  mathematics  was  selected 
for  each  of  the  grades.   These  items  are  the  basis  for  generating  indivi- 
dual student1  scores  in  order  to  identify  students  with  skill  deficiencies. 
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Test  Administration 


Tests  are  administered  by  local  school  teachers; ^Central  Office  staff, 
are  responsible  for  test  security,  dissemination  qf  tests,  and  data  col- 
lection control.   One  monitor  per  school  site  ^appointed  from  the  Central 
Office  staff  to  distribute  and  collect  all  materials.  , 


Scoring  and  Analysis 


D 


Scoring  and  analysis  of  the  high  school  competency  test  has,  thus  far,  / 
been  done  by  the  Central  Office  computer.   Total  test  scores  for  reading  ' 
and  mathematics,  and  scores  for  each  of  the  mathematics  and  reading  sub- 
tests are  generated  for  each  student. 

Although  the  scoring  of  the  CTBS  1s  conducted  by  an- outside  agency  .for 
the  State,  the  criterion-referenced  Interpretation  1s  done  at  the  local 
level.   Scores  for  the  specified  sets  of  mathematics  and  reading  Items  are 
produced  for  each  student. 


Report 1ng/D1ssem1 nation 


High  school  competency  test  results  become  part  of  the  student's  per- 
manent record  and  are  sent  to  the  student's  parents.   With  the  permission 
of  students  over  18  or  of  the  parents  of  students  below  the  age  of  18, 
these  records  may  be  made  available  to  colleges  or  prospective  employers 
upon  request. 

The  norm-referenced  Interpretations  of  the  CTBS,  which  are  provided 
by  the  State,  are  reported  1n -terms  of  percentile  scores  by  classroom, 
school,  and  district,  as  well  as  for  the  State*  Criterion-referenced 
Interpretations,  by  contrast,  afe  reported  only  in  terms  of  a  total  score 
on  the  specified  items  for  Individual  students.   Parents  whose  children 
fail  to  meet  the  basic  skills  standards  are  notified  of  that  fact. 
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Use  and  Implications  of  Test  Results 

•  •  • 

Consequences  to  Students.  Students  who  fafl.J:he''h1gh  school  compe- 
tency test  are  requlj^d  to  retake  the- failed  subtests  once  a  year  until 
they -graduate.   Passing  the  test  1s  not,-  however,  a  requirement8 for  gradu- 
ation* Rather,  certificates  of  competency  are.  awarded  to-,  all  students 
Indicating  which  specific  competency  subtests  have  been  passed.  '  . 

\  The  criterion-referenced  CTBS  results  are  used  for  screening- purposes 
to  identify  students  with  skill  deficiencies.   Student  progress  1n  basic 
skill  achievement  1s.  thereby  monitored,  and  the  teaqhers  of  students  „w1th 
skill  deficiencies  may  decide  upon  appropriate  remediation  or  instruction 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 


Consequences  to  programs.   The  Board  provides  funds  with  which  each  \ 
secondary  school  1n  Kanawaha  County  can  design  11 s  own  plans  fo»  helping 
students  who  do  not  meet  the  basic  skills  requirement.   School's  are  encour- 
aged to  develop  their  own  alternative  remediation  plans,  such  as  In-service 
training  for  teachers,  parent  workshops,  or  programs  to  Improve  school 
attendance.   There  1s  also  a  summer  school  program  1n  which  students  can 
participate  to  Increase  their  baste  skills  achievement,  and  a  new  volunteer 
tutor  program  designed  to  provide  Individual  attention. 


Provisions  for  Special  Populations 

*  *  «  * 

Procedures  for  dealing  with  special  population  students  have,  not  yet 
been  fully  specified.   Since  students  fulfill  the  competency  requirement' 
by  competency  subtest,    tudents  with  special  needs  may  be  permitted  to 
take  only  as  much  of     .  test  as  1s  appropriate  for  their  needs.  .  Provi- 
sions for  alternate  methods  of  competency  verification  are  under  develop- 
ment, and  a  waiver  of  the  requirements  may  be  granted  in  some  cases. 
Physically  handicapped  students,  for  example,  who  are  unable  to  complete 
traditional  paper-and-pencil  tests,  may  be  permitted  to  demonstrate  skill 
proficiency  1n*other  ways.    In  addition,  development  of  the  test"  in 
Braille  and  large  type  is  also  anticipated. 
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Program  Resources  and  Costs 


General  program  staffing.   The  Research  and  Evaluation  staff  of  the 
county  educational  administration  manages  the  program.   The  staff  consists 
of  a  director,  a  coordinator,  and  two  secretaries.   Local  schools  are 
charged  by  the  Board  with  developing  and  conducting  their  own  remediation 
programs. 


Appropriate  costs  and  funding  sources.   Costs  for  test  development, 
consultant  fees,  and  the  conferences  m  item-writer  training  and  item 
development  amounted  to  approximately  $3,500.   These  costs  were  assumed 
by  the  educational  administration  of  Kanawha  County,  although  the  annual 
operating  budget  was  not  increased.    It  was  decided  that  the  program 
should  build  upon  existing  curriculum  and  testing  procedures  in  order 
to  keep  the_costs  of  program  development  down. 


Program  Evaluation 


No  formal  evaluation  of  Kanawha  County's  program  has  taken  place  to 
date,  and  none  1s  anticipates  s 


Future-  Directions 


After  development  of  the  reading  and  mathematics  components  of  the 
high  school  competency  test  is  completed,  the  County  Board  is  interested 
in  developing  tests  in  communication.    In  addition,  the  administration 
would  like^to  develop  its  own  computer  programs  in  order  to  facilitate 
access  to  the  item  bank. 
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